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INTRODUCTION. 


The Legislative ses>sioii at Simla began on the 20th Angiust 1925 
when the Council of State and the Legislative Assembly met in the 
Foreword Assembly Chamber. The attendance was as go|od 

as in any previous session. Owing to the forth- 
coming election of the President of the Legislative Assembly members 
had made a special point of coming up at the very commencement 
of the session. The programme of business which promised to be both 
heavy and interesting, must no doubt have afforded additional induce- 
ment ^to the members. The Council of State maintained its traditions, 
and it was in the fitness of things that on the termination of the life of 
the first Council, which had hitherto been characterised by goodwill and 
harmony between officials and non-officials who had tried to co-operate 
with each other to the best of their power, His Excellency the Viceroy 
should have come down personally to bid them farewell and to pay tribute 
to their work. 


His Excellency the Viceroy delivered his inaugural address on the 
20th August. His Excellency referred to his absence in England and 
expressed his special pleasure at meeting the 
Inangnral Members of tbe Indian L^islatnre. He ex- 
pressed his regret at the death of Mr. Montagu, 
Lord Curzo’i, Mr. C. E. Das, Sir Surendranath Banerjea, and the 
Maharaja Seindia of Gwalior. His Excellency also referred to the 
death of Khan Bahadxir Shams-uz-Zoha and Sir Leslie Miller, and to 
the loss which the country and the empire had suffered in the sudden 
and tragic death of the late Commander-in-Chief, Lord Eawlinson. His 
Excellency extended a cordial welcome to Sir William Birdwood, the 
new Commander-in-Ohief, who was the first holder of this office who 
at the same timf^ had the exalted military rank of Eield-Marshal. He 
expressed his Government's appreciation of the services which had been 
rendered not only fco the Assembly but also to the Provincial Legisla- 
tive Coxincils by the first President of the Legislative Assembly, Sir 
Frederick VTIiyte. I am able to say,” said His Excellency, with 
confidence that Sir Frederick Whyte has discharged to the utmost 
the very heavy responsibilities laid upon him as first President of the 
Legislative Assembly, and I welcome this opportunity of tendering to 
him my thanks and the thanks of my Government for his very notable 
achievement.” 


Eeviewing the affairs of India, His Excellency referred to the posi- 
tion of Indians in South Africa, and stated that his Government was 
watching tbe situation closely and was still in cojnmunication with the 
Government of* South Africa. Dealing with internal affairs, His 
Excellency referred to the industrial depression, which, ^fortunately, 
had not been associated with any failure of Indian harvests. The 
depression appeared to be a phase of a world-wide movement which 
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INTRODUCTION. 


India couid not aspect to escape. Indeed it was "fortunate tkat tke 
oliange did not come to ker so quickly or so severely as it kad in many 
otker countries; and owing to a succession of good karvests tkere kad 
been a reserve of buying power in tke country. Ifevertkeless tke 
process of adjustment is difficult and tke condition of several of tkese 
industries will come before you. Public attention kas recently been 
directed to tke great cotton mill industry wkick after a period of nn- 
^xampled prosperity and expansion is now experiencing a reaction. My 
•Government kas been watcking tke position closely, and I kave con- 
sented to receive a deputation early next week from tke millowners of 
Bombay a,nd Ahmedabad. In tke circumstances I will reserve any 
furtker observations.’' His Excellency referred to tke four reports 
recently publisked by tke Tariff Board, to tkeir report dealing witk 
•steel, to tko recommendations of tke Coal Committee designed to reka- 
bilitate Indian coal in overseas markets, and to tke action wkick was 
<Jontemplated. Wkile giving due attention to industries, His Excellency 
said tkai kis Government was determined, so far as circumstances .would 
permit, not to neglect tke interests of wkat was really tke greatest 
of Indian industries, namely, agriculture. He knew from kis discus- 
sions witk tke Secretary of State tkat kis Government could rely upon 
kis most cordial support of tkis policy. Tke direct responsibility of 
tke Government of India for agricultural development in tke provinces 
kad ceased but in view of its paramount importance as tke basic 
industry of tke people of India, of tke improbability of Provincial 
Governments being in a position to undertake research on tke scale 
required, and of tke necessity for co-ordinating activities in tke wide 
field of agricultural development, tke Central Government, His Ex:3el- 
lency tkougkt, must continue to play an important part in agricultural 
progress. Witk tke improvement tkis year in our finances we kave 
been able to increase very considerably our activities in tke sphere of 
agriculture. Tke Agricultural Institute at Pusa is expanding its work 
of research, wkick is tke basis and condition of all progress. New 
varieties of crops kave added within tke past few years, crores of rupees 
to tke wealth of tke agriculturist, and tkese achievements point tke 
way to still more wonderful possibilities " In order to facili- 

tate tke co-ordination of provincial effort, tke Government of India 
kad under consideration a proposal for the establishment of an all- 
India agj'jcultural organisation wkick would kelp towards co-ordinating 
tke activities of tke various Provincial Departments of Agriculture, 
promote research, agricultural education, co-operation and otker estab- 
lished aids to agriculture and serve as a medium for agricultural pro- 
paganda throughout tke country." Witk tke object of obtaining tke 
views oi representative and responsible authorities, a definite scheme 
kad been formulated and it kad been decided to refer tkis proposal to 
tke Board of Agriculture at its next meeting at Pusa in December. His 
Excellency hoped tkat in addition to tke regular Provincial represen- 
tatives, Ministers of Agriculture of tke various provinces would also be 
able to attend on tkis important occasion. Turning to the action taken 
on tke report of tke Civil Justice Committee, His Excellency remarked 
that^mauy of tke recommendations could be put into effect by Local 
Governments, the High Courts and the presiding officers of the Courts 
of Justice. In some cases Government had decided to reduce the pro- 
posals of tke Committee to tke concrete form of Bills which would 
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come up duriug the session. In others they had addressed Local Goyern- 
ments tt?id High Cpnrts and would prepare Bills after they had received 
their opinions. His Excellency expressed his high appreciation of the 
work which had been performed by the Chairman and the Members of 
the Committee and by the co-opted members, non-official as well as 
official. 

His Excellency next referred to the Report of the Economic Inquiry 
Committee on the material which existed for holding an inquiry into 
the economic conditions of the people of India, the feasibility of insti- 
tuting an inquiry of this character, and the manner in which it could 
be carried out. The report had just been completed, and Government 
intended to publish it at an early date and to examine the recommen- 
dations without delay. His Excellency expressed his appreciation of 
the expedition with which the Committee had dealt with this compli- 
cated subject. 

With the leturn of sterling to a parity with gold, one of the most 
important conditions requisite for a fruitful re-examination of the 
problems of currency and exchange had been fulfilled, and Hi^ Excel- 
lency announced that His Majesty the King had approved the appoint- 
ment of a Royal Commission on Indian Currency to examine and 
report on the Indian exchange and currency system and practice; to 
consider whether any modifications are desirable in the interests of 
India, and to make recommendations. The Right Honourable Hilton 
Young would acl: as Chairman, and Professor J. C. Coyajee, Sir Maneckji 
Dadabhoy, Sir Reginald Mant, Sir Rajendra Nath Mukherji, Sir 
Alexander Murray, Mr, W. E. Preston, Sir Henry Strakosch, Sir 
Purshotamdas Thakurdas, and Sir Norcot Warren would be the mem- 
bers, with Mr, A. V. V. Aiyar of the Indian Einance Department 
and Mr. Baxter of the India Office as Joint Secretaries, His Excellency 
next referred to the Committee, known as the Indian Sandhurst Com- 
mittee, which had been appointed to investigate not only the whole 
subject 01 the best and most suitable means of training Indians to hold 
worthily and effi<*ieijtly His Majesty'*; Commission, but also the ques- 
tion of what measures should be adopted in order to attract the best 
type of Indian youth, in greater numbers than are at present forth- 
coming, to a military career.^’ His Excellency attached great import- 
ance to the enterprise upon which the Committee was embarking, and 
if they proved successful, they would, to the extent of their achieve- 
ment. help India forward in the path of progress. The Committee is 
widely representative of different branches of Indian opinion, and I am 
glad to note that in this important inquiry we shall have the assist- 
ance of the leader of the Swaraj Party. I must express gratification 

* that he is prepared to contidhute to the elucidation of the problems 
involved, but I should not think of seeking to press the implication 
of his action further than he himself wished.” The establishment of a 
Public Service Commission was being actively pursued in correspon- 
dence with the Secretary of State, and His Excellency hoped that it 
would shortly be possible to make an announcement outlining its func- 
tions, its constitution and its personnel. I dielieve,” said His Excel- 
lency, that it will confirm for the Services that sense of se^eurity in 
the conscientious discharge of their duties to which ^hey^ are justly 

* entitled, and that it will provide an independent and impartial fribnnal 
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ior tlie examination of grievances. I believe also that it will be a 
visible and concrete guarantee of the principle, on which all good 
Government is founded, that the ultimate object of administration is 
the interest of the State and the service of the public.^’ On the situa- 
tion relating to the religious endowments of the Sikh community ajid 
the various issues connected with it, His Excellency expressed his great 
gratification at finding that the hope of improvement in that situation 
had been realized or was on a fair way to be realized, During the 
whole course of the events and controversies which have engaged public 
attention, and sometimes, I regret to say, disturbed, the public peace 
in the Punjab, the Government of the Punjab and my own Government 
have been animated by a constant and single desire to promote by every 
means in our power a stable, an equitable and a friendly settlement of 
all the matters in issue, which shall do justice to the claims of all 
the interests legitimately concerned and which, in particular, shall 
restore the traditional relations of good understanding and mutual con- 
fidence between Government and the Sikh community. It is my belief 
that those relations, glorious in war and ^ no less renowned ’ in peace, 
whatever misundei standings have arisen and whatever unfortunate 
incidents have occurred, have never in truth suffered more than a 
partial and temporary distuihance, and I welcome every prospect cf 
their complete renewal and consolidation. A meavsure regulating the 
managemeiit of Sikh religious endowments had been enacted by the 
Punjab Legislative Council and had received such large and overwhelm- 
ing support from the interests directly or indirectly concerned as to 
leave no doubt regarding its general acceptance. The Government of 
the Punjab had made a generous offer to those who were under dete^g- 
tion in the province for certain offences arising out of the agitation, and 
His Excellency trusted that wise counsels would prevail in regard to 
it. “ I couniV' said His Excellency, as one of the palpable signs 
of a hopeful and auspicious future, the recent conclusion, with the co- 
operatio)! and assistance in the necessary arrangements of the autho- 
rities of the I^abha vState of the ceremonial reading of the Sikh scrip- 
tures at the Gangsar Gurdwara in that State. The policy scrupulously 
observed by Government has been to interpose no obstacde, there or 
^ilsewhere, to the free observance of religious ceremonies in such manner 
as not to conflict with other well-established rights and liberties. T 
will say no more on a subject which might revive old controversies 
than that I have every hope and confidence that, with the conclusion of 
the ceremmy I have referred to and the release of persons detained in 
the ISTabha State, we may all now unite to treat this incident as a closed 
chapter.^’ A bill validating such of the provisions of the Punjab Act 
as were beyond the competence of the local legislature would be intro- 
duced during the present legislative session, and His Excellency ex-" 
pressed bis confidence that a measure which offered so fair a prospect 
of a practical and equitable settlement of a momentous and complex 
issue and had been supported by so weighty a body of public opinion 
would receive also the ratification and endorsement of the Central Legis- 
lature. I trust that your deliberations will complete a legislative 
act whijph will not only“ afford a just and satisfactory solution of the 
matters it expressly contemplates, but will also contribute powerfully 
to the^ re-uniofJ and reconciliation of diverse aims in^ other spheres of. 
interests which we all have equally at heart. If we persevere and re- 
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double our efforts in tLe path, of miitiial forbearance and understanding, 
I have every confidence that the future will crown our labours.,’^ 

His Excellency referred to the many conferences and discussions he 
had had with the Secretary of State during his stay in England and 
also to tbe great advantage of representing the situation in India, as 
His Excellency conceived it, to the Prime Minister and the Cabinet. 
Towards the end of His Excellency’s visit the Secretary of State had 
made an important pronouncement in the House of Lords, where he 
had been careful to state that he was not announcing or purporting to 
announce decisions or conclusions. Nevertheless, it could not be doubted 
that his survey of the situation formed an important event in the history 
of political development in India, It showed,” said His Excellency, 
as it appeared to me, a growing appreciation and a sympathetic under- 
standing of the complexities and difficulties of Indian political prob- 
lems. You will have gathered from the Parliamentary reports that the 
general lines of the pronouncement were not seriously challenged in 
the British Parliament.” His Excellency trusted that he was not too 
optimistic in his belief that a temperate examination of the problems 
in an atmosphere free from suspicion and prejudice might lead to a 
more earnest and sincere co-operation and good-will from Indian politi- 
cians. I cannot hope,” said His Excellency, to convince all sec- 
tions of those who take an interest in public affairs. But if we are to 
advance towards a solution of our problems, we must get rid of the 
elements of bitterness and suspicion, which breed their evil progeny, 
alas ! too rapidly, and try whether the spirit of good-will may not 
prove a solvent for difficulties which have hitherto seemed to defy 
solution. 

I would ask those who may differ from me to bend their minds for 
a moment towards me, and to weigh observations based upon the experi- 
ence of a life-time and applied to Indian affairs by one who claims to be 
devoted to India and her interests. 

I came to India charged with the duty of helping to establish the 
Reformed Constitution and of assisting the country along the road of 
advance mapped out in the declaration of August 1917. The first great 
measure in pursuance of the new policy had been embodied in an Act of 
Parliament, It was unfortunate that this new system was launched at a 
period when the atmosphere was charged with bitterness and animosity. 
It is unnecessary to recapitulate the difficulties it encountered from the 
moment of its birth. They are still fresh in our minds. It suffices for 
the moment to recall that it met with determined opposition from certain 
sections of the community, directed at first from' without the Councils and 
latterly also from within. Remember that this was a newly-fashioned 
.Constitution— indeed a constitutional experiment without precedent — 
designed to meet the peculiar complexities of the situation in India. It 
had no doubt its imperfections, but it was the product of deep thought and 
the outcome of a genuine desire on the part of the British Parliament to 
give effect to the patriotic aspirations of Indian political leaders and to 
initiate a system of self-governing institutions. Much of the criticism 
directed against the Constitution was clearly in the nature of a protest 
against the refusal to grant complete self-government at one st^. But 
the ranks of the critics were also swelled by those who grgued that the 
•system did not fulfil the intentions of its author-? and sufferetl fi^om 
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obvious defects wbicb should be removed. These charges deserved exami* 
nation, and after three years’ experience of the new Constitution my 
Government, .wil'h the approval of His Majesty’s Government, decided 
that inquiry should be made not with a view to altering the structure, but 
for the purpose of determining whther any measures could be devised 
whereby the system might work more smoothly and efficiently. These 
problems v/ere examined by the Reforms Inquiry Committee, to whose 
labours both my Government and ail those who are interested in the 
working of the Constitution owe a debt of gratitude.” 

His Excellency regretted that the Committee had not been able 
to come to' unanimous conclusions. The majority have made a series 
of recomm.endations ” said His Excellency, which taken broadly 
appear tj be acknowledged as suggesting improvements on the existing 
practice. They are fashioned with a genuine desire to improve the 
present machinery. I do not of course claim for them infallibility or 
deny that they must be examined in detail with some care. My Govern- 
ment are prepared to accept in substance the view of the majority that 
the Constitution should he maintained and amended, where necessary, 
in order to remove defects in its working on the lines recommended by 
them.” The Government could not, however, at present commit them- 
selves to all the individual recommendations or to the form or method 
by which they should be carried into effect, inasmuch as there had not 
been sufficient time for full consideration of them with the authorities 
concerned or even by His Excellency with his Council. An oppor- 
tunity would be afforded to the Legislature for debating the policy, 
before linai conclusions were reached, and every consideration would be* 
given to the views presented to Government. The minority had stated 
that they had no objection to many of the proposals of their colleague^, 
but they were unable to accept the report of the majority because they 
desired to progress more rapidly and by different methods. In their 
opinion, no substantial resruts would be produced by the process of 
amendment of defects recommended by the majority. Briefly,” said 
His Excellency, the minority ask whether the Constitution should not 
be put on a permanent basis with provision for automatic progress in the 
future, and they are in favour of a system of Provincial autonomy. 
They press for an early enquiry with a view to fulfilling these aspira- 
tions In effect, the recommendations of the minority amount 

to a demand for an early and authoritative inquiry with a view to a 
revision of the Constitution, The issue at the moment between them 
and the Government of India is largely one of time for the appointment 
of a Commission,” I understand their impatience,” continued His 
Excellency, but my Government and I, after most carefully weighing 
their views, have reached the conclusion that the moment for an 
inquiry has’nol; yet arrived.” His Excellency believed that the present, 
moment was especially favourable for a combined effort to work the 
Constitution. The period of financial stringency seemed to he passing 
away, a notable beginning in the remission of provincial contributions 
had" been made, and His Excellency trusted that these new resources 
would strengthen the position of Ministers. Another change of import- 
ance had* been made in the proposals of the Lee Commission. It had 
been one of the complaints of Minivsters that the organization of their 
superior services through which their Departments were administered 
lay noirin their hands but in those of the Secretary of S^ate. Steps were^ 
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being taken to give effect in tiiis respect to tlie principles laid down 
by tlie J oint Select Committee of Parliament tliat Ministers slxoiild Lave 
tLe fullest opportunity of managing tLat field of government wLicL 
was entrusted to tLeir care. Recruitment by tLe Secretary of State for 
tLe Indian Educational Service, tLe Indian Agricultural Service, tLe 
Indian Yeteriiiary Service, tLe Buildings and Roads BrancL of tlie Indian 
Service of Engineers and in Bombay and Burma for tLe Indian Forest 
Serivce Lad ceased, and in tLese brancLes of tLe administration Minis- 
ters would be autLorised to start building up by new recruitment 
their own Provincial Services, subject only to such restrictions as ex- 
perience showed to be necessary for safe-guarding the integrity,, the 
independence and the efficiency of Public Services. TLe problem of the 
Indian Aledical Service was more difficult, but here too the principle 
of establishing Provincial Medical Services Lad been accepted subject 
to certain conditions which were under consideration. In any event His 
Excellency thought that it was too early to pronounce a final verdict 
as to the failure or success of Dyarchy, His Excellency himself Laving 
come to the conclusion that Dyarchy, whatever its deficiencies may 
be, Las so far proved more successful in its operations than some of 
its friends and most of its critics could have expected. We shall be 
in a far better position and in a comparatively short time to form a 
final judgment, if the system is worked in the future with general good- 
will and co-operation.’^ 

His Excellency referred to Lord Birkenhead’s speech where he had 
disclaimed on behalf of the British Parliament any monopoly in the 
art of framing Constitutions and where he had invited Indians to pro- 
duce a Constitution which ^ carries behind it a fair measure of general 
agreement among the great peoples of India,’ and had given an assu- 
rance that such a contribution would be most carefully examined by 
the Groverament of India, by the Secretary of State himself and by the 
Commission whenever that body might be assembled. The time 
which may elapse before re-examination of the Constitution,” said His 
Excellency, whenever that may happen, could not be better occupied 
by public men in India than by devoting serious practical thought to 

these problems We are not wedded to our own particular 

methods of attaining our object. Whatever may be proposed will be the 
subject of most careful examination by the Grovernment of India, and 
eventually by the Commission before it is submitted to the British Parlia- 
ment. The Commission should know whether there is any general con- 
sensus of opinion among the various classes and communities of India as 
to the direction in which the development of self-government within the 
Empire should be sought. Should we persevere in our proposed course 
or is there an alternative line of advance which would be more in accord- 
ance with Indian ideas and would receive the support of the numerous 
interests concerned? If any alteimative methods are to be suggested, 
much hard thinking is required. Constitutional problems are not solved 
by a phrase. Account must be taken of unparalleled complexities — diver- 
sities of race, diversities of religion, striking diversities of intellectual 
development and a social organisation which separates classes with a 
rigidity unknown in any other great country. ^It must be kept steadily in 
mind that it is a primary duty of Government to provide security against 
external aggression and to preserve peace and order wit!{jin its territories, 
and in India it is imperative that adequate means should be devised fop 
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tLe protection of minorities. ISo greater problem in self-government lias 
ever been set before* a people. Ifo problem has ev.er more assuredly 
required* accurate and practical tliinking. 

There are many in India at the present moment who hold the solu- 
tion lies in Provincial autonomy. The principle that local affairs should 
be administered by Local Governments is one that commands general 
acceptance. But if we are to avoid disintegration — a danger that the 
history of India constantly emphasises — there must, in my judgment, be 
a strong Central Government capable of exercising a legitimate degree of 
supervision and control. The relations of such a Government to a number 
of so-called autonomous Provincial Governments have not yet been thought 
out. It can scarcely be contemplated even by the most ardent friends of 
Provincial autonomy that there should be nine or more, and as some con- 
. tend many more, separate and independent Provincial Governments en- 
tirely free in all directions from supervision and control. Before any 
scheme of Provincial autonomy could be established, the functions that 
should be entrusted to them and the degree of supervision and control to 
be exercised over them must be explored with patience. Here is an un- 
limited field of work waiting for those who, like the minority of the Ee- 
forms Inquiry Committee, believe that the present Constitution must be 
radically amended. Meantime close contact with the practical working 
of the present machine will provide a useful corrective against too great 
an obsession with theory, which history shows to be a danger ever lurk- 
ing in wait for the drafter of Constitutions.^’ 

Concluding his speech. His Excellency said: I would draw atten- 
tion to an attitude not uncommon among politicians that the programme 
and conditions of advance laid down in the preamble of the Govern- 
ment of India Act are a humiliation to India in that the prescription 
of successive stages and the testing of each stage by results is a reflec- 
tion on the capacity of Indians. Be it remembered that we are engaged 
on a problem new to India and new also to the British Parliament. 
I think the nature of the. problem as it presents itself to the Bidtish 
people is not fully appreciated by those who express themselves as 
humiliated. They assume that the path to self-government lies along 
a broad metalled road, and that if they could only be freed from the 
impediments and restrictions imposed by the present form of govern- 
ntent, they could run safely, rapidly and directly to their goal. To 
my mind the problem presents its^jf under a different figure. I think 
rather of a man picking his way through unexplored regions towards his 
destination which glimmers faint, but clear in the distance. He halts on 
firm ground and seeks the next spot to which he can safely entrust him- 
self. A rash step may engulf him or delay his progress indefinitely. 
His advance may not be rapid, but it is well and surely planned. As 
he advances, experience teaches him to distinguish more certainly and 
quickly the fi.rm ground from the treacherous surface. And so he wins 
to his ultimate goal. 

Gentlemen, if I may strike a personal note, the natural term of my 
period of office is rapidly approaching, and my future opportunities of 
addressing you, the Members of the Indian Legislature, must- neces.sarily 
be few. T have spoken to you to-day from the conviction of my heart — I 
trust without rousing a tinge of bitterness or animosity. I have evpressed 
to you the thoughts of one who, whatever mistakes or errors he may have 
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committed, has a •warm affection for India and a deep devotion to her 
interests. For these reasons I have been desirous of carrying you with me, 
along the only avenue which, in my judgment, can lead to the Promised 
Land — to the proud heights of Indians destination. It is my earnest 
pr^iyer that India, with the co-operation of ail of us — of every lace,. 
community and interest — that wish her well, may avoid the pitfalls- 
that beset her path and win through to the goal to which her face is setP’ 

Questions and Answers, 

Excluding those of which private notice was given, 999 starred and 
191 unstarred questions were put and answered in the Legislative 
Questions and Answers. AssemWJ^ and 145 questions were answered in the 
Council of State. There were days when the full 
hour allotted to Questions did not suffice to exhaust the list, and here 
were also occasions when Questions took up only a few minutes. Govern- 
ment does not hesitate to give information whenever, consistently with 
public interest and other considerations, it can do so. There was no. 
evidence of dissatisfaction on this account on non-official benches even 
though sometimes government had to decline to answer certain questions- 
on the ground that the time, labour and cost involved in collecting the 
information required was not commensurate with the end its publication 
would serve. 

The subjects of interpellation during the Simla session were not very 
different from those of former sessions. The increasing association of 
Indians in the public services, the representation of Muhammadans,. 
Sikhs and minority communities in various Government services, the 
grievances of individual officers, and the position of Indian students in 
foreign countries engaged the attention of the Legislature. Questions 
were also directed towards currency, securities, the protection and deve- 
lopment of industries, cinemas, railways and the air route to England. 
The position of Indians abroad did not by any means play an unimport- 
ant part. The crisis in the cotton mill industry was responsible for some 
interpellations ; and the adoption of a rupee tender for purchases by the 
Indian Stores Department and purchases by the Army Department con- 
tinued to elicit inquiries. Super-tax and Income-tax offered another 
field. The British Empire Exhibition, in which the Legislature had' 
previously taken an interest, did not escape its attention; and there was 
no falling off in the keeness which has always been shown in questions- 
relating to the constitution. 

Mention has already been made of the reference His Excellency the 
Viceroy had made to the Members of the Central Legislature who had 

p , + T 1 recently died. References were also made by 

mren op cs. members to the deaths of Lord Rawlinson, Sir 

Surendranath Banerjea, and Mr. C. R. Das; tributes were paid from alt 
quarters to the services they had rendered; and regret was- warmly ex- 
pressd at the loss their demise entailed. 

On the 22nd August the election of the non-official President was 
held. Mr. V. J, Patel and Diwan Bahadur Tf Rangachariar were the 
two candidates. By 58 votes against 56 Mr. Patel 
to Sir Fre- declared to have been elected? On th^e 24th 

^ * August 1925 a message was read form Ex- 
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cellency tlie Viceroy and Governor General approving tire election of 
Mr. Patei. Then followed interesting speeches of farewell to bir h rederick 
"Whyte and of welcome to the new President. Sir Alexander Mnddiman on 
"behalf of the official Benches expressed regret at Sir Predenck leaving 
the Assembly and oSered their best wishes and hopes for his future pros- 
perity and success. The Home Member remarked that Sir Frederick 
had truly laid the foundations of procedure on which, he trusted, suc- 
ceeding Presidents would develop what in the end would be a magnificent 
superstructure. He testified to the absolute impartiality and complete 
fairness with which Sir Frederick had exercised the powers of control 
and paid a tribute to the manner in which those powers had been exer- 
cised. On behalf of the Swaraj party, Pandit Motilal Hehru referred 
to the very high standard which Sir Frederick had set and remarked 
that he had discharged his duties '"with conspicuous ability, becoming 
-dignity, and unfailing courtesy and fairness.” Mr. Jinnah said that 
Sir Frederick had " displayed a sound sense of judgment, a great pre- 
sence of mind, quick decision, and always the best of intentions to arrive 
at the fairest and most impartial decision.” On behalf of non-official 
Europeans Sir Darcy Lindsay expressed regret at the loss of their 
guide, philosopher and friend,’^ and said that were it not for the fact 
that the rules required that they should elect their new President from 
amongst themselves, and any departure from the intention of that rule 
might have been misunderstood. Sir Frederick’s friends in the House 
would have liked to pay him the compliment of asking him to accept the 
Chair until the end of the present Assembly. Diwan Bahadur T. Hanga- 
chariar said that if the Government was proud of the incoming President, 
it was prouder of Sir Frederick Whyte, who as the first President he»d 
made his mark and had made the whole world take an abiding interest 
in the way in which they were progressing. In the course of his reply 
Sir Frederick Whyte said that he was a debtor to the Assembly for many 
"things, for their unfailing co-operation with the Chair, for their cheerful 
acceptance of his rulings and for their great forbearance, and the Assem- 
ly had now added a new account to his debt by the manner of its 
iarewell. 

In the election of the new President a landmark had been reached in 
4he Government of India Act, and the occasion was historic. In wel- 
coming the elected President, Sir Alexander 
^^elcome to New Presi- Muddiman as Leader of the House assured him 
^ ‘ of the support which he said " it is your right to 

expect and it will be my duty to accord. You have been called to a 
great office with great responsibilities, and we have a confident hope 
ihat you will discharge them greatly. I trust that the relations that 
have existed between the Chair and the House during the tenure of* 
office of your distinguished predecessor will continue.” Pandit Motilal 
ISTehru accorded a most hearty welcome, and said that Mr. Patel had 
filled them with high hopes of expectation which he would worthily 
■fulfil. Mr. Jinnah hoped that Mr. Patel would try his utmost to fulfil 
the expectations of his friends. Sir Henry Stanyon said that by his elec- 
tion Mr. Patel had beceme detached from his political adherents and 
private Apolitical friends, he was now at one and the same moment the 
Tuler of procedure in the House and the bondslave ojP the conventions, 
-'which "'surrounded and sustained the Chair. As a Member of tbe Bouse* 
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and as his Deputy, Mr. Rangachariar promised Mr. Patel his hearty co- 
operation in the discharge of his duties. Mr. Patel thanked the Assem- 
bly for having elected him and assured the Members that he had accepted 
ihe office with high hopes and with a full realization of the implications 
involved in it. He appealed for co-operation and assured the House that 
h^ was in every sense of the term rea%" to extend his co-operation. In 
the discharge of my duties, I shall, I assure you,” said Mr. Patel, ob- 
serve strict impartiality in dealing with all sections of the House 
irrespective of party considerations. Prom this moment, I cease to be a 
party man. I belong to no party, I belong to all parties.” 

In the issues dealing with preceding sessions under Current Topics 
have always been grouped motions for adjournment. There was only 

^ , one such motion during the session, when on the 

Motion for adjournment. 

the adjournment of the business of the Assembly to discuss a definite 
matter of urgent public importance, namely the composition of the 
Currency Commission. In moving his motion Mr. Jinnah referred 
to Mr. Venkatapati Raju^s Resolution, which had been carried 
during the Delhi session recommending that a Committee with a majo- 
rity of Indian non-officials on it and with an Indian Chairman be imme- 
diately appointed to examine the whole question of exchange and cur- 
rency. He said that Sir Basil Blackett had objected to the terms of the- 
Resolution but had agreed that there should be an efiecitve and adequate' 
representation of Indian interests on the Committee, Mr. Jinnah re- 
marked that both the public and the press were dissatisfied with the* 
composition of the Commission and considered that Indian interests- 
would not he adequately and effectively represented on it. Mr. J amnadas 
Mehta complained that the Government had defied the Resolution of 
the Assembly, that the six European gentlemen did not command the 
confidence of the Indian public, and of the Indian members, excepting 
Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas, not one had succeeded in any Local Board 
election much less in any election for the Legislative Assembly. Mr. D;. 
P. Sinha complained that the largest interest in the country, namely, 
agriculture, was unrepresented on the constitution of the Commission. 
Mr. Tenkatapati Raju stated that there were six conflicting interests — - 
equity between debtor and creditor, equity between the taxpayer and the 
Government, and equity between the exporting merchant and the import- 
ing merchant, and inquired which interest Sir Basil thought would be- 
represented by the gentlemen on the Commission. Sir Basil Blackett, 
replying to the debate, said that the arguments which had been advanced' 
were mutually destructive, and every one of those who had spoken would 
have spoken against the personnel of a Committee appointed by anyone 
.of the other five. He protested against the manner in which the debate 
had taken the form of a discussion of the merits of the ten gentlemen who 
were on the Commission. I do put it to this House that it is not doing 
justice to itself and it is making a very bad impression on the world in 
general if the immediate effect of the appointment of Indians with 
knowledge of the subject to a Commission is that their qualifications and 
qualities are belittled in this House.” Refe^pring to the Resolution 
passed during the Delhi Session, the Einance Member recalled what hr 
had said and observed that though he had then hoped thaMhe Committee 
Vould be appointed within twelve months, it had been appointed in 'just 
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fieven montlis, and that the terms of reference were sq wide that no one 
had objected to them*. As to what interests the ten members represented, 
the Finance Member said: — ''I state quite conidehtly that they have 
been chosen to represent one interest only and that is the true interest of 
India taken as a whole; that is the only matter that is under consider- 
ation — ^the interests of India . . . There are ten gentlemen and^ thby 
are likely to be very adequate and effective in representing Indian inter- 
ests. The Finance Member said that he had given a definite undertak- 
ing that the Government would see to it that there was adequate and 
effective Indian representation and he asserted that that undertaking had 
been fulfilled. Proceeding, he said: — '' Essentially what you want is a 
set of gentlemen who are thoroughly impartial, who have not, so far as 
possible, committed themselves in advance to particular views, who have 
a wide inowledge of Indian conditions as well as of financial conditions 
and who are capable of arriving at an unprejudiced and unbiassed judg- 
ment after listening to the evidence on the subject matter of their terms 
of reference .... It is a very big task requiring very expert and very 
wide knowledge, and it does not require the representation of this indus- 
try, that industry, labour, capital, debtor, creditor or taxpaper or Gov- 
ernment. He advised the House not to pass a derogatory motion in 
regard to "llfce Commission before it came out. Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya regretted that criticisms had been passed upon some members 
of the Commission and contended that the main suggestion of the dis- 
cussion was not that the members who had been appointed should be 
cashiered but that a few additions should be made. Pandit Motilal 
Nehra said that the reason why these ten gentlemen, European or Indian, 
had been appointed was that they had the courage of differing from t|^e 
views of the public in India, and he criticised the Finance Member’s 
attitude as disclosing that he believed that the true representatives of 
Indian interests were not Indians but Europeans. Sir Alexander 
Muddiman usked the House to bear in mind that men of great reputation 
and standing would not take part or care to serve on any Commission 
relating to India if they were to be charged with lack of impartiality or 
with having made up their minds before they took part in those Commis- 
sions. Mr. Jinnah agreed that personal attacks on individual members 
•of the Commission were not right and asked the House to vote on one 
issue only, namely, that Indian interests were not adequately and effec- 
tively represented on the Commission. Sir Basil Blackett remarked that 
whereas in 1913 and 1918 only one Indian had been appointed, on the 
present Commission there were four Indians and an Indian Secretary, 
which, he thought, was considerable Indianization. He said that the 
•direct effect of the vote would be a vote of censure on the four gentlemen 
who had been appointed to the Commission. He appealed to the House^ 
io content itself with the discussion in which a considerable number of 
Members had expressed their opinions and to withdraw the motion. The 
motion was, however, pressed to a division and carried by 64 votes 
4^ gainst 45, 

Resohctions, 

I'.re-^ious Sessions have shown the anxiety of the Indian Legislature 
with regard te its constitutional position and powers and it was only 
natural that the most important resolutions of the last Session, were those' 
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connected with the Report of the Reforms Inquiry Committee. The 
main resolution on^this subject was moved by Sir Alexander Muddiman 
in the Legislative Assembly on the 7th September 1925 and'by Mr.* Crerar 
in the Council of State on the 11th September 1925 in the following 

terms : — 

• 

‘‘ This Assembly recommends to the Governor General in Council that he do 
accept the principle underlying the majority report of the Reforms Inquiry Com- 
mittee and that he do_ give early consideration to the detailed recommendations 
therein contained for improvements in the machinery of Government.’’ 


mittee Report 
Assembly. 


in the 


In referring to the history of the appointment of the Reforms Inquiry 
Committee the Home Member turned to the terms of reference and said 
that while the first part — ^the scope of the inquiry 
Reforms Inquiry Com- fj^to the defects — ^was wide, the second part deal- 
ing with the suggestion of remedies was definitely 
restricted. The restriction gave the answer to 
the criticism that the Committee had not made wider recommendations. 
Sir Alexander referred to the difficulties of such an inquiry and parti- 
cularly to the fact that many of those engaged in working the reforms 
were still occupying the offices to which they had first been appointed. 

The real difference in a few words between the report of 

the majority and the report of the minority ’’ said the Home Member 
is that the majority say that the existing constitution is capable of 
amendment and should be amended in the way that the report suggests. 
The minority report, while not hostile to many of the recommendations 
and perhaps even favourable to a few, takes the line that the present con- 
stitutional machinery needs structural changes beyond the scope of any 
rtoiedy within the terms of reference.’’ The Home Member asked the 
flouse to accept the policy of improving the existing constitution and to 
consider the recommendations which had in this behalf been made. I 
cannot commit the Govenment of India to “any particular individual re- 
commendations, but I do say and I do ask the House to agree with me 
that these are valuable recommendations which need consideration as 
likely to lead to improvements which practical men ought seriously to 
consider.” Proceeding the Home Member said that it had been urged 
that the recommendations would satisfy no one, that the machine had 
been a failure and would not work, that seeing that the Commission had 
to come it was no use dealing piece-meal with this large question ; but he 
refused to subscribe to these views. The machinery was neither simple 
nor uncomplicated and it was only by trial that it could be noticed as to 
where it ran hot. Dealing further with the difference between the 
minority and the majority reports, the Home Member referred to the end 
of the former report where the minority had asked for' a Royal Commis- 
•sion and said that the issue was one of time. Sir Alexander relied on 
His Excellency the Viceroy’s speech where he had said that if based on 
the material now available, the results of the inquiry could only lead to 
disappointment ; and he strongly emphasised how especially qualified his 
Excellency was to give the opinion and further that he was in a peculiarly 
good position to estimate and judge current events and probabilities in 
the political world because he had only recently; returned from England 
where he had met the representatives of all political parties. The Home 
Member next referred to the Preamble to the Governmei^t of India Act 
which contained the general scheme of reform and said that it did not 
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envisage automatic but gradual progress. He also referred to section 
84A of the Act under wbicli tbe Statutory inquiry must take place not 
later than 1929; and quoted from tbe speech of tbe Secretary of State to- 
show that tbe door was still open, but be added it was not open to menace 
or to violence. Tbe Commission might be appointed earlier than 1929, 
that could only be on tbe conditions laid down by tbe Secretary of Sta'te. 
If it was appointed, tbe Home Member inquired, wbat would tbe Commis- 
sion do? It would have to consider, inter alia, tbe past working of tbe 
Act and an account of tbeir stewardship would have to be given both by 
those who bad worked tbe reforms and those who bad not. Prom tbe 
first Assembly and tbe first Council of State a large and important body of 
educated opinion bad stood aside. They bad entered tbe second Assem- 
bly, but tbe first Legislative Assembly bad not bad tbe assistance of those 
who were now present. Tbe experience of tbe second Legislature was 
btill developing. Wbat opinion would tbe Commission form on tbe facts 
and events available? Tbe question of tbe date of tbe appointment of 
tbe Commission has never seemed to me personally ’’ observed tbe Home 
Member of great importance. I have always thought that great and 
unnecessary attention has been directed to that point. Wbat is really 
important is wbat you will lay before tbe Commission when it is 
appointed. You do not want a Commission to come out when you have 
nothing to lay before it. When tbe talents are demanded of you, wbat 

answer will you give? Nearly six years have passed and our 

proceedings have been written down. Do we wish the next years to 
pass in tbe same way? Are we to remain estranged and attempt to deal 
with this problem — a problem tbe greatest which has ever presented itself 
to tbe human race, for you are building a constitution not for a nation 
but for a Continent — can we afford to stand aside, can we afford to remain, 
as I sometimes feel we are remaining, on tbe one hand a party trying to- 
storm a fortress, on tbe other band persons defending that fortress as if 
their lives depended upon it? Sir, that is not the way in which consti- 
tutional progress and constitutional reform can be effected.’’ His Ex- 
cellency the Viceroy had made an eloquent appeal for co-operation; tbe 
Secretary of State bad indicated that constitutional progress might be 
accelerated on condition that there was everywhere among responsible 
leaders of Indian thought evidence of a sincere and genuine desire to 
co-operate in making the best of the existing constitution. That, Sir 
Alexander Muddiman claimed, was the essence of his resolution. 

Pandit Motilal Nehru moved the following amendment: — 

“ That for the original Resolution the following be substituted : 

‘ This Assembly while confirming and reiterating the demand contained in the 
Resolution passed by it on the 18th February 1924, recommends to the Goyernor 
General in Council that he be pleased to takei immediate steps to move His Majesty^s 
Government to make a declaration in Parliament embodying the following funda- 
mental changes in the present constitutional machinery and administration of 
India : 

(a) The Revenues of India and all property vested in or arising or accruing 
from property or rights vested in His Majesty under the Government of 
India Act, 1858, or the present x\ct or received by the Secretary of 
State in Council under any of the said Acts shall hereafter vest in the 
Governor General in Council for the purposes of the Government of 
^ India. 

(h) The Governor General in Council shall be responsible to the Indian Legisla- 
ture steid subject to such responsibility shall have -fjie power to control 
the expenditure of the Revenues of India and make such grants and 
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appropriations of any part of those Eevennes or of any other property 
as is at^ present under the control or disposal of the Secretary of State 
for India in Council, save and except the following ‘which ^all for a 
fixed term of years remain under the control of the Secretary of State 
for India: 

(z) Expenditure on the Military Services up to a fixed limit. 

(ii) Expenditure classed as political and foreign. 

{in) The payment of all debts and liabilities hitherto lawfully contracted 
and incurred by the Secretary of State for India in Council on 
account of the Government of India. 

<c) The Council of the Secretary of State for India shall be abolished and the 
position and functions of the Secretary of State for India shall be 
assimilated to those of the Secretary of State for the self-governing 
Dominions save as otherwise provided in clause (&). 

(d) The Indian Army shall be nationalised within a reasonably short and 

definite period of time and Indians shall be admitted for service in all 
arms of defence and for that purpose, the Governor General and the 
Commander-in-Chief shall be assisted by a Minister responsible to the 
Assembly, 

(e) The Central and Provincial Legislatures shall consist entirely of members 

elected by constituencies formed on as wide a franchise as possible. 

(/) The principle of responsibility to the Legislature shall be introduced in 
all branches of the administration of the Central Government subject 
to traditional reservations and residuary powers in the Governor General 
in respect of the control of Military and Foreign and Political affairs 
for a fixed term of years: 

Provided that during the said fixed term the proposals of the Governor 
General in Council for the appropriation of any revenue or moneys for 
military or other expenditure classified as ‘ Defence ’ shall be submitted 
to the vote of the Legislature ; but ^ that the Governor General in 
Council shall have power, notwithstanding the vote of the Assembly, to 
appropriate up to a fixed maximum any sum he may consider necessary 
for such expenditure and in the event of a war to authorise such ex- 
penditure as may be considered necessary exceeding the maximum so 
fixed. 

{g) The present system of Dyarchy in the Provinces shall be abolished and 
replaced by Unitary and Autonomous Responsible Governments subject 
to the general control and residuary powers of the Central Government 
in inter-provincial and all-India matters. 

{h) The Indian Legislature shall, after the expiry of the fixed term of years 
referred to in clauses (b) and (/), have full powers to make such amend- 
ments in the constitution of India from time to time as may appear to 
it necessary or desirable. 

This Assembly further recommends to the Governor General in Council that 
necessary steps be taken : 

(a) to constitute in consultation with the Legislative Assembly a convention, 

round table conference or other suitable agency adequately representa- 
tive of all Indian, European and Anglo-Indian interests to frame with 
due regard to the interests of minorities a detailed scheme based on the 
above principles, after making such inquiry as may be necessary in this 
behalf ; 

(b) to place the said scheme for approval before the Legislative Assembly and 

submit the same to the British Parliament to be embodied in a Statute 

In moving his amendment Mr. ISTelirii said that the Home Member’s 
resolution contained recommendations involving sorae of the most contro- 
versial questions which were agitating the public mind. '' What we are 
trying to do is to find a place in the sun for ourselves ” said Mr. Hehru. 

If we are to have it, we shall need no recommendation from you for the 
things which will he ours. If we are not to have it, your recommend- 
ations will not carry us far and we can do without them. The most im- 
portant part is»the principle.” Dealing with the first part of the resolu- 
tion Mr. Hehru said that he had failed to discover any principle under- 
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lying it. Sometliing. could be done under tbe Government of India Act 
and that sometliing was contained in tbe recommendations, but it would 
neither meet their requirements nor was it worth having. The principle, 
Mr. Nehru inferred from the recommendations, was Give as little as 
you can and make sure that in that little you give, the power and pres- 
tige of the bureaucracy is not in the least jeapordised.’’ Neither Dyarchy 
with responsibility in the Central Government, nor Dyarchy in the pro- 
vinces had succeeded. In its concluding Chapter the Montagu-Chelmsford 
Deport had recognised that the scheme was charged with the potentiality 
of friction, but it had expressed the hope that it would work smoothly. 
Mr. Nehru denied that Dyarchy was a new experiment because, he said, 
it had been tried in Canada and had failed. The results in India had 
been the same. He criticised the manner in which, he said, the majority 
report had got over the overwhelming evidence which witnesses had given 
of the failure of Dyarchy. Instead of giving a clear pronouncement that 
Dyarchy had not succeeded, the Committee had indulged in a quibble. 
The minority, Mr. Nehru observed, had been clearer and more precise in 
saying that the present system had failed; and Mr. Nehru could not 
understand how a hybrid system introduced by speculative constitution- 
alists could have resulted otherwise. He next quoted from the Secretary 
of State who, he tried to show, was also distrustful of Dyarchy. Though 
Lord Birkenhead had not said that Dyarchy had failed he had nowhere 
said that it had altogether succeeded. Mr. Nehru understood him to have 
said that Dyarchy had succeeded where it was not Dyarchy at all.” 
The system stood condemned and yet, Mr. Nehru complained, they were 
held bound to it. The position to Mr. Nehru’s mind clearly was that 
you have either to give us real reforms or to go back to your time-"* 
honoured methods of autocratic rule.” 

Coming to his amendment Mr. Nehru said that in its first part it 
asked for a declaration by Parliament embodying certain fundamental 
principles. In 1924, Mr. Nehru had asked for a round table conference, 
which had been refused and he was now making the present suggestion 
because of the very generous invitation which had been extended by Lord 
Birkenhead. He asked Government to agree to the principle because 
without it it would be impossible to frame a constitution which would 
answer the requirements of the time. Briefly, the principle was that 
they wanted responsible government in the Central Legislature and the 
executive, with certain reservations, to be responsible to the Legislature. 
Dealing with the reservations in his amendment Mr. Nehru pointed to 
the military expenditure and said that in the suggestion that they had 
made they did not admit that they could not do the task if they undertook 
it, but they were making the offer because it had been agreed upon by all 
nationalists. He asked the Government to take the offer in the spirit of 
settlement and added that if they did not, it would not be binding on the 
Swarajists. They wanted the abolition of Dyarchy and the right to 
frame their own constitution. After Parliament had made the declara- 
tion, Government might have a Convention, a round table conference or 
any other agency they liked so long as it was representative. Deplying 
to the Home Member’s remarks about those who had stood aside during 
the first Assembly, Mr. Nehru tried to explain how non-co-operators had 
acted and added^that the section which had worked the^ had also ad- 
mitted that the reforms were a failure and that the machine was over- 
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clogged. Mr. I^eliriL remarked tliat tkose who had takea to aou-co-opera- 
tioa had been persecuted and that they had entered the Legislatures to 
mend or to end the* constitution. They had first engaged^themselves in 
mending it ; if they failed, they would take to ending it. Their national 
demand had been put in the resolution of February 1924; Sir Malcolm 
Hailey had formulated the Government policy and had said that if the 
committee reported that no improvement within the Act was possible the 
question of the revision of the Act would be left open. Mr. Nehru main- 
tained that the defects in the constitution had been conceded and he asked 
Government to revise the constitution^ in a manner acceptable to the 
country. The Swarajists refused to accept the Preamble to the Govern- 
ment of India Act ; they had sufiered in the past ; they were prepared to 
suffer in the future. The fundamental principle of devising a constitu- 
tion for India must be self-determination.’’ Dealing further with his 
amendment, Mr. Nehru said that he was not asking the Government to 
do more than His Majesty’s Government had done in following the wishes 
of the people concerned in framing constitutions for Australia and South 
Africa. Mr. Nehru asserted that the Swarajists would not be diverted 
by strong words in the pursuit of their birth-right. If the door 
of co-operation was not open to threats, still less would it be 
stormed by force. In further commending his amendment Mr. Nehru 
said that it would clarify the issue as to what the Hoyal Commission 
would do. Wise men were not slaves of facts and Mr. Nehru 
said that they were not slaves of Preambles either. All Acts of 
Parliament were the results of its wisdom and experience. It could 
set aside its own Acts ; and Mr. Nehru asked it to do the same with regard 
to the Government of India Act. If the first condition for further ad- 
vice was co-operation, Mr. Nehru said, My first condition, as clear a 
condition as your own is, is that unless you show a change of heart, we 
are not going to co-operate. The hand of fellowship was extended to you 
in no grudging spirit by the late founder and chief of the Swaraj party. 
Tou have rejected it, but I am here to say that I and my party stand by 
what he said.” (Mr. Das’s Faridpur speech). If Government did not 
accept it, the Swarajists would be forced to go on the road they had first 
chosen. When there is no alternative open to us, we must take the 
road leading to it (civil disobedience), however, long and weary it may 
be. Civil disobedience may not come for years, but it has to come one 
day, and the sooner we begin our preparation the better.” Continuing 
Mr. Nehru said The history of the so-called reforms is painful and 
depressing reading at present, but as it develops in the near future, it 
will, I am confident, furnish the brightest chapter to the chequered his- 
tory of this land. The struggle for freedom once begun must sooner or 
later have its appointed end, and that end is no other than the achieve- 
*ment of the fullest freedom. It remains to be seen whether England will 
share the credit of that achievement by willingly giving a helping hand 
or suffer that achievement to be wrested from her unwilling hands. 
These are the only alternatives. It is for England to choose.” 

Colonel Crawford commented on Mr. Nehru’s refusal to serve on the 
■Reforms Inquiry Committee and congratulated the members of the 
minority on having served on it. Colonel Crawford denied that Dyarchy 
had failed, but admitted that it was unpopular and clainied that its un- 
.popularity was thie chief evidence of its impartiality. He" was agreeable 
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to tte appointment of a Royal Commission earlier than 1929 , but he felt 
that the demon of distrust must be exercised before the Commission was 
appointed. Referring to the difficulties in the way o'f India being given 
responsible government. Colonel Crawford expressed the view that India 
was not a nation and he thought that India should have a representative 
rather than a democratic Government. He strongly pleaded for 
co-operation. ^ Sir Sivaswamy Aiyer approved of all the recommendations 
of the majority report, but considered them inadequate and unsatisfac- 
tory. To him it was surprising ^that Dyarchy which had been so much 
condemned should have found such strong champions from the Secretary 
of State downwards. The reason appeared to him to be that they had 
first condemned Dyarchy because they had objected to any transfer of 
power, and now they were supporting Dyarchy because they felt that any 
further advance would mean greater transference of power to which they 
were opposed. If the Commission was fairminded. Sir Sivaswamy Aiyer 
thought that it would easily discover the answer and he declined to share 
the fear that its verdict would be against India. Want of co-operation, 
Sir Sivaswamy Aiyer thought, did not imply want of capacity, and if 
the only inference that could be drawn from the abstention of the non- 
co-operators was that they were opposed to the British connection, the 
Commission might well be influenced by it into reporting against a fur- 
ther advance. But the real meaning of the attitude of the non-co- 
operators to Sir Sivaswamy Aiyer was that they were not satisfied with 
the measure of reform and the promise of advance ; and the strength in 
which they had now entered the councils showed their desire to take part 
in constructive work. Sir Sivaswamy Aiyer did not feel that any infer- 
ence could be drawn from the lack of co-operation as to the amount ;pf' 
confidence which could be placed in the sense of responsibility of those on 
whom new opportunities had been thrown. He referred to the work of' 
the first Assembly and claimed that Government had received the fullest 
measure of co-operation and after the tribute the Government had then 
paid them, it would be hardly fair to turn round and say that they could 
not place any reliance on their sense of responsibility. Sir Sivaswamy 
referred to Mr. PateFs election as President and argued how opportunity 
for responsibility made people sober and rise to the needs of the occasion. 
Explaining why people had turned non-co-operators, Sir Sivaswamy Aiyer 
said that they were not convinced of the sincerity of the professions of 
British statesmen. He gave Government credit for all the improvements- 
in the country, economic and otherwise, but maintained that the attitude- 
of distrust was to a large extent justified. He urged on the Government 
the necessity of revising the constitution and said that failure to do so* 
would increase bitterness and distrust in the country. Pandit Motilal 
Nehru’s amendment embodied the demands of the Liberal Party and 
though Sir Sivaswamy Aiyer recognised that there were difficulties in 
the way of Government, he did not consider them insuperable. Mr. Shan- 
mukham Chetty said that though the intentions of the framers of the 
Government of India Act might have been good, their judgment was- 
wrong. He claimed that Dyarchy had failed from its inception and that 
the majority report had failed to do justice to the facts which had been 
put before them. Co operation, Mr. Chetty said, must be mutual and 
there could be^no real co-operation unless Government gave an earnest of 
their ahange of heart and their hond fides. Mr. H. G. Cocke asked the 
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House to remember that India a continent and not a nation .and 
•among the difficulties to be faced he. mentioned the Indian States, the 
possibility of attack from the sea, communal differences, etc. He saw no 
logic in rejecting the recommendations of the majority report and 
pointed to the progress the country had made under British rule. He 
warned the House against committing itself to any violent change, 
because the chaos resulting from it might have a serious effect on the 
progress which had already been achieved. Mr, Eanga Iyer held 
English officials responsible for communal differences and claimed that 
Indians could settle them, but so long as the British continued it would 
he impossible. He cpioted from Sir Charles Bruce’s The Broad Stone 
uf Empire ” to show that the position in Canada and South Africa was 
more desperate than that of India at the time they were respectively 
granted self-government. When these countries and Ireland had been 
given freedom, Mr. Eanga Iyer saw no reason why India, with a greater 
past, should be denied her liberty. Mr. Eangachariar dwelt on the im- 
portance of the subject to Government and said that the real object of the 
Government of India Act was to train people in the art of responsible 
government and quoted Sir Alfred Mond to show that in this purpose the 
Act had failed. He inquired as to how long they were to tolerate the 
system of an irresponsible and irremovable executive sitting in the Hima- 
layas. Though Englishmen were not the slaves of. dates, they were the 
slaves of phrases, otherwise Mr. Eangachariar saw no reason why they 
should insist on standing by the Preamble to the Government of India 
Act. If they meant to stand by the Preamble they should make it clear 
and he would at once bid good-bye to the Assembly. He advised Govern- 
ment to deal with the intelligentsia and to realise the significance of a 
demand which was made on behalf of all parties. He asked Government 
io agree to some fundamentals, so that the country could devote itself to 
'Constructive work. 

Sir Charles Innes expressed his sense of disappointment at the amend- 
ment. He had hoped that the offer of the Secretary of State and the 
•speech of His Excellency the Viceroy would lead to an offer to work the 
reforms whole-heartedly. The objective of every one was responsible 
government for India, though they differed as regards the manner, the 
measure and the time of advance. The amendment asked first for a de- 
claration, and then for a round table conference ; but it left it vague as 
to whether the recommendations of the conference would he subject to 
-fche approval of Parliament. Sir Charles dealt with the importance of the 
Preamble to the Government of India Act and said that the amendment 
challenged the proposition that any extraneous authority could settle the 
constitution. To pass the amendment, Sir Charles Innes said, would be 
iErowing back with contumely the offer of His Majesty’s Government. 
The claim made in the Preamble could not be allowed to be derogated 
from by tbe Assembly. The British Government hold the responsibi- 
lity for the people of India, not for one section of the people, not for the 
intelligentsia,, not for the people that I see round me in this House, but 
-for the whole people of India. That is the claim that is stated in the 
Ereamble and that is the claim which we on the? Treasury Benches can- 
not allow you in any -way to diminish or derogate The 

amendment amoui^ted to telling the British officials Thank yoii-r-your 
work is done.” Sir Charles Innes said When you come to us and tell 
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ns tiiat, we liave a right to ask, in the first place, what are your creden- 
tials ? In the second place, what guarantees can yon offer for that stabi- 
lity withont which the self-government that yon claim will be a mockery 
and a danger Dyarchy was the best device they conld think of for the 
transitional period and Sir Charles Innes did not admit that it had failed, 
thongh he admitted that it was difficult to work. The real qnestion, the 
Commerce Member thonght, was not whether Dyarchy was in itself good, 
bnt what they were going to put in its place. The alternative snggested 
by the other side, namely, fnll self-government snbject to certain safe- 
gnards was the logical answer. Bnt there were difficnlties in the way 
of the demand. Sir Charles did not complain of lack of ability or lack 
of responsibility or fear of anti-British action. Bnt the difficnlties lay 
in the size of India, the social &trnctnre and the want of fnndamental nn- 
animity. On the one hand there was a desire for fnll self-government, a 
perfectly natnral and legitimate desire, which officials respected to the 
fnll. On the other hand, they conld not help seeing the grave dangers 
of that advance being too premature. It is jnst as if we were on the 
edge of a cliff and at onr feet there were a deep abyss. Proceeding Sir 
Charles Innes said I personally have got no solntion to offer for that 
difficnlty, and I do not believe that anyone of the Hononrable Members 
opposite has any solntion for it : and that is why we, His Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment and the Government of India, feel that the only possible way 
of finding a solntion of these difficnlties is to have an examination by a 
perfectly impartial Eoyal Commission. . . . We say that for the soln- 
tion of that problem we must get the greatest brains in the Empire. 
Indian and European must work together in the solntion of the problem 

Believe me, Sir, when we talk about co-operation in the soki- 

tion of this problem, we must clear onr minds of all cant. Let the co- 
operation be real, let there be no spirit of bitterness. Let there be no 
spirit of malice, hatred and all nncharitableness. It is, as I say the 
greatest problem that has ever faced the world, and if we are to solve 
this problem, we must attack it in the words of the English prayer book 
^ With a humble and contrite heart.’” 

Mr. T. C. Goswami said that if the report of the minority was biassed, 
so was that of the majority, because Government members had been 
bound by the trammels of office. The history of India, he continued, 
must be poor and trivial if Lord Birkenhead’s speech was to be a land- 
mark in it. Mr. Goswami quoted from a speech of the Leader of the 
Conservative Party in 1914 threatening armed revolution in Ireland and 
said that Lord Birkenhead who in 1920 and 1921 had gloated over the 
reprisals in Ireland had lived to support the Irish Eree State Bill in 
1922. Mr. Goswami asked the House not to vote for the amendment if 
they were going to flinch from the consequences of supporting it at all 
costs. Sir Pnrshotamdas Thaknrdas complained that Sir Charles Innes 
had done his best to cloud the issue. He explained that Sir Muhammad 
Shafi having said that if he had been free he would have signed the 
minority report, the latter report really represented the views of the 
majority. Dealing with the position that no progress was possible so 
long as the differences between the Hindus and the Muhammadans were 
so wide. Sir Pnrshotamdas inquired if Government were certain that by 
continuing the present system they would within a stated period remove 
this difficulty. Sir Purshotamdas gave reasons as to wdiy in the Central 
Government they could no longer tolerate an irremovable and irrespon- 
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sible executive ancj he mentioned tlie position of Indians abroad, the' 
way the Commerce Member bad looked after the indnstries of the coun- 
try, the manner in wbicb India was being represented at 'International 
Conferences and the policy of Government with regard to agriculture. 
Sir Pursbotamdas disclaimed any intention of bolding out any threat, 
but be said that in supporting tbe amendment, be fully realised bis- 
responsibility as a representative of trade and commerce and supported 
it because be felt that no progress and no relief were possible until some- 
tbing was done. Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar compared tbe Government 
of India to a corporation run for tbe benefit of its sbarebolders. He 
tried to show that so long as tbe theory of a corporation. existed, so long 
as vested rights and privileges existed", it would be idle for England to 
claim that she was putting India on tbe road to responsible government. 
He complained that every step Lord Birkenhead bad taken bad been 
taken to protect tbe interest of tbe services. Syed Majid Baksb also- 
supported tbe amendment. 

Tbe discussion was continued on the 8tb September and concluded! 
that afternoon. Mr. Muhammad Takub said that educated Mussulmans 
were of opinion that tbe Government of India Act was inadequate and 
required to be immediately changed. Dealing with tbe argument that 
India should wait till she was fit for responsible government, Mr. Takub 
inquired if England bad waited till she was fit. Mr. M. V. Abbyankar 
asked that India should be given control over tbe purse; that tbe Gover- 
nor-General should be responsible to tbe Indian Legislatures; that the 
officials in tbe country should be tbe servants and not tbe masters of 
tbe people; that bis Council should be abolished and tbe Secretary of 
State himself should be placed on a par with tbe Colonial Secretary; 
tb^t tbe Army in India should be Indianised within as short a time as 
possible; that election be based on a wide franchise; that tbe various 
Local Governments be made responsible to the local Legislatures and 
tbe electorate be given tbe power to control them through their repre- 
sentatives in the Councils. Mr. Abbyankar said that tbe claim of Bri- 
tain’s trusteeship for India was a falsehood, that it was not a trust but 
a bombastic fraud. He inquired bow after Jallianwala Bagb and the 
manner in which non-co-operators bad been sent to jail it could be 
claimed that tbe British had given India peace and saved her from tbe 
horrors of anarchy. Mr. Ramachandra Rao condemned as insignlficieni 
tbe proposals contained in the majority report and regretted that aifcer 
almost all witnesses bad considered Dyarchy a failure, when no respon- 
sible person or association in tbe country had endorsed the proposals of 
tbe majority, and when tbe majority itself bad felt that anything done 
within tbe terms of the Act would not satisfy public opinion, tbe Home- 
Member should have come up with his resolution to the Assembly, If 
the size of India was an obstacle to further advance, that obstacle would 
continue for ever. The arguments about social structure, communal 
differences, lack of unity, etc., had always been urged and yet the British 
Government bad each time taken a step forward, Mr. Ramachandra Rao* 
failed to see wbj^ these arguments were being continually advanced. 
Diwan Cbaman Lall said that tbe atmosphere in tbe Assmbly was sur- 
charged with unreality. Tbe Treasury Benches were convinced of their 
power, but brute force was a double edged swcg'd wbicb might enable 
Government to pxit tbe people down, but would ultimately end the system 
of Government which was based on it. In asking the people to co-operate 
in working a scheme wbicb was impossible and unworkable, Diwan 
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Chaman Lall said, Govermnent were asking them tp give np non-co- 
operation, become beggars and to eat bumble pie. That was not a sound 
bargain and no one could accept such a humiliating position. He warned 
Government that they had come to the parting of ways and if they did 
not hold the hand of friendship which was now being offered, I)iwan 
Chaman Lall and his party would raise a storm which it would be difficult 
to get over. Sir Basil Blackett contrasted the debates of March 1924 
with those which had since taken place to show that there had been 
a very great deal of co-operation and he thought that the historian of 
the second Assembly would eventually say that it had had as good a 
record in this respect as the first. Dealing wfith the charge that there 
was no control over the purse, the Finance Member referred to the Public 
Accounts Committee and the Finance Committee and pointed to the 
control the Assembly exercised. He deniad emphatically that the in- 
terests of India had been neglected and claimed that a Ministry respon- 
sible to the Indian Legislature would have behaved in regard to exchange 
and currency, in the matter of industries, etc. in exactly the same manner 
as the present Government had done, because it would have endeavoured 
to conduct its policy for the interests of the people as a whole and would 
not have been so unwise as to adopt entirely the views represented by 
the Bombay Merchants’ Chamber and Bureau. Coming to the amend- 
ment itself, Sir Basil said It has one great virtue: it is open to a 
Swarajist interpretation, to an Independent interpretation, and to a 
Moderate interpretation and as far as I can make out the three interpre- 
tations are not the same. They are entirely incompatible and will there- 
by salve the conscience of a large number of people holding entirely 
different views when they vote for the same Resolution and mean entirely 
different things.” Sir Basil explained that there was a great oppcw- 
tiinity before the country which was being thrown away and that the 
amendment was in form an entire rejection of the invitation to co- 
operate from, the British Government, Lord Birkenhead and His Excel- 
lency the Viceroy. The Finance Member examined various questions, 
including provincial autonom}?’, to show that the subject needed a good 
deal of thinking which ought to be done before the Commission came 
out. Sir Basil appealed to the House to consider carefully the offer 
made by Lord Birkenhead and the Viceroy and said ‘^If they really 
mean an offer to co-operate by this rather catholic .... amendment, 
let them think whether they cannot frame it or at any rate explain it 
in a form that will not be what it is at present, a direct rejection of the 
offer of the Secretary of State to consider any constitution that may have 
had behind it wide support of Indian opinion and a direct rejection of 
the Preamble of the Government of India Act, which says that the 
manner of any advance must be determined by the British Parliament.” 

Mr. Jinnah felt that the political horizon was dark. He referred to 
the Resolution which had been passed in 1921 demanding an earlier 
revision of the Act than 1929 and to the Despatch the Secretary of State 
had sent out on the subject. In February 1924 in Pandit Motilal 
ISTehru’s amendment, as passed by the Assembly, it had been stated that 
the Act was unworkable. The Reforms Inquiry Committee had found 
that progress of a substantial character within the Act was impossible, 
and the issue was perfec^y clear, namely, as to whether they would have 
a revision of the Act at an earlier date. The arguments advanced 
against progress Mr. Jinnah remarked, amounted to scandalising the 
nation. If they were not a nation to-day, would they become a nation 
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by 1929 ? When Indians were asked for their blood and money during 
the War, when India? was asked to sign the Treaty of Sevres, when she 
was asked to contribute towards the expenses of the League of l^ations, 
Mr. Jinnah complained, Indians were regarded as a people and a nation^ 
but when they asked for a further advance, they ceased to be a nation. 
If Indians had been kept out of the army for a hundred years, Mr. Jinnah 
said that it did not lie in the mouth of the Government to say that they 
were not fit to defend the country. Dealing with the offer of co-operation, 
Mr. Jinnah asked what was Government’s answer to those who had co- 
operated, and further if the Government wanted to bring down to their 
knees the largest party in India, the Swarajists. He contended that 
Pandit Motilal Nehru and his party had co-operated and no further 
proof of co-operation was necessary unless the Government had no ears 
and no brains. Mr. Jinnah inquired as to who was the arbiter of the 
harbour of Boston, in the matter of self-government for South Africa, 
Canada and Ireland. He added that if they wanted a revolution in 
India, they could easily have one. The theory of trusteeship, Mr. Jinnah 
urged, was false and exploded. India had not seen the horrors of 
anarchy and chaos but she had seen the horrors of being unarmed, of 
being kept out of the monopoly of administrative appointments, and of 
being kept in darkness, which were worse than the other horrors. India 
wanted to free herself, and the only way to do it was to replace the 
irresponsible bureaucracy by a responsible Cabinet. Concluding, Mr. 
Jinnah said that India was in a difficult position but she was determined 
to win her freedom. The manner and the measure of the demand could 
either be determined within a reasonable time by England or India would 
herself ‘ determine them. Seth Govind Das speaking, as he said, on 
behalf of the landlords in his constituency, opposed the Resolution and 
supported the amendment. Mr. Duraiswamy Aiyangar supported the 
amendment, but deprecated the three reservations contained in clause 
2. He complained that even within the terms of reference the Reforms 
Inquiry Committee had failed to make recommendations which might 
at least have suited such sections as were making more modest demands, 
for example those relating to the transfer of more subjects. Dr. S. K. 
Datta also supported the amendment and criticized several recommenda- 
tions of the Majority Report and said that they had not given any 
thought to the question of the representation of important minorities. 
Dyarchy, Dr. Datta said, was a very old institution and had been tried 
in the time of Lord Clive and had even then failed. The Home Member, 
referring to the amendment, said that its chief virtue was that it ‘had 
brought very different schools of thought within its terms, and if it was 
intended as a considered proposal from those who had made it, it must be 
inferred that they envisaged the future constitution of India as based on 
Western ideas and Western conventions. Mr. Montagu had told Sir 
Alexander that the scheme underlying the Government of India Act 
was based entirely on Western ideas, and the Home Member inquired if 
the amendment finally rivetted down the direction of future progress in 
India. If that was made clear, they would at least know where they 
were. After carefully analysing the terms of the amendment, the 
Home Member observed that it involved the repeal of the Government 
of India Act and the virtual repeal of section 84 A, that is, there was 
to be no authoritative inquiry. He wanted to know. whether the demands 
which had been handed in were an ultimatum, or were put forward as 
an offer. He accepted them as an offer but wondered as to* what s»rt of 
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ofiei* it was wLeu not a comma nor a dot of it was to be changed. If the 
‘Offer was accepted, the Home Member inquired, w.hat sort of a contract 
it would lead to’ ... . bilateral or unilateral, and what the Goyern- 
meht would get in return. Constitutional advance, the Home Member 
said, could only come from the English Parliament and its good-will. 
He therefore saw no reason why words had been used which were calcu- 
lated to prejudice India before that Parliament, and he strongly depre- 
cated the use of expressions like thieves and robbers ” as applied to 
British officials. The Home Member recognized that the amendment 
had been put forward in perfect good faith, but to it had been affixed an 
impossible condition. He regretted that the electorate had not been 
mentioned in the speeches except by Mr. Jinnah. Sir Alexander agreed 
that it was the business of the Government to settle the difficulties with 
the help of non-officials, and one of the difficulties was the question of 
the electorate. He asked the House to remember that it would not im- 
prove matters by ignoring facts. The Home Member strongly denied 
that by pointing out difficulties, they were scandalising anybody. 
Healing w'ith the recommendations of the Majority Heport, the Home 
Member felt that it was sometimes wise, in asking for large concessions, 
to take small ones. If the amendment were accepted, what could the 
Government point to as the history of the institution when the time 
■came for an inquiry without which no further advance was possible? 
He asked the House to remember the terms of the offer of the Secretary 
of State, and not to close the door by making Government's position more 
difficult. Do not give us an ultimatum under the guise of an offer 
said the Home Member. It is neither wise nor, I suggest, likely to 
be effective. I earnestly hope that you wull believe me when I say that 
we are not merely giving you a blank answer to what I recognize is an 
•attempt to put down on paper what we have never seen on paper before — 
the united amendment of both parties.’^ Dealing with the question of 
Provincial Autonomy, the Home Member said that the Government of 
India had invited Sir Frederick "Whyte to investigate and report on the 
relations between the Central and Local Governments in other parts of 
the world with special reference to conditions in India; Sir Basil Blackett 
also proposed to have the problem investigated more particularly from 
the financial point of view. In niy judgment concluded the Home 
Member, that is the way in which we can prepare what I referred to 
in my first speech, the necessar}' evidence which is to be laid before, 
and must be considered by, the Eoyal Commission whenever that Com- 
mission may be appointed.’’ Mr. Jamnadas Mehta supported the amend- 
ment and said that its acceptance by Government would be an acid test 
•of the genuineness of their appeal for co-operation. The Government of 
India, he said, was insignificant in England, impotent abroad, and 
tyrannical in India; by accepting the amendment, it would become a 
real Government in India. Mr. Venkatapati Eaju supported the amend- 
ment. Lala Duni-Chand thought that the time was most opportune for 
a settlement. Mr. Abdul Have also supported the amendment. Mr. 
Devaki Prasad Sinha dealt with the economic aspect of the amendment 
-and argued that Swaraj was as much an economic as a political necessity. 
Sir Abdul Quaiyum pleaded for some constitutional advance for his pro- 
vince and urged that no further advance should be made with regard 
to the rest of India until the North West Frontier Province was ready 
to move forward with it. Mr. M. S. Aney characterised the Eesolution 
us flat and bald and as amounting to a request to th-t^ House to give the 
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Government of India a blank cbeque. Tke present constitution bad 
failed, Mr. Aney said, because Government bad not* consulted public 
opinion in framing it, “and that be urged, was a strong reason 'for Govern- 
ment accepting tbe amendment. He appealed to Government to make 
timely and generous concessions and argued that these resolutions were 
tbe symptoms of a migbty revolution in tbe land wbicb Government 
could by tbe steps they took accelerate or check. Sir Darcy Lindsay 
objected to tbe amendment on tbe ground that no time bad been given 
to consider matters of such moment. He saw no point in antagonising 
tbe British Parliament and advised against extravagance of speech. He 
asked tbe House to consider Lord Birkenhead’s offer and not to reject it. 
Those who asked for a change of attitude, Sir Darcy Lindsay thought, 
should show a little reciprocity, and be asked them to co-operate in 
working the reforms for all they were worth because that was the only 
way to win the goal. He gave a Summary of what the Assebmly had 
accomplished in order to show that the reforms were not a sham and 
emphasised the value of some of the recommendations of the Majority 
Heport. Mr. Josbi complained that the machinery of the Eeforms Act 
was unsuited to protect the interests of the masses, and that the Govern- 
ment of India had failed to do their duty by the working classes. He 
claimed" that there should be adult suffrage and pleaded for the increased 
representation of labour on the Legislative Assembly, which should be 
secured by election. Mr. Amar Hath Dutt also supported the amend- 
ment. Mr. M. C. Naidu supported the Hesolution and considered the 
amendment premature. He characterised as partisan the speeches of Sir 
Sivaswamy Aiyer and Diwan Bahadur T. Hangachariar. Pandit Madan 
Mohan Malaviya gratefully recognized that there had been progress 
under British rule, but contended that with responsible government that 
progress would have been 10 or 15 times greater. He said that if the 
Government of India took into account Sir Muhummad Shafi’s statement, 
the Minority Report would be converted into a Majority Report, and 
it was not fair to the Government, to the country and to Parliament to 
put aside the report of the Minority and give effect to that of the 
Majority. Since 1886 Mr. Malaviya had maintained that India was 
fit for self-government, and all the time the same old arguments had 
been advanced against it; they did no good and only hurt the feelings 
of the people. He remarked that Lord Birkenhead’s remarks dis- 
closed his ignorance of Indian history and Indian conditions. In 
the circumstances in which they were placed, the amendment was all 
that they could have put forward and Indians had long ago decided 
to adopt Western institutions, but they had imposed certain limi- 
tations. He saw no reason for any complaint against the non-co- 
operators, pointed to the number of them sitting in the Assembly, and 
said that the mere defeat of individual motions did not mean that the 
Members were non-co-operating. Mr. Malaviya did not deny the author- 
ity of the British Parliament, and stated that the reference to Parliament 
of the results of the conference or any other agency which considered 
the constitution constituted an admission of their continued desire for 
some time to submit to it. He wanted an agreement honourable to India 
and to England, and asked Government not to regard non-officials as 
opponents. He claimed that they wished to understand the Government 
and begged the #Governmnt to understand them. Sir Alexander 
'Muddiman in winding up fh® debate said that an entirely different view 
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of the amendment had been put forward by Mr, Malaviya and inquired 
whether the mover would accept the gloss which had been put upon it. 
To the Hoilie Member '' any suitable agency could not include a Royal 
Commission, and the context appeared to be against such an interpreta- 
tion. He denied that European officials were the servants of European 
capitalists and maintained that they had done more to prevent exploita- 
tion than anybody else. The Home Member recognized that the tone 
of the debate had undoubtedly been moderate and that a desire for co- 
operation had been expressed from all quarters of the House. He asked 
the House to remember that officials did not like ploughing the sand 
any more than non-officials did. He did not himself consider that 
non-co-operation meant the rejection of individual measures, but he 
claimed that the House should consider Government's proposals on the 
merits and not put a black mark against them because of the source 
from which they had emanated. Sir Alexander 'had no doubt as to the 
support the amendment would receive in the House and, concluding, 
expressed his hope that the decision come to would be in the best interests 
of India. Pandit Motilal Hehrii’s amendment was, however, carried by 
72 votes against 45. 

The discussion in the Council of State took place on the llth and the 
12th September. Mr. Crerar in moving the resolution referred to the 

magnitude of the task implicit in what might 
Reforms Enquiry Re- appear to some a limited or even an unimportant 
proposition. The contact and ultimately the 
identification of the political future and .destiny 
of India with the contribution made by British institutions not only 
to India but to the civilized world, presented, he believed, a problem 
for which the only parallel in human history was the system of Epman 
law. In the realm of political institutions the English tradition had 
taken a place certainly not inferior to the Roman tradition in law and 
it was with this, in its application to the needs and aspirations of India, 
that they were now concerned. The enterprise was formidable and 
would be appalling but for the faith that in the institutions which had 
been set up in India, if wisely and prudently applied, there was an 
inherent virtue of adaptation, of development, and of catholicity^ . 

CrcrET drew tb.e inference from tbe cxmenciments on tbe paper tliat tbe 
leaders of political thought in India had definitely elected and declared 
that the political progress of India must proceed on and he governed by 
these principles. In the conditions necessary to regulate further pro- 
gress he included firstly those which proceeded from the law and 
the constitution, and secondly, those which independently of all_ such 
considerations were necessarily and inevitably inherent in the task itself. 
The first of these was sufficiently recited in the preamble to the Govern- 
ment of India Act 1919, and contained a doctrine which it was not only 
impossible in a summary survey, but unnecessary to examine on its 
warrant in history, in law, or in morals. For responsible political 
opinion was agreed on this, or at least was prepared to accept it as the 
basis of all practical discussion. As to the second set of conditions Mr. 
Crerar counselled the full use of all the available resources aud the dis- 
cardiug of none till its utility had been fully tried and found wanting. 
He emphasized the fieed for patience, prudence and circiimspection, and 
the great need for unity and co-operation. The Eeiolution affirmed the 
principle that the Government of India Act is a great measure 
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of political advance, whict ias yielded most important and valuable 
results; tbat its potentialities sbonld be fnrtber tried and utilized and 
that tbe measures requisite to remove any administrative imperfections 
experienced in its working could and should be adopted. Continuity 
and adjustment are/’ Mr. Crerar continued, if you will examine it, 
tbe pith and the marrow of the Majority Report, not as things drawn 
from an obsolete and stereotyped code, but as the application to a new 
range of conditions and demands of a tradition which is not only ancient 
and well-tried, but vital and active, a force which is still the most hope- 
ful and energetic in a world which without it might well be a world of 
despondence, disillusion and despair.” Milton had written, The 
immortal garland is to be run for not without dust and heat.” Was it 
unreasonable to ask tbat those who deemed it to their interest to enter 
into the new order of things in which unity and co-operation between 
England and India was essential should also accept the limitations, the 
discipline and, if necessary, the delays which the British had been com- 
pelled to accept by the hard lessons of their own long experience 
and by the dictates of their convictions? After Mr. Crerar had 
moved the Resolution, Mr. Phiroze Sethna moved an amendment 
identical with that which had been moved in the Assembly by Pandit 
Motilai Nehru. Mr. Sethna argued that, if one of the Majority had 
sided with the Minority, the tables would have been turned and he asked 
if in that event Government would have pressed the acceptance of such 
a Majority Report. The Indian public and tbe country, Mr. Setbna 
thought, did not attach the same importance to- the Majority as to the 
Minority Report. He said that Government must have a very curious 
notion of the intelligence of the Indian Legislature and of their sense of 
responsibility if they expected it to subscribe to an illiberal and iin- 
statesmanlike Resolution which flagrantly, definitely and defiantly ran 
counter to the wishes of both the Legislature and the public. Here is 
willingness on the part of that National Party ” said Mr. Sethna, 
which opposed Government at all times, to drop such opposition and 
to co-operate. And, if Government do not choose to accept it, the blame 
will lie with Government and not with us. Until our demand is favour- 
ably entertained, it will be the hounden duty of the Indian Legislature 
and the Indian public to persist in such demand because we regard it as 
our due and which we ought to obtain as soon as possible.” Mr. Rama- 
das Pantulu said that the debate raised three issues, namely, had Britain 
a Divine, legal or moral right to continue to rule India as a dependency; 
had the Indians a right to govern themselves ; and what was the best and 
the quickest mode of transference of power from the British to Indians. 
He answered the first issue in the negative and the second in the afiB.rma- 
tive and held that, after 150 years of British rule, Indians were poorer, 
weaker, more disunited and disorganized than they had been before. 
The right to attain self-government having been conceded, they had 
really entered on the third issue and that was the jxistification for the 
amendment. Swarajists, Mr. Ramadas Pantulu said, were willing to 
co-operate with Government on honourable terms, but, if their co-opera- 
tion was thrown to the winds, there would be only one course left open to 
them, namely, non-co-operation, passive resistance and civil disobedience. 
Sir Deva Prasad Sarvadhitary said that the Cfommonwealth Bill, as 
drafted, and the ajmendments before the House might be a*basis of consi- 
deration by all who earnestly wanted to apply their minds to the ques- 

b3 
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tions. He asked Government not to let “too late.” be v^rit large on 
tteir portals and inoYed tlie following amendment : — 


“ Thai in the amendment moved by the Hononrable Mr. Phiroze C. Sethna the 
roliowmg amendraents be made^ namely ; 


‘ 1. That for the first paragraph beginning with the words ‘ this Council 
recommends and ending with the words ‘ and administration of India ’ 
tile roliowmg be substituted, namely; 

This Council recommends to the Governor General in Council that all 
taken early to have constituted in consultation with 
both the Houses of the Central Legislature, a convention or other suit- 
able agency ^ (which shall be representative of both the Houses of the 
Central Legislature, of the Provincial Legislatures and of all sections of 
public opinion m India) for the purpose of framing a draft constitution 
tor India on the basis (among other things) of fundamental principles 
enumerated below and witb due regard to the interests of minorities, 
namely : ’ 

‘ 2. For the last paragraph^ beginning with the words ‘ This Council further 
recommends’ and ending with the- words ‘ to be embodied in a Statute,^ 
the lollowmg be substituted, namely : 

‘ This Council further recommends to the Governor General in Council that 
such constitution when framed and approved of by the- Central Legis- 
lature should be presented to the British Parliament with a view to 
being embodied in a Statute. 

' This Council also recommends to the Governor General in Council that 
without prejudice to the above recommendation and as a tentative 
measure, effect be given to such recommendations of the Majority 
Report of the Reforms Inquiry Committee as are consistent with the 
recommendations of the Minority Report.’ ” 


In opposing tlie amendment Sir Alexander Mnddiman urged tihiat it 
was in contravention of the recommendation of the Minority Report. 
The Home Member referred to the speech of the Secretary of State where 
he had expressed himself as quite prepared to consider the constitution 
framed on a different basis from that on which the British Constitution 
rested and said that he assumed from the amendment that that had been 
definitely rejected by those who supported it. But advance could only 
be secured by the good will of the British Parliament and Parliament 
had laid down that there must he an examination by a Statutory Com- 
mission into the working of the present Constitution. The really impor- 
tant matter to the Home Member’s mind therefore, was not the 
particular year when the Commission met but the evidence and facts 
which could be put before it. The Home Member reminded the House of 
the Viceroy’s observation that in his judgment it would be disastrous 
to the best interests of India to appoint a Royal Commission immediately. 
To the inquiry as to whether the date of the Commission could not be 
advanced, the Home Member said the vSecretary of State had given the 
answer. Endorsing His Excellency the Vicero^^’s appeal for co-opera- 
tion, Sir Alexander said co-operation was a course of conduct and not a 
phrase. It does not mean that I should stand here and say I am going 
to do something in the future ; it does not mean that you should say you 
are going to do anything in the future; it means that reasonable men 
will be able to conclude from facts, from facts and actions, that 
Government have received that mead of co-operation which the 
Secretary of State says is essential before there can be any reconsidera- 
tion of the date of the^inquiry.” Mr. Hatesan urged that Dyarchy did 
not satisfy the requirements of the country, the aims, aspirations and 
ideals ^for which Indians were yearning. He appealed for the adoption 
of some better system more suited to the genius and requirements of the 
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country. His stronge.st reason for supporting the amendment was the 
Declaration made in Parliament by the Secretary of State. Sri jut 
Chandradhar Barooah also supported the amendment. Colonel Hawab 
Sir Umar Hayat Khan said that they could not take the Reforms by 
force and reminded them that, when the Reforms were given, the course 
according to which progress was to be made had also been settled. He 
advised the House to take gratefully what they could get and then to 
ask for more. He opposed the amendment. Mr. K. C. Roy said that 
the amendment was not a business proposition. It meant a new Parlia- 
ment Act and with a strong Tory Government in power in Great Britain 
it was no use hoping for one. He pointed to the great service Lord 
Reading had rendered to India ; he had committed the Baldwin Ministry 
to the acceptance of the preamble of the Government of India Act and 
to the statement that there was no bar to the appointment of a Royal 
Commission before 1929. Rai Bahadur Lala Ram Saran Das said that 
a system of Government which did not profess to be responsible either 
to the people of the country or to their representatives marred their 
progress and hampered their development in many directions. Dyarchy 
was dead and it was no use sticking to it. Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy was 
convinced that those who had moved and supported the amendment had 
gone off the rails. The immediate issue before the House was that certain 
alterations, which were permissible within the scope, structure and 
purpose of the Government of India Act and the Majority of the Reforms 
Inquiry Committee had recommended, should be carried out. The 
considerations which had been urged in support of the amendment were 
irrelevant to Sir Maneckji’s mind and he felt that the amendments could 
not, in the face of the preamble of the Act of 1919, be constitutionally 
moved. He expressed his grief that the Assembly had spurned the great 
opportunity which had been given to it by the English people and that 
co-operation which the Secretary of State had asked for has been 
responded to by arraigning the Government of India with a long and 
formidable catalogue of charges against them, by reciting their sins in 

the past ’’ Referring to his visit to England, Sir Maneckji said 

that the feeling there was very hostile to this country and it would be 
a very serious mistake for any of the legislators to suppose that by force, 
by threat or by passing the amendment they were going to gain their 
object. Speaking on behalf of the European community Sir William 
Currie said that, as business men, they wanted a stable government, 
reasonable taxation, no restrictive or racial legislation, and as little 
State interference as possible.’’ And, if within the next few years they 
were given proofs of an earnest desire to co-operate and proofs that 
minority communities and business interests wonld be protected, the 
European commercial community would not withhold its support to the 
goal of Indian political aspirations. Mr. R. P. Karandhikar supported 
the amendment. Dr. Dwarkanath Mitter wanted to steer a middle course 
and asked the Government to consider seriously whether a Royal Com- 
mission could not be appointed either at once or within a short time. 
Sir Arthur Eroom regretted that any Member should have uttered threats 
and appealed to the Hoitse not to throw over the recommendations of the 
Majority which had been put down after the greatest consideration and 
thonght. Major Nawab Muhammad Akhar Khan feared that the im- 
patience of some of them might prove the impatience of a patient to eat 
everything when digestion in consequence of a prolonged^ illness was 
bad. Sir'Dinshaw Wacha asked the House to remember that the present 
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was a crucial and critical time wten they had to pause, consider and go 
cautiously. They had not got experience of even 70 months and he 
advised the House to obey Parliament and have full faith in it that their 
cherished aspirations would be duly realised in good time. The Honour- 
able Nawab Bahadur Sir Amiruddeen Ahmed Khan agreed with Sir 
Maneckji Dadabhoy. Sirdar Charanjit Singh supported the Hesolution 
and said that it could not be urged that co-operation had been given on 
a wide scale. Mr. Manmohandas Bamji said that the expenditure of 
the present government was top-heavy, the needs of the country were 
not adequately provided for, the provinces were crying for money and 
the only course left open to the people of the country was to ask for a 
change in the mode of Government. Sir Deva Prasad Sarvadhikary’s 
amendment was put to the vote and negatived without a division. Mr. 
Sethna’s amendment was lost by 29 votes against 10. 

When the debate was resumed on the 12th September 1925, Mr. K. 
C. Hoy moved that the following be added to the original Hesolution : — 

and that he do consider and recommend the appointment of a Eoyal 
Commission or any other suitable agency not later than 1927.’’ Sirdar 
Charanjit Singh opposed the amendment, Mr. Yaniin Khan supported 
it. Sir Alexander Muddiman said that the date of the Hoyal Commis- 
sion was of very little importance compared with what the Royal 
Commission was going to do when it was appointed. A premature Royal 
Commission, he thought, would not have results which would appeal to 
Indian opinion or to those who thought that the best interests of India 
would be served by an inquiry at the right moment. Had co-operation 
been received in other quarters,” said the Home Member, to the extent 
that it has been received in this House, I have no doubt we should he 

far further on the road to the desired goal What is wanted, 

if I may say so, is not statement, but action, and the test for the accele- 
ration of constitutional progress must be the test of fact and act.” Sir 
Deva Prasad Sarvadhikary did not suggest that they did not- want an 
early Royal Commission but he found it difficxilt to support Mr, Roy’s 
amendment as part of the original proposition. Colonel Sir Umar Hayat 
Khan asked the House to he cautious and not to accept all the amendments 
which struck at the root of the main Resolution. Rai Bahadur Lala 
Ramsarau Das also opposed the amendment. Mr. K. V. Rangaswami 
Ayyangar said that Government were perfectly aware of their demands, 
of what India wanted, of what the masses wanted, of what the educated 
classes wanted, of what the Congress wanted and of what the Council 
wanted; and he did not think that a Royal Commission could throw any 
more light on the needs of the country. Mr. K. C. Roy withdrew his 
amendment. Syed Eaza Ali moved the following amendment: — 

“ Thau the word ‘ and ’ after the words ‘ Reforms Inquiry Committee ’ be 
omitted ; the word ‘ effect ’ he substituted for the word ‘ consideration ’ ; and at 
the end of the Resolution the following words be added, namely: 

‘‘ and that he do take into careful consideration the recommendations con- 
tained in the Minority Report.” 

Mr. Crerar said that the amendment invited the Government of India 
to give early effect to the detailed recommendations contained in the 
Majority Report an^, to give consideration to the recommendations of 
the Minority Report. His Excellency the Viceroy had in his address 
to thp Legislature stated the position with regard to ^he first part of the 
amendment. With regard to the second part, the Secretary in the Home 
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Department reminded tiie House that the main recommendation of the 
Minority Report was .that the Act, as it stood, was radically incapable 
of working, and that the only remedy was an early or immediate inquiry 
by a Royal Commission — an issue which had already been rejected by the 
House. '^In view of the considered views”, said Mr. Crerar, “laid 
bj" Government before the House, and in view of the degree to which 
they have been endorsed and ratified by the House, could we consistently 
undertake to take into consideration that part of the proposition?” The 
Government desired to show the fullest measure of reciprocity to the 
reason and good-will displayed by the Council, but it was because they 
could not commit themselves to the full implications of the amendment 
that Mr. Crerar had to oppose it. Mr. Khaparde thought that those 
matters with which the Minority and Majority were agreed should at 
once be given effect to ; that others might be taken into consideration 
as early as convenient; and that the landed interests, which were very 
peculiarly represented at present, should, if possible, be better and more 
adequately represented. He supported Mr. Raza All’s amendment. 
Mr. Ramadas Pantulu rejoiced that Government had opposed Syed Raza 

Ali’s amendment and said: “ If we are unable to co-operate 

with you, we are not to blame. We have tried to extend the hand of 
co-operation to you on honourable terms. But if you say we should 
co-operate only on your own terms, I think we can do without it .... ” 
Sir Alexander Muddiman expressed his amusement at the attitude of 
Mr. Ramadas Pantulu who would have none of the recommendations of 
the Majority Report and yet jeered at Government and at Syed Raza 
Ali for putting up motions dealing with them. The Home Member 
pointed out that Mr. Crerar had opposed the amendment only on the 
ground that it would commit Government to an extent to which Govern- 
ment could not commit themselves. To give effect to the recommenda- 
tions in terms of the amendment would mean that Government accepted 
all the recommendations of the Majority Report, which was not the case. 
By 28 votes to 7 the Council rejected Mr. Raza Ali’s amendment and 
carried the main Resolution. 


Two of the recommendations of the majority report of the Reforms 
Inquiry Committee which had been considered by the Government and 
with r%ard to which they were prepared to take action came up before 
the Legislature in the form of .resolutions. On the 9th September 1925 
Mr. Crerar moved in the Council of State. 

“ That this Council recommends to the Governor General in Council 
that he do proceed to make the amendments in the electoral rules required 
„ , . . _ to give effect to recommendations Nos. 8 and 9 

Franc ise or omen. majority report of the Reforms Inquiry 

Committee.” 


It amounted to a recommendation that the electoral rule 5 prescribing 
the qualifications of persons eligible to sit as members of the Council 
should be amended on the lines of the electoral rule 7 so that in the 
event of the Council passing a resolution afifirming that women ought 
to be permitted to sit as members of the House and after a similar reso- 
lution being passed in the Legislative Council of the province concerned, 
effect would be given to it in tbe same manner aji it may now be given 
in the matter of the right to vote. ^ 

Mr. Ramadas ^^antulu moved an amendment adding the following 
words at tbe end of the resolution : 
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and to remove tlie sex disqualification in the i!aatter of registration 
on the electoral roll of persons who are otherwise qualified to vote in 
the election to the Council of State.” 

The President held that the matter could not he brought up in the 
manlier in which Mr. Pantulu had brought it up. 

Sir Deva Prasad Sarvadhikary supported Mr. Orerar’s resolution, 
which was carried. 

On the 17th September the same resolution was moved in the Assembly 
by Sir Alexander Muddiman. The Home Member pointed out that 
Madras, Bombay, the United Provinces and Bengal had removed the 
bar agaiiivSt voting by women and in Burma women had the right to 
vote. But no resolution had been passed enabling them to stand as candi- 
dates. That deficiency the resolution before the House was intended to 
remove ; it would also remove the bar against women being registered 
as voters for the province of Ajmer-Merwara. Mr. Rangaswami Iyengar 
inquired as to what would be the effect of passing the resolution. The 
party to w^hich he belonged had long been in favour of women franchise 
and would have no objection to the principle of the reform, but while 
he did not specifically oppose the motion he did not, by any means, 
accede to the proposition that Swarajists were prepared to take steps 
to give effect to the recommendations of the majority report, Mr. B. 
Das welcomed the proposals on the grounds that the laws made by men 
worked harshly on women and that women in Indian society had equal 
status with men. Mr, Sarfaraz Hussain Khan congratulateJi the Home 
Member and supported the resolution. He wanted to move an amend- 
ment to the effect that special facilities should be afforded to purtlah 
ladies for recording their votes, but the President held that the amend- 
ment was outside the scope of the resolution and ruled it out of order. 
As an orthodox Hindu Mr. M. K. Acharya supported the motion but he 
did not like women to be exposed to the hardships of canvassing to which 
men were subjected. The Home Member in his reply said that it was 
possible that some members might be considering the question of an 
election and he made it quite clear that the resolution was merely a 
recommendation and would therefore not operate till the rules had been 
amended. The Home Member congratulated Mr. Acbarya and Mr. 
Rangaswami Iyengar on their ungrudging and enthusiastic welcome of 
the resolution, and it was adopted without a division. 

On the 16th September Mr. Crerar moved the following Resolution 
in the Council of State : — 

That this Council recojnniends to the Governor General in Council that in order 
to give effect to the ivcoiuinendation in paragraph 120 of the Report of the 
Reforms Inciiiiry Coimnittee the Indian Legislative Rules and the Standing Orders 
of this House be amended so as to provide as follows : 

(n) two Standing Committees, one to deal with Bills relating to Hindu Law 
and tlie other with Bills relating to Muhammandan Law shall be 
appointed ; 

(h) appointments to these Committees shall be made by a Committee of Selec- 
tion the Members of which shall be appointed at one of the first meetings 
of the Council to be held in each year and should hold office for one year 
from the date of iiomiiifition : 

(€) the Committee of Selection shall consist of the President, and the Leader 
of the House supplemented up to a total numbed of 6 members on a 
niotion moved by the Leader of the House so as to represent the main 
divisions of opinion in this House: 
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(d) tlie Staridiiig Committee for Bills relating to Hindu Law shall consist of 

the Honourable the Home Member, the Honourable the Law Member, 
if they are Members of the Council, and 15 Hindu 'Members nominated 
by the CommiHee of Selection, so as to include persons well versed^ in. 
Hindu Law and representatives both of the orthodox and reforming 
sections of the Hindu Community: 

(e) the constitution of the Standing Committee for Muhammadan Law shaH be 

similar to that of the Committee on Hindu Ljxw except for the substi- 
tution of 10 Muhammadan Members for the 15 Hindu Members; 

(/) the Members of each Standing Committee shall hold_ office for one year but 
may be renominated by the Committee of Selection in successive years ; 

(g) a Bill which has been referred to the Standing or a special Select Committee 

in one House shall not be referred to the Standing Committee or a 
special Select Committee in the other House; 

(h) as soon as leave is given to introduce a Bill other than a Government Bill 

and subject to paragraph (g) as soon as a Bill other than a Government 
Bill which has been passed by the other House is laid on the table of 
this House, if the Bill is certified by the President to relate to Hindu 
or Muhammadan Law, it shall be referred to the Standing Committee 
concerned without further motion; 

(i) the Standing Committee shall have power to examine witnesses and to cir- 

culate a Bill, hut when it directs circulation the fact shall be reported 
to the Council; 

(j) the further procedure in the Council after the report of the Standing Com- 

mittee is received shall he the same as the procedure on receipt of the 
report of a Select Committee.” 


Mr. Crerar said that it liad been freqneiithr complained by members- 
of nearly every cominnnity in India having a special code of religious 

standing Committees. l^es and lisages that 

the sategiiards provided by the constitution for 
premat-are and ill-considered legislation were in some respects defective. 
The proposition contained in the Eesolution did not offer a complete 
solution of the difiicalty, hut it offered a practical means of ensuring 
that the measure contemplated in it -would receive an expert examination 
by persons who were really qualified to examine and to pronounce upon 
their merits. It also ensured that all opinions legitimately concerned in 
these matters would have a full, free and impartial hearing. The pro- 
cedure, which was borrowed from that of the House of Commons, would 
involve the appointment of a selecting committee who would be charged 
with the duty of nominating to Committees which would he concerned 
respectively with Muhammadan and Hindu law, and to these Committees 
Bills brought in by private members would be referred. Governinent 
measures would not come within the operation of these rules, but it did 


not follow that if a Government measure impinged upon matters of reli- 
gious or social usage, it would not or could not be referred to a Committee 
of this kind. In the first instance these proposals were intended to apply 
to the Indian Legislature and the result of the experiment woxild 
determine whether -that procedure should or should not be adopted by 


the provinces, Mr. Eaindas Pantiilu opposed the motion and urged 
that it would create communal compartments in the Legislature. He 


did not wish that the Assembly should forego the advantage of having 
a Select Committee or a standing Committee of this nature to consider 
a Bill of considerable importance. He also objected to Government 
measures being exempt from the operation of the Eesolution. Sir Deva 
Prasad Sarvadhikary thought the Eesolution would be helpful in some 
measure in assuring his co-religionists who had*begim to be nervous 
about the future o| their religious rites, ceremonies and convictions, and 
give them the feeling that an intermediate body consisting of Hindus. 
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or Multummadans, as the case might be, was likely to be set tip and 
that it would bestow a more considered deliberation than had hitherto 
been possible upon legislative measures aiecting them. Mr. Gr. S. Khap- 
arde welcomed the proposal and said that the selection committee 
would be a distinct advantage for the very obvious reason that on it 
would be a few people who understood the case and they would have the 
assistance and opinions of others able to help the Committee by putting 
forward their views and opinions in order to enable the Committee^ to 
arrive at right conclusions. He also thought that the discrimination 
made in favour of Government legislation was justified because Grov- 
ernment did not do anything in a hurry and in social legislation 
they were rather slow to move. He particularly welcomed the 
provision which would enable the Committee to have a certain 
number of persons directly concerned with Hindu and Muhummadan 
law who would sit together, and if they approved of a Bill, there would 
be something for the Legislature to go upon. Saiyid Baza Ali asked 
his colleagues to support the Resolution, leaving ^ it open to 
Government and the Council of State to modify its scope in the light of 
the experience that might be gathered after it had been in force. The 
Resolution was agreed to without a division. 

On the 17th September the same Resolution was brought up before 
the Assembly by Sir Alexander Muddiman. Diwan Bahadur Ram- 
chandra Rao moved that the consideration of the Resolution be adjourned 
to some date during the next session as the matters involved required 
very careful consideration. He urged that even if the Resolution was 
carried, effect could not immediately be given to it. Mr. M. S. Aney 
opposed the motion for adjournment, for which he saw no reason. TJie 
question, he said, had been brought up before the Reforms Inquiry Com- 
mittee, evidence had been given before it, and the Co m mittee had care- 
fully examined the question. The need of a change had been felt for a 
long time, and Mr. Aney thanked the Home Member for having brought 
■up the Resolution, which he felt would remove considerable apprehen- 
sions from the minds of the public and assure them that the reforms would 
not rob the country of its inherent rights, thereby removing the obstacles 
to further reforms and political upheaval. The Home Member placed 
himself in the hands of the House and said that he would accept its 
decision. Mr. Ramachandra Rao’s amendment was put to the vote and 
carried , 

A Resolution dealing with the reforms was 
Tr^sferred Subjects jjj^Qved by Sir Deva Prasad Sarvadhikarv on the 
and Devolution Rules. September 1925 in the folloT^ing terras 

“This Council recommends to the Governor General in Council that he should 
consider the desirabilitv of having a report prepared showing the nature and 
amount of work done hy and in the Central Government for five years commencing 
with 1921 in respect of and connected with subjects ordinarily known as Trans- 
ferred Subjects ’ and also showing the nature and quantum of work under these 
heads' that remains to he done under the Devolution Rules or otherwise.” 

Colonel Sir Umar Hayat Khan opposed the_ Eesolution prin- 
cipally on the ground that it -was a fit subject for question 
which would have been easily answered and thus more time 
would have been available for the discussion of more import- 
ant subjects.- Mr. K. C. Roy wondered why^ the Resolution 
had been moved and for what purpose the report for which it asked 
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would be useful. Mr. Crerar explained the constitutional position and 
said that it was somewhat doubtful if the mover really intended to em« 
bark upon difficult and delicate grounds and dangerous possibilities. He 
added that he understood that it was not the purpose of Sir Deva Prasad 
to commit the Government of India to any serious constitutional impli- 
cations, and in view of this, though Mr. Crerar could not definitely com- 
mit the Government to embarking on the preparation of a report, he 
said that they would give careful and conscientious examination to the 
whole aspect of the case and would consider whether something on the 
lines suggested by the mover was practicable. The motion was adopted. 


Another resolution bearing on the reforms was moved on the 2nd 
September 1925 in the Legislative Assembly by Pandit Shamlal Nehru 
in the following terms and the discussion on it took place on the 16th. 

'' This Assembly recommends to the Governor General in Council 
that the rules made under the Government of India Act, 1919, for election 

Amendment of Electo- proviEcial Legislatures be so 

ral rules. amended as to remove all the disqualifications 

^ which are at present imposed upon any person 
against whom a conviction by a criminal court involving a sentence of 
transportation or imprisonment for a period of more than one year is 
subsisting.’^ The mover said that the subject had been referred to the 
Joint Parliamentary Committee who had considered it for a month and 
had at last decided to advise the Secretary of State to remove the disquali- 
fication against political prisoners. He compared the provision in India 
with that under the Engdish law and remarked that the Government in 
this country was very unkind in sending to jail and afterwards disquali- 
fying* election persons who had been honoured for their patriotism. 
Mr. Nehru referred to the events of 1921 and said that 30,000 persons 
had voluntarily gone to jail and yet they had committed no offence 
against any real law. Their offence, if any, was against a lawless law. 
Whatever justification there might be from the administrative point 
of view for the attitude the Government had adopted, the speaker thought 
that as a very loyal subject of His Majesty and of the bureaucracy he 
must point out that it was not sensible to treat such a large number of men 
in such an off-hand and callous manner. It was dangerous for Govern- 
ment and its administration. If they wanted co-operation they could 
get it from men who had been sentenced to long terms of imprisonment 
for having committed no offence at all. Sir Alexander Muddiman said 


that as worded, the resolution would not only remove the disqualification 
but would enable persons in prison to be elected. As originally framed 
the rules kept out people sentenced to more than six months’ imprison- 
ment unless they had been pardoned. On the recommendation of the 
Government of India this matter had been considered by the Joint Com- 
mittee on Indian affairs in 1924 and that Committee had not recommended 


the abolition of all imprisonment as a disqualification, but had only 
accepted the recommendation of the Government of India to enlarge 
.the period from six months to one year. The Eeforms Inquiry Committee 
had also considered the matter and both the majority and the minority 
had agreed that six months should be increased to one year. The amend- 
ment made by the Government of India under their Notification of July 
1925, the Home Member said, had enlarged the period of imprisonment 
to one year and jiad left to the discretion of Local Governments as to 
who should be exempted. Sir Alexander himself would have preferred 
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SOiiie automatic arrangement to the one wliicli liad heen made under tiie 
-amended rule. But lie found it extremely difficult to insert phrases like 
moral turpitude in the statute. It was true, the" Home Member said, 
that in England a man who had served his term was exempted. It was 
also true that the House -of Commons had power to expel a member which 
the Assembly did not possess. But the Home Member denied that in 
other countries no restrictions of this kind existed. In many countries 
instead of having an automatic disqualification of the kind they had in 
India it was left to the discretion of the judge trying a case. Certainly 
in some continental countries the court in addition to the imprisonment, 
whatever the term might be, might impose loss of civil rights for life 
or for a considerable period according to the gravity of the offence. The 
Home Member did not think that the matter had been dealt with in the 
way he had referred to in any English speaking country or in any country 
which drew its institutions from the law of England and he did not 
suppose that the House would consider that they should move in this direc- 
tion in revising their system. Sir Alexander referred to the provision in 
the latest constitution evolved by the British Parliament, namely that of 
South Africa than which, if anything, the rule in India was a little more 
favourable. Moreover some disqualification had existed from the time 
of the old councils and the Home Member strongly denied that it was the 
irilentioii of the Government by means of this power to get rid of political 
leaders vrho had fallen within tlie clutches of criminal law. The provi- 
sion wob needed for the protection of their own Legislatures and the 
Home Member could not assent to the proposition that those who broke 
the laws should decide whether the laws they have broken are valid or 
not.'* The restriction was not unreasonable and the Home Member 
trusted that the Assembly would accept the fact that Government had 
made a step forward in response to its demands. 

Mr. M. E. Achai^a moved the following amendment: — 

That after the words ‘recommends to the Governor General in Council ’ the 
following be inserted : 

‘ with special reference to the repressive policy adopted by Government against 
non-co-operation during the past five years’.” 

He said^ that the restriction should be looked at from the 
point of view of general ethics of punishment and the policy 
of repression pursued by the Government of India during the last 
5 years. The rule which had kept out Mr. Gandhi, Mr. Acharya said, 
must be got rid of ; and to say that one should ask for pardon and then 
come into the Legislature was adding insult to injury. Mr. Acharya 
thought that it should be left to the electorate as to whom they should 
send and the executive should not usurp their functions, Mr. Sarfaraz 
Hussain Khan agreed with Pandit Shamlal Hehru in substance but felt 
that the resolution was vague and incomplete because it would admit 
into the Legislatures men convicted of i^ohbery, dacoity, etc., which even 
Mr. Gandhi would not like. Mr. Eangaswami Iyengar moved the fol- 
lowing amendment : — 

“ That at the end of the Resolution the following be added : 

‘ ofter he has endured the punishment to which he was adiiido-ed or been 
pardoned for the offence concerned 

Tke mover claimed that this amendment would remove the difficulty 
the Hpine Me'mher had pointed out. namely that of..enablin^ men in 
prisoji being elected. Tbe law in Engdand was the same as in all civilised 
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countries and Mr. Rangaswami Iyengar saw no reason why it should be 
different in India. He urged that it was not right to leave to Local 
Governments the poT^^er to determine what was moral turpitude ” and 
that this particular power had only been given in pursuance of the Gov- 
ernment's policy of repression and of their determination to deny Indians 
their birth-right. Colonel Crafword said that non-official Europeans 
could not accept the amendment, because they were not in favour of 
letting in actual criminals. They sympathised with the sentiments un- 
derlying the various amendments viz,, that persons not convicted of 
moral turpitude or violence should not be disqualified. He asked Gov- 
ernment to consider what was possible in this direction and expressed 
the hope that Local Governments would make special endeavours to re- 
move disqualifications of this nature. Mr. Abdul Haye supported the 
resolution and contended that Government did not try to understand 
the people but merely tried to govern them and to lord over them. Mr. 
Kazim Ali also supported the resolution and said that because he was 
a Khilafat worker he had been sentenced to 4 months’ imprisonment 
on a charge that he had taken part in a procession which he had not 
and of having assaulted persons with lathis, which was an impossibility 
for one aged 82 years. Sir Henry Stanyon expressed his entire sympathy 
with the objects of the resolution but regretted that as worded it would 
admit murders, and others — into the Legislature — a defect which the 
amendments did not remove. The theory that an offence should not 
carry two penalties, Sir Henry Stanyon tried to show, had long been 
exploded in England. The electorate in India was not qualified to keep 
out undesirables and therefore some disqualification was necessary; but 
Sir Henry thought that Government should endeavour to devise some 
i^ile which vrhile keeping out all bad characters would not keep out over- 
zealous patriots. Lala Duni Chand supported the resolution and said 
that the only way to reconcile people to the councils was to remove the 
disqualification. Prince A. M. M. Akram Hussain Bahadur opposed 
the resolution and said that they should not encourage people who could 
not exercise self-restraint to enter the Legislatures. Maulvi Ghulam 
Bari said that if the country wanted Swaraj it must calmly bear all 
hardships. Repression on the part of Government was doubly blessed. 
In the first stage of repression Government might like to impose another 
test and the country should be prepared to bear it. He advised the mover 
to withdraw the resolution which, he thought, was improper at 
the present stage of India’s political development. Mr. Shamlal Hehru 
expressed his surprise at the attitude of non-official Europeans who 
wanted to have different rules for India and for England. He disclaimed 
that Indian constituencies would return thieves and robbers, because, 
there was no more gentle, sensible and honest person in the world than 
the Indian villager. Mr. Shamlal Nehru inquired if men like MeSvSrs. 
Jawahirlal Nehru, Gandhi, Mahomed Ali, Shaukat Ali and Lajpat Rai 
were criminals and added that if Government wanted the 30,000 persons 
who had been convicted in 1921 to co-operate, they must not oppose the 
resolution, the acceptance of which would be some evidence of a change 
of heart. The Home Member said that the disqualification had not pre- 
vented a large number of men who had taken part in political agitation 
from entering the Legislatures and he had not ^pected to be attacked 
for having taken action in advance of the Reforms Inquiry Committee 
on a matter whif^h has been debated in this House and elsewhere Jor some 
time a]id in which the action taven is certainly in the direction the House 
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wishes/'' Tlie Home Member himself did not regard the present arrange- 
ment as satisfactory, but he claimed that similar provisions existed in 
other countries. In most countries it was felt that those who broke the 
law were not fit to make it. Sir Alexander recognised the desirability 
of bringing in those who were willing to co-operate in a con- 
stitutional manner, but he did not think that the rule, as it 
now stood, was unreasonable. It is also admitted that it is 

difficult to give that discretion in any other way, and therefore I am 

compelled to oppose the very wide and sweeping resolution ...” 

Mr. Eangaswami lyenger’s amendment was carried and Mr. M. K, 
Acharya withdrew his amendment. The resolution as amended was 
carried by 48 votes against 47 in the following terms : — 

‘‘ This Assembly recommends to the Governor General in Council that the rules 
made under the Government of India Act, 1919, for elections to the Indian and 
provincial Legislatures be so amended as to remove all the disqualifications which 
are at present imposed upon any person against whom a conviction by a criminal 
court involving a sentence of transportation or imprisonment for a period of more 
than one year is subsisting after he has endured the punishment to which he was 
adjudged or been pardoned for the offence concerned.’’ 

It will perhaps be convenient here before passing on to other topics, 
to mention a resolution which though not directly connected with reforms 
was of some administrative importance. During 

January 1925 moved a resolution recommending 
that early steps be taken to give effect to the resolution of the Assam 
Legislative Council recommending the re-transfer of Sylhet and Cachar 
to Bengal. On the 2nd September 1925 further discussion of this resolu- 
tion was to have been resumed. Sir Alexander Muddiman stated that 
he had been in consultation with members who were particularly interest^ 
ed in the subject and had informed them of the present stage of the 
correspondence and of the question so far as it rested with the Local 
Governments. These members had agreed with the Home Member that 
further discussion at the present stage could only be sterile. The Home 
Member proposed to circulate to all members of the House the corres- 
pondence which had taken place and he suggested that the resolution 
before the House might be withdrawn and that they should discuss the 
matter on a further resolution next Session when they would be in a 
position to deal in a more satisfactory way with the matter. 

Mr. Aney had no objection to accepting the course and the resolution 
was withdrawn. 

The Legislature maintained its interest in the extent to which Indians 
are employed in offices under the State and the question of the Indiani- 
sation of the staff of the High Commissioner’s office was raised in the 
Council of State on the 8th September 1925 by Mr. Phiroze Sethna in 
the following resolution: — 

That this Council recommends to the Governor General in Council that steps 
be taken to Indianize the staff and establishment of the High Commissioner for 
India in the United Kingdom.” 

Mr, Sethna said that he gathered from the replies to questions he had 
received from Government that the cost of the High Commissioner’s 

and estublishment for 1922-23 was £166,400 
sfcaff of the High „ Com- on the 30th vSeptember 1923 there were 

missioner.^ " 248 persons in the permanent staffi'and 319 persons 

on the temporary staff*. At the present time, 
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exclusive of warelioiisemeii, messengers, packers, etc., there was a total 
of 365 persons in the High Commissioner’s office. Out of these 245 had 
been transferred from the office of the Secretary of State for India and 
120 new appointments had been made. The total number of Indians 
out of 365 was only 23 and of these 23, 5 were amongst those who had 
been transferred from the office of the Secretary of State, so that out 
of the 120 new appointments only 18 had gone to Indians. Indians thus 
formed only six per cent, of the number of employees but the total salary 
drawn by them was much less than six per cent, of the total charges as 
the majority of them were filling minor positions. Mr. Sethna said 
that the High Commissioner’s office was essentially an Indian Department, 
its cost was borne by India and yet a large part of its expenses were out- 
ffide the vote of the Assembly. The manner in which only 18 appointments 
out of 120 have been given to Indians, Mr. Sethna regarded, was one 
more illustration of sacrificing the interests of the Indian to those of the 
Britisher.” The present percentage was very low and constituted a very 
serious injustice, specially when the offices of the other High Commis- 
sioners had imported from their self-governing Colonies or Dominions 
the majority of their men in the higher positions. He asked Cover nment 
to lay down a rule that henceforward any future vacancy would be filled, 
as far as possible by suitable Indians, whether they were employed per- 
manently in London or whether transferred for a period of three ^-ears 
from India. Mr. Chadwick said that the 120 new appointments were 
new only in the sense that they had for the first time come on the High 
Commissioner’s establishment. To a large extent they were really trans- 
fers,. as a result of extra work taken over by the High Commissioner in 
connection with accounts, income tax and in connection with the conver- 
sion of the East Indian and Great Indian Peninsula Railways into State 
Railways and the closing down of the offices of those companies. It could 
not be suggested, Mr. Chadwick said, that the whole of the staff which 
was employed in those offices and was accustomed to railway work should 
have at once been dismissed and their places filled by Indians. Sir Atul 
Chatter jee a few weeks ago had given his staff as 368, of which 30 were 
Indians, i.e., 8 or 9 per cent. Inquiries had also been made from other 
High Commissioners and Mr. Chadwick was able to state that in the 
offices of Australia, there were 18 Australians out of a total of 196, that 
is, 10 per cent. ; of South Africa 14 vrere born in South Africa out of a 
tofkl of 128, that is, 11 per cent. ; of Hew Zealand 16 were born in Hew 
Zealand out of a total staff of 119, that is, 13 per cent. ; and in the office 
for Ireland, the senior men were from Ireland and the whole of the 
clerical staff was from London. Thus specially considering the short time 
that the High Commissioner’s office for India had been open the percen- 
tage of Indians employed in that office compared not unfavourably with 
the corresponding positions in other High Commissioner’s offices. More- 
over 210 out of the 368 appointments were on grades of pay of which 
the maximum did not exceed £250 a year; another 128 were on grades 
of pay whose maximum was Rs. 444 a month. These were mostly routine 
clerks and rose to the maximum after 15 years or in some cases 20 years’ 
service and started on the equivalent of Rs. 66 a month. We are not 
going to get men to go from India to London ” said Mr. Chadwick to 
do that kind of work on anything like that figure.” With education 
far more widely diffused in "England than it ^as in Lndia, the pay of 
men of equal educational qualifications was on the .whole lower in 
England than in India. After showing that the starting salaries of 
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some of the clerical appointments under the Government of India were 
as high as the final salaries for the corresponding work in the High Com- 
missioner’s office Mr. Chadwick said Is it more businesslike to engage 
men locally or to send them over from here where they can get starting 
pay higher than the maximum pay in the High Commissioner’s office?” 
Coming to the 30 posts which carried more than Rs.' 555 a month, Mr. 
Chadwick said that six of them reached Rs, 1,100 a month and were held 
by very senior men who had come over from the India office and it had 
not been urged that these men were to be dispossessed. Most of the 
vacancies must be in the lower grades and Mr. Chadwick said that in spite 
of this there was an Indian to be found in every grade and not only on 
the lowest grades. As vacancies occurred in the higher grades, they 
were brought in. Six posts carried more than Rs. 1,111 a month and 
three of their incumbents had at one time been Indians and two of them 
had been perpetually filled by men with Indian experience. Mr. Chad- 
wick did not think that it could be urged that the permanent staff that 
had been taken over had been unduly favoured for the higher posts. Pro- 
ceeding Mr. Chadwick observed that Sir Atul Chatter] ee had during the 
last 12 months recruited 12 Indians of whom 3 had since resigned, and 
it was important to remember that continuity of service in the office was 
necessary. The principle, however, which Sir Atul Chatter] ee followed 
was Indian candidates considered to be qualified and suitable are 
appointed, whenever possible to vacancies on the establishpaent ” and 
Mr. Chadwick hoped that the Council would endorse that principle. Mr. 
Chadwick wished to get in Indians in the High Commissioner’s office 
and to have that office closely linked with India, but he could not agree 
that it was in the interests of India either financially or for their reputa- 
tion in London to endeavour to convert the High Commissioner’s office 
into an Indian colony in London by laying down a rule as Mr. vSethna 
desired, that to every post which fell vacant in future or was hereafter 
created only an Indian should be appointed. 

Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy moved the following amendment: — 

That after the word ^ taken’ in the first line the following words he inserted: 

‘ as far as comiDatible with economy and efficiency 

and in the second line, for the word ‘ staff ’ the words ' higher staff ’ be substituted.” 

He said that the amendment would be consistent with the policy of the 
Government as enunciated by Mr. Chadwick. Mr. K. C, Roj?' supported 
the amendment. Mr. Ramadas Pantulu wanted to move the following 
amendment : 

‘‘ To add at the end of the Resolution, the words; ^ as much and as quickly 
as possible 

The Resolution will then read : — 

This Council recommends to the Governor General in Council that steps be 
taken to Indianize the staff and establishment of the High Commissioner for India 
in the United Kingdom as much and as quickly as possible.^ ^ 

Mr. Sethna did not favour Sir Maneckji’s amendment. 
Mr. Ohad'wick said that they must not do damage to or hurt those 
who were already in the office of the High Commissioner, and added that 
subject to that reservation he was prepared to accept Sir Maneckji’s 
amendment. Mr. Manmohandas Ramji and Mr. K. V. Ranga'swami 
Aiyangar supported Mr. vSethna’s Resolution. Sir Dinshaw Wacha 
pointed ^out that Government had so far loyally accepted the wishes of 
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the House and had appointed an Indian High Commissdonei!. Sir Atul 
Chatterjee should be*asked to make a report which should be laid before 
the House so that they might carefully consider and arrive at a just 
decision on it. Mr. R. P. Karandhikar opposed Sir ManeckjPs amend* 
ment, and Sir William Currie supported it. Mr. Sethna in the course 
of his reply said that, as amended, the Resolution would give Govern- 
ment an opportunity always of taking shelter under the words as far 
as compatible with economy and ef&ciency.^’ The Resolution as amended' 
was adopted without a division in the following form: — 

This Council recommends to the Governor General in Council that steps be- 
taken, as far as is compatible with economy and efficiency,^ to Indianize the higher 
staff and establishment of the High Commissioner for India in the United Kingdom.” 

Another important Resolution dealing with Indianization was moved', 
in the absence of Haji Ismail Khan who had drawn the ballot for it,. 

Recruitment to I. M. S. “ Assembly by Mr. Lobokare in tbe follo^v- 
ing terms : — 

This Assembly recommends to the Governor General in Council that he be 
pleased to take immediate steps to arrange that all further recruitments to the- 
Indian Medical Service — India Army Medical Cadre — ^shall henceforth be only by 
an open competitive examination held simultaneously in England and India from 
the year 1926.” 

The mover referred to the recommendations of the Lee Commission 
and to the debate w'hich had taken place in the Assembly in September 
1914 and regretted that the Secretary of State had not yet passed any 
definite orders. Mr. Lohokare demanded equal opportunities for 
Europeans and Indians and desired that the best doctors available should 
be recruited. Past exeprience, he said, had raised doubts as to whether 
Indian interests would be safeguarded; and he condemned the present 
system of recruitment by nomination. Dealing with the history of the 
recruitment of Indians to the Indian Medical Service, Mr. Lohokare 
remarked that up to 1900 very few Indians had been taken; between 
1900 and 1910 a few had been taken; between 1910 and 1914 a number 
of Indians had got in through the competitive examination; and he 
argued that that was responsible for the discontinuance of the com- 
petitive examination. He deprecated racial discrimination and saw no 
reason why Indian doctors were debarred from treating Indian soldiers. 
Mr. Lohokare complained that only a few of the Indians who had been 
given temporary commissions had been made permanent, and that 
Indian officers in the service were very badly treated. He did not mind 
Government recruiting a separate European service for Europeans and 
imposing the highest standard for the purpose; but he protested against 
the continuance of a system which would shut the door against the best 
talent in the country by admitting men through the back door. 
Mr. Burdon remarked that a great deal of the mover^s speech was irrele- 
vant with which he did not propose to deal. He made a statement of 
the position of Government and hoped that it would limit the discussion 
to relevant channels and lead to an elucidation of the position. The 
position of Government, Mr. Burdon said, was that they did not wish 
to oppose the Resolution if their opposition was to be comsfrued as a 
final expression of their opinion in regard to the method of recruitment 
to be adopted for the I. M. S. as it was to be constituted in the future. 
On the other hand, it was impracticable for them to accept the Resolu- 
tion ; for neither (^vernment nor the House possessed the data on lyhichr 
alone a final conclusion could properly be based. Dealing with the 
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recommendations of tlie Lee Commission, Mr. Bnrdon said ttat tte 
■Government of India and tlie Secretary of State liad approved in general 
the principle of the constitution of a Provincial Medical Service and 
decided against a unified military service which was in accordance with 
the wishes of the Assembly as expressed in September 1914. Very 
important questions were still outstanding which had an important bear- 
ing on the recruitment for the I. M. S., e,g., they did not know the 
strength of the war reserve, the status, pay, etc., of the appointments 
which would be filled by ofiicers lent to the civil side, Mr. Burdon 
thought that it would be a reversal of the natural order of things to 
decide upon the avenues of recruitment before the essential terms and 
conditions of service had been ascertained. Simultaneous examinations 
would depend upon the composition of the service, w'hich was at present 
unknown. Government did not pronounce against it now and had 
never done so. At the proper time the subject would receive their very 
nareful attention, and the views of the Assembly would receive the 
greatest consideration; but for the present Government must maintain 
an open mind. Proceeding, the vSecretary in the Army Department dealt 
with the history of Indian recruitment and showed that owing to the 
absence of suitable candidates during the war, the competitive examina- 
tion for the I. M, S. had had to be abandoned, and the same influence 
had continued with the added uncertainty as to the future of the service. 
He discussed the present system of nomination by the Selection Board in 
India and in England and said that as soon as conditions permitted it, 
they would like to revert to the most suitable avenue of recruitment, 
namely, competitive examination. In regard to the position of Indians 
in the I.M.S., Mr. Burdon said that under the system of nomination 133 
permanent commissions had been granted to Europeans and 119. to 
Indians. In military employment at the present moment they had 195 
British and 79 Indian regular officers. In addition, they had 149 tem- 
porary officers, of whom 146 were Indians. I think it will be 

admitted,’^ said Mr. Burdon, that India can find little to complain 
of in the very significant figures which I have given; and I must add 
that I repudiate, as strongly as I possibly can, the suggestion that any 
•of the Indian officers or that the Indian officers as a class who were 
recruited under the system of nomination and are now serving under 
His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief have proved to be inefficient 
or unsatisfactory.” Mr. Burdon doubted whether simultaneous examina- 
tion which had been applied to the civil service would suit the I.M.S., 
and in this connection he referred to the difference between the standards 
in England and in India as disclosed by the number of Indian students 
who went to England to study medicine. The- standards to be applied 
in both countries would have to be considered because the existence of 
two standards would prejudice the solidarity of the service and affect its 
credit. Mr. Burdon referred to some other difficulties in detail and asked 
the House not to minimise them. Sir Sivaswamy Aiyer said that he was 
glad that Government did not oppose the Resolution and he expressed 
hiis satisfaction with the full and frank statement Mr. Burdon had made. 
He regarded the proposal under the Resolution as very modest and reason- 
able and urged that so long as the I. M. S. continued, Indians should 
be as much eligible aa. Englishmen. He expressed the hope that Govern- 
ment would recommend a liberal percentage of recruitment in India, and 
though he recognized that there were difficulties im the simultaneous 
■examination, he did not regard them as insuperable. Colonel Ifeedham 
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saw no particular reason to object to the first pai't of the liesolution 
because recruitment by competitive examination was merely in abeyance 
till settled conditions* bad been restored. He strongly defended tbe 
system of nomination and said that no complaints bad been made against 
it. Tbe second part of tbe Besoiution, Colonel ISTeedbam thought, in- 
troduced a new feature so far as admission to tbe service which demanded 
a pi:actical examination was concerned. Two sets of examiners vould 
be required to conduct tbe mud uoce examination and it was a very 
difficult matter to assess marks. He inquired bow tbe actual merit of 
each candidate could be determined if two different sets of examiners 
conducted tbe viva voce examination. Moreover, be said, Indian 
medical officers desired only one portal of entrance and separate examina- 
tions might give rise to a feeling that European and Indian candidates 
were not on an equal footing — a feeling which would be most undesir- 
able. Dr. Datta in supporting tbe amendment went through tbe history 
of tbe recruitment to tbe I. 31. S. and through tbe recommendations of 
the Verney-Lovett Committee, tbe Esher Committee and tbe Lee Com- 
mission. He regretted that no definite orders bad been pUvSsed because,, 
be said, of tbe attitude of tbe British 3Iedieal Association, which waa 
a strong trade union. Dr. Datta inquired as to what was tbe policy 
with regard to tbe I. M. S. and urged on tbe Government of India and 
tbe Secretary of State tbe need for an early announcement. To meet 
Colonel IN’eedbam’s objection, be suggested that an examination might 
be held in England and another, six months later, in India. 
Mr. Bangacbariar inquired why tbe Secretarj^ of State was not coming to a 
decision, why tbe practical examination for tbe I. M. S. could not be 
held when practical examinations in science were held for I. C. S. can- 
didates in India, and finally whether tbe difficulties could not be solved. 
Dr. Lobokare asked tbe Government to come to terms with non-officials 
and not to follw a system which took Europeans and excluded tbe better 
qualified Indians. Mr. Burdon in bis reply repeated tbe statement be 
bad made on behalf of Government. Answering Mr. Bangacbariar’s 
inquiries, Mr. Burdon said that tbe proposals bad not been verj^ long 
before tbe Secretary of State and denied that there was any simultaneous- 
examination of a practical character in force in regard to tbe other 
services which could in any sense be comparable with the practical ex- 
amination for the I. M. S. He promised to bring tbe report of the debate 
prominently to tbe notice of the Secretary of State. Tbe motion was- 
put to the vote and carried by 56 votes against 42. 

Tbe larger questions mentioned above did not exclude tbe considera- 
tion of what might be regarded as matters of lesser importance on tbe 
ground that they only related to particular 
Grievances of Post departments or services. On tbe 1st September 
Masters. - Srijut Cbandradbar Barua moved a Besoiu- 

tion in tbe Council of State asking for a committee consisting of 
officials and non-officials of both Houses ^ of tbe Legislature and 
a representative of postmastervs to inquire into tbe grievances 
of postmasters including those in tbe grade of Es. 145 — 170 in India 
and Burma, regarding their pay, status, etc., and to suggest means 
as to bow to improve them. Mr. Kbaparde supported tbe E.esolu- 
tion. 3Ir. Parsons referred to tbe Besoiution ei a wider scope but 
embracing all tbe points contained in 3Ir. Barua’s motion which bad come 
up in the Assemblf in February last and the discussion on which" had 
been adjourned on tbe understanding that tbe blember for Industries 
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and Labour and tbe Director Greneral Posts and Telegraphs would 
^receive a deputation thoroughly representative of the employees of the 
Post Office and go into all their grievances. The deputation had since 
been received and had expressed its thanks for the patient hearing^ the 
Member for Industries and Labour and the Dii*ector General had given 
it. Mr. Parsons added that a good many of the grievances had already 
been examined, and it was no exaggeration to say that almost every-day 
he was considering one or other of the questions involved. While these 
grievances were being investigated with all the expedition possible by 
the responsible Department and by the Member in charge of it, Mr. 
Parsons was not in a position to discuss the individual cases which had 
been mentioned by Mr. Barua. Mr. Parsons was prepared to give an 
assurance that every thing which Mr. Barua had said would be gone 
-through extremely carefully and that they would examine department ally 
the grievances that he might have put forward in exactly the same way 
as the grievances represented by the deputation were being examined. 
He advised the mover to withdraw the Eesolution and expressed the 
hope that the House would not be asked to vote on the Eesolution while 
Government 'vvere actually engaged in examining as sympathetically as 
possible the various questions it raised. Sir Deva Prasad Sarvadhikary 
supported Mr. Parsons^s plea, and Mr. Barua, after expressing his thanks 
to Government, asked for leave to withdraw the Eesolution. The Eesolu- 
tion was withdrawn. Even the pieceworkers in the Government of India 
Presses came under the notice of the Council of State. On the 25th 
August Mr. Khaparde moved a Eesolution asking for a committee of 
official and non-official Members of both Houses 
Pieceworkers m Gov- Indian Legislature to determine the effect 

einmen les&es. changes which had been introduced* in 

consequence of the Eeport of the Committee appointed in 1921 in the 
interests of the pieceworkers in the Government of India Presses. 
Mr. Parsons went through the various recommendations which that Com- 
mittee had made and showed what changes had been introduced and whai 
their effect had been. He claimed that Goveimment had done all that 
they should have done for the pieceworkers. As the Committee of 1921 
had found, there had been an almost invariable decrease in the actual 
hours of w^ork and an invariable increase in the average earnings of each 
class, and that being the case, there was no ground for holding the 
inquiry. Mr. Parsons had made such inquiries as he could and had 
been assured that the men were contented. Mr. Xarandhikar supported 
the Eesolution- When put to the vote, the Eesolution was lost by 21 
votes against 17. 


The position of Indians abroad in which the Indian Legislature has 
a>lways taken a considerable interest did not go unnoticed ‘during the 

last session. Eeference has been made to the 
Indians in South Africa, manner in which it had formed the subject of 

interpellations and on one occasion on a private question by Mr. Jinnah 
cn the position of Indians in South Africa a series of supplementaries 
were put which, with the answers given, occupy nearly seven pages 
of the printed proceedings. On the 10th September 1925 the mattei 
was raised in the Ccgincil of State in a Eesolution moved by Sir Deva 
prasad Sarvadhikary in the following terms: — 

This Council recommends to the Governor General in Council that in con- 
nection with the recent an^i-Indian legislation and with the Bill now impending 
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l)efor6 the Somtb African Parliament immediate steps should be taken to secure 
and safeguard the rights of Indians in South Africa.’’ 

The speaker said that those who knew anything* of the situation must 
aeeard their gratitude to all the Viceroys from Lord Hardinge down- 
wards, including Lord Beading, everyone of whom had done all that 
lay in his power to advance the cause of Indians in South Africa and, 
as far as possible, to protect them. Sir Leva Prasad said that he 
wanted to strengthen the hands of the Grovernment of India in a way that 
it would induce the Colonial Office and the Cabinet to afford them 
the assistance and support to which they were entitled. He referred 
to the Bill which had Been recentl}^ introduced in South Africa 
to make provision for the reservation of residential and trading 
areas in urban areas for certain persons having a racial characteristic in 
common. He said that that Bill aimed at reducing the Indian popula- 
tion in South Africa to an irreducible minimum. The Indian population 
there was nearly a lakh and three quarters, of whom more than 60 per 
cent, had been born in South Africa and their ancestors had not gone 
there voluntarily but had started as indentured labourers and had manured 
the soil with the dust of their bones. The door for negotiations and re- 
presentations being still open, Sir Deva Prasad thought, the Council 
ought to do all it could to assist the Government and strengthen their 
hands in their endeavour to bring about a better vstate of things w’hich, 
it was believed, w^ould be possible in the not unlikely event of a change 
in the Government of South Africa. The Indian population being what 
it was could not be a menace to the South xlfrican people and it was 
impossible to believe that such an opportunity as Indians had they would 
utilize in any manner prejudicial to the interests of the South Africans. 
The exclusion of Indians could not be justified on political, social or even 
economic grounds and Sir Deva Prasad saw no reason for the attitude the 
South African Government was taking up. Mr. Natesan, in support- 
ing the motion, remarked that after the Class Areas Bill, on which a 
Besolution was moved in the Council of State in March 1924, had been 
dropped, they were faced with a Bill of a similar character but with 
more drastic provisions. The immediate effect of this Bill would be that 
it would provide for allocating residential and trading areas within 
which only Indians might buy and lease property. In rural districts 
Indians -v^ould be confined to 30 miles from the coast line wherein the 
areas might be defined. The result would be that thousands of Indian 
business firms must cease on the expiry of the present leases. It would 
be compulsory segregation and deliberate deprivation of Indians' property 
with the ultimate aim, it wsts apparent, of repatriation with confiscation. 
The right of bond fide Indians to enter the Union would be seriously 
jeopardised and many provisions in the Bill would enable Indians to be 
declared prohibited immigrants. The rights of domicile would be prac- 
tically forfeited and the wives and children of domiciled Indians would 
not be able to enter the Union after 5 years from August 1925. A 
South African born Indian domiciled in one province must return to the 
province of his birth and there also into segregated areas. Indians born 
here could also be declared prohibited immigrants unsuitable to the 
requirements of the Union. Such prohibited Indians will lose all pro- 
perty and vested lights in the Union and be driven away." Mr. Natesan 
asserted, that The Bill was a direct violation of the Smuts-Gandhi 
* agreement under ;jv^hich Mr. Gandhi on behalf of the Indians had agreed 
to give up the right of unrestricted immigration on the understanding 
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tkat the rigkts of tke people already tkere skould not be interfered with 
and no legislation, in any way calculated to take away tke rigkts of tke 
people tkere*, skould be undertaken.’’ Mr. K*atesan strongly opposed 
tke idea of repatriation and said tkat it would be suicidal to tke best 
interests of tke people if they were ligkt-keartedly to talk of tkeir re- 
patriation to India. As for retaliation, no responsible Indian politician 
could talk of it without making a very careful examination of all tke facts 
of tke case. Tke speaker appealed to tke Grovernment of India to give 
all possible facilities to tke Indian deputation wliiek might shortly come 
over to India, as from tkat body Government could ascertain wliat 
exactly was tke situation in South Africa. He further asked tke Govern- 
ment if they could depute some persons from India, official or non- 
official, to see whether they could not persuade tke Union Government 
to hear tkeir case. Mr. R. P. Karandkikai* moved tke following amend- 
ment : — 

‘‘ With this object in view this Council reeommendvS to the Governor General in 
Council that he be pleased to examine the provisions of the Areas Reservation and 
Immigration and Registration (Further Provision) Bill, 1925, and take steps 
without delay to signify to the Union Government total disapproval of provisions- 
prejudicial to Indian rights and privileges.” 

Colonel Nawab Sir Umar Hayat Khan said that whenever a Resolu- 
tion of this kind had been brought forward Government had expressed 
tkeir readiness to do what they could. But what could tke Government 
do? And, if they had not been able to do muck hitherto, he saw no 
prospect of tkeir doing more in tke future. He supported the idea of 
repatriation. Mr. Ramadas Pantulu wished to add the following words 
to Sir Deva Prasad Sarvadkikary’s Resolution: — and to ascertain tke 
condition and tke views of tke Indians in South Africa.” Mr. K. C. IU>5 
said tkat Mr. Amery had not repudiated Mr. Thomas’s suggestion for a 
Round’ Table Conference and he assumed that tke British Government 
was committed to tke idea of having suck a Conference in order to safe- 
guard and protect tke interests of Indians in South Africa. Mr. Roy 
said tkat this was a clear case for intervention and it was time tkat 
His Majesty’s Government skould seriously take into consideration tke 
grievances of Indians in South Africa. He suppoited tke demand for 
a Round Table Conference. Mian Sir Fazl-i-Husain, speaking on 
behalf of Government, said: Well, Sir, it is no use pretending tkat 

with a little ingenuity it is possible to solve this extremely difficult 
problem. And when one sees measure after measure adopted to tke 
prejudice of tke Indians in South Africa, in spite of tke efforts tkat tke 
Government of India have been able to put forward on tkeir behalf, I 
venture to think tkat tkere is justification for Indians in India and 
Indians in South Africa to feel that tke problem is altogether hopeless. 
And yet tke proverbial patience of tke Orient ought to come to our aid. 
There are not many rays of hope, but there are still, I feel a few faint 
ones.” Tke Member for Education, Health and Lands remarked tkat 
it did credit to India’s cause in this {struggle tkat all Indians, including 
Europeans in India, were united in tke matter; it had been conclusively 
established how well His Excellency tke Viceroy had appreciated tke 
Indian point of view and tke Imperial point of view in tke struggle 
and tke Government of India had definitely adopted a very clear and 
simple policy. ‘‘ There is nothing tkat an Indian publicist could suggest 
for tke benefit of Indians in South Africa,” said Sir Fazl-i-Husain,- 

tkal tke Government of India are not prepared to ^o, provided it is 
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witliin tKeir compet^nce to do it.’’ Dealing with Mr. Karandhihar’s 
•amendment, Sir Fazl-i-Hnsain said that the Government had already 
taken steps to have the provisions of the Bill scrutinised and had in- 
formed the South African Government that a detailed representation on 
the objectionable items in the Bill would be submitted to them. The 
Government of India had already intimated to the President of the 
Indian Congress that if their deputation materialised they would be 
very pleased to see it. The Government were also contemplating what 
further steps could be taken to ascertain the condition and the views of 
the Indians in South Africa, to find out the conditions under which they 
were living and to study the position with a view to rendering assistance 
to them and to the Government under which they were living. INothing 
that could be done to help the cause of Indians in South Africa would 
be left. undone. Both Mr. Karandhikar’s and Mr. Eamadas Pantulu’s 
amendments were accepted and the Eesolution, as amended, was adopted 
in the following form : — 

This Council recommends to the Governor General in Council that in connec- 
tion with the recent anti-lndmn legislation and with the Bill now impending before 
the South African Parliament immediate steps should be taken to secure and safe^ 
guard the rights of Indians in South Africa. With this object in view this Council 
recommends to the Governor General in Council that he he pleased to examine the 
provisions of the Areas 'Reservation and Immigration and Registration (Further 
Provisions) Bill, 1925, and take steps without delay to signify to the Union Govern- 
ment total disapproval of provisions prejudicial to Indian rights and privileges and 
to ascertain the condition and the views of the Indians in South Africa.’^ 

The interest which the Indian Legislature takes in the moral and 
material welfare of the people was continued. The former manifested 
its^elf in two Eesolutions, one moved in the Council of State regarding 
the restriction of opium cultivation and the other in the Assembly on the 
prohibition of import, manufacture and sale of liquor. The latter, as 
will be noticed later, was responsible for a number of Eesolutions dealing 
with some of the industries and the forms in which they can be helped 
forward. Whatever the reason — the association of a large number of 
prominent business men with the present Assembly, a greater realization 
of the needs of the country, or the growing recognition of the importance 
of industries, the fact remains that industrial subjects are beginning 
to loom larger and larger in the discussions of the Central Legislature. 
Taking first the moral welfare of the people, mention might be made 
here of the two Eesolutions which fall under this head. On the 1st 
September 1925 Sir Deva Prasad Sarvadhikary moved the following 
Eesolution in the Council of State: 

This Council recommends to the Governor General in Council that — 

(i) the area for cultivation of opium be restricted and brought under stricter 

control; and 

(ii) the practice of making advances to opium cultivators be discontinued with 

effect from the next season for making advances and that this be notified 
in advance as soon as possible,” 

He recognized that Government had been studiously helpful in 
meeting the growing point of view of those who thought that the opium 
^ . policy of the Government of India must undergo 
tim oropium”^ CaUiva- ^ change in line -^rith growing public opinion and 
^ International demands. Eecent telegrams* from 

Geneva, Sir Deva Prasad acknowledged, showed that the claim put for- 
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ward on behalf of Government in this respect had l^een conceded by re- 
presentative Internationals, although doubt still continued to exist as to 
whether the 'quantity of production could not profitably be reduced and 
whether serious and material reduction could not be effected. Mr. Taniin 
Khan opposed the Resolution; he considered the first part as superfluous 
because the area under cultivation was already under control; and the 
other portion of the Resolution, if given effect to, would absolutely 
abolish the cultivation. Mr. A. C. Me Watters said that the Resolution 
divided itself into three parts, namely, the retsriction of the area of 
cultivation, increased control and the discontinuance of the system of 
making advances. As regards the first. Government had had to take 
into account not only the probable reduction of their export trade and 
the progressive reduction of internal consumption but also the question of 
their stocks. Seven years ago in the United Provinces, which was prac- 
tically the only important area in British India where opium was 
cultivated, the area under cultivation exceeded 200,000 acres. In 1922-23 
that area had been reduced to 141,000 acres; in 1923-24 to 134,000 acres; 
in the current year to 116,000 acres; and in 1925-26 it had been arranged 
to cultivate only 74,000 acres. Thus, in seven years the area had been 
reduced to a little over one-third. The Secretary in the Pinance Depart- 
ment said that it was the result not only of Government’s policy but 
of the fact that in the last two years they had had an exceptionally 
large outturn in the opium fields. Moreover, out of 37 divisions or sub- 
divisions in the United Provinces 9 had already been abolished and it 
was contemplated to close down several more in the near future with the 
sole object of getting the cultivation more concentrated and more under 
Government’s control. With regard to the small areas in the Punjab, 
the Local Government was considering the question of further restrictiems 
and control. As regards the price paid to the cultivator, it had been 
reduced last year from Rs. 15 to Rs. 13 and further reduction was con- 
templated. There was another area from which considerable supplies 
were obtained, namely, the Malwa States, and Government had carefully 
reconsidered their engagements with the Indian States concerned and 
had been able to reduce the amount for which they had contracted from 
11,400 maunds in the current year to 6,500 maunds for the next year. 
So far as consumption in India" was concerned, the Central Government 
had no financial interest in the opium supplied to the provinces and 
Mr. MeWatters took the view that the proper line of action was for 
them to co-operate with Local Governments in putting down abuses of 
opium and Government had been pursuing that policy in consultation 
with Local Governments, In the matter of exports, substantial financial 
sacrifices had been made and the average annual income of the Central 
Government from opium, which was over 8 crores of rupees in the three 
years before 1913, had, according to the preliminary actuals of last year, 
fallen to 1 crore and 42 lakhs. Before pushing those sacrifices further 
Government were entitled to endeavour to ensure that their efforts w^ere 
not w^asted and that the policy adopted was one which really brought to 
an end any abuses of opium eating or smoking that might exist and not 
merely result in the opium from India being replaced by opium from 
other countries. Government had for some years past adopted a system 
of allowing export only under the certificate system; they either sold 
direct to foreign Governments under different agreements or allowed 
export on a certificate. It might have been a possible^line to stop there 
and say that the importing country was responsible, but Government had 
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gone furtlier in two* instances, namely, Macao and Persia. They liad 
themselves taken the initiative and stopped export although opium was 
desired by those countries. They are anxious to show to the world/’’ 
said Mr. McWatters, that they are prepared to fulfil their obligations 
in the^ spirit and not merely in letter. Therefore, I have the full 
authority of Government to tell the House that the Government of India 
are now prepared to accept some measure of responsibility even for licit 
exports covered by certificates. That is to say, they are prepared to 
prohibit or restrict export even where foreign Governments are prepared 
to furnish a certificate, if there is evidence that the opium is finding 
its way into the illicit trade.” On the question of control Mr. McWatters 
quoted Miss. Eileen de la Motte who had said that every step relating 
to the control and output was carefully and systematically regulated and 
had been brought to the highest pitch of efficiency, a model and example 
to the rest of the world.” After detailing the various stages of control 
and mentioning how the restrictions had been made more and more 
stringent, Mr. McWatters said that at Geneva they had recently agreed 
that they would allow an independent committee of the League of 
Nations to visit India, as it would visit other signatory countries, after 
5 years, in order to examine their system of control and to assure them- 
selves that it was absolutely watei*tight. The advances to cultivators 
bad come down from the days of the Mughal Emperors and even prior 
to 1764 references to them were to be found. The Secretary in the 
Finance Department claimed that it was especially suitable where there 
was a crop which required more than the usual amount of preparation 
of the soil and where there was a single purchaser who required an 
assured outturn. The system of advances had been resorted to for such 
crops as opium, sugar and indigo. It ensured Government having a 
much closer control over the area cultivated and it kept the cultivator 
out of the hands of the money-lenders. The only result of the abolition 
of the advances would be that Government would have to offer a higher 
price and would be paying a portion of the inoney -lender’s profits, which 
would be a retrograde step. He advised the mover not to press the 
Resolution, Dr. Dwarkanath Mitter was prepared to support the first 
part of the Resolution but with regard to the second he felt some diffi- 
culty because the practice had been in existence from very ancient times. 
Mr. K. C. Roy moved the adjournment of the debate on the Resolution 
till the next cold weather session. Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy said that 
Mr. McWatters had so graphically and clearly explained the policy of 
the Government of India and had given such convincing reasons why 
the advances had been made that he considered the Resolution entirely 
unnecessary and thought that no useful purpose would be served by 
adopiing the course suggested in Mr. K. C. Roy’s amendment. Major 
Nawab Mohamed Akbar Hhan also advised the mover to withdraw his 
Resolution and to do something in the way of starting an anti-opium 
campaign. Srijut Ohandradhar Eorooah supported Sir Deva Prasad 
Sarvadhikary’s Resolution. Sir Dinshaw Wacha advised the House to 
rely on the assurance given by the Secretary in the Finance Depart- 
ment that the Government would steadily pursue the policy. He objected 
to the debate being unnecessarily prolonged and- hoped that Sir Deva 
Prasad Sarvadhikary would withdraw the Resolution. Sir Deva Prasad 
withdrew the second part of his Resolution but pressed the first to a 
division. It was, however, lost by 29 votes against 11. 
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On the 2iid September 1925 further discussion on the following resolu- 
tion of Haji Wajihuddin which had been moyed in the Legislative 
Assembly on the 5th February 1925 was resumed. 

“ This Assembly recommends to the Governor General in Council that legisla- 
tion be undertaken prohibiting the import, mannfactnre, sale and use of all sorts 
of liquors in India and in the meantime he be pleased to direct the local adminis- 
trations under his control and convey the opinion of this Assembly to all other 
Provincial Governments that they should take steps forthwith to grant to the local 
bodies within their jurisdiction the right to determine the number and location of 
liquor shops within their respective areas.” 


Maulvi Muhammad Yakub in supporting the resolution said that apart 
from religious sentiment, the amelioration and betterment of the condi- 
tions of the people of the country demanded that 
Prohibition of import, legislation indicated in the resolution should, as 

possible, be undertaken. Since the resolu- 
tion was moved in February many communications 
in its support had been received, no less than a hundred Indian vernacular 
newspapers had approved of it and many associations in different parts of 
India had passed resolutions supporting it. 


Dr. 


S- E. Datta moved the following amendment : 


That for the original Resolution the following be substituted: 

‘ This Assembly recommends to the Governor General in Council that he be 
pleased to accept as the policy of the Government the ^ ultimate prohibition of 
production, manufacture, sale and import of intoxicating liquors save for medicinal 
and scientific purposes. It further recommends that as the first^ steps in carrjdng 
out this policy (a) that the import of spirituous liquors into India be more rigidly- 
controlled, (h) tliat Provincial Governments be urged to undertake legislation where- 
by- the control of the sale of spirituous liquors will be vested in Local Bodies. 
Licensing Boards elected on a popular franchise or be regulated by a system of 
local option wherever possible 

He was for going slow and not for total immediate prohibition. He did 
not believe that there was any case on either religious or the highest 
ethical grounds and he limited his plea to medical and economic considera- 
tions. The use of alcohol in small quantities led to the reduction of 
skill and larger quantities were definitely injurious resulting in insanity 
and criminality. The revenue from alcohol and drugs in India, Dr. Datta- 
remarbed, was one of the principal heads of revenue of the Government 
and stood between one-seventh and one-eighth of the total revenue. He- 
believed that a policy of restriction would result in freeing an enormous^ 
amount of the population from taxation from which they got nothing in 
return. Liquor interests in the United Kingdom and America had been 
among the most harmful; over and over again reform had been blocked 
by the action of the liquor interest; and Dr. Dutta desired that 
before these interests became established in this country they should 
bring them absolutely under control. Prohibition had not come* 
in a day but it had been established in America, and other 
countries, of which Hew Zealand was the latest example, were working 
towards it. In Australia the tendency was towards prohibition. But 
prohibition of alcoholic liquor could not he had in any country without 
first controlling the traffic in drugs. Dr. Datta added that though there- 
had been a reduction under beers and ale and wines, spirits showed a 
tendency to rise and j;he imports had risen from 1,665,000 gallons in 
1914 to 1,666,000 gallons in 1923-24. Ultimate prohibition was the goal 
towards which Dr. Datta aimed, hut he felt that they #ught to go slowly- 
feeling every step as they went along that path. 
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Mr. If. C. Eelkar moTed tlie following amendment: — 

That for the original Resolution the following be substituted : . 

‘ This Assembly recommends to the Governor General in Council ^ that he be 
pleased to accept as the ultimate policy of the Government the prohibition of pro- 
duction, manufacture, sale and import of intoxicating liquors save for medicinal and 
scientific purposes. It further recommends that as the first step in carrying out 
this policy the Provincial Governments be directed immediately (i) to inaugurate 
a policy of vesting the power of fixing, by a system of local option, the location 
and number of shops selling intoxicating liquors in either local self-governing bodies 
or licensing Boards specially constituted for the^ purpose and elected on a popular 
franchise, and (ii) to undertake necessary legislation in furtherance of that policy . 

He tkonght that the original resolution was defective inasmuch as 
it did not refer to medicinal needs. Temperance was not moderation but 
fee-totalism. Local option was no tyranny but would save the majority 
from the minority. Mr. Eelkar urged that if Government could trust 
voters with responsible government, he saw no reason why they should 
not trust them with the liberty to determine the location of liquor shops. 
'Colonel Crawford emphasised the fact that both European and Indian 
members had the same motive at heart. He considered it an exaggera- 
tion to say that liquor led to crime. Taken in moderation it was harmless 
and in some cases even beneficial. Their object, Colonel Crawford 
thought, should be to limit the evil arising from the immoderate use of 
-alcohol; but prohibition would be perfectly useless in this direction, 
because it would lead to illicit traffic, to the use of dangerous drugs, to 
contempt of authority and to the tyranny of the petty official over indivi- 
duals. The proper policy should be one of control. If it was argued that 
prohibition led to economic efficiency, Col. Crawford inquired if anyone 
•ccmld claim that the nations which were prohibited by their religion from 
the use of alcohol showed greater efficiency than those whose religion 
did not. If prohibition was wrong, local option^ was also wrong. 
Government had no moral right to interfere with the individual in such 
matters. Mr. Jamnadas Mehta quoted from The case for Prohibition 
by Ben H. Spence of Toronto, Canada, who had quoted N. B. Wheeler, 
what improvements had been effected as a result of prohibition in America 
and stated on the authority of Mr. Henry Eord that, as a result of it, less 
accidents had occurred during the last 4 years. Mr. Mehta assured the 
House that both Hindus and Muhammadans were by religion and tradi- 
tion prevented from drinking and it was one of the worst effects of foreign 
Government that in a country where tradition, religion and sentiment had 
prevented liquor, 20 crores of revenue was produced from this source. If 
ihe administration could not be carried on without this money, then that 
administration ought to go out of the country. Mr. Mehta wanted the 
police to go more after those who resorted to illicit distillation than after 
the politically-minded. Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas supported Mr. 
Eelkar’s amendment. He said that in a case where both Hindu and 
Iriuhcimmadan wishes ir ?t, the proper course for the Government was to 
meet the wishes of the people. Sir Purshotamdas did not contest Col. 
Crawford’s statement that moderate use of liquor was beneficial but he 
doubted how in the present state of the education of the people excess 
could he prevented. The manner of the location of liquor shops support- 
ed the view that the policy of the Government was increase the revenue. 
In view of the climatic conditions, religious tenets and the state of 
education in Indij^, the use of liquor was not suitable and Sir Purshotam- 
■das urged upon the Government the duty of placing the poor beyond 
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teraptation. He hoped that too much stress would uot he laid hy Govern- 
ment on the financial aspect and a Government which had spent a good 
deal of money on China should not hesitate to adopt a measure which 
would benefit the children of the soil. The Finance member refused to 
approach the problem for a moment mainly from the point of view of 
finance or with any considerable bias in favour of revenues from excise 
duty. He asked the House, to consider that there was absolute unanimity 
on the main proposition that every effort should be made by the Govern- 
ment of India to combat any abuse of alcoholic liquor, that their policy 
should be directed to securing that India should remain free from any 
of those habits of intemperance by the use of alcoholic liquor which had 
in the past been a noticeable feature in the life of some of the Western 
countries. Where they were not agreed was as to the ultimate goal and 
the Finance member regretted the impossibility of his accepting anything 
in the nature of a commitment by the Government to a statement that 
the ultimate goal of policy should be prohibition. Their policy was one 
of temperance in the strict sense of the word. It was perfectly true that 
the receipts, including provincial receipts, from^ excise and customs on 
alcoholic liquor had very considerably increased in recent years, but the 
Finance Member asserted that that was precisely because the ‘policy of 
the Government had been one of maximum revenue and minimum 
consumption,’’ One of the difficulties in regard to the statistics of con- 
sumption of alcohol was that for the last half a century there had been 
a continuous transfer from the '' outstill system to the system of Govern- 
ment distilleries,” and there was not the least doubt that under the old 
system there were considerable lacunae in the figures of consumption of 
alcoholic liquor. There was more country spirit produced and consumed 
than the figures showed because control was less perfect. Since the 
transfer to the distillei*y system, the figures of consumption had been 
very much nearer the actual facts and one would naturally expect that 
merely by inclusion in those statistics of a certain arnount of consumption 
which was previously excluded, there would be visible an increase in 
consumption. In 1883-84 the percentage of the total population of areas 
served by outstills was 53 ; by 1903-04 it had been reduced to 35 per cent. ; 
by 1912-13 to 7*49 per cent, and it now stood at 2*74 per cent. The 
number of shops per 100,000 of the population had fallen between 1883-84 
and 1903-04 by 30 per cent, and had been reduced to 6*77 as against a 
figure of 15 in 1903-04 and something over 20 in 1883-84. Coming to 
consumption of country spirit, in 1883-84 it was nearly 5 gallons per head 
of the population; in 1903 it was over 4 gallons; in 1924 it was 2*68 
gallons; it had been almost exactly halved in the last 40 years. This 
consumption of 2*68 gallons per 100 of the population compared with the 
figures of 15*33 gallons in Ceylon, 30 gallons in England and Wales and 
58 o*allons in Scotland. The average consumption had fallen by 36 per 
cent in the last 12 years. In 1921 it was 10,215,212 proof gallons ; in 
1923-24 6,626,875 proof gallons. '' That is much less than two-third 
and approaches nearly one half of the figures of 12 years before.” ^ The 
Finance Member said that Dr. Datta had fallen into an error in giving 
the figures of imports of spirits as those spirits included perfumed and 
denatured spirits. Wines had been reduced from 102,488 to 67,601 proof 
gallons in 1923-24. The total, including ale and cider, was 1,738,385 
proof gallons in 1912 and 1,246,232 proof gallons in^l923 — a reduction 
of about 28 per cent. I maintain, therefore,” said the Finance 
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Member, '' tbat the statistics sKow tliat tte policy of tbe Goyernment 
has been very distinctly effective in securing a very remarkable reduction 
in tbe total quantity of'alcobolic liquors, either imported or country made, 
consumed in India. Tbe fact that revenue bas gone up is not, I tbiiik, 
really germane. It is only a proof of tbe success of our policy, wbicb, 
I believe, is tbe only effective policy that you can pursue of attempting 
to get tbe maximum revenue from tbe minimum of consumption.’^ Pro- 
ceeding tbe Pinance Member said that tbe duties were already so bigb 
tbat there was considerable danger of illicit production and to raise them 
higher might decrease tbe total revenue from alcohol and at tbe same 
time it was certain to increase tbe total consumption in India owing 
to tbe inevitable increase in illicit distillation.” However much tbe 
Assembly might desire to prevent altogether tbe use of alcohol for other 
than scientific and medical purposes, tbe Finance Member thought tbat 
a policy of complete prohibition was entirely out of tbe question in tbe 
present circumstances of tbe country and would be contrary to tbe highest 
principles of ethics. Hone of those who bad supported the motion really 
believed tbat tbat policy could be put into practical effect within this 
generation or probably within the next. Why then, the Finance Mem- 
ber asked, should we commit ourselves now to a polic}^ of ultimate 
prohibition.” The Finance Member quoted Abraham Lincoln’s opposi- 
tion to prohibition and brought forward evidence to show that the policy 
of prohibition, unless circumstances were extraordinarily favourable, 
would lead to a great many very undesirable results. It has become a 
serious menace to the whole fabric of law and order in certain parts of the 
United States; it has led to corruption among the Federal Agents, a 
considerable amount of actual man -slaughter, and a general lowering of 
the* standard of respect for law and order among the citizens.” It had 
been the experience of a good many countries which had introduced prohi- 
bition that they had tried it in all good faith and had deliberately rejected 
it and come back to a form of the policy of maximum revenue, maximum* 
control and minimum consumption. It was not for the Government of 
India to give directions to provincial Governments as to what their action 
in legislating in regard to transferred subjects should be, but the Finance’ 
Member was inclined to agree that if a policy of local option or prohibi- 
tion was to be attempted by Local Governments with any very great 
vigour the Government of India would not be able merely to look on. 
One of the clear lessons of America’s experiments in prohibition and> 
local option was that local option and local prohibition involved even 
greater difficulties than complete prohibition.” The Finance Member 
asked the House not to forget that there were boundaries all over India- 
between British India and' the Indian States and the problem seemed 
almost insoluble as to how, if prohibition were introduced legally in a 
province, it could be enforced with so many international boundaries 
between that province and the neighbouring Indian State or States includ- 
ed within the area of the province. The proposals included in the 
amendments, the Finance Member said, involved a recommendation to 
take action which either constitutionally was not within the province’ 
of the Government of India or which needed to be very much more care- 
fully considered before it was adopted as a practical proposition. The 
steps which were already being taken by the Government of India were, 
the Finance Member thought, the best he knew of ; and he suggested that 
the House should pass an amendment to which Government could agree.. 
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If sucli an amendment was passed, tlie Finance Member promised tbat 
Government would re-examine the whole question and see whether within 
the area within which the Government of India w*ere directly responsible 
any further steps could be taken, and it would involve a recommendation 
to the provincial Governments generally which, the Finance Member 
gathered, was one of the objects with which the resolution had been 
moved. He could neither support the resolution nor the amendments 
and appealed to the House to take a practical view of the whole matter. 

Dr. Datta withdrew his amendment and Haji Wajihuddin accepted 
Mr. Kelkar’s amendment, which was put to the vote and carried by 69 
votes against 39. 

The resolutions connected with industries related to the position of 
the cotton mill industiy recommended bounties on steel and on wagons 
and protection to certain forms of paper industry and asked for a reduc- 
tion, under certain conditions, on the freight on coal. 

On the 3rd September 1925 Mr. Haroon Jaher was to have moved a 
resolution in the Council of State asking for an immediate inquiry into 
o T j X condition of the Indian cotton mill industry 

Cotton MiU Industry. ^ remedies for its amelioration. Shortly 

before that a deputation had waited on His Excellency the Viceroy and 
Mr. Haroon Jaffer stated that the offer of an inquiry made by His Ex- 
cellency was under the consideration of the mill-owners. He did not 
therefore, desire to complicate matters unnecessarily by proceeding with 
his resolution and asked for leave to vrithdraw it. The resolution was 
by leave withdrawn. 

On the 16th September the position of the Indian textile industry 
came up when Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas moved; — 

That this Assembly recommends to the Governor General in Council to be 
pleased to forthwith suspend the collection of the cotton excise duty for the rest 
of the current year 1925-26 in view of the critical stage of the Indian textile 
industry as at present prevailing.^’ 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas referred to the fact that the grant 
relating to the expenses for the collection of the excise duty which had 
been rejected in March last by the Legislative 
E:SS^dut^^ Cotton ^^^ggenibly had been restored by the Governor 
General and the idea which had led them to refuse 
the grant also underlay the motion he was moving. Those who had 
asked in March last for the abolition of the excise duty had shown con- 
siderable foresight. It was then contended that only mills in Bombay 
were either losing or just making both ends meet. The crisis which had 
been foreseen in Bombay had also travelled to Ahmedabad; and even 
Cawnpore and Madras would soon feel the pinch. Sir Purshotamdas 
understood the Viceroy to have said in the course of his reply to the 
deputation that India was producing more than before the war and that 
had led to the present difficulty. Sir Purshotamdas said that before the 
war 45 to 48 per cent, of the total consumption of cloth was manufac- 
tured in India. But at the present time they were still very far from any- 
thing like 75 or 80 per cent, of the requirements of India which they 
ought to have been able to produce. Sir Purshotamdas was disappointed 

that His Excellency the Viceroy should have thought that the blame 
for the present crisis should he that we are progress^ig in the dii'ection 
of making India self-reliant and independent of imports from outvside.^^ 
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Sir PursKotamdas appreciated the anxiety of the Viceroy to ensure that 
the relief available should not be half-hearted. But he could not under- 
stand why His Excellency had desisted from agreeing to the* request of 
the deputation to remit the cotton excise duty. Sir Purshotamdas 
thought that it was incumbent on the Government to take action in the 
middle of the year not only in the intei^ests of those engaged in the indus- 
try but of the entire trade in those parts where the industry was the most 
important occupation of the citizens. In spite of three normal Monsoons 
the buying power of the people had been so much reduced that locally 
manufactured goods worth Rs. 12 crores were lying awaiting buyers in 
Bombay and Ahmedabad alone. The mills found that compared with 
the prices of cotton and with other charges they had to pay they could 
not make both ends meet and were dropping money. In Bombay 11,500 
labourers had been thrown out of employ owing to 5 mills having closed 
down and when the 4 mills which had given notice of closing down were 
closed another 8,000 hands would be thrown out. In Ahmedabad 2 mills 
had closed down and 6 were reported to he on the market for sale. News 
had also been received of a strike in Bombay affecting 12 mills, which 
meant that nearly 12,000 more people would l)e out of employment. The 
Government of India, Sir Purshotamdas urged, must indeed Lave hearts 
of steel if even under these extremely difficult circumstances they found 
it difficult to move in the direction mentioned in the resolution. 
Prudence at this juncture dictated not that the Government should be 
over-cautious, but that they should extend their assistance. He did 
not think it right of the Finance Member to raise objection on the 
ground of finances when an industry of such acknowledged importance 
wag in trouble. Concluding the speaker said that the Government of 
India were not free agents in the matter and that the excise duty was 
abolished in Egypt when a national Government had been established. 
If even at the present juncture the duty was not suspended in India, the 
conclusion one would come to would he that only a national Goveimment 
in India would give the country what was its due. Mr. N. M. Dumasia 
supported the resolution and said that Government were attempting to 
draw water from a squeezed sponge and wanted to build up their founda- 
tions on the ruin of a national industry. That industry had supplied in 
the past golden eggs to the Government exchequer and Mr. Dumasia 
appealed to Government not to kill the milch cow. The excise was an 
admitted wrong and it was not heroic to persist in it. Dr. Macphail said 
that although his instincts were in support of the proposition of Sir 
Purshotamdas Thakurdas, he would not support the resolution with any 
enthusiasm unless he got some assurance that Madras would not be 
deprived of what it had so far expected to receive. Mr. Joshi expressed 
his^ approval of the resolution hut not of the diagnosis of the situation 
which had been given by Sir Purshotamdas. He did not think that the 
duty was the sole^ cause of the trouble and he contended that the effects 
of competition with Japan had been exaggerated. The agency system 
was vicious and Mr. Joshi said that until recently most of the agents 
used to get a commission on production. Moreover Indianisation had not 
been fully carried out and the machinery was old. Over-capitalisation 
was also at the root of the trouble. War profits csf about 30 crores had 
been scattered to no purpose and no training had been given to the 
ordinary worker. •The incompetency of the mill -owners was borne from 
the way they had recently resorted to a reduction in wages, Mr. Joshi 
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ielt that the 'S'lispension of the excise duty would, not be a cure for the 
present situation and advocated an inquiry into the situation itself. Sir 
Basil Blackett replying to the debate said that the'suspension of the excise 
■duty meant nothing else than abolition of the excise duty as from 
now:’’' and he saw no possible distinction between suspension and aboli- 
tion. If Government accepted the resolution, for the rest of the financial 
year the duty would not be collected. But it would be part of the 
hypothesis that the collection would begin again on the 1st April 1926. 
An important objection to this course would be that Government would 
have a staff costing annually about Es. 70,000 to Rs. 80,000 which would 
be unemployed for six months. The loss in the current year of duty 
would be between Es. 80 and Es. 90 lakhs. The duty was payable at 
the moment of issue from the mill and the mill-owners would take very 
great care that there were no stocks of any kind (Mr. Dumasia had stated 
that at present there were 12 crores worth of stores), unissued on the 1st 
April 1926. Government would therefore lose the duty not merely on 
the production before the 1st April but also on the whole of the amount 
now in stock, which would mean another Es. 50 lakhs. Turning to the 
position of the mills, the Finance Member said that they were suffering 
among other things from over-production and their difficulty was to 
•get rid of their stocks. The suspension of the duty with the prospect 
nf its reimposition on April 1st would give them a direct incentive to pro- 
•duce as much as possible in the next six months and close down on the 1st 
■of April. Is that good for any industry ’’ asked the Finance Member. 
Proceeding the Finance Member said that he could not find the money 
to give effect to the resolution except out of the budget of the year and 
he did not yet know how the year was going to turn out. They Jiad 
had a fairly good monsoon, but the Finance Member saw no reason to 
modify in any large direction the estimate which had been made at the 
time the budget was introduced. On the figures before them, Government 
saw no reason to think that they should be safe in doing for the rest of the 
year without the amount of revenue which the suspension of cotton excise 
-duty would involve. Quite apart from that suspension would mean that 
they would be trenching to the extent of nearly Rs. 50 lakhs on next 
year’s revenue, while if the duty were not reimposed — and of course it 
•could not be reimposed — on April 1st next, they would be short not merely 
of Es. 50 lakhs only but of Rs. 2 crores of what they were at present entitl- 
ed to count as part of their revenue. If, as some members hoped, exchange 
was to be at ,£0-1-4 next year, Government would have to start the budget 
with an apparent deficit of approximately Es. 3|- crores, and the present 
was obviously not the moment when they could consider the abolition of 
the duty except in entire disregard of the financial situation and of the 
financial possibilities. If they once suspended it, Government could not 
conceivably, however serious their financial position might be short of 
real calamity, reimpose the duty next April. If Sir Purshotamdas 
meant anything by his motion which was really temporary, he was asking 
that the House should give a subsidy to the cotton mill industry, which 
would approximately amount to Es. 130 or Es. 140 lakhs, and the Finance 
Member did not believe that the situation was so grave as to require this 
heroic measure. The Finance Member held that if the emergency 
was such as to require that the industry should i^eceive a subsidy the proper 
way to approach the question would be to ask the HoBse for a direct vote. 
The indirect method which had been adopted would mean that the suspen- 
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sion of tlie excise duty would go to assist among otliers tlie mills in tlie 
Carnatic wtich were not suffering and one of wliom liad recently paid an 
^ad interim dividend of 10 per cent. The mills in Cawnpore, which were 
not in trouble, would also benefit by the subsidy in this form. The 
situation in India, Sir Basil Blackett observed, was in no way comparable 
with that in Great Britain where a grave emergency which threatened 
the whole fabric of the industrial life of the country had arisen. More- 
over, he did not think that the subsidy granted in Great Britain during 
the coal crisis was any sort of a precedent which India should be in a 
iurry to follow. Another objection to the resolution, the Finance 
Member urged, was that it was brought up in the middle of the year and 
lioth the Public Accounts Committee and the Standing Finance Com- 
mittee had been setting their faces against any new financial proposals 
unless absolutely unavoidable, being made in the course of the year. The 
right time to come before the House and before Government in a matter 
like this was during the budget and it was a doctrine which the Finance 
Member thought was absolutely essential to the proper working of the 
Finance Department. Dealing with Sir Purshotamdas’ contention that 
ihe tax originally represented only 3^ per cent, but had now become SJ 
per cent, of production, the Finance Member said He does not, I think, 
suggest, that the tax has increased beyond 3|- per cent, of the cost of 
production including raw material. It started by being 3-|- per cent, 
nnd it is still 3j per cent, of the cost including raw material. In so far 
as there is protection in the case of the cotton duties, exactly the same 
applied to the 11 per cent, import duty. The protection that the cotton 
mill industry gets in this country is 7|- per cent., and I have never heard 
ihem say that the protection has been doubled because prices have 
«doubled.^^ Turning to Sir Purshotamdas’ contention that the buying 
power of the people had been enormously reduced, the Finance Member 
inquired as to how it was that they had last year imported 90 crores 
worth of precious metals ; that did 'not show that the buying power was 
less, but that the people were unwilling to buy cotton goods owing to 
the high price of cotton. The Finance Member thought that it was 
unjust to regard cotton excise as a capital levy. It was, what it called 
itself, an excise duty. Originally it had been a countervailing duty but 
it was now an excise duty which did not in any way act as a counter- 
vailing duty as compared with the 11 per cent, duty on imports. The 
Finance Member reminded those who said that the cotton excise duty had 
no precedents of the fact that in the course of the year in the British 
budget an excise duty on artificial silk had been introduced which was 
exactly comparable to the excise duty in India with the exception that 
that was countervailing duty and the duty in India was not. It is 
-a tax which I think everyone in the House desires to see disappear ’’ said 
the Finance Member at the very earliest possible moment, because it 
has a very bad history. I yield to none in the desire to see it go at the 
earliest possible moment but it must, I think, go with reference to our 
financial position. It cannot go simply because there is temporary difiS.- 
culty in the cotton mill industry.’’ The suspension or abolition of the 
duty would be a very slight palliative and it was obvious that the diffi- 
culties were very much bigger and more serious. Tiirning to the sugges- 
tion for an examination into the industry the Finance Member said that 
the Viceroy had m^e the offer but no reply had yet been received. The 
.proper time for the discussion, the Finance Member felt, would be in 
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connection witli next year’s budget when tbe House could take all tbe 
facts of tlie. case into consideration and if tbe mill-owners would by tben 
baxe agreed to an inquiiy into tbe industry, tbe situation in regard to* 
tbe cotton mill industry might be better known to tbe House. Conclud- 
ing tbe finance Member repeated wbat be bad said six months ago, that 
tbe Secretary of State’s attitude in regard to this matter is not in question. 
If tbe^ Government of India were of opinion that tbe time bad come for 
abolition of tbe duty, there would be no question of any kind of interven- 
tion from London.” He appealed to tbe House not to be led away by 
any other considerations than tbe one as to wbetber the moment bad 
come at which they could completely get rid of this tax. 

Mr. Easturbbai Lalbbai said that tbe time for lip sympathy and 
pious hopes bad gone and in the third successive year of depression in 
the textile trade when it was not in a position to draw on its past 
reserves, unless something was done immediately, the industry would 
receive a set back from which it might not be easy to recover. Sir Darcy 
Lindsay considered tbe situation dangerous and felt it very necessary that 
Government should extend a helping band to this great national indus- 
try. He bad been told that tbe immediate effect of a remission of the duty 
would be a reduction of three-fourths anna in the price of tbe cloth and 
be hoped that this would materially help sales and reduce stocks to normal 
conditions. When tbe House bad given Es. 18*|- lakhs to tbe steel 
industry in tbe middle of tbe financial 3 - ear, Sir Darc}’ saw no reason 
why it should treat tbe cotton mill industry differently. Sir Charles 
Innes said that there was all tbe difference in tbe world between giving 
a grant of Bs. 50 lakhs to a single firm and giving a suspension of taxation 
amounting to Bs. 100 lakhs to an industry which comprised well over 
100 to 150 mills. Tbe Commerce Member regarded as incorrect tbe state- 
ment that tbe suspension would make all tbe difference to tbe cotton mill 
industry and doubted whether it would even touch tbe fringe of tbe 
problem. He endorsed tbe Finance Member’s remark that if tbe tax was- 
suspended, it would not be practical politics to put it on again in March 
next. Government’s sole point, tbe Commerce Member said, was that 
before tbe House comes to this decision, they ought to have tbe issue 
properly before them and tbej^ should not be led away into giving a pre- 
mature decision in favour of tbe abolition of tbe cotton excise.” Tbe 
Commerce Member did not see why tbe mill-owners referred Government 
to tbe Fiscal Commission and said that tbej’ would not have an inquiry 
until tbe cotton excise duty bad been taken off. Well, Sir,” said Sir 
Charles, If we remitted that question to tbe Tariff Board for inquiry, 
it will be no part of tbe Tariff Board’s duty to decide or to advise us 
whether or not tbe cotton excise dutj" should be taken off. That is a. 
decided question. It would not be reopened in any way at all. I can- 
not help wondering why the mill-owners always refuse that inquiry. 
We cannot remit tbe matter to tbe Tariff Board for inquiry unless the 
mill-owners apply.” In bis reply Sir Pursbotamdas Tbakurdas said that 
tbe reason why 90 crores of gold bad been imported in India was to be 
found in tbe policy of tbe Finance Department of artificially cheapening 
gold in India and making it available to tbe masses at Bs. 21-6-0. Tbe 
removal of tbe cottan excise duty was their birth-right and they were 
according^ asking for it as the contingency was one similar to that of 
an outbreak of war. Tbe Finance Member bad bidden away crores of 
rupees and if tbe Government of India still hesitated to suspend tbo 
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cotton excise duty, it would mean tliat no relief would come from them. 
Sir Purshotamdas said that he could not claim to speak for the mill- 
owners but he felt that their disinclination to accept the Tariff Board’s 
intervention was due to the suspicion that Imperial Preference might be 
forced on India and greater relief might, as a result of the inquiry, be 
given to Lancashire. Sir Purshotamdas thanked Sir Darcy Lindsay for 
his support and emphasised that on this question European and Indian 
commercial opinion w^as united. Sir Basil Blackett in the course of his 
reply said that one of the main reasons why Grovernment had spoken about 
the Tariff Board inquiry in regard to the mill industry was that the mill- 
owners had asked Government for the imposition of a higher import diity 
on yarn and cloth below 30 counts on the ground of protection. Mill- 
owners did not desire an inquiry, probably, because they did not think 
that their case was one which would bear much investigation. The 
Einance Member repeated that the resolution really asked for the 
immediate abolition of the cotton excise duty. The motion was put to 
the vote and carried by 57 votes against 32. 

On the 15th September 1925 Sir Charles Innes moved the following 
Resolution in the Legislative Assembly : — 

That this Assembly recommends to the Governor General in Council that a 
bounty should be paid on steel manufactured in India between the 1st of October 
1925 and the 31st of March 1927, subject to the following conditions : 

(1) The bounty should be paid only to firms or companies manufacturing, main- 
ly from pig-iron made in India from Indian ores, steely ingots suitable 
for rolling or forging into any of the kinds of steel articles specified in 
Part VII of Schedule II to the Indian Tariff Act, 1894. 

<2) The bounty should be paid on steel ingots manufactured by such firms or 
^ companies, and the bounty should be paid at the rate of Rs. 12 a ton on 

70 per cent, of the total weight of the ingots manufactured in each 
month. 

<3) The total amount of the bounty payable under this Resolution in the 
6 months ending the 31st of March 1926 should be 18J lakhs and m the 
year commencing the 1st of April 1926 and ending the 31 st of March 
1927 should not exceed 41^ lakhs, making a maximum total m all ot 
60 lakhs.’’ 

He reminded the House that in January he had proposed that bounties 
amounting to 50 lakhs of rupees should be given to the steel industry in 
the year beginaing on tbe 1st of October last, lie 

Bounty on Steel. had'then promised that the whole question would 

be re-examined by tbe Tariff Board during the summer and brought up 
again under the review of the Assembly during the present session. 
pursuance of that promise the Tariff Board had examined the question 
and had recommended special assistance for the steel industey. in the 
proposal Government were making they had cut down to 60 lakhs the 
bonntry of 90 iaklis recommended by the Tariff Board for the remaining 
period of the life of the Steel Protection Act. The Commerce Member 
.■said that the recommendation of the Tariff Board had come to him as a 
shock. In January the position of the steel industry in India was very 
•serious and Government had deliberately come to the conclusion that the 
ffio-ht course for them to take was to adopt a hold and g-enerous measure. 
As a result of the action Government had taken they had succeeded in 
•extricating the Tata Iron and Steel Company from'that serious positicm. 
The position of the industry at present was very much better, ihe dilff- 
cnlty as regards fh% stocks which were hanging like a thunder cloud over 
jtjbe market in January was over because tbe stocks bad been dissipated 
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and tlie price of steel had been stabilised with the rekilt that the calcula- 
tions made in the Commerce Department showed a? considerable increase 
in the consumption of steel in India. Again, in January enormous 
stocks of steel were held by the Tata Iron and Steel Company and these 
had now come down to normal; there were no more of those forced sales 
at ruinous prices which were such an embarrassment to the Company in 
the autumn of last year. There had also been a stoppage of the enormous 
flood of imports of steel into India and there were signs that the policy of 
protecting the steel industry was becoming effective. These were the 
reasons for which Sir Charles was surprised at the recommendation of the 
Tariff Board, though he recognised that those recommendations were per- 
fectly logical. The Government of India had to look at the matter from 
rather a different point of view than the Tariff Board and he emphasised 
that in reducing the proposals of the Board they were not in any way 
weakening in their policy of protecting the steel industry. They had to’ 
take various considerations into account. In the first place, they had tn 
safeguard themselves against any impression that they would guarantee 
the Tata Iron and Steel Company any particular price. In the next 
place, they had to remember that bounties were a very much more gener- 
ous form of assistance than increase of duties and they were asking the 
House to pledge itself to a scale of bounties for the rest of the life of the 
Steel Protection Act. Thirdly, the Commerce Member did not think that 
in calculating the fair price of locally produced steel the Tariff Board 
had taken into account the reduction in the cost of internal production 
caused by the increase in exchange. The Board had taken into account 
only bountry steel while Government had to treat the industry as a whole 
and to bear in mind that that industry made not only bounty steel but 
also the other steel. If the Tariff Board adjustment was applied to both 
kinds of steel it meant that the amount of bounty might legitimately be 
reduced by 10 lakhs. Another consideration of the kind which had in- 
fluenced the Government was that the Tariff Board’s estimate of the sur- 
plus revenue from the protective duties was only an estimate and Govern- 
ment were inclined to think that the margin of 24 lakhs which they had 
stated was too small. Moreover, Government were dealing with the tax- 
payer’s money and had to be careful not to be too generous to one firm at 
the expense of other legitimate claimants. Another factor, which under 
the terms of reference the Tariff Board could not have taken into account 
but which Government had to, was that bounties were rather a demoraliz- 
ing form of assistance and their danger was that the firm to which they* 
were given might rely too much upon Government and too little upon 
itself. Sir Charles regretted that the appeal he had previously made to 
the industry to co-operate with the Government and the Legislature had 
so far evoked no response. Owing to the way the capital of the Company 
was arranged, about two-thirds of the share capital took the form of second 
preference shares, the interest on which was cumulative, for the past three- 
years the arrears of that interest amounting to about 50 lakhs a year had 
been accumulating. There was a load of debt amounting to a crore and 
a half on that score alone round the neck of the Company and Sir Charles 
wished the House to send a message to the Company to take the matter in 
hand and to co-operate with them in putting their industry upon a sound 
and healthy basis. In addition to this burden, if Sir Charles’ proposals- 
were accepted, they will have paid during the life of^the Act to this one 
Company 203 lakhs. I feel that the Government and this House,” said 
Sir Charles, have a right to claim from the industry co-operation with 
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US in this matter. I am perfectly satisfied that, though we are not put- 
ting the Company on velvet, yet we are giving them a very liberal measure 
of assistance and the figures in the Tariff Board’s own report will hear 
that statement out.” Concluding Sir Charles said that he could not say 
whether exchange would go up to any serious extent for any prolonged 
period but if it did it would be a new factor requiring consideration. 
Mr. Charters regretted that the Commerce Member had been compelled 
to bring up a Resolution to give a further extension of bounties to the 
Steel industry. But he admitted that there were reasons for it and the 
Chambers of Commerce fully agreed to any action that was found neces- 
sary to keep the Company going provided the support was given by boun- 
ties. Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas considered it very unfortunate that 
the Company which had helped the Government during the war at great 
sacrifices to the interests of its shareholders should have been a Company 
consisting of private shareholders. In the proposals the Government of 
India had put forward Sir Purshotamdas thought that they were only 
making a deferred payment to the company for what they had taken from 
its reholders more or less under a moral promise which had still to be 
carried out. Coming to the appeal for co-operation the Commerce 
Member had made, Sir Purshotamdas said: There is a part of the 

capital rupees 7-| crores in preference shares ; what do you want the Com- 
pany to do with that capital ? Why not say definitely to the Company, 
this is what you would like the Company to do, and give your reasons for 
it.” Sir Purshotamdas was prepared to agree to any vote the Hoixse 
might pass in connection with what would be the fairest thing for the 
Company to do by the tax-payer of the country. But he objected to take 
without challenge the opinion of the Executive of the Government of 
India when they had had radical differences of opinion with them. Let 
this House go into a committee on this question; let a strong, expert 
committee be appointed in order that the necessary terms may be laid 
down after hearing representatives of the Tata Iron and Steel Company.” 
Syed Majid Baksh opposed the Resolution. Mr. K. C. Neogy remarked 
that it was the business and the duty of the Assembly to adjust the con- 
flicting interests of the consumer to those of the trade which it sought to 
protect. Galvanized sheets were very largely in use among the poorer 
classes and the high duty which the Government had fixed on this item 
was working very harshly so far as the large portion of the consumers in 
Bengal was concerned. Mr. Reogy did not oppose the motion. Sir Basil 
Blackett did not see how Mr. Neogy could make the complaint he had 
made unless he had weakened in his support of the policy of the protection 
of steel. It was true that Government had had rather more revenue from 
these protective duties than had been originally estimated and that gal- 
vanized sheets were responsible for a portion of the increase ; but the main 
portion of the increase was due to the very large imports which had taken 
place in the first few months of the early portion of the period during 
which the Act was in force. It was incorrect to infer from that that the 
policy had been unsuccessful. That the policy had proved very effective 
was evident from the figures showing a considerable reduction in the 
receipts other than galvanised sheets. One of the main reasons why 
receipts from galvanised steel had increased after the Tariff Board’s first 
report was to be found in the general fall not only in the rupee but also 
in the sterling pric^ both of British specification and Continental. As 
regards exchange it was not possible to make any reasonable arrangement 
in advance to deal with an emergency of that sort. But the Finance 
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Member hoped that the question might not arise. Government had no 
desire to see exchange rise in existing circumstances beyond Is. 6 
though naturally pending the report of the Currency Commission they 
could not commit themselves to any view as to what the final future of the 
exchange rate should be. The Government of India were desirous of 
making effective their policy of protecting the steel industry. But they 
had never been concerned with the Tata Iron and Steel Company as such. 
It was not for the Government, or for a Committee of the Assembly, to 
lay down the exact terms on which the part of their capital which could 
not be expected to earn a return should be dealt with. But the Finance 
Member thought it right that the Government and the Assembly should 
mate it clear to the Company that their policy was to enable the Company 
to earn a reasonable return on the capital which was really engaged in 
turning out steel and it was not their policy to put a Company in a posi- 
tion out of bounties, voted at the expense of the tax-payer, to pay the 
arrears of dividends on second preference shares. Mr. B. Das moved the 
following amendment: — 

(a) That in danse (2), for the word and figures ‘ Rs. 12 ’ the word and figures 
*Rs. 18 ’ he substituted. 

(6) That in dause (3), for the figures and word ‘ 18^ lakhs,’ the figures and 
word ‘ 28 lakhs ’ be substituted.” 

He asked the Commerce Member not to talk of generosity but of mathe- 
matical accuracy. Sir Charles referred to the reasons (he had given in 
his opening speech) why Government had been unable to accept the 
opinion of the Tariff Board and added that he was perfectly satisfied that 
the proposals were in the true interests of the Iron and steel industry. 
Mr. Das’s motion was negatived without a division. Mr. N. M. JGshi 
moved the following amendment : — 

That at the end of the Resolution the following be added : 

‘ (4) That the amount of the bounty paid in accordance with the Resolution 
shall be reimbursed by the company receiving the bounty out of the 
balance which may remain out of profits after distributing a dividend 
of 8 per cent, to its shareholders in any following year or years. 

(5) That the Government of India shall insist that the company receiving the 
bounty shall produce a certificate from any officer appointed by the 
Government of India for that purpose, that the labour conditions pre- 
vailing in the works of that company are satisfactory. 

(6) That the Government of India shall have such representation on the 
board of directors of the companies receiving the bounty as the Govern- 
ment of India consider to be adequate’.” 

Witb regard to the first clause of the amendment, Sir Charles said 
that the Company could only repay the two crores in two instalments; 
and the result would be that protective duties amounting to 168 lakhs of 
rupees would have to be continued until the amount had been repaid. 
The second clause was much too vague and the House could not, in fair- 
ness to the Company or the officer contemplated, impose a condition of 
that kind. It was up to the Legislature to lay down the canons and to 
prescribe the standards on which the officer had to work. The proper 
way to deal with the question was to improve the Factories Act or the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act. As regards the representation on the 
Board of Directors Sir Charles said that the analogy of Company rail- 
ways to which Mr. Joshi had referred failed because company railways 
were given a monopoly, most of these railways were* owned by Govern- 
ment, and because the Government Director there had over-riding powers 
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wliicli could not be given in tlie present instance. Mr. JosM’s motion 
was negatived. 

On tbe 9tb September this Eesolution bad already been brought up 
by Mr. Chadwick in the Council of State and carried. A brief summary 
of the discussion there will not be out of place. Sir William Currie pre- 
ferred free competition but acquiesced in the grant of assistance which 
he did not consider unreasonable. Colonel Nawab Sir Umar ,Hayat 
Khan said that, although he was formerly very much against protection, 
he had changed his view because he felt that if anything happened in 
the East as it had happened in the West during the war, India would 
stand in dangler of being blockaded and articles of commerce might not 
come in fiyely from outside. If at that time they did not have a big 
industry like Tata’s they might not have some of their railways. Sir 
Maneckji Dadabhoy supported the Resolution because it gave effect to a 
principle laid down by the Fiscal Commission. Mr. Sethna said that the 
Tata Iron and Steel Company were most grateful to Government for the 
most timely help they had extended to them Wt he felt that the recom- 
mendation of the Tariff Board w'as by no means excessive and Govern- 
ment might well have agreed to it and thus enabled the Company to turn 
the corner earlier than it might now be expected to do. Sir Arthur Froom 
liked to see the industry put on its feet but he emphasised that if in a 
few years it did not show that it could stand by itself it would not be 
worth spending further money on it. Mr. Manmohandas Ramji and 
Mr. G. A. Natesan also supported the Resolution. Mr. Karandhikar 
desired the Government to see that, when they extended bounties to such 
concerns, the latter must exercise the utmost discretion in the matter and 
must not make the management top-heavy. Sir Deva Prasad Sarvadhi- 
kary would have preferred to go a little further but he contented himself 
with supporting the Resolution. 

The Resolution having had the approval of both the Assembly and 
the Council of State, Sir Charles Innes moved on the 15th September : 

That a sum not exceeding 18^ iakhs be granted to the Governor General 
in Council to defray the charge which will come in course of payment during the 
year ending the 31st of March 1926 on account of the bounty which has been 
recommended in the Resolution just passed that the Governor General in Council 
should pay on steel manufactured in India between the 1st of October 1925 and 
the 31st of March 1927.*’ 

The motion was adopted. 

The Assembly also agreed to the payment of bounties upon wagons 
when the following Resolution was moved on the 17th September 1925 
Bounties on Wagons. by Sir Charles Innes : 

That this Assembly recommends to the Governor General in Council that 
legislation be undertaken to amend section 4 of the Steel Industry (Protection) Act, 
1924, so as to empower the Governor General in Council to pay by way of bounties 
upon wagons a sum not exceeding 21 lakhs during the three financial years com- 
ineiicing on the 1st day of April 1924;,^ 1925 and 1926, instead of a sum hot exceed- 
ing 7 lakhs in each of these financial years.” 

Sir Charles explained that section 4 of the Steel Industry (Protection) 
Act limited them to the payment of bounties uponrwagons to not more 
than 7 lakhs in an}" one year during the life of the Act. As soon as the 
Act was passed tendm’s for wagons were called for and orders were placed 
last August. Four months of the financial year had been lost and it took 
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wagon jS.rms a considerable time to collect materials. Tbe result was 
tbat^ tbougb orders bad been placed in August .of last year for 2,300 
wagons, they bad only been able to pay Rs. 2,85,000 in tbe way of boun- 
ties lip to tbe 31st March 1925. Consequently, out of tbe 7 lakbs allotted 
for bounties in tbe current year, upwards of 5 lakbs was due for wagons 
for wbicb orders bad been placed last year, and for tbe wagon orders tbis 
year they bad got only over one lakb. Tbe result was that next year’s 
bountry would largely be spent in paying tbe bountry on wagons ordered 
tbis year. They would only have about 3 lakbs for fresb orders for next 
year. Tbe Resolution was, therefore, brought in to ask tbe House to 
agree that Government should make tbe policy of tbe Legislature effec- 
tive by being allowed to spend 21 lakbs in three years instead of not more 
than 7 lakbs in each year. Dr. Lobokare asked Government to pay 
attention to tbe necessity of Indian purchased steel being utilised by such 
companies as received orders for wagons in India in tbe years tbe boun- 
ties were allowed. Tbe Commerce Member said that there were certain 


classes of steel wbicb could not at present be obtained in India but be 
assured tbe Hoiise that tbe firms building these wagons did buy Indian 
steel wherever it could be suitably procured in tbe country. Tbe Resolu- 
tion was agreed to. 

On tbe lOtb September 1925 Sir Charles Innes moved That tbis 
Assembly recommends to the Governor General in Council that assistance 

be given to tbe bamboo paper and paper pulp 
Assistance to Bamboo industry in India by tbe imposition until tbe 31st 
Infustry.^ ^ March 1932 of a specific protective duty at tbe 

rate of one anna per pound on all printing papers 
(other than chrome, marble^ flint, poster and stereo) wbicb contain Jess 
than 65 per cent, of mechanical wood pulp and on all writing paper.” 
Sir Charles said that tbe paper industry might be divided roughly into 
two classes, that is tbe mills wbicb made paper from Sabai grass and 
those which made it from bamboo. At present there was only one mill 
in India wbicb made paper from bamboo grass, and that belonged to tbe 
Indian Paper Pulp Company wbicb bad a maximum output of 2,750 tons 
•of paper a yeai\ In considering tbe question of protection to tbis indus- 
try, tbe first point the Tariff Board were brought up against was that tbe 
•scope for the expansion of paper manufactured in India was compara- 
tively limited. For tbe last two years tbe imports of paper into India 
bad averaged about 80,000 tons a year, and from these imports bad to be 
deducted large quantities of old nWspapers, paper on wbicb newspapers 
were printed, and paper wbicb was not made in India and bad to be 
excluded. After making these deductions tbe scope of expansion for tbe 
paper industry in tbe country was not more than 20,000 tons a year. Tbe 
Tariff Board bad distingiiisbed between tbe two classes of mills, tbe grass 
mills and the bamboo mills, and bad considered separately their claims 
for protection. Tbe tariff Board thought that subject to one reservation 
at Sabaranpur where a mill was projected but bad not yet been built, and 
where for special reasons tbe prospects might be favourable, tbe existing 
grass mills did not satisfy tbe conditions laid down by tbe Fiscal Com- 
mission. Tbe existing paper mills using Sabai grass bad no natural 
advantage because the paper manufactured by it bad certain defects wbicb 
militated against its usefulness as a printing paper and that grass was an 
expensive material. Tbe Board saw no reason to Jiope that the mills 
using Sabai grass would ever be able to d:o without protection. Tbe 
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bamboo paper, for certain purposes^ was not as good as paper made from 
Sabai grass but had the special adTantage that it approximated much 
more closely to the paper made from ordinary chemical wood 'pulp. The 
paper made from bamboo was, therefore, likely to meet in 
greater measure the requirements of consumers in India and to 
have a bigger market. Bamboo paper also had a great advantage over 
paper made from grass in its supplies of raw materials, and there was 
reason to hope that, if they could develop it, they would not only be able 
to supply practically all their own demands for paper, but might build up 
a very important export trade in bamboo pulp. As the cost of chemical 
wood pulp went up, as imported paper became more expensive, there was- 
reason to hope that bamboo paper would in time be able to dispense 
altogether with protection. The Tariff Board had also come to the con- 
clusion that the supplies of coniferous woods were steadily diminish- 
ing and as a paper-making material wood must become more and more 
expensive. It was possible, therefore, that in time bamboo pulp might 
be used more and more as a substitute for wood pulp. The general lines- 
of their conclusions were clear, but the difficulty of the Tariff' Board was 
that the possibilities of bamboo paper had not been fully tried out in 
India. There was a mill at Naihatti, quite a recent mill, which had 
already brought its works cost down considerably below the works cost of 
the very much older grass mills and was trying the sulphite process by 
which paper would be made from bamboo pulp. But it could not try out 
the material properly, because though it was designed and had a power 
plant equipped for two paper machines, so far only one paper machine 
had been installed and it could not try another process known as the Soda 
process, very important modifications of which had been developed on a 
laboratory scale at Dehra Dun. The Tariff’ Board considered that both 
these processes ought to be properly tried out, and therefore they were 
not able to commit themselves to a final decision as to whether they should 
embark finally on a permanent policy of protecting the bamboo paper 
industry. In their Report the Tariff Board had proposed that on writing" 
papers and certain classes of printing paper, the existing duties of 15 per 
cent, ad valorem should be raised to a specific duty of one anna for a 
period of five years. In addition they had suggested that a loan or a 
guarantee of debentures be given to the Indian Paper Pulp Company to- 
enable them to instal a second paper machine at Naihati, which would 
cost 10 lakhs. Lastly they had suggested an inquiry into the prospects of 
the mill which was being constructed at Rajahmundry, and if the Govern- 
ment of India were satisfied, as a result of the inquiry, that the prospects 
of that mill were really good, they should give a loan or similar assistance 
to the Carnatic Paper Mill to enable it to trj^^ out the soda process. The 
Tariff protection was intended to keep the industry alive while these pro- 
cesses were being tried out, and the Commerce Member thought that 
though the protective duties were not light. Government were quite pre- 
pared to accept the finding of the Tariff Board that those duties were the 
minimum necessary for the purpose in view. There was, however, a dif- 
ference of opinion between the Tariff Board and the Government, namely 
on the question of subsidies. The Indian Paper Pulp Company was not 
even a Joint Stock Company, it was only a private company ; one of itf- 
owners was the owner of the patent process which was now being tried in 
tile mill ; and the Tariff Board’s proposal amounted to recommending an 
advance of 10 lakhs of rupees to a monopolist owner in order to enable 
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that monopolist to try out a process which was covered by patent rights. 
The Government also felt that if they gave financial assistance to indus- 
tries, it should be the sort of assistance which was equal for all compe- 
titors in that industry, and they felt great difficulty in advancing nioney 
to one of the mills and thereby giving it an advantage over its competitors 
in the Indian market. Moreover, if Government gave financial assist- 
ance to the Indian Paper Pulp Company they would a,lso be called upon 
to give it to other mills installing machinery for making bamboo pap^, 
and they would find themselves in extraordinary difficulty. Much the 
same objections applied to the somewhat conditional proposal oi the iaritt 
Baord that Government should give assistance to the Rajahmundry rniR. 
The soda process which, it was proposed, should be tried out in the Rajah- 
mundrv mill was also a process which was covered by a patent right. _ ine 
Government of India could not, in a matter of this kind, disCTiminate 
unfairly between particular firms competing in an industry. ^ Their sug- 
gestion, therefore, was that they should guarantee the protection for prac- 
tically a period of seven years ; the additional two years ought to give both 
to the Naihati mill and the Rajahmundry mill about just as much money 
as if they had been given the subsidy. If after a reasonable period of 
time Government found that no effort had been made to try out these pro- 
cesses, they might again have to come before the House and consider 
whether or not they should repeal the Bill. Sir Charles claimed that he 
was following the recommendations of the Tariff Board and remarked 
that the grass mills would get the benefit of the enhanced duties as much 
as the mills which were making paper from bamboo. The Tariff Board 
had suggested that the burden on the consumer would amount to about 20 
lakhs ot rupees a year, and the Commerce Member said that it was for^the 
Assembly to decide whether they thought it worth while to place rhat 
burden upon tbe consumer. 

Sir "Willoughby Carey hoped that the House would assist the paper 
industry and accept the recommendations of Government. India, no 
less than other countries, must have this essential industry firmly estab- 
lished. Mr. Devaki Prasad Sinha opposed the Resolution. He denied 
that if this protection was not given a large number of labourers would 
be thrown out, and maintained that the protection contemplated in the 
Resolution was not for any national industry but for the dividends and 
the profits of the middleman. If the industry was really national, the only 
remedy for removing the present disease was to nationalise it._ If any 
industry needed protection^ it was agriculture. Mr. Devaki Prasad 
Sinha hoped that some day they would realise that the Indian capitalists 
were as much a danger to the country as the British Government itself. 
Mr. Naraiandas supported the Resolution, but said that the Co m merce 
Member had given only a step-motherly treatment. One recommenda- 
tion, divorced from the other, would lead nowhere, and he did not see 
why one of the main recommendations had not been given effect to. 
Mr. Pleming maintained that it would not be possible to develop the bain- 
boo'pulp industry in Tavoy district on a large and commercial scale until 
some means were found to combat the scourge of Tavoy fevers in the 
jungles and transport conditions were improved. On the whole, to Mr. 
Pleming, the prospects of developing the pulp industry in Burma were 
a long way off. 

Mr. N. 0. Kelkar moved the following amendmei^t : — 

That after the words ^ the bamboo ’ the words ‘ and grass ^ be inserted. 
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He insisted tliat if tlie word “ bamboo ’’ was put in the Resolution the 
word ‘ grass ’ must also be there. Grass perhaps had even a longer experi- 
ence than bamboo and ‘though the possible benefits of the import duty 
would be automatically absorbed by all kinds of paper mills in the coun- 
try, he did not see why, when a subsidy was not being given to a parti- 
cular industry, the w^ord ‘ bamboo ’ should not be retained. Diwan 
Bahadur M. Ramchandra Rao said that the protection would be a help 
not only to bamboo pulp but also to Sabai grass, and it seemed to him 
that the Resolution should be brought into conformity with the actual 
facts. Mr. Abdul Have supported Mr. Kelkar’s amendment. Sir 
Charles Innes said that the Resolution followed exactly the recommenda- 
tions of the Tariff Board who had definitely found that Sabai grass had 
not made out its claim for protection. The Tariff Board had said 
that the claim for protection depended entirely upon the possi- 
bility of manufacturing paper from bamboo, and that was the reason why 
the Commerce Member proposed to entitle his Bill a Bill for the protec- 
tion of the bamboo paper industry. If the House accepted Mr. Kelkar’s 
amendment, it would be saying that it did not accept the definite finding 
of the Tariff Board regarding grass mills, and therefore Sir Charles Inne? 
opposed the amendment. The amendment was negatived by 49 vota 
against 40. 

Mr. K. Rama Aiyangar moved That for the figure ‘ 1932 ’ the figim. 

^ 1930 ’ be substituted and that at the end of the Resolution the following 
be added : — ‘ and by advance of capital or by the guarantee of capital 
and interest to the extent of Rs. 20 lakhs to the industries referred to in 
the ^ Annexure ^ to the report on the paper industry subject to such condi- 
tions as the Government may feel fit to impose,” He appealed to Govern- 
ment to see that the whole of the Tariff Board^s recommendations were 
carried out in full and he saw no point in taxing the consumer alone with- 
out any benefit to the company. Sir Charles Innes was definitely of 
opinion that if we give financial assistance in this way, whatever assist- 
ance we give to this industry, it ought to be assistance which does not 
discriminate between firm and firm competing in the same market; and 
that is why we put up to this House this alternative proposal.” Mr. 
Rama Aiyangar’s amendment was negatived. 

Mr. A. Rangaswami Aiyangar moved: — 

^^And this Assembly further recommends that the recommendation^- 
of the Tariff Board for the grant of loans or subsidies to firms with a view 
to fully explore the possibilities of the manufacture of paper from bamboo 
by the sulphite, soda or other process be reconsidered and accepted in 
principle and that further investigations be made in accordance with the 
recommendations of the Tariff Board as to the most effective manner in 
which assistance may be given to all the companies or firms that are pre- 
pared to explore these possibilities on a commercial scale.” Sir Basil 
Blackett assured Mr. Rangaswamy Aiyangar that he was entirely mis- 
taken in believing that the Government had ever conveyed or had intend- 
ed to convey any kind of general decision in regard to the grant of loans 
or subsidies. Government considered it undesirable to grant loans or 
subsidies to this particular firm which had a monopoly, which had already 
put something like half a crore of rupees as capita^ into the working of 
the monopoly, and might require perhaps another ten lakhs to continue 
that experiment. One of the objections to the grant of a loan or subsidy 
in the manner suggested was that it would involve the transfer of the 
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paper industry from being a Transferred subject into a Central subject^ 
and tbe Government of India bad come to tbe conclusion tbat it was un- 
desirable to follow' up tbis particular recommendation of tbe Tariff Board. 
Tbe Tinance Member asked tbe mover of tbe amendment not to raise a 
very big question of principle wbicb was not germane to tbe subject under 
discussion. If tbe general question was raised, Government would want 
very miicb more time tban they could get tbat day to deal with it, and 
clearly tbey could not accept any amendment without a complete altera- 
tion being made in tbe w’-bole situation. Mr. M. A. Jinnab asked tbat 
Government should place their proposals before tbe House in due time 
and give them opportunities for tbe purpose of discussing those proposals. 
Mr. M. K. Acbarya thought tbat no reasonable person could oppose Mr. 
Bangasw^amy Aiyangar’s amendment. Sir Hari Singh Gour thought tbat 
tbe amendment would not serve tbe purpose for which it was being moved. 
Tbe Tariff Board were not formulating any general recommendations for 
subsidising tbe paper industry in India, and their recommendations were 
confined to a single company. He felt tbat both Mr. Acbarya and Mr. 
Bangaswamy Aiyangar bad been misled by stray passages in the Beport 
and pointed out tbat tbe Beport was not their recommendation. Tbe 
Assembly was considering a limited Bill, and a Besolution limited to 
giving effect to some of tbe recommendations of tbe Tariff Board; it was 
in tbat light tbat Sir Hari Singh Gour regarded both Sir Charles Innes’s 
motion and tbe amendment which was under discussion. Tbe larger 
question, namely that tbe Government of India should examine tbe possi- 
bilities of tbe development of tbe manufacture of paper in tbis country, 
Sir Hari Singh contended, was wide of tbe mark. Mr. Charters said 
dibat if tbis amendment was accepted by Government tbey would have 20 
or 30 firms in Calcutta jumping at tbe opportunity, probably four or five 
in Madras, and an equal number in Bombay; and be thought tbat tbe 
amendment would do verv much more barm tban good to tbe existing 
paper mills. Sir Charles tunes did not agree with Mr. Jinnab tbat Gov- 
ernment should, before coming to a decision, have consulted tbe House. 

It is for tbe Executive Government to formulate its decision,” said tbe 
Commerce Member. It then brings its decisions to tbis House, and it 
is for tbis House to criticise tbat decision. It is exactly what happens at 
Home.” Dealing w'itb Mr. Jinnab’ s complaint tbat Government were 
not giving enough time, tbe Commerce Member said tbat tbe fault was 
not bis. Had this Besolution been brought up in tbe Delhi session, tbe 
Bill might have been referred ip a Select Committee and given longer 
consideration. But out of tbe Simla session only a few days were left, 
and tbat was why be w'as asking tbe House to come to a decision. Mr. 
Jinnab bad suggested tbat some machinery might be devised by w'bicb, 
after Government bad arrived at their decision, tbey could take some 
Members of tbe House into their confidence and explain tbe reasons. 

Tbat machinery exists,”. said Sir Charles, already in tbe departmental 

Committee I can promise tbe Honourable Member tbat 

the Government will consider tbe suggestion tbat be has made.” ‘ He 
regarded Mr. Bangaswamy Aiyangar’s amendment as a much more in- 
sidious attack on bis Besolution tban Mr. Eama Aiyangar’s, and be in- 
quired what exactly tbe Mover was driving at. If be objected to what 
be considered pronouncements against subsidies, tbe Finance Member 
had already answered tbe objection. “ I say now tbat it is entirely. open 
to tbe Government of Madras, if tbey so desire, to belp^tbe Carnatic Paper 
Mill at Eajabmundry, either by a loan or in any way tbey like.” The 
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•Commerce Member could not belp feeling that wkat tke Mover of tke 
-amendment and bis friends bad in tbeir mind was that sooner or later they 
would get sometbing. out of tbe Government of India for tbe Eajab- 
mundry mill. Once we accept tbis principle/’ said Sir Charles Innes, 
it will not stop with tbe Eajabmundry mill, it will not stop witb tbe 
Indian Paper Pulp Company; we shall have to give these loans to mills 
in all parts of India, and that, as I have explained, is one of my main 
objections to tbis amendment.” Tbe amendment was put to tbe vote and 
rejected by 52 votes against 56. 

Discussion was not concluded on tbe lOtb and tbe adjourned debate 
was resumed on tbe 14tb vSeptember 1925. Mr. Josbi moved: — 

“ Tbat at tbe end of the Resolution the following be added: 

Provided : — 

(1) That the company receiving the assistance shall produce a certificate from 

any officer appointed by the Government of India for that purpose., that 
the labour conditions prevailing in the works of the company are satis- 
factory. 

(2) That the Government of India are given such representation on the board 

of directors of * every company receiving the assistance as the Govern- 
ment of India may consider adequate. 

(3) That the company receiving the assistance shall undertake to pay an 

amount to the Government of India out of the balance which may re- 
main of the profits after the distribution of 8 per cent, dividend to the 
shareholders of the company, equal to the^ amount which the company 
, may have received through the rise in prices of paper due to the im- 
position of the protective duty.” 

Sir Charles Innes said tbat tbe amendment proposed by Mr. Josbi was 
^uite unworkable. Nowbere was it stated wbat tbe officer was going to 
do. They would have to have a separate officer for practically every mill 
in India." Did it mean tbat be bad to fix tbe wages or tbat be bad to see 
to tbe bousing accommodation of tbe labourers? There was a grave 
danger in having an officer of tbat kind, because be might be regarded as 
a Government spy. It was wrong in principle for tbe Government to 
interfere in tbis vague manner between tbe master and tbe men instead 
of leaving them to work together as they should. Another difficulty was 
tbat assuming tbat one mill was reported to have its labour conditions 
unsatisfactory and tbe other mills were reported to have tbeir labour 
conditions satisfactory, wbat was tbe remedy? Tbe only penalty would 
be to take away the protection; tbat is, because the labour conditions at 
one mill were unsatisfactory, all tbe mills should be deprived of tbe pro- 
tection which tbe Legislature bad thought necessary. As regards clause 
2, Sir Charles inquired as to bow they could provide for tbis measure of 
Government control on tbe Board of' Directors when at least one of the 
important companies making paper in India bad no Board. If Mr, Josbi 
meant to protect tbe tax-payer, tbe right way was tbat as soon as tbe com- 
pany’s profits rose to a figure mentioned by Mr. Josbi, protective duties 
sboiild be reduced and protection taken away. Mr. Devaki Prasad Sinba 
felt tbat tbe amendment was not unworkable and urged tbe House to make 
full use of tbe occasion to insist upon employers giving proper facilities to 
tbe labourers working under them. Tbe amendment was lost by 58 votes 
against 37. 

^ • 

Dr. K. G. Lobokare moved tbe following amendment: — 

Tbat at tbe end of the K.esolntion tbe following be added: 
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Provided that everj^ paper pulp or paper manufacturing concern shall satisfy 
the following conditions: — 

^ (1) At least one-third of the capital of such concern is held by natives of 

India. 

(2) The concern is registered in India and has a rupee capital. 

(3) The concei'n takes a reasonable number of Indian apprentices to be trained 

in the art of paper and pulp manufacture. 

(4) At least one-third of the quantity of paper pulp produced is utilised for 

paper manufacture in India 

This amendment was also negatived. The Resolution, as proposed hj 
Sir Charles Innes, was adopted. 

As will be noticed under legislation, following upon the acceptance 
of this resolution by the Assembly Sir Charles Innes introduced a Bill to 
provide for the fostering and development of the Bamboo Paper Industry 
in British India. It went through all the stag'es on the 14th September 
and was passed by the Assembly. On the 16th September it was brought 
before the Council of State by Mr. Chadwick. vSir Maneckji Dadabhoy 
could not understand why words had been introduced in tbe preamble 
limiting the scope of the Bill to the paper made from bamboo. Sir Deva 
Prasad Sarvadhikari welcomed the bill but doubted if the protection 
afforded thereby would be adequate; and Mr. V. Ramdas Pantalu agreed 
with him. Mr. G. A. ISTatesan was convinced that the industry had 
great possibilities and ought to be protected. Sir Arthur Broom did not 
know where protection would land the country. Mr. Manmohandas 
Ramji and Nawab Sir Umar Hayat Khan supported the Bill. Sir Charles 
Innes justified the provisions of the Bill and said that the limitation in 
the preamble was due to the fact that the Tariff Board had made out a 
complete scheme. Rai Bahadur Lala Ram Saran Das also supported th^ 
Bill, and it was passed. 

A resolution with a very important bearing on industries, though not 
directly connected with any particular industry, was moved by 
Rai Bahadur Lala Ram Saran Das on the 15th September 1925, in the 
Council of State. 

This Council recommends to tlie Governor General in Council that special con- 
cession rates he granted by the different railway systems for railway freight on 
coal when booked in full wagon loads and at owner’s risk — 

(a) for long distances of 500 miles and over; and 

(b) during the slack season over various Railways.” 


Dr. Dwarkanath Mitter moved an amendment proposing that the 
freight should be reduced for long distances of 300 miles and over. The 
, objective, he had in view, was to place coal at a 
leig on coa . cheaper price within the reach of the industries 
of the various provinces in India situated at great distances from coal- 
fields. Mr. Hadow in his reply said that although the fundamental idea 


expressed by the mover was at one with the Government’s own ideas on 
the subject, he could not accept the resolution. It had always been 
the accepted policy of Government that the carriage of coal on railways 
should be charged at the lowest rates commercially possible, and 
Mr. Hadow assured the House that there was no intention whatever of 


departing from this principle. Moreover, the possibility of reducing^ 
long distance coal rates had recently been under consideration and the 
subject had last December been discussed at considerable length at a 
meeting of the Associated Obambers of Commerce. The earnings for the* 
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first five paontiis of tlie financial year were down by 120 lakbs as com-„ 
pared with last year and the estimated gross receipts for the year had 
had to be revised and. brought down by 2 crores. This was not the time 
when they could light-heartedly consider the reduction of coal rates. 
Mr. Phiroze Sethna and Major Nawab Muhammad Akbar Khan supported 
the resolution. Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy saw no difference between the 
policy of the Railway Board and that indicated in the resolution. The 
amendment was rejected and the main resolution was adopted. 

The Central Legislature has always attached considerable importance 
to railways and matters connected with them. Resolutions dealing 
with the comforts of passengers, with the reduction of rates, and subjects 
of an allied nature have been brought up almost every Session. During 
the last Session, however, though the interest taken by the Legislature 
was amply continued in interpellations, there was only one resolution 
dealing with railways and tbat was moved by Mr. Sim on the 15th 
September 1925 in the following terms : — 

That this Assembly recommends to the Governor General in Council that with 
a view to improving the system of audit and accounting on railways, a reorganisa- 
"tion in the direction stated below be introduced forthwith as an experim^^ntal 
measure on the East Indian Hallway : 

(a) The Auditor General shall in future be responsible for audit alone. He 
should no longer be required to maintain the accounts ot the railways 
or to control their accounts staff. Such control should pass, not to the 
Railway Board as such, but to the Financial Commissioner of Railways. 
On each railway system, for all ordinary purposes, the head of the 
accounting staff should he answerable to the Agent and should carry out 
his orders. 

<5) The accounts staff under the Financial Commissioner of Railways shall 
• perform duties practically identical with those hitherto undertaken on 

State-worked railways by the accounts and audit staff under the Auditor 
General. Where the latter exercised an audit properly so called, the 
new agency will conduct an ^ internal check ’ ; but the nature and 
extent of the scrutiny will be approximately the same in both cases. 

<c) The Auditor General shall, in order to enable him to fulfil his statutory 
responsibilities, be provided with a sufficient staff to make a satisfactory 
audit of the work of the accounts offices.” 

Mr. Sim said that bis motion was intended to. give effect to one of tbe 
few remaining recommendations of tbe Acwortb Committee and tbe 
proposals contained in it were tbe necessary 
System of audit and sequel and tbe inevitable corollary of tbe resolii'^ 
accounting on Railways. preTiously been Adopted for tbe 

separation of tbe railway from tbe general finances. TJnder tbe 
present arrangements on tbe one band tbe spending authorities did 
not compile tbeir own accounts and on tbe otber band tbere was 
little or no true audit in tbe sense in wbicb tbe word was used in 
•ordinary commercial phraseology. Tbe resolution proposed that 
al] tbe account work should be done by tbe railway authorities them- 
, -selves and that they should have an independent audit made by tbe 
Auditor General and bis staff of tbe accounts which were so compiled and 
maintained by tbe railway authorities. Tbe railway authorities were 
required so to administer tbe railway property that tbe Central Revenues 
should obtain a definite return on the capital invested in that property, 
and Mr. Sim urged that if these authorities wefe to be made responsible 
to tbe House, to tbe Standing Finance Committee for Railways and to 
fbe Public Accounts Committee for tbe expenditure they incurred during 
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tlie year^ it was absolutely essential that they should be made responsible* 
for maintaining the accounts. 

Mr. Eeikar moved an amendment that the consideration of the resolu- 
tion be adjourned till the next Delhi Session of the Assembly. Among' 
the reasons for his amendment Mr. Eeikar mentioned that Mr. ISTeogy 
had asked for certain papers which had not been supplied to him, with 
the result that it had created a feeding of suspicion, that many well- 
informed persons regarded the new scheme as risky and extravagant and' 
that the real reason for the resolution as it appeared to him was that 
the Railway Department objected to pre-audit by an independent agency. 
vSir Piirshotamdas Thakurdas supported the resolution. He said that it 
had been unanimously accepted by the 8 non-official members who had 
attended the meeting of the Railway Pinance Committee, before which 
the resolution was brought up, that it had been sufficiently long before* 
them and that it had been modified and brought up in a form to which 
they should agree. Mr. Eeogy in supporting the amendment expressed 
his surprise at the Acworth Committee having made this recommenda- 
tion on the ex parte statement of the railway authorities in regard 
to the unsuitability of the present arrangements and at having given 
no opportunity to the Auditor Greneral to explain the charges which 
had been levelled against him. He saw no particular urgency for the 
resolution. Mr, Sim pointed out that the proposal had been before 
the House for the last five years. The note, for which Mr. Neogy had" 
asked, was not on a Secretariat file and such notes were never put for- 
ward as public documents. The papers which Mr. Sim had placed 
before the Standing Tinance Committee contained a complete statement 
of the views of the railway authorities, the Tinance Department and 
the Auditor General and Mr. Sim saw no point on which any member 
of the Housie wished to have information which Mr. Sim and his 
colleagues were not prepared to answer. The amendment was rejected 
by 59 votes against 38. 

Mr. Chartres supported the resolution. 

Mr. Rangaswami Iyengar objected to the resolution principally on 
the ground that the principle upon which it was based violated the funda- 
mental position the Assembly and the Government of India occupied in 
regard to railway revenue and railway expenditure. Under the statute 
the Auditor General had the fullest powers of prescribing any form of 
accounts and any form of internal audit and that power could not be 
circumscribed by any resolution the House might pass. He appealed 
to Goveroment to see that they did not commit the House to the prin- 
ciple. although they might be permitted to carry out the experiment. 
Mr. Muhammad Yakub supported the resolution. Sir Basil Blackett 
said that he was very anxious that the House should not feel that it was 
being rushed or that the matter had not been sufficiently examined. He 
agreed with what bad been said by Mr. Rangaswami Iyengar in regard 
to the principles of the proposed resolution but not with his conclusions. 
Tbe great merit of the change, if it could be successfully introduced, 
was that it. did give an absolutely independent audit, and did not take 
awav anything from the existing powers of the Auditor General or 
the nowers given to him under the statute. In addition they would get 
much better control over expenditure within the department if they 
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had officers within it who were themselves responsible for the accounts. 
They were proposing to make the Tinancial Commissioner with the staff 
under him responsible ‘for the accounts of the railways and* the result 
would almost necessarily be that the accounts would be kept better and the 
audit would be better carried out. The form of accounts would remain 
under the charge of the Auditor Oeneral and the methods of audit would 
foe entirely in his hands ; and he would not in any way be influenced by 
the difficulties which he sometimes found of combining the work 
he liked to do as Auditor General with the work he had to do as 
Accountant General. ‘‘ In his capacity as Accountant General 
said the Finance Member, he is not entirely indepndent; in his 
capacity as Auditor General he is absolutely independent, and the 
existence of those account functions has in my view to some extent 
detracted from the completeness of his independence. Under our new 
proposals that independence will be absolutely complete and he will be 
able to supplement the energetic action of this House in keeping my 
friend Mr. Sim in order. In March last the Finance Member had said 
that before Government finally committed themselves to the policy of 
separation of accounts from audit full opportunity would be given to the 
Assembly to examine the whole situation. That was the reason why the 
resolution was brought forward, although they were not finally com- 
mitting themselves to the separation, but were only proceeding by experi- 
ment. Mr, Venkatapatiraju characterised the recommendation of the 
Acworth Committee as an obiter dictuTn and said that the railways 
wanted to avoid pre-audit under which alone all the proposals and details 
could be thoroughly examined. Mr. Jamnadas Mehta supported the 
resolution and said that the railways^ as commercial bodies, were not 
concerned merely in preventing waste and extravagance, but had other 
function's which the present system of accounts could not bring into 
existence. If the railways were commercialised, the Agent must be in 
a position closely to watch the expenditure from day to day and to- 
evolve, by employing commercial as against budget methods, a svvstem 
of accounting which existed in commercial bodies but which it was im- 
possible to have under the present rigid system. The existing pre-audit 
made the super-audit nominal and the proposed system would make the 
pre-audit and post-audit equally searching, because each would be done 
by separate organisations. If the House believed in the commercialisa- 
tion of railways, Mr. Mehta thought that it must support, the resolution. 
The change proposed in the system existed in Belgium which was a self- 
governing country: and if it was good enough for Belgium, it was 
certainly good enough for India. 

With two amendments moved by Dr. K. G. Lohokare and 
Mr. M. K. Acharya, which were accepted, the resolution was carried in 
the following amended form by 67 votes against 14. 

This Assembly recommends to the Governor General in Co-uncil that with a 
view to improving the system of audit and accounting on railways, a reorganisation 
in the direction stated below be introduced forthwith as an experimental mea'^.ure on 
the East Indian Railway; 

(a) The Auditor General shall in future be responsible for audit alone. He 
should no longer he required to maintain the accounts of the railways or 
to control their a.ceonnts '^taff. Such control should pass, not to the 
Railway Board as such, but to the Financial Commissioner of Railways, 
On each railway system the accounting staff will be under the orders of 
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the Financial Commissioner of Railways for the purpose of appointments, 
promotions, transfers, etc., reporting, however, to the Financial Commis- 
sioner any differences that may arise from time to time between himself 
and the Agent. Such differences shall in due course be made available 
for inspection by the Standing Finance Committee for Railways. 

(h) The accounts staff under the Financial Commissioner of Railways shall 
perform duties piactically identical with those hitherto undertaken on 
State-worked railways by the accounts and audit staff under the Auditor 
General. Where the latter exercised an audit properly so called, the new 
agency will conduct an ' internal check ’ ; but the nature and extenf 
of the scrutiny will be approximately the same in both cases. 

(c) The Auditor General shall, in order to enable him to fulfil his statutory 
responsibilities, be provided with a sufficient staff to make a satisfactoi*y 
audit of the work of the accounts offices.” 

To complete tlie review of tlie resolutions it only remains to mention 
the discussion on Mr. Haroon Jaffer’s resolution, whicli had been ad- 
journed from the Delhi Session, asking Govern- 
Mahomedans^ Deposits by ^ separate account of the interest 

payable by Government on deposit accounts in post 
office savings banlv opened by Muhammadan depositors who, owing to 
their religious belief, had requested that no interest should be credited 
to them and to utilise this amount together with any^ interest on Govern- 
ment securities foregone by Muhammadan holders under similar cir- 
cximstanees in awarding scholarships to poor Muhammadan students b 
the Muslim University, Aligarh. Mr. McWatters reminded the House 
that last March Government had agreed to consult all Local Govern- 
ments and to ask them, after consulting representative Muhammadan 
opinion ail over the country, to give their opinion on the various issues 
which had been raised in the debate. Local Governments had been 
addressed and replies were beginning to come in, but they were^not 
complete. The Secretar}^ in the Finance Department assured the mover 
that if there was a weight of opinion in favour of the scheme he had 
proposed, the Government were quite prepared io give the matter their 
serious consideration. Mr Haroon Jaffer felt that the matter might 
have been expedited in view of the short remaining life of the Council, 
but he accepted the assurance given on behalf of Government and asked 
for permission to withdraw his resolution. The resolution was, by leave 
of the Council, withdrawn. 


Supplementary Grants, 


On the 16th September supplementary grants 


came up before the 

Legislative Assembly. The House agreed to a demand for Rs. 1,30,000 

- T i. X made bv Mr. Sim to give effect to the resolution 

Supplementary Grants. j* pm , n 

regarding the separation oi railway accounts from 

audit and another for Rs. 38,00,000 to defray the charges in respect of 

Companies ^ and Indian States ^ share of profits on net earnings. The 

demands made by Sir Charles Innes for Rs. 90,47,000 for the capital 

outlay on Vizagapatam port and by Mr. BHore for Rs. 2,44,000 in respect 

of agriculture were also agreed to. 


Sir Basil Blackett asked for a grant of Rs. 50,96,000 in respect of 
Opium, to which th^ Assembly agreed; hut his demand for Rs. 17,00,000 
in respect of Stamps met with opposition. The money was required for 
the continuance and completion of the new stamp factory at Nasik 
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Sir Pursliotaiiidas Thakurdas said tliat tMs demaad had heea rejected by 
the Assembly last March and he saw no reason why the House should 
change its opinion. The building, Sir Purshotamdas urged, was put up- 
for a department which was going to be run on a commercial basis and 
the charge should be debited to capital and not to the revenue account. 
Mr. Eangaswami Iyengar supported Sir Purshotamdas. The Finance- 
Member thought that the House did not want the building to stop and 
therefore he had given the House another opportunity of restoring the 
grant. His own view was that the building ought to be charged tO’ 
revenue. But without going into it fully, he advised the House to agree 
to the motion to charge the amount to revenue, because it was started' 
under revenue and because the only effect of changing it to capital would 
be a purely book-keeping one except that they would have to include next 
year a sum for amortization of this charge. Mr. Shanmukham Chetty 
inquired as to what would be the possible difficulty if the amount was 
charged to capital and not to revenue account. Sir Basil Blackett ex- 
plained that it would mean re-opening last year’s account, which was 
rather difficult. Mr. Shanmukham Chetty said that the fact that the 
8 lakhs which had already been spent had been charged to revenue did 
not afford any serious objection to the item now being included in the 
capital poition and out of the 15 lakhs of rupees wFich was still to be 
spent on the purchase of paper. 8 lakhs might be transferred to capital 
account. Sir Basil Blackett said that if Grovernment did make an adjust- 
ment they ought to do it in a straightforward manner and not arrive at it 
in a round-about way which would amount almost to misappropriation im 
form though not in intention. The demand was rejected by 42 votes 
against 38. 


On the 17th September Sir Basil Blackett again brought up a new 
demand for the same amount before the Assembly to be charged to capital: 
and not to revenue. He added that the Government had considered the 
views expressed by the House and understood that those views were- 
intended not to challenge the principle that departmental buildings 
should normally be charged against revenue and borrowing should take- 
place only for purposes which were strictly reproductive, but that in the- 
present case the House had taken the view that the buildings should be 
regarded as being for reproductive purposes. The Government attach 
very great importance ” said the Finance Member, to that principle 
and they desire it to be understood that, in accepting the view of the- 
House in this particular matter, they are simply accepting the view 
that this case is one which can be regarded as the case of a building which 
is for reproductive purposes, and the general principle that buildings for 
departmental purposes should be charged to revenue is not infringed. 
Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas and Mr. Jamnadas Mehta welcomed the- 
Finance Member’s compliance with the wishes of the House and the- 
demand was agreed to. 


Legislation . 

The previous numbers of this publication have shown the increasing 
attention which the Legislature has had to bestow on legislation. During- 
r . I . . the last Simla Session again legislation played a 

egis a ion. important part and, as Appendices I and IT 

will show, 21 Bills were passed and 12 official and 11 non-official Bills 
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were pending at Tarious stages on the termination of the Se&sion. Some 
important Bills were rejected and therefore do not appear in the 
Appendi:^. More detailed reference to these will he made later. I^on- 
officials had given notices of a considerable number of Bills but they 
were crowded out and could not be reached. The length of time legis- 
lative measures occupied was, indeed, considerable and their importance 
will appear frorn the account which follows. During the September 
Session 1924 a Bill to amend and consolidate the law relating to Govern- 
ment and other Provident Punds was passed by the 
XlX^^f^loW ^ ^ Council of State, but, when it came to the 

Assembly, an amendment was carried omitting the 
provision designed to remove doubts as to the right of the Government 
or the Eailwav to withhold from a subscriber who had been dismissed 


from service that portion of his provident fund which consisted of contri- 
butions credited to his account by the employer. During the Delhi 
Session the Bill, as amended by the Assembly, went again to the Council 
of State and an amendment was made restoring the provision omitted 
by the Legislative Assembly, with the addition that the dismissal which 
might result in the aforesaid contributions being withheld, should be a 
dismissal for reasons specified in this behalf in the Buies. This amend- 


ment was considered by the Assembly on the 25th August 1925 when 
Mr. Tonkinson pointed out in what respects it was an improvement on the 
previous Bill. Mr. Tonldnson also showed that corresponding provi- 
sions were to be found in regard to pensions of the various services in 
India and existed in other countries such as England and Australia. Mr. 
Lohokare, Mr. Joshi and Mr. Acharya were opposed to the change while 
Mr. Cocke claimed that the right of the employer was a right recognised 
all over the world. Sir Charles Innes regarded the present Bill as fmore 
liberal than the one on the Statute Book, but in response to an appeal 
by Mr. Ramachandra Rao he said that he was willing to go through 
the rules and to consult the Railway Advisory 
Provident Fnnds Committee with regard to them. The amendment 
XXVIl”ori92S. ^ agreed to by 56 votes against 52. On the 14th 

September a small Bill, more or less of a formal 
character, intended to make a few verbal changes and to remove certain 
formal defects in the Provident Eund Bill, as passed, was also carried. 


By an Act passed in 1923 the limit of exemption in regard to Civil 
Court attachments and sales in respect of salaries of public officers, 
P 4 Tr;T Tailway scrvauts and local authorities had been 

(Amendment) A^t. raised.^ It had since been pointed out that this 

provision affected adversely the working of Co- 
operative Societies in advancing loans, particularly to people on small 
pay. A special amendment of the law in regard to creditors of Co- 
operative Societies had been suggested to restore the former limit of 
attachment and sale, and By a Bill amending section 60 of the Civil 
Procedure Code this change was secured. 


The Indian Limitation (Amendment) Bill was introduced to remove 
a doubt raised hy the Bombay High Court as to the application of 
Article 5 to suits under Order 3T of the Civil Pro- 
(AmfXent) ^^ure Code ; and also on the motion of the said 

of 1925. ' High Court to extend the period of limitation 

. provided in that article. The Civil Justice Com- 
mittee %lso were in favour of both proposals, though they suggested 
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ikat tke limitation period be extended to 3 years. The final decision 
was to extend the period to one year. The bill was passed. 

A small enabling measure — an offshoot of the recommendations of the 
Civil Justice Committee entitled the Religious Endowments (Amendment) 
Religious Endowments passed. This enables Local Governments 

(Amendment) Act, XXI to give the power of trial to courts other than the 
sof 1925. principal court of original civil jurisdiction within 

the district in which the mosque, temple or religious establishment is 
situated, relating to which or to the endowment wereof a suit has been 
instituted under the provisions of the Act. The measure should not only 
afford relief to the courts of higher jurisdiction by empowering select 
and competent courts of lower jurisdiction to exercise powers which are 
at present only exercised by the former, but it is a necessary corollary 
to the improvement in the capacity of the officers presiding over the 
courts of lower jurisdiction. 

To carry out one of the recommendations of the Reforms Inquiry Com- 
mittee a Bill was passed to amend sections 320 and 135 of the Code of 
Civil Procedure in order to grant immunity to 
Legislative M<^bers members of the various Legislatures from serving 
^ jurors and assessors and against arrest and 

detention in prison for civil offences for certain 
periods stated in the Bill. 

Three validating Bills were passed, namely, the Sikh Gurdwaras 
(Supplementary) Bill validating and slightly amending certain provisions 
of the Act passed by the Punjab Legislative 
Sikh Gurdwaras (Su^ Council which were beyond its competence; the 
^ ^ Oudh Courts (Supplementary) Bill validating 
certain provisions similarly beyond the competence 
of the United Provinces Legislative Council, in the local Act passed for 
the purpose of creating a Chief Court in the pro- 
^ ^ vince of Oudh ; and a small measure, known as 

mentary) Act, xxxii of Madras, Bengal and Bombay Children (Sup- 
plementary') Bill supplementing certain provisions 
of the Madras Children Act, 1920, of Bengal Children Act, 1922, and 
Madras, Bengal and Bombay Children Act, 1924 Vnler tte 

Bombay Children (Sup- provincial enactments it was provicied that m 
plementary) Act, XXXV certain cases orders made by a Presidency Magis- 
trate or by a court of session were appealable to 
the High Court. In so far as these provisions affected the jurisdiction 
of the High Courts concerned, validation of the Indian Legislature 
was necessary and was secured by means of the last mentioned Bill. 

Under the existing Criminal Tribes Act, when Local Governments 
find it necessary to notifv a tribe or individual members of a tribe as 
being criminal, they can, if the tribe or tbe indi- 
Criminal Tribes (Am- viduals concerned are a very serious danger, 
XXXIII their movements or settle them in another 

place of residence. There are certain minor 
forms of restraint provided for and if action is taken under section 10 (h) 
all that is obligatory upon the member of the criminal tribe is to notify 
his residence and he can change his residence without obtaining per- 
mission. In order to give complete effect' to the intention of this 
section, where, for example, a member of a criminal tribe moves from 
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one piovince to anotlier, it seemed necessary that he should, while in 
the other province, be required to notify his residence to the authorities 
in that province duly constituted and appointed for the purpose. With 
this object the Criminal Tribes (Amendment) Bill was passed. 

It will be remembered that during the last Delhi session Sir Hari 
Singh Gourds Bill, as amended by the Select Committee, raising the 
age of consent for unmarried girls to 14 and for married girls to 13 
was rejected by the Assembly in view of certain 
Indian Code amendments which had been then made still 

of further raising these ages and Sir Alexander 

Muddiman had expressed his intention of intro- 
ducing a measure dealing with the subject embodying the changes which 
Government, in the present state of public opinion, considered desirable. 
This measure came up during the last session and was strongly opposed 
at various stages by the orthodox members while amendments were 
also moved to bring the measure more into conformity with advanced 
opinion. For example. Sir Hari Singh Gour wanted to raise the age 
to 15 in extra-marital relations but his as well as other amendments 
fell through. Similarly, conservative amendments, such as those moved’ 
by Messrs. M. K. Acharya and Hama Aiyangar were also rejected 
and the Government’s proposals representing, as they did, a compro- 
mise between the two schools of thought were accepted. When, how- 
ever, the Bill went up to the Council of State that House passed an 
amendment moved by Mr. Karandhikar providing that notwithstand- 
ing anything contained in section 2 sexual intercourse by a man with 
his own wife would not he rape, although the wife had not attained 
the age of 13 years, if the man was married to her before the d^te- 
on which the Act came into operation and she had on that date 
attained the age of 12 years. The Assembly was later on asked to' 
agree to this amendment; Sir Hari Singh Gour objected to it but thn 
majority of the House saw the force of the alteration and agreed to it. 

With the object of bringing under the direct control of the Central 
Government the administration of salt in the Madras and Bombay 
Presidencies hitherto administered through the* 
agency of the Provincial Governments a Bill 
entitled the Salt Law (Amendment) Bill was 
passed. A Bill identical in principle with this- 
one, the Opium (Amendment) Bill, dealing with 
the cultivation of poppy and the manufacture of opium and designed 
to take the administration of opium under the direct control of the 
Central Government was also passed. 

A number of measures emanating from the Department of Commerce 
were also placed on the Statute Book. Tbe most important of these 
was the Bamboo Paper (Industry) Protection 
Bamboo Paper Indns- Bill, intended to provide for the ‘fostering and 
xilV of ^1925.^°^ ^ ^ development of the bamboo paper industry in 

British India. This was the natural outcome of 
the acceptance by the Assembly of the resolution dealing with that 
subject which has been referred to in the earlier pages. The Council 
of State endorsed the* view taken by the Assembly and the bill was 
supported by Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy, Sir Deva^ Prasad Sarvadhikary, 
Mr. Hamadas Pantulu, Mr. Manmohandas Ramji, Colonel Hawab Sir 


Salt Law (Amendment) 
Act, XXII of 1925. 

Opium (Amendment) 
Act, XXVII of 1925. 
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Coal 
Act, XXXI 


Indian Carriage of 
•goods by Sea Act, XXVI 
•of 1925. 


Umar Hayat Klian and Lala Ram Saran Das. It was significant tliat 
thongli Sir Artliur Froom sounded a note of warning no one in tlie 
Council opposed tlie Bill wfiicli was carried without a division; Another 
measure of importance passed was the Coal Grad- 
Gradm^^^^Board Board Bill, designed to give effect to the 

chief recommendations of the Indian Coal Com- 
mittee and to meet some of the causes which have been militating 
against the recapture of foreign markets by the Indian coal industry. 

Cotton Transport (Am- By the Cotton Transport (Amendmeng Bill a 
‘cndment) Act, XXXIV provision was inserted in the Cotton iransport 
•of 1925, 1923, which would allow Local Governments 

to prohibit by notification the import of cotton or a specified kind of 
cotton into an area by rail, road, river and sea or by any one or 
more of such routes; as the law previously stood, 
the prohibition mujst have been of import by all 
routes. By the Carriage of goods by Sea Bill, 
standard conditions of bills of lading were 
adopted in conformity with the decision arrived at by the International 
'Conference on Maritime Law held in 1922. 

It was felt necessary to take the power to exempt in certain ports 
the small native craft "from the obligation of having a pilot on board 
T befors it moved. An amendment was therefore 

ment/^Act, XXXVI of proposed under the Indian Ports (Amendment) 
1925. Bill asking that power be conferred upon the 

Governor General in Council, where section 31 (I)^ of the Act applied, 
to exempt by notification from this provision sailing vessels of any 
measurement to be specified in such notification. 

On the motion of the Law Member a formal 
Repealing and Amend- measure, the Repealing and Amending Bill, was 
Sis XXXVII of pags 0 (j to amend certain enactments and to repeal 

certain others. 

A Bill to consolidate the law applicable to intestate and testamentary 
-succession in British India, prepared by the Statute Law Revision 
Committee, was passed. This consolidating Bill 
Indian Succession Act. repealed the Indian Succession Act of 

1865, Sir Arthur Broom withdrew his Bill to amend section 27 of that 
Act. 

Mr. Sethna’s Bill intended to remoTe doubts as to whether assign- 
ments without consideration of certain actionable claims, 6 .^., policies, 
Transfer of Property etc., had to he registered _ or not came np for 
(Amendment) Act, consideration. Mr. Chadwick pointed out certain 

XXXVII of 1926. drafting defects and proposed an amendment, to 

which Mr. Sethna agreed, and the Bill was passed. The Assembly 
also passed the Bill. 

Of the 12 official and 11 non-official pending Bills, some might be 
briefly mentioned. In the case of the Court Fees (Amendment) Bp 
„ ^ ^ , which was already before Select Committee the 

menTBiU.^^^ {Amend- Committee was presented. The 

Indian Trade Unions report of the Select Comhnittee on the Indian 
Bm. Trade Unions Bill was presented hut ob]ectaon 

was taken to the Bill being considered on the last day of the Assembly 
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and consideration of tke measure was adjourned. A Bill was introduced 
to define and limit tke powers of certain courts in punishing contempt 
of court. * Tke motion to refer it to Select Committee was strongly 
opposed. Pandit Motilal Nekrti objected to tke attempt to define 
‘ contempt ’ but said tkat, if Government were 
BiiiOn emp o ourts prepared to limit tke Bill to tke main objects, 
he would support tke reference to Select Com- 
mittee. Tke Assembly by 82 votes against 8 agreed to tke motion. 
Tke report of tke Committee was presented. Tke Indian Naturalisation 
Bill was also referred to Select Committee. Tke Home Member kad 
moved tkat tke Bill be taken into consideration wken Mr. Duraiswamr 
Aiyangar moved an amendment referring it to Select Committee. 
object, ke said, was to make suck provision as would ensure to Indians- 
abroad tke same privileges as tkey were prepared to give to foreigners 
in tkis country. Mr. Aney wanted to modify tke 
Bilndian Naturalisation definition of a ^ British subject ’ so as to suit 
Indian interests. Mr. Eamackandra Rao refer- 
red to tke unsatisfactory position as regards naturalisation, particularly 
in America, and remarked tkat, while certificates of American citizen- 
ship kad been withdrawn fx'om Indians settled in California, ke saw 
no reason why Americans should be allowed in India to enjoy all tke 
privileges of British citizenship. Tke Home Member explained tkat tke 
Bill had already been before a Select Committee of tke House which kad 
reported on it in -July 1923. Tke object of tke Bill was to enable 
naturalisation of those persons who did not, as required by tke Imperial 
Act, know English and therefore could not be naturalised under it. Sir 
Alexander emphasised tkat tke position of Indians abroad was not 
relevant to tkis Bill and in tke matters which kad been brought in and 
into which tke Select Committee was asked to go an attempt was being 
made to acquire a jurisdiction which tke Assembly did not possess because 
it could not revise or otherwise interfere with an Act of Parliament. 
The amendment was, however, passed by 59 votes against 42. 

In order to give effect to certain recommendations of tke Civil 
Justice Committee, an Insolvency (Amendment) Bill was introduced 
which proposed to extend to tke town of Karachi 
me^r BiS?^ (Amend- provisions of tke Presidency Towns Insolvency 

Act, and amend section 104 of tkat Act on the- 
lines of tke amendments made some years ago in section 70 of tke 
Provincial Insolvency Act and amend both tke Insolvency Acts on tke 
lines of tke English Bankruptcy Act so as to omit tke requirement 
of notice before prosecuting an Insolvent. Tke Bill was circulated for 
opinion. 

A Bill to amend sections 102 and 103 of tke Civil Procedure Code^ 
was introduced and referred to Select Committee. It seeks to give 
effect to tke recommendations of tke Civil Justice 
Code of Civil Proce- Committee, to raise from Es. 500 to Es. 1,000' 
S^tions 10?^^dT(S) BiU. amount or value of tke subject-matter of 

tke original suit cognisable by a Court of Small 
Causes against which second appeal would not lie and to extend tke 
power of High Courts to determine issues of fact in cases where the* 
finding of^ tke lower appellate court is vitiated by an error suck as is 
described in section 100 (I'l of tke Code. 
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On tlie motion of tlie Home Member a Bill further to amend tb« 
Legal Practitioners Act, 1879, was circulated for the purposes of elicit- 
. . ing opinions thereon. This Bill als*o seeks to 
<Ameminient) give effect to the recommendations of the Civil 

Justice Committee to deal with the evil of touting. 
Mr. Rangachariar took advantage of the motion to enquire as to what 
was happening to the recommendations of the Indian Bar Committee. 
The Home Member regretted that legislation regarding which Mr. 
Rangachariar had enquired had been delayed but pointed out that the 
report of the Indian Bar Committee had been circulated and one Local 
Oovernment had, only last May, sent in its repl}?- which needed close 
consideration. 

A Bill was brought in bv the Home Member to provide for the 
punishment of corrupt practices by or relating to members of legis- 
. lative bodies constituted under the Government of 

India Act. men the motion to take it into 
consideration came up there was a desire in the 
House to refer it to Select Committee to which the Home Member did 
not object and tbe Bill was accordingly referred to the Select Committee. 

The pressure of official business was so heavy that very little pro- 
gress was made with non-official Bills. Ho new non-official Bills were 
introduced and within the limited time which the 
(Amendment) Assembly could devote to such Bills as were left 

pending at the end of the Delhi Session, much 
could not be accomplished. Diwan Bahadur T. Rangachariar^ s Indian 
Registration (Amendment) Bill, which he had introduced early in 1924 
with the object of enabling Local Governments to authorize Sub-Regis- 
trars to hold an inquiry where the execution of certain documents was 
denied by the executants, came up for consideration and he moved that 
it be referred to Select Committee. It was opposed, among others, by 
Pandit Motilal Hehru wbo said that a large proportion of the deeds 
executed in Upper India were by fiirdah nashin ladies and, when 
Judges of high authority had found it difficult to decide whether a 
document had or had not been executed, a Sub-Registrar would not 
be tbe proper person to adjudicate upon such a matter. The Home 
Member pointed out that the Bill was permissive and Local Govern- 
ments could be trusted to exercise the power with discretion. Mr. 
Ranagachariar’s motion was agreed to by 47 votes against 41. 

Mr. Joshi moved to refer his Maternity Benefit Bill to Select Com- 
mittee. Sir Sivaswamy Aiyer thought, that though the object of the 
, ^ Bill must command sympathy, as it stood, the 

Maternity Benefit Bill. g-jj numerous defects not only of 


drafting but of substance. Mr. Cosgrave opposed the motion as 
unnecessary and undesirable as far as the Tea Estates in Assam 
were concerned. Sir Bhupendra Hath Mitra also opposed the 
motion. The Government of India, he said, shared the sympathy in 
the fullest degree but they felt that such a measure was only one of 
the items in the various nation-building services in regard to which 
India was still far behind tbe principal countries of the world. The 
Government of India were bound to be guided by tbe conditions pre- 
vailing in India, and not by action taken in other countries. The opi- 
nions received from Local Governments showed that the majoritv^of 
tihem were distinctly opposed to the fimdamental principles of the Bill* 
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and Sir Bkupendra did not find anj^' evidence that there was a con- 
siderable feeling on the part of the general public all over the country 
in support ‘of the measure. One of the fundamental principles of Mr. 
Joshi’s Bill was compulsion and it had been strongly objected to. The* 
evils which Mr. Joshi sought to remedy did not at present exist in India, 
in any appreciable degree to justify the measure. It would not be 
practical to enforce in all the provinces legislation on the lines recom- 
mended in the Bill. The effect of the legislation might be to compel 
employers to adopt measures which might have harmful results on 
female labour. The defects in the Bill w^ere such that they could’ 
not be remedied by an examination by a Select Committee. Grovern- 
ment therefore considered the Bill unnecessary and undesirable and the- 
Member for Industries and Labour based his opposition to Mr. Joshi’s' 
motion especially on the ground that it would imply the acceptance* 
bv the Assembly of the fundamental principles of the Bill. The motion 
was also objected to bv Mr. Chalmers. Mr. Chartres and Mr. Clow and' 
after having been discussed on the 26th and 27th of August 1925 was* 
rejected by 51 votes against 47. 


Sir Hari Singh Gour wanted to refer his Special Marriage (Amend- 
ment) Bill to Select Committee but it was opposed by Mr. Acharya, 
Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, Mr. Aney, Mr. 
Krishnaswamy Iyer, Sir Purshotamdas Thakur- 
das, Moulvi Muhammad Yaqub and Mr. K. C. 
His motion to circulate for the purpose of eliciting* 
opinions thereon his Hindu Trusts (Validating) Bill was also strongly 
opposed and rejected, Sir Chimanlal Setalvad' 
characterising it as exceedingly mischievous and 
Mr. Tonkinson and Mr. Duraiswami Aiyanger 
declaring that it was absolutely opposed to public policy and against 
the interests of the Hindu community. 


Special Marriage 

(Amendment) Bill. 

Neogy and rejected. 


Hindu Trusts (Validat- 
ing) Bill. 


Three Bills which were rejected deserve special mention. On the* 
3rd September Mr. Ramadas Pantulu moved in the Council of State that 
the Bill to repeal certain special enactments sup- 
B^Special Lav^ Bepeal plementing the ordinary criminal law, as passed 

by the Legislative Assembly, be taken into con- 
sideration, Mr. Crerar, in opposing the Bill, remarked that it did not 
take into account the realities and the facts of the present situation 
and had not received the calm and careful consideration it deserved. 
It had been urged that the laws which Mr. PatePs Bill sought to repeal 
were repugnant to accepted canons of jurisprudence. But it was only 
hard necessity and a very real sense of a very real danger which com- 
pelled Government to keep them on the Statute Book. Very serious> 
and persistent attempts had been made to introduce into India pro- 
paganda and machinations against her peace and security. The Frontier 
was especially exposed to the dangers of foreign hostility and were it 
not for the vigilance of the officers concerned and the legislative weapons 
they had in reserve, this foreign hostility would pour in at every port 
in the form of subversive propaganda, incitements to murder and rebel- 
lion and in the concrete form of illicit arms and illicit ammunition. The* 
present course of events in. China had amply shown the extent’ of the 
Communist danger and attempts had been made and were being made* 
by the Communist element in China to secure connection with India. 
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Are we to allow tliem to carry out in India/" said Mr. Crerar, 
activities wMcli in Germany were found to be dangerous to tbe State, 
and will this House seriously propose to deprive Government of tbe 
means of dealing witb persons of this type?"" Tbe object of tbe Bill 
was not to improve tbe Statute Boob but to impair tbe power and 
weaken tbe responsibility of tbe Government wbicb was at present 
charged witb tbe duty of maintaining peace and order in tbe country 
— most elementary conditions of any form of civilized government and 
political progress. Dr. Dwarkanatb Mitter moved an amendment to 
refer tbe Bill to Select Committee wbicb was opposed by Sir Maneckji 
Dadabboy on tbe grounds that it would commit tbe House to tbe prin- 
ciple of tbe Bill and serve no useful purpose. Sir Deva Prasad Sarvadbi- 
kary and Mr. G. A. jSTatesan supported tbe amendment while Mr. 
Kbaparde was opposed to tbe formation of tbe Select Committee. Syed 
Raza Ali wanted to amend Dr. Dwarkanatb Mitter"s amendment by 
adding to it that tbe Committee should submit their report on or before 
fcbe lOtb September 1925. Mr. K. C. Roy said that be disliked tbe 
Bill and on that ground be thought that the matter should be further 
examined in Select Committee. Mr. Crerar also opposed tbe amend- 
ment which was supported by Mr. Karan dhikar and Mr. Setbna. Tbe 
amendments were negatived by 80 votes against 13 and leave to take 
tbe Bill into consideration was refused by 20 votes against 9. 

On tbe 9tb September Diwan Bahadur T. Rangacbariar moved 
that bis Bill to provide that when fire-arms are used for tbe purpose 
of dispersing an assembly, preliminary warning 
The Code of Criminal shall, in certain circumstances be given, as report- 
BihL^ ure ( men ment) Select Committee, be taken into con- 

sideration. The principles bis Bill introduced 
were that an unlawful assembly should not be dispersed by arms except in 
tbe last resort, that if fire-arms were used, tbe fullest warning should 
be given, that as soon as tbe assembly' bad been dispersed a report on 
tbe use of fire-arms should be made at once to tbe nearest Magistrate 
by tbe person who bad authorised tbe use of tbe fire-arms and that 
liberty should be given to individuals and their relations to complain 
and to take action against those who bad unlawfully exercised their 
power in dispersing an assembly. While sympathising witb tbe objects 
of tbe Bill, tbe Home Member remarked that it was only under painful 
necessity that force "was used ; but, ■when force was used, it was necessary 
that it should be used in a prompt and expeditious manner. The result 
of tbe Bill would be that in each case where fire-arms were used it would 
have to be proved that tbe conditions laid down in tbe Bill bad been 
complied with and it would not be possible in all cases to prove these 
conditions. The last provision of the Bill would take away a much 
needed protection and even in England sanction in such cases which 
purported to be given by the Director of Prosecutions was really the 
sanction of the Executive Government. His Excellency the Oom- 
mander-in-Obief pointed out that when called upon to aid civil autho- 
rities, soldiers were always faced with very unpleasant duties. They 
were called out in tbe last resort and tbe action they took was under 
tbe belief that it would be condemned when it was over. On no two 
occasions would an officer be faced witb exactly tbe same conditions 
and His Excellency urged that it was hard to lay down any laws for 
■tbem. Sir William Birdwood quoted the Martial Law Instructions to 
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show that under tlie King’s Kegulations it was not necessary that a* 
Magistrate’^ permission should be obtained before fire-arms were used. 
His Excellency compared the martial law instructions with the provisions^ 
of the Bill; said that it would result in transferring responsibility 
from one who knew to one who did not know, that provisions for giving 
a warning already existed, that it was doubtful if the mover of the 
Bill had thought out the legitimate conclusions of his provisions and 
that by rendering the soldier liable to prosecution without sanction it 
would not be right to tie the hands of the man on whom the final 
responsibility lay. The Bill was supported by Mr. Eanga Iyer, Mr. 
T. C. GrOwSwami, Mr. Muhammad Yaqub and Mr. M. A. Jinnah, while' 
Colonel Crawford and Mr. Vijayaraghavachariar opposed it. The Bill 
was taken into consideration and after certain amendments had been 
made, particularly at the instance of Sir Sivaswamy Aiyer, it was passed' 
without a division. On the 15th September Mr. Bamadas Pantulu 
brought up this Bill before the Council of State. The motion that the 
Bill be taken into consideration was opposed by Mr. Crerar and His 
Excellency the Commander-in-Chief on behalf of the Government. Sir 
Maneckji Dadabhoy declined to be a party to &nj legislation which 
would curb the ordinary statutory powers for the maintenance and pre- 
servation of law and order. Colonel Sir Umar Hayat Khan said that 
the Bill showed the length to which some of the politically-minded people* 
could go and proved that the Indian Legislature without the Council 
of State was like a ship without mooring. Mr. P. C. Butt also opposed 
the motion and said that the House could not do a worse disservice to 
the country than by passing it. Mr. Bamadas Pantulu’s motion was- 
negatived without a division, ^ 

On the 14th September the Home Member moved that the Bill further 
to amend the Code of Criminal Procedure, 1898, be taken into con- 
sideration. This proposed certain amendments of 

Code of which one alone, the amendment of 
dure (Ameudmeot) BrU. Assembly. 

Prior to the amendment of section 123, Criminal Procedure Code, a court 
had the discretion to award rigorous or simple imprisonment under 
section 109 of the Indian Penal Code. As a result of the change made 
in 1923, in default of security, simple imprisonment alone could be 
awarded. Local Governments had unanimously written to say that simple 
imprisonment was inadequate and the Government of India, agreeing 
with them, had brought in a measure to make the necessary amendments. 
Mr. Amar Nath Dutt wanted to refer the Bill to Select Committee but 
his motion was rejected without a division and the Bill was taken into 
consideration. Diwan BaKadur T. Rangachariar opposed the principal 
clause, clause 2, and said that the Assembly had in 1923 made the change 
deliberately because section 109 was preventive and it did not behove 
a civilized government to give the accused hard labour for mere failure 
to give security. Sir Hari Singh Gour supported Mr. Bangachariar. 
Mr, Tonkinson denied that section 109 dealt with preventive procedure 
and showed that under the English law analogous offences were dealt 
with as substantive offences. He remarked that the clause which was 
being opposed merely*gave the Magistrate discretion to impose rigorous 
or simple imprisonment and it did not follow that rigorous imprison- 
ment would in all cases be given. Further, the position as regards 
simple imprisonment was anomalous and Mr, Tonkinson went through 
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tile various divisions of imprisonment in England and showed that im- 
prisonment without labour was practically non-existent there. ^ He also- 
referred to provincial administration reports on jails and said that jail 
authorities thought that nothing could be more absurd or demoralizing 
than sending men under section 109 to do simple imprisonment and 
thus provide them with board and lodging without their having to pay 
for it. It was bad for the jail, bad for the man concerned and a 
waste of public money. Sir Henry Rtanyon supported the measure and 
Mr. V. Raju and Mr. Belvi opposed it. The Home Member assured the 
House that there was not the slightest political flavour' about this clause 
and it had been introduced because every Local Government and jail 
authority had said that the change made in 1923 had rendered section 109 
useless. The clause was rejected bv 52 votes against 21. Though the 
other clauses of the Bill were passed, in view of the change the Assembly 
had made, the Home Member did not move that the Bill be passed. 


Conclusion. 

The Session ended on the 17th September. ^ The Assembly had indeed 
had a strenuous time. The length of the sittings, the resolutions which 
were discussed and the legislative business which 
Conclusion. transacted all alike testified to the importance 

of the Session. 

The end of the Session also marked the end of the life ot the first 
Conncil of State, and it was in the fitness of things that His Excellency 
the Viceroy personally addressed the House and hade it farewell. His 
Excsdlency reminded those who had followed the fortunes of the Got- 
ernment 'oi India Act, 1919, from the time of its introduction in the 
House of Commons that as originally planned the Council of State w..^ 
intended to he a body in which the Goyernment of India womd be 
assured of a majority, for it was to consist of the Goyernor General and 
56 members, of whom 28 might he officials. Had this conception pie- 
vailed, it would have enabled His Excellency to take part in .he deli- 
berations of the House. But the Joint Committee on the Bill had revised 
the proposal and “ reconstituted the Council as a true Second Chamber. 

As His Royal Highness the Duke of Connaught, in his speech on the 
inauguration of the Indian Legislature, had emphasised the intention of 
Parliament was “ to create a true senate, a body of elder statesmen e^.i- 
dowed with mature knowledge, experience of the world and the coi .^e- 
quent sobriety of judgment. Its functions will be to exercise a leysi ^ 
but not an oyerridin| influence for caution and moderation, and to re- 
y?^ Lridjust the acts of the larger Chamber.” As 
tuted the Counml consisted of 60 members, of 

of the nominated not more than 20 were to be officials. Of the nomma ed 
members the representative of Berar was for all practical puipo.es . ^ 
elected «e«b.r and 

dtd« 

the Governor General advanced again on the path ot trust V reira g 

tl.e Ml -^”11 afw tfpit 

nomiii^ttiiig non-officials m tbeir place. 
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■gratification to His Excellency and to kis Government tkat tkis policy 
■of trust Lad been amply justified and at tke same time the nominated 
non-officials bad not, His Excellency observed, sacrificed tbeir opinions 
to tbeir position. His Excellency said : 

Tbe division lists of tbis Council furnish an abiding record that 
the nominated non-officials have not hesitated to vote against Govern- 
ment at tbe dictates of tbeir reason or their conscience. On tbe other 
band, they have not shrunk from shouldering the burden of temporaiy 
unpopularity, which too often is incurred by those who, undisturbed by 
waves of passion and prejudice, have applied a calm and sober judgment 
and have voted with Government when they were convinced that the 
higher interests of tbe country required it, when they were satisfied that 
fhese interests were being faithfully served by Government. Tbe nomi- 
nated non-official members have, in fact, exercised tbeir functions with 
the same sense of independence and responsibility as the elected members 
of tbe Chamber, and I can therefore, in what I am about to say regarding 
tbe work of tbe Council of State as a whole, deal with all the non-official 
members of this Council as forming one body of men with firm principles 
nnd broad outlook, keenly alive to the responsibilities of tbeir position 
:as members of a Second Chamber in which they command an overwhelm- 
ing majority.^’ 

His Excellency also referred to the representative character of the 
Council consisting, as it did, of Zemindars, leaders of learned professions 
-and men who bad attained success in the region of commerce and industry 
and expressed bis gratitude to them for the valuable time they had 
liberally given and tbe personal sacrifices they bad made in orcier to 
attend tbe Council. Lord Heading paid his tribute of admiration and 
gratitude to tbe official members of tbis Chamber, who have throughout 
■striven ardently and persistently to ensure success for the Reforms and 
have given their valuable assistance in the deliberations of tbis Cham- 
ber.’’ His Excellency expressed his great regret that, in the compara- 
tively short space of less than 5 years, circumstances should have com- 
pelled him to appoint no less than 3 Presidents. But his only justi- 
fication for tbis course lay in tbe interests of the public service of India. 
‘On each occasion His Excellency had sought to give again of the best 
that was available for bis selection. To Sir Alexander Muddiman, 
your first President,” said His Excellency, ^'we owe much, for he occu- 
pied the Chair for a sufficiently long time to carry the Council well on 
its way, and to establish for it a worthy tradition of dignity and courtesy 
-and no less a record of high efficiency. He will be remembered as tbe 
first President of this new Chamber who set an example which others 
will assuredly be glad to follow,” Hardly had His Excellency had time 
io congratulate himself on the success of Sir Alexander Muddiman’s 
•successor, Sir Montague Butler, when he became Governor of the Central 
Provinces, and His Excellency had to surrender another of the trusted 
■Secretaries of Government — Sir Henry Moncrieff Smith, who now pre- 
sides over your deliberations with the serenity and distinction fully 
'expected by all who had become familiar with his capacities and with 
his efiorts since the inception of the Reforms.” Referring to the Leader 
of the House, Sir Tfarasimha Sarma, who would soon be retiring. His 
Excellency said : 

^^We shall miss him very much, not only at our meetings but generally 
in the work carried on by the Executive Government. Ho Viceroy ever 
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had a more loyal, honest and independent-minded colleague who, whilst 
never forgetting his obligations as a Member of the Council, always 
remained true to his duty to his Indian compatriots, and faithfully pre- 
sented their views in a manner that not only commanded great respect, 
but also deserved and received the closest attention. He is a genuine 
Indian patriot and a true servant of the Empire, with a broad outlook 
on human affairs aided by a zeal for research in the dusty pages of blue 
books and the keen and fearless judgment of a man whose paramount 
desire is to advance the interests of India and the Empire.’’ 

In the measures which had come before the Council His Excellency 
said it had shown alike qualities of fearlessness and sobriety.” Whilst 
you have been loth to interfere with measures which did not involve any 
vital principle, you have not hesitated to reject measures which in your 
calm and considered judgment and according to your conscience threat- 
ened the foundations of good government and would not truly 
serve the best interests of India. , . you have performed these difficult 
functions (of a Second Chamber) with a due sense of responsibility and 
have brought your judgment to bear upon the problems that confronted 
you with the sole desire to serve your country to the best of your ability.” 
Looking back upon the history of the Indian Legislature during the 
past 4^ years, His Excellency noticed that there had been a large measure 
of agreement between the component bodies, a result which was 
as creditable to the one Chamber as to the other. There had no doubt 
been differences, often concerning practical measures which were being 
discussed on their merits, and these had usually been found capable of 
adjustment. It was mainly on questions of Finance and of 
the* Constitution that the Chambers had found themselves in 
disagreement. Eef erring to the resolution on the Eeforms Inquiry 
Committee report which had been accepted by the Council of State, His 
Excellency said that it would be duly considered by his Government 
together with the amendment which had been carried by the Legislative 
Assembly. The conclusions of the Indian Legislature,” said His 

Excellency, must be considered as a whole, attributing due weight 
to that part which proceeds from the Council of State, and I believe, 
represents no inconsiderable proportion of the intelligent and stable 
elements in the country.” Concluding his speech His Excellency bade 
farewell to the Council in the following words : 

In times of special difficulty, as times of transition must necessarily 
be, you have rendered a high service to your country by fulfilling to the 
best of your judgment the'^responsible role assigned to you by the Con- 
stitution. You have dealt with the important affairs which have come 
before you according to your conscience and in a spirit of good sense 
and moderation. As I understand your views, you stand for progress 
and the political advancement of India as rapidly as can be achieved with 
due regard to the dictates of prudence and wisdom and the special condi- 
tions appertaining to India. It is upon these broad-based foundations 
that you desire to construct the road to advance and to erect the super- 
structure destined to crown the efforts for the greater contentment and 
happiness of the Indian people. In the knowledge that you have 
throughout acted in full accordance with these ideals and have been 
animated by a lofty sense of duty and a steadfast determination to 
advance the’interests of India, I regretfully bid you farewell and cordially 
wish you all happiness,” 
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LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY 


Thursday, 20th August, 1925* 


INAUGURATION OF THE SIXTH SESSION OP THE COUNCIL 
OP STATE AND THE THIRD SESSION OF THE SECOND 
LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLl^. 


His Excellency the Viceroy with the Presidents of the Council of 
State and the Legislative Assembly having arrived in procession, His 
Excellency took his seat on the dais. 


H. E. the Viceroy : Gentlemen of the Indian Legislature, after a 
considerable sepg^’ation from 3 ^ou— a separation on this occasion to^ be 
measured not only in point of time, but also by distance in space— it gives 
me special pleasure to meet you, the Members of the Indian Legislature, 
once more and to welcome you to the labours of another Session. My 
first endeavour must be to gather up the threads of administration in 
India and to mention a few of the topics which have been engaging 
attention during my absence, or which are likely to occupy your interest 
in the immediate future. It is a source of gratification to me that in 
my absence no anxious crisis arose in India, and that the administration 
was carried on smoothly and efficiently under the capable guidance of 
His Excellency Lord Lytton. 

But though the Ship of State has been sailing in calm waters, the 
hand of death has lain heavy in recent months on the friends of India, 
both English and Indian. Within the last year, and within a few months 
of each other, two Englishmen — Hr. Montagu and Lord Curzon — ^whose 
names wiU endure conspicuous in the roll of the great English statesmen 
who have loved India and devotedly served her — one as Secretary of State, 
the other as Viceroy — have passed away. They approached Indian 
problems not always from the same angle of vision. I had the advantage 
of many discussions with them before I left for India. They were of the 
greatest assistance in preparing me for the duties of my office. They 
were the last to bid me good-bye when I first set out for India. Alas I 
they were both absent from the circle of friends to greet me on my return* 
More recently the death of two distinguished Indian political leaders—^ 
Mr. Das and Sir Surendranath Banerjea — both men of marked per- 
sonality, intellectual capacity and energetic patriotism, though of different 
•views, has left India in mourning. We have to mourn too the 
death of the Maharaja Scindia of Gwalior, one of the greatest of Indian 
Princes, a wise ruler and a true patriot whom I was proud to count 
among my friends. I pay also my tribute of regret for the death of 
two Members of the Legislature — Khan Bahadur Shams-uz-Zoha and Sir 
Leslie Miller. ^ 

L4DPI 
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And last I must mention the loss which has befallen me and my 
Government — ^nay more, India and the Empire — ^in the sudden and tragic 
death of the late Lord Rawlinson, one of the most eminent ^ soldiers 
who have served this country in the high office of Commander-in- Chiefs 
There is no need for me to repeat to you on this occasion the story™ of 
his military achievements ; his fame as a soldier, both in peace and 
war, is far extended and will long endure* But it is fitting that ^ I should 
take this opportunity of commemorating the special service which Lord 
Rawlinson rendered to my Government, and to India, through his 
qualities of sympathy and breadth of outlook, and through his prudent 
and efficient administration of the military services of this country. 
Members of both Houses of the Legislature will moreover recall many 
occasions on which they received at his hands the most distinguished 
consideration. It was ever his desire to satisfy their interest in, and 
increase their knowledge of, the Army and Army Administration. It 
is especially true to say that in all his work as Commander-in-Chief 
and as Member of my Executive Council his constant aim was to secure 
that which he^ sincerely believed to be the best both for the India of tho 
present and the India of the future. I deeply mourn the loss of a 
personal friend and comrade. 

Souls of the righteous are in the hands of God, 

There shall no torment touch them.'’ 

When Lord Eawlinson died, his successor, Field-Marshal Sir William 
Birdwood, though already designated, was not in India, and in such 
a situation my Government were fortunate in that they could for the 
time being command the services of General Sir Claud Jacob, of whom 
it is sufficient to say that his fitness to fill the breach rested «pon 
42 years’ service in the Indian Army, the high reputation as a Com- 
mauder of troops which he gained during the Great War, his still 
recent experience as Chief of the General Staff in India, and last but 
not least upon the respect and confidence in wffiich he is deservedly held 
throughont the Army in India. To-day it is my privilege and pleasure 
to extend a cordial welcome to Sir William Birdwood who in the last 
few days has returned to India and assumed his high office. He is the 
first Commander-in-Chief in India to hold at the same time the exalted 
military rank of Field-Marshal, a distinction which he has earned by 
services to the Crown of an exceptionally high order, both in India 
and elsewhere. Sir William Birdwood is, however,, so well and widely 
known as to stand in no need of further recommendation from me. 
I welcome him also as a colleague in my Council and wish him good 
fortune and good guidance in the discharge of the responsible duties 
upon which he has entered. 

Gentlemen of the Legislative ALSsembly, in pursuance of the pro- 
visions of the Government of India Act, you have been called upon, 
for the first time, to elect your President on the 22nd day of this month, 
and it is therefore fitting for me on this occasion to express my own 
and hay Government’s appreciation of the services which have been 
rendered, not only to the Assembly, but also to the Provincial Legislative 
Councils throughout^ India, by the first President of the Legislaitive 
Assembly. The Legislative bodies as established under the Government 
of India Act were^o different in their composition from those set up 
under earlier Acts of Parliament that it was thought right to mate 
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provision for a President 'wiio should be indubitably independent of the 
Government, a person clear of all possible suspicion of being even un- 
consciously biassed in favour of Government. At the same time it was 
recognised that on the standard set by the first Presidents of the 
different Legislative bodies, and more particularly on the standard set 
by the first President of the Legislative Ajssembly, the future of the 
Assembly and of the Legislative bodies in the Provinces would greatly 
depend. It was essential that the first President of the Assembly should 
be a man liberally versed not only in the written rules, but also in tho 
unwritten tradition of the Mother of Parliaments^ so that, in the time 
allotted to him by the Statute, he might establish in this Assembly 
a high standard of public order, a true appreciation of the dignity and 
responsibilities of the Chamber, and a perfect confidence in the rigid 
impartiality of the Chair, and further that he might foster in every 
Member of the Assembly a deep sense of regard not only for the rights, 
but also for the feelings of every other Member of the Chamber, a sense 
of regard which should remain unaffected even in the extreme heat of 
party controversy. Gentlemen, to my great regret it has not been my 
privilege to attend your proceedings in person, but in addition to your 
printed proceedings, a daily report reaches me of your doings, and alike 
from these sources and from the testimony of official and non-official 
Members of this Assembly and also of the distinguished visitors from 
many parts of the world who have witnessed your proceedings, I am 
able to say with confidence that Sir Frederick Whyte has discharged 
to the utmost the very hea\y responsibilities laid upon him as first 
President of the Legislative Assembly, and I welcome this opportunity 
of tendering to him my thanks and the thanks of my Government for his 
very notable achievenment. If I may be allowed to offier advice to his 
successor, it is that he hold fast to the tradition which has been 
established for your Chamber by your first President, and to this end 
I ask you gentlemen of the Assembly to give to your new President in 
his difficult task the generous co-operation which you have always accorded 
to your first President. 

I pass now to a brief review of the affairs of India. I am glad to say 
that our relations with neighbouring States remain cordial and that no 
questions of importance are outstanding. I wish I could report an equal 
absence of controversial matter in regard to the position of Indians in 
South Africa. At the moment I should not be w^ell advised to say more 
than that my Government is watching the situation closely and is still in 
communication with the Government of South Africa. 

In internal affairs we have been faced recently with some industrial 
depression. Foz'tunately this has not been associated with any failure of 
Indian harvests, and exports have been well maintained. The depression 
in Indian industries appears to he a phase of a world-wide movement. 
Throughout the world industries are experiencing the difficulties of adjust- 
ing themselves to the new post-war conditions. India could not expect to 
escane. India has in fact been fortunate that this change has not come 
to her so quickly or so severely as in many other countries, and owing to a 
succession of good harvests there is a reserve of buying power in the 
country. Nevertheless the process of adjustment is difficult and the condi- 
tion of several of these industries will come before ^ou. Public attention 
has recently been directed to the great cotton mill industry which after a 
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period of unexampled prosperity and expansion is now experiencing a 
reaction. My Government has been watching the position closely, and I 
have consented to receive a deputation early next week from the Mill- 
owners of Bombay and Ahmedabad. In the circumstances I will reserve 
any further observations. Four reports by the Tariff Board, marked by 
that thoroughness which I have learned to expect from its work, have been 
published, and the conclusions of my Government on three of them have 
been made public. A fifth report dealing with steel ha^ just been received 
and proposals in regard to it will be placed before you in the course of the 
Session. You will also be asked to consider a Coal Grading Bill framed 
on the recommendations of the Coal Committee and designed to rehabilitate 
Indian coal in overseas markets. 


My Government, while giving due attention to industries in the 
restricted sense of the term, are determined, so far as circumstances permit, 
not to neglect the interests of what is really the greatest of all Indian indus- 
tries, nam^y, agriculture. I know from my discussions with the Secretary 
of State that my Government can rely upon his most cordial support of 
this policy. The direct responsibility of the Government of India for 
Agricultural development in the Provinces ceased with the inception of the 
Reforms. In view, however, of the paramount importance of agriculture as 
the basic industry of the people of India, of the improbability of Provincial 
Governments being in a position to undertake research on the scale required 
and of the necessity for co-ordinating activities in the wide field of agri- 
cultural development, the Central Government must continue to play an 
important ppt in agricultural progress. Their present agricultural policy 
Ss mainly directed to fostering research and undertaking work which is 
outside the normal ambit of Provincial activities by reason of its all-India 
character. With the improvenlent this year in our finances we have been 
able to increase very considerably our activities in the sphere of agriculture. 
The Agricultural Institute at Pusa is expanding its work of research, which 
is the basis and condition of aU progress. That work has already borne 
remarkable fruit. New varieties of crops (I would instance sugarcane 
and wheat) — ^the product of careful research and experiment in our labora-. 
tories and experimental farms — ^have added within the past few years 
crores of rupees to the wealth of the agriculturist, and these achievements 
point the way to still more wonderful possibilities. Agriculture in India 
must in the main depend on cattle for its motive power, and what is of 
vital importance is not an increase in the numerical strength of cattle, but 
an improvement in quality. This problem is being steadily attacked from 
more than one angle in the cattle-breeding and dairy farms under the 
Government of India. 


But apart from direct a,ctivities I conceive that one of the most import- 
ant functions of a Central Government in respect of a great all-India 
interest is to facilitate the co-ordination of Provincial effort. My Gov- 
erniaent have for some time past had under consideration a proposal for 
the establishment of an all-India agricultural organisation which would 
help towards co-ordinating the activities of the various Provincial Depart- 
ments of Apculture, promote research, agricultural education, co-opera- 
tion and other estabiisrxed aids to agriculture and serve as a medium for 
agncultur^ propaganda throiighciit the country. With the object of 
obtammg the views ,of representative and responsible authorities from all 
parts of the country before a definite scheme is formulated, it has been 
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decided to refer this proposal to the Board of Agriculture at its next 
meeting, which will be held at Pusa in December of this 3'ear. It is hoped 
that, in addition to the regular Provincial representatives, Ministers of 
Agriculture of the various Provinces will also be able to attend on this 
important occasion. 

The action taken by my Government on the report of the Civil Justice 
Committee presided over by Mr. Justice Rankin will be a matter of interest 
to you. I have no doubt that many of you have studied that report and 
recognise the wide extent of the ground it covers. Many of the recom- 
mendations can be put into effect by Local Governments, High Courts and 
the presiding officers of the Courts of justice throughout the country. In 
some cases we have decided to reduce the proposals of the Committee to 
the concrete form of Bills which will come before jmu during this Session. 
In others we have addressed Local Governments and High Courts, and shall 
prepare Bills for your consideration after we have received their opinions. 

I have mentioned before the great importance which I attach to the work 
of this Committee and the value of the reactions which must follow on 
improvements in the machinery for the administration of civil justice. I 
wish now to express my high appreciation of the work which has been per- 
formed by the Chairman and members of the Committee and b^^' the co- 
opted members, non-official as well as official. 

Last January I announced that, in idew of the opinion expressed in 
the Assembly regarding the need of an economic inquiry, my Government 
had decided to appoint a small Committee to report on the material which 
exists for holding an inquirj^ into the economic conditions of the people of 
India, the feasibility of instituting an inquiry of this character and the 
manner in which it could be carried out. This Committee has been at 
work during the last few months under the Chairmanship of Sir M. 
Vishyeshvarajm, and has just completed its report which is now in the 
press. It is the intention of Government to publish the report at an early 
date, and the Committee’s recommendations will be examined without delay.. 

I must express my appreciation of the expedition with which the Committee 
have dealt .with this -complicated subject. 

When I addressed you last I dwelt at some length on the difficult 
questions of currency and exchange, and I announced the intention of Gov- 
ernment to appoint an authoritative Committee to consider the subject of 
the rupee exchange as soon as world economic factors appeared sufficiently 
stable to justify formulation of a new policy. Since that time, although 
conditions are in some respects still obscure, there has been one event in 
this field of outstanding importance, namely, the return of England to 
the gold standard. With the return of sterling to a parity with gold 
there is fulfilled one of the most important conditions requisite for a 
fruitful re-examination of our Indian problems. 

The position has been considered in consultation with the Secretary 
of State, and I am now able to announce that His Majesty the King has 
approved the appointment of a Royal Commission on Indian Currency. 
The terms of reference to the Commission will be — 

To examine and report on the Indian excha, nge and currency 
system and practice ; to consider whether any modifications are 
desirable in the interests of India, and td make recommenda- 
tions.” 
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It will be seen that the terms of reference are wide enough* to admit the 
consideration of all important questions of currency policy, and that the 
membership of the Commission also ensures adaqnate representation of 
Indian opinion. I ajn glad to inform you that the Eight Honourable 
Hilton Young will act as Chairman, and the following gentlemen have 
consented to serve as members of the Commission : — 

Professor J. C. Coyajee, 

Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy, 

Sir Eeginald Mant, 

Sir Eajendra Nath Mukherji, 

Sir Alexander Murray, 

Mr. W. E. Preston, 

Sir Henry Strakosch, 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas, and 
Sir Nor cot Warren. 

The Joint Secretaries- will be Mr. Aiyar of the Indian Finance Department 
and Mr. Baxter of the India Office. It will be apparent that every care 
has been taken to obtain an independent and impartial examination of this 
important subject. The Commission will, it is expected, commence work 
next October. 

There is one other important inquiry to which I must refer. The 
Government of India recently appointed a Committee which has come to be 
known as the Indian Sandhurst Committee. The investigations of the 
Committee will embrace, not only the whole subject of the best and most 
suitable means of training Indians to hold worthily and efficiently His 
Majesty’s Commission, but also the question of what ^measures should be 
adopted in order to attract the best type of Indian youth, in greater 
numbers than are at present forthcoming, to a military career. I attach 
great importance to the enterprise upon which the Committee are embark- 
ing. If they are successful, it may be said that they will, to the extent 
of their achievement, help India forward in the path of progress. The 
Committee is widely representative of different branches of Indian opinion, 
and I am glad to note that in this important inquiry we shall have the 
assistance of the leader of the Swarajist Party. I must express gratifica- 
tion that he is prepared to contribute to the elucidation of the problems 
involved, but I should not think of seeking to press the implication of 
his action further than he himself wished. His own statement of the 
reasons for the course he has adopted should in my judgment preclude any 
more extended inferences. 

The establishment of a Public Service Commission is being actively 
pursued in correspondence with the Secretary of State, and I have every 
hope that it will shortly he possible to make an announcement detailing its 
functions, its constitution and* its personnel. I am aware that great 
importance is attributed to the Commission both by the public and the 
members of the Public Services. I believe that it will confirm for the 
Ser\dces that sense of security in the conscientious discharge of their duties 
to which they are justly entitled, and that it will provide an independent 
and impartial tribunal for the examination of grievances. I believe also 
that it will be a visible and concrete guarantee of the principle, on which 
^ good government is' founded, that the ultimate object of adminkfcration 
^ is the interest of the State and the service of the public. 
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Among other matters of importance with which my mind was natural- 
ly much pre-occupied at the time of my departure for England, though 
even then I recognised and welcomed tendencies of a happier' augury, 
was the situation relating to the religious endownnients of the Sikh com- 
munity, and the various issues connected -with it ; and during my absence 
I watched the progress of events with keen and sympathetic interest. It 
is a matter of great gratification to me that, on my return, I find that 
the hope of improvement in the situation has been realised or is in a 
fair way to be realised. During the 'whole course of the events and 
controversies which have engaged public attention and sometimes, I regret 
to say, disturbed the public peace in the Punjab, the Government of the 
Punjab and my own Government have been animated by a constant and 
single desire to promote by every means in our power a stable, an 
equitable and a friendly settlement of all the matters in issue, which shall 
do justice to the claims of all the interests legitimately concerned and 
which, in particular, shall restore the traditional relations of good under- 
standing and mutual confidence between Government and the Sikh com- 
munity. It is my belief that those relations, glorious in war and no 
less renowned in peace, whatever misunderstandings have arisen and 
whatever unfortunate incidents have occurred have never in truth siilfered 
more than a partial and temporary disturbance, and I welcome every pros- 
pect of their complete renewal and consolidation. 

The immediate and tangible fruit of these changed conditions has 
been the enactment of a measure by the Punjab Legislative Council, on 
the motion of a private member belonging to the Sikh Community, and 
in the formulation of which the Punjab Government rendered assistance 
which has been warmly acknowledged, to regulate the management of 
the ^ikh religious endowments. This measure has received so large, and 
I may say, so overwhelming a preponderance of support from the interests 
directly or indirectly concerned as to leave no doubt of its general accept- 
ance and it has received the assent of the Governor General. The Govern- 
ment of the Punjab have taken the opportunity of the passing of this 
measure to make a generous offer to those persons under detention in 
that ProvitLce for certain offences arising out of the agitation, and I 
trust that wise counsels will prevail in regard to it. 

I count as one of the palpable signs of a hopeful and auspicious 
future, the recent conclusion, with the co-operation and assistance in 
the necessary arrangements of the authorities of the Nablia State, of the 
ceremonial reading of the Sikh scriptures at the Gangsar Gurdwara in 
that State. The policy scrupulously observed by Government has been 
to interpose no obstacle, there or elsewhere, to the free observance of 
religious ceremonies in such manner as not to conflict with other well 
established rights and liberties. I will say no more on a subject which 
might revive old controversies than that I have every hope and confidence 
that, with the conclusion of the ceremony I have referred to and the re- 
lease of persons detained in the Nabha State, w^e may all now unite to 
treat this incident as a closed chapter. 

A Bill will be laid before you in the course of the present Session, 
the object of which is to validate such of the provisions of the Punjab 
Act as are beyond the competence of the local Legislature, and I am con- 
fident that a measure which offers so fair a prospect of a practical and 
•equitable settlement of a momentous and complex issue and which is 
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supported by so vreiglity a body of public opinion will receive also your 
ratification and endorsement. 

Much has been achieved, and we may survey with legitimate satis- 
faction the progress recorded, rendering due acknowledgments to the 
sympathetic consideration and the indefatigable labours of His Excellency 
Sir Malcolm Hailey and the Government of the Punjab, and to the com- 
mon-sense, mutual forbearance and public spirit of all concerned which 
have made it possible. I trust that your deliberations will complete a 
legislative act whiQji will not only afford a just and satisfactory solution 
of the matters it expressly contemplates, but will also contribute power- 
fully to the re-union and reconciliation of diverse aims in other spheres 
of interest which we all have equally at heart. If we persevere and re- 
double our efforts in the path of mutual forbearance and understanding, 
I have every confidence that the future will crown our labours. 

This concludes my observations on a review of affairs in India as 
I find them on my return. My main purpose in requesting your attend- 
ance to-day was in order that I may address you specially upon the 
events connected with my visit to England. When I received the invita- 
tion from His Majesty Government to return to England, I gladly availed 
myself of it. Iliad been in India over four years and had seen several 
changes of Government in England during this short period. A General 
Election in the Autumn had just installed a new Government in office — 
the fifth with which I have had the privilege of serving. It seemed to 
me eminently desirable in the interests of India, that I should take the 
opportunity for the first time afforded to one holding my high office. 
During my stay in England I had many conferences and discussions with 
the Secretary of State, and I also had the great advantage of representing 
the ‘situation in India, as I conceived it, to the Prime Minister and ais© 
to the Cabinet. Towards the end of my visit the Secretary of State made 
an important pronouncement in the House of Lords upon Indian affairs. 
The speech undoubtedly aroused unusual interest in Parliament and the 
country. It was the first re\fiew by the Secretary of State of the general 
situation in India since he had assumed his high office, and it had been 
deferred until after the conclusion of the conferences with me. In ad- 
dition, it possessed a special attraction by reason of the forceful personality 
and intellectual capacity of the Secretary of State. You will have observ- 
ed that His Lordship was careful to state that he was not announcing, 
or purporting to announce, decisions or conclusions. Nevertheless, it can- 
not be doubted that his survey of the situation formed an important 
event in the history of political development in India. It was made after 
careful study of the problems and after full consideration of 
the views which I had presented in numerous conferences as the 
result of my experience in India. The speech in the House 
of Lords was followed almost immediately by a debate in the 
House of Commons. I do not know whether many of you have had th«f 
opportunity of studying the report of the debate, which was of special 
interest to India. It showed, as it appeared to me, a growing apprecia- 
tion and a sympathetic understanding of the complexities and difficulties 
of Indian political problems. You will have gathered from the Parlia- 
mentary reports that the general lines of the. pronouncement w^ere not 
(seriously challenged in the British Parliament. I confess that I have 
thierefore been somewhat disappointed, on a perusal of reported speeches 
of political leaders in India, and o| articles in the public grejss,, to find 
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that the speech has been received in some quarters in so critical a spirit. 
The impression on my mind is that its importance and value to India 
have not been sufficiently appreciated. I look upon the Secrefary of 
-State’s address as a message of sympathetic encouragement to India, at 
least to those who are desirous of advancing to responsible self-government 
within the British Empire. It is an emphatic indication that political 
opinion in England stands firm upon the declarations made in li)17 and 
in 1919 without distinction of political parties. 

I shall endeavour to place before you a survey of the situation as 
it presents itself to me to-day. I trust I am not too optimistic in my 
belief that a temperate examination of the problems in an atmosphere 
free from suspicion and prejudice may lead to more earnest and sincere 
co-operation and good-will from Indian politicians. I eanuot hope to 
conffince ail sections of those who take an interest in public affairs. But 
if we are to advance towards a solution of our problems, we must get rid 
of the elements of bitterness and suspicion, which breed their evil progeny 
-alas ! too rapidly, and try whether the spirit of good-wiU may not prove 
a solvent for difficulties which have hitherto seemed to defy solution. 

I would ask those who may differ from me to bend their minds for 
a moment towards me, and to weigh observations based ux)on the experience 
of a life-time and applied to Indian affairs by one who claims to be 
devoted to India and her interests. 

I came to India charged with the duty of helping to establish the 
Keformcd Constitution and of assisting the country along tlie road of 
advance mapped out in the declaration of August 1917. The first great 
measure in pursuance of the new policy had been embodied in an Act of 
Parliament. It was unfortunate that this new system w^as launched at a 
period when the atmosphere was charged with bitterness and' animosity. 
It is unnecessary to recapitulate the difficulties it encountered from the 
moment of its birth. They are still fresh in our minds. It suffices for 
the moment to recall that it met with determined opposition from certain 
sections of the community, directed at first from without the Councils and 
latterly also from within. Remember that this was a newly-fashioned 
Constitution — ^indeed a constitutional experiment -without precedent — 
designed to meet the peculiar complexities of the situation in India. It 
Jiad no doubt its imperfections, but it was the product of deep thgught and 
the outcome of a genuine desire on the part of the British Parliament to 
giYB effect to the patriotic aspirations of Indian political leaders and to 
initiate a system of self-governing institutions. Much of the criticism 
directed against the Constitution was clearly in the nature of a protest 
against the refusal to grant complete self-government at one step. But 
the ranks of the critics were also swelled by those who argued that the 
sj-stem did not fulfil the intentions of its authors and suffered from 
obvious defects which should be removed. These charges deserved 
examination, a^d after three yearsb experience of the new Constitution 
my Government, with the approval of His Majesty’s Government, decided 
that inquiry should be made not with a view to altering the structure, but 
for the purpose of determining whether any measures could be devised 
whereby the system might work more smoothly and efficiently. These 
problems were examined by the Reforms Inquiry Committee, whose .. 
labours both my Government and all those who are interested Hi the 
working of the Constitution owe a debt of gratitude." I regret that the 
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members of the Committee were unable to come to unanimous conclusions. 
The Majority have made a series of recommendations which taken broadly 
appear to be acknowledged as suggesting improivements on the existing 
practice. They? are fashioned with a genuine desire to improve the 
present machinery. I do not of course claim for them infallibility or 
deny that they must be examined in detail with some care. My Govern- 
ment are prepared to accept in substance the view of the Majority that 
the Constitution should be maintained and amended, where necessary, in 
order to remove defects in its working on the lines recommended by them. 
My Government cannot at present commit itself to all individual 
recommendations or to the form or method by which they should be carried 
into effect, inasmuch as there has not been sufficient time for full con- 
sideration of them with the authorities concerned, or even by me with my 
Coancil. An opportunity will be afforded to the Legislature for debating 
this policy, a^nd every consideration will be given to the views presented 
to us before final conclusions are reached. 

The Minority, consisting of gentlemen whose views are entitled to 
receive, and have received, the most careful examination of myself and 
my Government and — ^let me add — of Lord Birkenhead, have stated that 
they have no objection to many of the proposals of their colleagues, but 
they were unable to accept the report of the Majority because they desired 
to progress more rapidly and by different methods. In their opinion 
no substantial results will be prolfuced by the process of amendment of 
defects recommended by the Majority. Briefly, the Minority ask whether 
the Constitution should not be put on a permanent basis with piovisions 
for automatic progress in the future, and they are in favour of a system 
of Provincial autonomy. They press for an early inquiry with a view to 
fulfilling these aspirations. To the subject of Provincial autonomy I -shall 
return later. It is sufficient to say at this stage that the Minority, mindful 
of the terms of reference, do not present it as a practical and fully con- 
sidered scheme, but content themselves with putting it forward as an 
ideal. The steps fer its attainment clearly demand further invp,stigation. 
In effect therefore the recommendations of the Minority amount to a 
demand for an early and authoritative inquiry with a view to a revision 
of the Constitution. The issue at the moment between them and the 
Government of India is largely one of time for the appointment of a 
Commission. It has been laid down in the Government of India Act 
that in 1929, that is in four years from the present time, there must be 
a full inquiry into the Constitution such as the Minority desire. But the 
Minority say that they wish the inquiry to take place at an early date. 
I understand their impatience, hut my Government and I, after most 
carefully w^eighing their views, have reached the conclusion that the 
moment for an inquiry has not yet arrived. 

The inquiry contemplated by the Act will be a genuine and an 
impartial inquiry. Nothing will be prejudeed. It will proceed upon 
the facts of the situation as ascertained upon the evidence produced to 
the tribunal. And here I must remind you of the words of the preamble 
to the Government of India Act, which have already been quoted by 
the Secretary of State : And whereas the action of Parliament in such 
matters must be guided by the co-operation received from those on whom 
new opportunities of ser\dce will be conferred, and by the extent to 
which it is found ^that confidence can be reposed in their sense of 
responsibility/’ If those are to be the principles to guide the Oomnu^^inn 
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to its judgment, I cannot think, as a friend of India, that it should 
commence its inquiries immediately. If the judgment of the British 
Parliament were to he pronounced, upon the present evidence, 1 fear that 
it could but result in disappointment. I have not abandoned hope that 
as the days proceed evidence of a spirit of co-operation may yet be 
forthcoming from that large section of political opinion which has hitherto 
stood aloof, and that it may be manifested that the political attitude of 
those who have hitherto declined to shoulder any responsibility may 
undergo a nhange. I know that there is a school of thought in India 
which preaches incessantly that nothing is to be won from England save 
by force or threats. Believe me, that is a profound mistake, and if persisted 
in, cannot but embitter the relations of the two countries. The Eeforms 
took their origin in England in a spirit of good-will, not of fear, of 
optimism, not of opportunism. The history of the last few years has 
damped the hopes and dimmed the expectations of many of those in England 
who wish India well. But those hopes can be rekindled, those expectations 
can be recreated, if India shows the hand of friendship instead of menace. 

But while I am sure that the present would be a most inappropriate 
moment to hold the statutory inquiry, I wish to re-emphasise what was 
made abundantly plain by the Secretary of State in his speech that 
there is no special sanctity attaching to the year 1929. The re-exaniination 
of the Constitution may take place at any time, not later than 1929, 
when the British Government are persuaded that there has been genuine 
co-operation of the responsible Indian political leaders in working the 
existing Constitution, and when sufficient experience of these new and 
still largely untried conditions has been gathered to form the basis of 
a considered judgment and tO' enable proposals for the future to be made 
with some confidence. Is it not worth while to make a real attempt to 
wipe out past controversies and to unite in an effort to test the system at 
present established ? In the Secretary of State's words — We desire 
and request good-will, nor shall we be niggardly bargainers if we meet 
with that generous friendship which is near and dear to our hearts." 
The desire to help India along the road indicated remains unchanged 
throughout General Elections and new Administrations. I had opportu- 
nities of discussion with many leaders of political thought in England 
of varied political views. Throughout I was impressed on the one hand 
by the sympathetic good-will manifested towards India and Indians 
generally, and on the other, by the determination not to be hurried by 
threats into premature concessions, I have long been confident that it is 
through friendly co-operation alone that India will advance to the ultimate 
goal desired. The events of the recent years and my visit to England 
have served to confirm this view* I most earnestly commend it as a 
policy to the Legislature and to the country. 

I believe that the present moment is specially favourable for a com- 
bined effort to work the Constitution. Since the Committee reported, two 
new factors have supervened which should be an encouragement to a new 
departure, and are well worthy of your consideration. Among the many 
handicaps under which the new system has suffered, none perhaps was 
greater than the financial stringency which dogged its early years. In 
administration a policy without resources is barren. Too often the 
Ministers found that from lack of money they could not give effec: 
their ideas in the field of government transferred to their charge. Ham- 
p„er©d by financial difficulties they were exposed to the criticism of having 
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aeliieyed nothing. P ortimately, the period of financial stringency, the 
legacy pf the War, seems to be passing a.way. This year my Government 
has been able to make a notable beginning in the remission of Provincial 
contributions, and thereby to place at the disposal of various Provinces 
additional resources, a large part of which it may be hoped will be avaiP 
able for the amelioration of social conditions and for nation-building' 
acthities — in short for those branches of the administration which have 
been transferred to popular control. I trust that these new resources- 
will strengthen the position of Ministers. 

There is one other change of importance which I must not omit to 
mention. I confess I have been surprised to find that so little public atten- 
tion has been directed to one of the proposals of the Lee Commission, the 
practical efiect of which will soon begin to make itself felt. It had been 
one of the complaints of Ministers that the organisation of their superior 
services through which their departments were administered lay not in 
their hands, but in those of the Secretary of State. It was the latter who' 
recruited them, and who determined their -rates of pay and their numbers. 
We are now taking steps to give effect in this respect to the principle 
laid down by the Joint Select Committee of Parliament, that Ministers 
should have the fullest opportunity of managing that field of government 
which was entrusted to their care. Eecruitment by the Secretary of State 
for the Indian Educational Service, the Indian Agricultural Service, the 
Indian Veterinary Service, the Buildings and Roads Branch of 
the Indian Service of Engineers and in Bombay and Burma 
for the Indian Forest Service has ceased. In these important 
branches of the administration the Ministers will be authorised to start 
building up by new recruitment their own Provincial Services, subject 
only to such restrictions as experience shows to be* necessary for safeguard- 
ing the integrity, the independence and the efficiency of Public Services. 
The problem presented by the Indian Medical Service is more difficult, 
but here too the principle of establishing Provincial Medical Services has 
been accepted, subject to certain conditions which are still under consider- 
ation. The combined effect of these changes will become increasingly 
apparent every year, and I am sure that what seems to me at present ta 
be an inadequate appreciation of their importance will rapidly disappear. 
I cannot pass from these observations on the future of the Semuces without 
placing on record my high appreciation of the loyal assistance which has 
been rendered by the members of the Services and will, I am convinced, 
continue to be rendered in the working of the new Constitution. Without 
their help, difficulties already serious enough would have been stupendous, 
if not insuperable. 

For the reasons indicated above, I believe that the system of Dyarehy 
will be found to work in future more efficiently and smoothly, and Ministers 
will in these respects no longer have the semblance of ground for com- 
plaint that the power and responsibility entrusted to them are impaired 
by other influences. In any event, I have no doubt it is too early yet to 
pronounce a final verdict as to failure or success. On a careful survey of 
the whole situation and study of the reports of the Local Govermnents I 
come to the conclusion that Dyarchy, whatever its deficiencies may be, has 
so far proved more successful in its operations than some of its friends 
and. most of its critics could have expected. We shall be in a far better 
position and in a«eoinparativeiy short time to form a final judgment, if 
the system is worked in the future with general gopd-wiU and co-operation^ 
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In a notable passage in bis speech Lord Birkenhead disclaimed on 
behalf of the British Parliament any monopoly in the art of framing 
Constitutions and he invited Indians to contribute, if they could do so, 
their own solution. He invited them- — to quote his words — to produce 
a Constitution which carries behind it a fair measure of general agreement 
among the great peoples of India He gave the assurance that such a 
contribution to our problems would nowhere be resented, but would on 
the contrary be most carefully examined by the Government of India, by 
himself and by the Commission whenever that body may be assembled. 
The time which ma3’' elapse before re-examination of the Constitution, 
whenever that may happen, could not be better occupied by public men 
in India than by devoting serious practical thought to these problems. 
The British people, v/orking on their own experience, have set up institu- 
tions in India based on Western models. The aspirations of Indian poli- 
ticians, as I understand them, are directed towards the establishnient of 
responsible self-government within the Empire as the ultimate goal. 
Eesponsible self-go\ ernment based on Parliamentaiy institutions is the 
product of Western thought and experience. It is often contended that 
we are seeking to arrive at the final destination hj imposing ideas on India 
which are alien to its genius. We are not wedded to our own particular 
methods of attaining our object. Whatever may be proposed will be the 
subject of most careful examination by the Government of India, and 
eventually by the Commission before it is submitted to the British Parlia- 
ment. The Commission should know whether there is any general con- 
sensus of opinion among the various classes and communities of India as 
to the direction in wdiich the development of self-government within the 
Empire should be sought. Should we persevere in our proposed course 
or is there an alternative line of advance which would be more in accord- 
ance with Indian ideas and would receive the support of the numerous 
interests concerned ? If any alternative methods are to be suggested, 
much hard thinking is required. Constitutional problems are not solved 
by a phrase. Account must be taken of unparalleled complexities — diver- 
sities of race, diversities of religion, striking diversities of intellectual 
development and a social organisation which separates classes with a 
rigidity unknown in any other great country. It must be kept steadily in 
mind that it is a piimary duty of Government to provide securit}^ against 
external aggression and to preserve peace and order within its territories, 
and in India it is imperative that adequate means- should be devised for 
the protection of Minorities. No greater problem in self-govermnent has 
ever been set before a people. No problem has ever more assuredly 
required accurate and practical thinking. 

There are many in India at the present moment who hold the solu- 
tion lies in Provincial autonomy. The principle that local affairs should 
be administered by Local Governments is one that commands general 
acceptance. But if we are to avoid disintegration — danger that the 
history of India constantly emphasises — ^there must, in my judgment, be 
a strong Central Government capable of exercising a legitimate degree of 
supervision and control. The relations of such a Government to a number 
of so-called autonomous Provincial Governments have not yet been thought 
out. It can scarcely be contemplated even by the most ardent friends of 
Provincial autonomy that there should be nine or more, and as some con- 
tend many more, separate and independent Provinci^ Governments en- 
to® directions from guperagog and control. Before any 
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scheme of Froyineial autonomy could be established, the functions that 
should be entrusted to them and the degree of supervision and control to- 
be exercised over Them must be explored with patience. Here is an un- 
limited field of work waiting for those who, like the Minority of the Ke- 
forms Inquiry Committee, believe that the present Co;nstitution must be* 
radically amended. Meantime close contact with the practical working 
of the present machine will provide a useful corrective against too great 
an obsession with theory, which history shows to be a danger ever lurking 
in wait for the drafter of Constitutions. 

Before I close I would draw attention to an attitude not uncommon 
among politicians that the programme and conditions of advance laid 
down in the preamble of the Government of India Act are a humiliation, 
to India in that the prescription of snccessive stages and the testing of 
each stage by results is a reflection on the capacity of Indians. Be it 
remembered that wc are engaged on a problem new to India and new also 
to the British Parliament. I think the nature of the problem as it presents 
itself to the British people is not fully appreciated by those who express 
themselves as humiliated. They assume that the path to self-government 
lies along a broad metalled road, and that if they could only be freed 
from the impediments and restrictions imposed by the present form of 
government, they could run safely, rapidly and directly to their goal. To 
my mind the prob'^em presents itself under a different figure. I think 
‘rather of a man picking his way through unexplored regions towards his 
destination, which glimmers faint, but clear in the distance. He halts on 
firm ground and seek« the next spot to which he can safely entrust himself. 
A rash step may engulf him or delay his progress indefinitely. His ad- 
vance may not be rapid, but it is well and surely planned. As he advances, 
experience teaches him to distinguish more certainly and quickly the firm 
ground from the treacherous surface. And so he wins to his ultimate goal. 

^ Gentlemen, if T may strike a personal note, the natural term of my 
period of office is rapidly approaching, and my future opportunities of 
addressing you, the Members of the Indian Legislature, must necessarily 
be few.^ I have spoken to yon to-day from the conviction of my heart — I 
trust without rousing a tinge of bitterness or animosity. I have expressed 
to you the thoughts of one who, whatever mistakes or errors he may have 
committed, has a warm affection for India and a deep devotion to her 
interests. For these* reasons I have been desirous of carrying you with me 
along the only avenue which, in my judgment, can lead to the Promised 
Land — to the proud heights of Indians destination. It is my earnest prayer 
that India, with the co-operation of all of us — of every race, community and 
interest — ^that wisli her well, may avoid the pitfalls that beset her path 
and win through to the goal to which her face is set. 


Monday, Mth August, 1925. 

5VELCOME BY SIR FREDERICK WHYTE TO THE NEW^ 

PRESIDENT. 

; Sir Frederick WHyte : Mr. President, the Message which I hav§ 
^sd from His Excellency authorises you now to take my place in 

enough in this Chamber to know that' 
the Chair h^ botfe great opport^niti^ gnd greit pbligati<^ ; ®d yoji 
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have already practised the business of chairmanship in another place in 
such a manner as to justify ns in the expectation that the hand which 
was so well practised in the management of public business in the Bombay 
Corporation will not lose its cunning in this greater arena. 

I should like to bespeak for you, Mr. President, the same considera- 
tion and co-operation from all quarters of this House which I have never 
failed to receive. The relations between the Chair and the Legislative 
Assembly are one of the most important features in the Indian Constitu- 
tion and it lies in the successful co-operation between Mr. President and 
ail his colleagues to answer some of the difficult questions entailed in the 
future progress of India. I commend my successor, Mr. President Patel, 
to every Member in this House and I bespeak for him that co-operation 
and cordial regard which it has been my privilege to enjoy. (Applause.) 
And one further thing I will bespeak for him and that is the same unfailing 
assistance, given at times when the assistance perhaps was not easy to give, 
by the officers of this Chamber upon whom, though perhaps Members do 
not always realise it, a very heavy duty fails. (Applause.) LIr. President, 
you will find Mr. Secretary and his assistants very essential to your comfort 
and to your welfare ; and I am quite sure that if I make my appeal 
to" them, as I do now, they will accord to you the same assistance and 
co-operation which I have received. 

Mr. President, it is a matter of pride and pleasure to me to invite you 
to take my place in this Chair. 

Mr, President (thei Honourable Mr. Y. J. Patel) : Sir, I rise to 
thank you most sincerely for the welcome you have extended to me on 
this occasion. I do not think it is proper for me at this stage to make 
any reply to the speeches that will be made hereafter after I take the 
Chair. At present what I am concerned with is to express on my behalf 
and, if I may be allowed to say so, on behalf of every Member of this 
Assembly, both officials and non-officials, Members of every section and 
of every Party, our high and grateful appreciation of the excellent work 
that you have done during the last four years. (Applause.) You were 
called upon, Sir, to take this office at a very difficult time ard you were 
called upon to guide the deliberations of a peculiarly constituted Assembly, 
an Assembly in which we have got a majority of elected Members, who 
could not control and have no power to control the executive. There- 
fore; the traditions and conventions of the popular Assembly, namely, 
the House of Commons, could not possibly be applied in full under all 
the conceivable circumstances that may arise in this Assembly. Your 
task was, therefore, rendered much more difficult. You had to adjust 
those traditions and conventions to the circumstances of this peculiarly 
constituted Assembly. It will be a matter of satisfaction to you, Sir, 
to Imow that from every section of this House you wiU have the congratu- 
lations of Members for the work you have done. 

The position that you occupied hitherto was the position given to yom 
by His Excellency the Governor General. The position which your 
successor will occupy will be the position accorded to him by the elected 
and the nominated representatives of this Assembly, namely, the whole 
House. In spite of the fact that you were a nominated President, it is 
pleasing to note that you have not only satisfied His Excellency the 
Governor General and the Members of His Excellency's Council, but also 
the elected representatives of the people. (Applause*.) Sir, yen 
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created precedents and yon have established conventions and it will be 
the duty of your successor to be guided by those precedents and those con* 
ventions. 


Sii’, I do not think it is necessary for me at this stage to detain this 
House any longer, but you will permit me to mention one or two con- 
ventions and precedents which you have created. I want to mention them 
particularly because, when I read them up, they appealed to me. In 
the first three years of this Legislative Assembly, I was not a Member 
and, therefore, those who were in this Assembly at that time will be able 
to speak with authority on your work. So far as I am concerned, I used 
to read the proceedings of the last Assembly with keen interest, although 
I had boycotted this Assembly. I was attracted to the Assembly and 
I was also -attracted to the proceedings of the Assembly because I have 
taken an interest in it ever since I was a Member of the old Imperial 
Legislative Council ; and I did not give up and have not given up 
that interest even now. Therefore, Sir, when I was reading those pro- 
ceedings in the first j^ear of your office, I was in the very first year 
delighted" to find that you, Sir, allowed the convention of an annual 
Finance Bill to be introduced by the Government into this Assembly. 
Although the Government of India Act does not require the Government 
of India to bring before the Legislature any such measure, it was you, 
vSir, — and I sincerely believe it was you — ^who helped materially in pers]zad- 
ing the Government in establishing a convention of that character. 


The second thing with which I was- much more delighted was this 
that, when the first Finance Bill was under discussion in this Assembly, 
you allowed certain amendments to the Finance Bill involving or suggest- 
ing new or alternative proposals of taxation. That was, to my mind, a 
great step forward. It has been generally said that proposals for new 
taxation must always emanate from the Crown, but you gave a liberal 
interpretation to the whole matter and allowed certain proposals by way 
of amendments suggesting new or alternative forms of taxation. That was 
a very advanced step, in my opinion, and I was so pleased at that moment 
when I read those proceedings that I was half inclined to give up non- 
co-operation and come to this place. (Applause.) 


Sir, the other thing was in connection with Resolutions. I have 
always noticed during the time that I have been here in this Assembly 
^at you have allowed amendments to Resolutions, which ordinarily other 
Presidents perhaps would have disallowed on technical grounds. You have 
allowed amendments to l^esolutions to be moved in a substantive form in 
pbstitution of the original Resolutions, so long as they were in substance 
m order. I must confess I was taken by agreeable surprise when I found 
that you were aUowing amendments in the form of substantive propositions 

amendment in place of the original Eesolutions.. 
cnfL T measure of interpretation that you introduced which, 

so fai as I have read them, is not usually found in the proceedings of 
other popular assemblies or representative bodies ceuiugs oi 


One word more before I have done, and that is in regard to the 

ojf r,pToLr 
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and trust that this Assembly will see that in course of time that institu- 
tion grows into a real and iiylng Committee on Petitions to hear and 
investigate into popular eomplaints.. 

I have not the slightest doubt in my mind, h'ir, that you have made 
a splendid President, and by doing so you have made my task much more 
difficult. I kmuv I will be judged by the standard you have set, and 
I shall have to strive my utmost to come up to that standard. I have 
absolutely no doubt that the hiembers of the Assembly wili expect me 
to carry out the high traditions of this office which you have set up, and 
I Tvill try my best to see that I acqxiit myself honourably. 


VALEDICTORY SPEECHES TO THE RETIRING PRESIDENT. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Miiddiman (Home Member) : Sir 
Frederick Whyte, it is with unfeigned regret that I rise to address you 
for the last time in your Chair of office. This is a historic occasion, and 
wffien I say that it is a historic occasion, I use the words with a full 
responsibility of their meaning. I am not one of those who use largo 
words for small matters. This is the first occasion v/hen a landmark 
has been reached in the Government of India Act. This Assembly, in 
the exercise of the poxvers conferred by that Act, has for the first time 
elected its own President. That, Sir, is a stage that will be remembered 
for many years to come. It marks, I hope, the first of a succession of 
a long series of Presidents, who wdll make for the Presidentship of thL 
House in time the reputation which attaches to that office in other 
Parliaments. But the exercise of that right has brought with it, as the 
exercise of many rights does, a loss, and it is this. Sir, that w^e lose you from 
the Chair. From the v/idtli and depth of your Parliamentary knowledge 
and your knov/ledge of the customs and conventions of the Mother of 
Parliaments you have guided the steps of this Assembly in the first 
momentous yeai*s of its existence with a firm hand. You have, if I ma,y, 
say so, well and tnily laid the foundations of oar procedure. (Applause.) 
On those foundations I trust that succeeding Presidents will develop 
what in the end will be a magnificent superstructure. That you have 
exercised your powers of control with absolute impailiality and with 
complete fairness goes without saying; but the manner of the exercises 
of those powders of control was of the greatest moment. You have 
shown us from the Chair that firmness does not mean discourtesy, that 
impartiality is not necessarily accompanied by liarshness, that to lead 
is better than to drive, and that the gift of humour is most helpful in 
the exercise of your difficult task. You have show-n us, Sir, that it is 
the duty of the Chair to protect minorities and to secure the exercise- 
of the right to the expression of opinions, how^ever unpopular they may 
be. You have prevented debate being abused for purposes which are 
foreign to its spirit, and you have commanded the respect of every; 
Member of this House in the discharge of your great and difficult task. 
X Applause.) When ^ you took up the high office which you ajre nowl 
laying down, great hopes were expressed for the success of your effiort. 
Now these hopes have come to fulfilment and you put offi your armout, 
wdth the full consciousness of a duty fully and nobly discharged. Permii) 
me, Sir, on behalf of the Benches from which I speak, to express to 
you our regret that you are leaving us, and our best*wishes and hopes 
for your future prosperity and success. Olim }aeminisse juvailtj' I 
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think yon will not forget ns, Sir, when you have left ns ; I think at 
times your spirit will return to this House and you will watch over our 
debates with the interest that you have always displayed in them, and 
I hope you will find they are being conducted in an atmosphere similar 
to the atmosphere you have done so much to inculcate and promote, 
(Applause.) 

Pandit Motilal Nehru (Cities of the United Provinces : Non-Muham- 
madan Urban) : Sir, on behalf of the Swaraj Party I rise to bid you 
farewell, and in doing so, I associate myself with the remarks which 
have been made by Mr. President Patel and the Honourable the Home 
Member. They have more or less exhaustively dealt with the various 
aspects of your office, and the admirable manner in which you have dis- 
charged its duties. ' You have set, Sir, a very high standard, which it 
will be well for your successors to follow. You have discharged your 
duties with conspicuous ability, becoming dignity, and unfailing courtesy 
and fairness. (Applause.) When I say that, Sir, I think I say all 
that can be said of any President of an Assembly, We have worked 
under your guidance and deliberated under your guidance in this 
Assembly for nearly two years now. That is a long enough period 
to be replete with memories, and this is an aspect which I wish parti- 
cularly to touch upon as it has not been mentioned by my predecessors. 
Those memories must of necessity be both pleasant and unpleasant. 
To expect them to be invariably pleasant would be to expect you or 
us, or both of us, to be more than human. It is in the very nature of 
things that in a House, the total strength of which is over 140, there 
should occasionally arise slight differences of opinion about the procedure 
followed or the rulings given by the Chair. What matters is not that 
such a difference should arise from time to time but the feeling “that 
it leaves behind in its wake. I think, Sir, I can most confidently say 
that if any such difference has happened the feeling left behind has 
invariably) been of complete gooPtwill on both sides. Sir, I do not 
wish to detain the House and you at any great length but I wish to 
conclude my remarks with expressing the regret of my Party on part- 
ing with you. The duty that we have to perform to-day is both a 
pleasant and an unpleasant one and when we are dealing with the un- 
pleasant part of it — nai'cly the parting with you, we have but one 
feeling and that of sincere regret. The pLeiasant part of it is to give 
3 ’'Ou our sincere appreciation of the work you have done in an un-grudg- 
ing spirit, and I hope, Sir, brief though my remarks have been, you 
will take it that the depth of the sentiment behind those remarks is not 
to be measnred by their brevity. With these words, Sir, I wish you 
God-speed on behalf of my Party and success in all your future under- 
takings. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah (Bombay City ; Muhammadan Urban) : Sir, the 
moment has arrived when we have to part with you as the President 
of this Assembly over which you have presided now for nearly five 
years with disrnity and honour to yourself and to any House. Sir, I 
would quote the "words of the Joint Parliamentary Committee ; the kind 
of President that they desired should preside over this Legislature i$ 
‘described in the^ following words : 

Ho sliould be qualified by experience in tbe House of Commons and a knowledge 
of parUamentaxy procedure, precedents and conventions. He should be the guide an4 
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adviser^ of the presidents of provincial councils and he should be chosen with a view 
to the influence which it is hoped he wdll have on the whole history of parliamentary 
procedure in India. 

Sir, I entirely agree with the Honourable the Home ;&Iember that the 
day was a new landmark in the constitution of India when you were' 
selected by the late Secretary of State for India, Mr. Montagu, for whom 
India has the profoundest respect. His selection of you has been 
justified to the fullest. You brought to bear upon the procedure of ihis 
House your parliamentary* expeidence, your knowledge of the precedoiits 
and conventions of the Mother of Parliaments, your natural abilities. 
During the time that I have had the privilege and the honour to como 
under your presidency, you have) displayed a sound sense of judg- 
ment, great presence of mind, quick decision and always with the best 
of intentions to arrive at the fairest and most impartial decision. 

Sir, your work was not seen only when you presided over this 
Chamber in that exalted Chair, where you undoubtedly maintained the 
dignity of the House and where the severity of your detachment from 
every single individual Member was accompanied by a complete attach- 
ment to the House and full sympathy, while you had directly under 
your control the entire pulse of this House ; but behind the scene, in 
your little room, where that severity which is essential to maintain the 
dignity and order of the House was no longer to be seen, there was your 
presence genial, kind, affectionate, ready to help and extend uniform 
courtesy to every Member of this House. 

Sir, your work has been, if I may say so, a most fascinating work, 

I believe — and I have had the opportunity of watching the legislative 
chambers not only of this country but others, including France-r-I 
believe, Sir, and I say this in all sincerity, not to flatter you because you 
are going away and I am not afraid of you any more, that you would 
have presided over any Parliament with credit to any nation -or any 
Parliament. But I think the work would not have been so fascinating 
as the work that you had to perform during the last five years in that 
Chair. There you would have been tied down by the procedure, by 
the conventions and the precedents which have already been established : 
and opportunity for origi;nality would have been rare. Here you had 
a far more fascinating work, a creative work, where you have created , 
precedents, where you have established precedents. You will be remem- 
bered, you will be honoured, and your name as the first President of 
the Indian Legislature, which must in time grow to its full stature, 
will be handed down in the history of India. We shall be parted from 
you, but I hope that wherever you may be you will remember India. 
It is no small wrench to part with you and I am sure this House deepl;g 
regrets that we have to. 

Sir Darcy Lindsay (Bengal : European) ; Sir, by reason of my 
neetion with the Assembly from its first meeting my colleagues hayo 
chosen me as their spokesman to address to you a few parting words 
and never has a task been entrusted to me that I valued so much. My. 
only fear is that I may not do full justice to it. I remember, Sir, in 
the early days of 1921 when we met, many of us for the first time, from 
aU parts of India, a little doubtful possibly of each other ; but you, 
Sir, by exercising that tact with which you are so ricWy endo wed yery 
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soon put ns at onr ease and we became united in striving to work to- 
gether in living np to your example £tnd ideals. By the end of the 
Bessioli we were a happy family, looking forward to meeting again in 
Shmia at the next Session. Ever eoiirtaoiiS, ever kind, firm when neces- 
sary but Txever severehy and always ready to help those who wanted 
your assistance, you have proved ywrii-eelid Sir, the ideal President, and 
we on our part have done our best .!-o please you and thereby give some 
smaii return for all 3"ou.h'ave done for uis. 

’What I soid about the hrst applies ecraaiiy, if not more so, to the 
second Asoonibly. Eor. when we met in Delhi at our first meeting there 
is no denying there were doubts and suspicions of each other in our 
minds. You, Sir, hj the atmosphere 370U created very soon dispelled 
ail this and we came to understand one ^mother’s views. We may, at 
times, Sir, say nasty things in the Assembly, but when we go into the 
Lobby the scene is changed and we are good friends. We realise that 
in the heat of debate we do not always moan all we say. Speaking 
personally, I have made many, what I hope will be, lasting friendships, 
and I think others have done the same. It is by these means and by 
understanding one another and by toleration of each other's views that 
we can best help India, and to you, Sir, much of the credit is due in 
bringing this about. That wo are more than ^sorry to«iose our guide, 
philosopher and friend — may I say, our Guru — is very certain. But 
for the fact that the rules require that we should elect from amongst 
ourselves our new President and any departure from the intention of 
that rule might have been misunderstood, I* am sure, Sir, that your 
friends in the House would have liked to pay you the compliment of 
asking you to accept the Chair until the term of the present Assembly 
ends. The best that v^e can now offer you, Sir, is an undertaking that 
we, by co-operation with the new President, will do all we can to 
maintain the high standard you have set us and preserve the dignity 
of proceedings that were so dear to heart. We wish you God- 

speed and all success in any work that you may take up. We would 
be best pleased if ere long 3vOu were to return to this country*, the India 
you love so v^ell, and take up an appointment even more exalted than 
the one 3^11 have just now vacated. Sir, o:ffeially we bid you farewell, 
but our affection will remain for ever. 

Diwan Bahadur T. Eangachariar (Madras City : Non-Muhammadan 
Urban) : Sir, it is a matter of peculiar pleasure and gratification to me to 
be allowed to take paxT on this most historic occasion of bidding farewell 
to the first President of the Indian Parliament. Sir, I have been associat- 
ed with you as a humble Member of this Assembly, sometimes as one of a 
Panel of Chairmen, and lastly as your Deputy President. I know how 
difficult it is to discharge the duties appertaining to the high office which 
you had the honour to occupy, and which you have occupied with such 
dignity and ability that you have, rendered the task of your successors 
for a long time to come a task so difficult to follow. Sir, I well remember 
the days when we first entered this Housa, both officials and non-officials 
alike, with distrust, distrusting each other and really sceptical as to the 
potentialities of this Legislative Assembly, — we on our part believing, 
although we were sinerely willing to co-operate, that it was not an adequate 
guided, you hi the discharge of your duties, it is no wonder you have sue- 
other hand, mistrusfling the non-officials not knowing what they were likely 
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to turn out to be, whether they were going to be instruments really for 
the advancemeiit of the country or really whether this new experiment, 
as they called it, to put India on the road to self-government or responsible 
government, was going to be a success or not. Both sides were sceptical. 
Sir, this House can be truly described to be a house of magic presided 
over by the mistress of co-operation calling to her aid two hand-maidens, 
reformation and transformation — ^v^ords which ean be writ large on the 
front doors of this House. This was a House of reformation in the first 
Assembly. This is a House of transformation in the second Assembly. 
In the first Assembly, the officials were willing to co-operate, were willing 
to recognise merits in the non-offieials, were willing to do them justice, 
were' willing to see what merit underlay the recommendations made by 
this House ; and the non-officials began to see in the officials a growing 
desire to understand the true spirit of the suggestions which were made 
on this side of the House. Within six months we became an attractive 
House ; we brought down Sir William Vincent from the Upper House ; 
we brought down Sir Denys Bray from the Upper House $ we brought 
down Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas from the Upper House. So attractive 
we became to people within our near neighbourhood. But, Sir, we became 
attractive also to those people who first looked with scorn and antipathy 
upon this House. I remember, Sir, they thought this House was fit for 
dogs and asses, and they let loose dogs and asses against us as competitors, 
when we sought the honour of being elected to this House, with placards 
round their necks, Vote for me.’^ This House became so attractive to 
them that those gentlemen who had boycotted this House found themselves 
unconsciously attracted to it. Sir, so we reformed ourselves ; we reformed 
others. We became an attractive House. Then the second stage came. 
It brought transformation with it. I need not enter, Sir, into much detail 
as to how the transformation has tal^en place and is taking place. It may 
be truly said of this House — although it may be but a figure of speech 
in other matters — that those who came here to curse have remained to bless. 
He who entered the House to wreck it is now going to guard it. Sir, who 
is the agent chosen by the mistress of the House to work such wonders f 
It is you who preside over this House f 

Sir, what can it be which has rendered this House so attractive not 
only to people in India but to people abroad, people who have been brought 
up for centuries in democratic institutions ? They have been attracted 
to this spot, they have made this a place of pilgrimage ; I know from per- 
sonal knowledge that people have flocked to Delhi and Simla to see the 
work of the Assembly. Sir, how is it that this first new experiment in this 
country has succeeded so well f It is in no small measure due to the 
firm and yet gentle hand which guided it, to the ability you displayed in 
the discharge of your duties, to the great knowledge of practice and rules 
which you brought with you, and, Sir, to your abiding interest in the true 
welfare of India. You did not take a narrow view of the capabilities of 
my fellow-countrymen. You soon realised, Sir, that any doubt, any 
scepticism about the capacity of Indians for self-government was not well 
based on any solid reasons. You did not share the doubts of the official 
ranks as to the capa,city of the people of this country to advance to the 
goal of self-government. You soon realised the potentialities of the race 
to which we have the honour to belong. Sir, that being the spirit which 
guided you in the discharge of your duties, it is no wonder you have suc- 
j3eeded so well. It is the good spirit which really commands success, and 
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I appeal to tlie official benckes, to all, to disckarge their duties in the same 
sympathetic spirit, willing to recognise merit, willing to ignore failings. 
And if they guide themselves in the discharge of their duties in the way 
in which you have done, Sir, you will have set a good example to them. 

Sir, we will miss you very greatly. The fact that we are going here- 
after to be presided over by a patriotic countryman of ours is no consola- 
tion for the great regret that we feel at your going. Sir, we are proud 
of the incoming President. But, Sir, we are^ prouder of you. As the first 
President of the Assembly you haye made j^our mark not only yourself, 
but you have made the whole world take an abiding interest in the way 
in which we are progressing. We are attached to you for what you have 
done. We wish you ton voyage. We wish you a lonfi: life and a glorious 
Hfe. 

Sir Frederick Whyte : Mr. President, and Gentlemen of the Legisla- 
tive Assembly, I do not know how to thank you for your kind treatment of 
me during these past five years, nor for this climax of generosity in the 
speeches just delivered by the Leaders of all Parties in the House. The 
work of the Chair has an absorbing interest of its own, and I am glad to 
confess that, though at times it presented difficulties, I have always found 
it congenial. Indeed, I believe that the longer and more constantly one 
attends the sittings oF" the Legislative Assembly*, the greater does their 
interest become ; and so, in one respect, my tenure of the Chair has been 
its own reward, both in the pleasant co-operation which I have received 
from Members in all quarters of the House and in the intrinsic interest, of 
the task itself. And, now, you have all added to the President’s reward 
such a, volume of generous appreciation that I find it difficult adequately 
to express my gratitude. 

You have been good enough to say that you will miss me. I shall 
miss the Assembly more, perhaps, even than I know now ; for in these five 
years I have grown greatly attached to it, not only attached to the Assembly 
as an institution, but to the individual Members who form the human 
quality in it. And, moreover, I have watched with pride how the country 
generally has gradually come to realise the importance of this Chamber « 
and how, slowly but surely, it has laid hold upon the imagination of India. 

Those who have co-operated to secure this achievement are, I believe 
and hope, entitled to the praise of their fellow-countrymen, and to a very 
natural feeling of elation and pride. ^ We have only to look back to those 
stormy days in which the Legislative Assembly was first brought into 
being as one of the most important instruments of the new order — and 
well indeed do I remember those days — to realise how slender was the 
thread by which the life of Indians Constitution hung ^ five or six years 
ago. But do not be afraid that this exordium will lead the Chair to 
tread forbidden political ground. It would, indeed, be a strange thing 
if the first President, as his la^t act, were to break the unwritten but 
inviolable rule that the Chair knows no politics. (Applause.) And, 
therefore, it is only as a reminiscence — perhaps not without a lesson con- 
cealed in it — ^that I recall the clouds in the sky when I first took office in 
India. And, so, let me turn from the threshold of dangerous ground and, 
y^ith your forbearance, sound briefly a more personal note. 

I am more sorry than I ca^ say to leave this Chair, which also means 
leaving India. TBe experiences I have had, the friends I have made, and 
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I hope I may add, the lessons I have learned, have combined to make my 
sojourn in India a time of great interest and pleasure. Perplexities tlifere 
have been and, as my Honourable Colleague and successor will speedily 
find if he does not know it already from them, the Chair can never be 
wholly free. There are times indeed when the Chair is a very lonely place, 
when the task of holding the even scales of an impartial judgment seems 
almost too delicate. Let me quote you the words in which an English 
statesman described that task many years ago : 

Tlie occasions are frequent and occur unexpectedly, when the Speaker is called 
upon unaided, and alone, and at once, to decide upon difficult points which may have 
supreme consequences — points which require not only accurate Imowledge of the forms 
and procedure of the House, but which demand the greatest courage and firmness to 
apply these precedents to the exigencies of the moment. 

That is a high standard, Gentlemen. But I have the words of an even 
greater voice to give you regarding a public office such as that of Presi- 
dent : 

Certainly, Gentlemen, it ought to be the happiness and glory of a representa- 
tive to live in the strictest union, the closest correspondence, and the most unreserved 
communication with Kis constituents. Their wishes ought to have great vanght with 
Mm ; their opinions Mgh respect j their business unremitted attention. It is h’lS duly 
to sacrifice his repose, Ms pleasure, his satisfactions, to theirs, — and above all, ever, 
and in aU cases, to prefer their interest to his own. 

But Ms unbiased opinion, his mature judgment, Ms enlightened conscience, he 
ought not to sacrifice to you, to any man, or to any set of men living. These he 
does not derive from your pleasure, — no, nor from the law and the constitution. They 
are a trust from Providence, for the abuse of which he is deeply answerable. Your 
representative owes you, not his industry only, but his judgment ; and he betrays, 
instead of serving you, if he sacrifices it to your opinion. ^ * 

That was the ideal set before himself by Edmund Burke, one of the 
greatest of English Parliamentarians, as he was also one of the greate^^t 
political thinkers and writers. He set it up in public on the night on 
which he was elected Member of Parliament for the city of Bristol, one 
hundred and fifty-one years ago, as the pattern of conduct for a Parlia- 
mentary representative. It is a pattern which belongs not only to his 
time, not to England only, but to every land in which representative insti- 
tutions are established. It may he taken to heart by the members of all 
representative assemblies in ail countries of the world. But if it ba 
the pattern of conduct for a Member on the floor of the House, how much 
more is it the very image of behaviour for him who is called to preside over 
it. Herein, Gentlemen, is the very marrow of a President's function. It 
is an ideal seldom reached by any occupant of the Chair, and I quote it 
to you now, well knowing that I have not survived the tes^ which it imposes, 
but also in th^ sure conviction that only by holding an almost unattain- 
able ideal before himself can the President hope to win and to retain the 
confidence of those over whom he presides. (Applause.) Yes, Gentlemen, 
the President, above all men, must not fail to magnify his office. 

And, now, the time has come, all too soon for me, to bid you farewell. 
It is never a light thing to take leave of friends ; and the generous words 
which have been used by the Leaders of all Parties in this House to-day 
do not make it any the easier for me to find the true expression of my 
thanks. That I am grateful to you all goes without saying. That I owe 
you my thanks needs no words of mine in proof. 

** As the perfnme doth remain, 

' In the folds where it hath laiiu'^ 
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SO the memories of my time in India, both in this Chamber and outside, 
wiU not quickly fade. 

I am a debtor to you all for many things : for your unfailing co- 
operation V7itli the Chair in all the proceedings of the Legislative Assembly, 
for your cheerful acceptance of rulings some of which, sometimes, must 
have" nipped a cherished hope in the bud ; but perhaps, most of all, for 
your great forbearance in those moments when the human failings of the 
Chair must have been all too evident. And you have now added a new 
account to my debt to you by the manner of your farewell. In response 
I can only say that I have encountered difficulties not a few in the dis- 
charge of my duty as President ; I have been confronted by problems 
which almost seemed to evade solution ; I have had to pronounce an opinion 
where the bricks were made without straw ; but never in any of those 
situations have I found it so difficult to choose the right word or to give 
it utterance as now. So, I must fall hack upon the simplest word of all 
and say from the bottom of my heart, I thank you.’' 

Now, Gentlemen, will you do me the honour and give me the pleasure 
* of shaking hands wuth me before I leave the Chair for the last time. 

(The Members then shook hands with the retiring President, Sir 
Frederick Whyte, who then vacated the Chair.) 


WELCOME TO THE NEW PRESIDENT. 

(The new President, the Honourable Mr. V. J. Patel, then took the 

Chair. ) 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman (Home Member) : Sir, 
12 Noon. Leader of the House I beg to welcome 

you to the Chair to which you have 
been elected by the votes of this Assembly, and in doing so, I 
desire to assure 3^011 of the support which it is your right to expect and 
it will be my duty to accord. You have been called to a great offu'C 
with great responsibilities and we have a conhdent hope that 3^ou will 
discharge them greatly. I trust that the relations that have existed 
between the Chair and the House during the tenure of office of your 
distinguished predecessor will continue. In our personal relations, as 
Leader of the House it will he frequently my duty to visit you in your 
room and. discuss the scope of business of the House and I trust that the 
same eoriality and the same harmony will prevail as has prevailed in 
the past. I assure you, Sir, that you will have the support of these 
Benches from which I speak in no less a measure and marked by no less 
a loyalty than your predecessor has received. 

Sir, I express the most cordial hope that the initiation of this new 
constitutional development may be attended with all success, and I 
assure you, again, that you, as the first elected President of this Assembly, 
enter upon your new duties with the best wishes and good-will of the 
whole House for the successful discharge of that high office. (Loud 
Applause.) 

Pandit Motilal Nehru (Cities of the United Provinces : Non-Muham- 
madan Urban) : Sir, I beg to accord 3^011 a most hearty welcome on behalf 
01 the Party which had the honour of claiming you up till a few moments 
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ago and wMch still hopes to claim you as a member after you have dis- 
charged the functions of your new high office. Sir, you have yourself 
from the floor of the House spoken of the high qualities of the Honoiir- 
able Sir Frederick Whyte and you have yourself said that it will be your 
endeavour to come up to that standard which has been set by him. I 
may say at once that I am not a worshipper of the rising sun. I like 
to worship the setting sun, and all I can say at the present moment is 
that you have filled us with high hopes a,nd expectations and that we are 
confident that you will fulfil them worthily. 

Mr. M. A, Jinnah (Bombay* City : Muhammadan Urban) : Sir, it is 
easier to pass a verdict after we have seen the work of the President of 
this Assembly. You are going to preside over this House and, if I 
may say so wdth the greatest respect, you are on your trial. You have 
been elected by this House, and according to the law and the constitution 
you are authorised to discharge the duties and the functions of this high 
office. Whatever apprehensions there may be, I hope that they wull be 
dispelled and I feel that you will tr^^ your utmost to fulfil the expectations 
of your friends. Sir, to quote the words from an authoritative book which 
perhaps you know too well : 

The latest historian of the House gives a capital description of the situation 
in the following terms ; 

' The Speaker’s constituents not only do not go to the poll they cannot, according 
to present-day usages, call on their reprysentativo to vote either for or against any 
measure which may be before Parliament. 

As the Speaker never meets his constituents to discuss politics, one of the ^ chief 
means of present day political education is lost to them. Political organisation is 
suspended in a Speaker’s constituency; for a present day speaker has no need of 
any local party organisation to secure his return, even if he deemed it proper lo 
contribute to party funds. The newspapers in the constituency have necessarily to 
refrain from criticism or comment on the parliamentary conduct of its representative ; 
and in nearly aU the essentials which go to make representation the constituency is 
anrepresented. In the constituency represented by the Speaker of to-day, polith\al 
life is dormant ; for all its outward activities, as they concern both political education 
and local political organisation, are suspended. But no constituency complains or 
frets under its temporary and peculiar j)oIitical disabilities. It is honoured in the 
honour done by the House of Commons and the country to its representative 

Sir, let me assure you, although I do not belong to the Party to whicli 
you belong, that in the discharge of your duties and the functions cl: 
your high office you shall have every support, every co-operation, ivst 
only from me individually but, I believe I am speaking on behalf of 
my Party, the entire Party. I wish you every success and I trust that you 
will, if not excel, at least come up to the standard of, your predecessor. 

Colonel Sir Henry Stanyon (United Provinces : European) : It is 
my privilege, on behalf of the non-official European Members of this 
House by whom this honour has been deputed to me, to join in the 
chorus of congratulations which is being sung to you this morning. In 
doing so, I must necessarily sing many of the same notes as my fellow 
choristers. Two short days ago this House was almost evenly divided 
in the allotment of its votes between you, Sir, and your gallant opponent. 
To-day, the same House is unanimous in extending to you a sincere and 
hearty welcome as its first elected President. The reason for this an-- 
parent change of attitude is as obvious as it is sound. you' 

were elected, you were still a member of one political party wdthont 
responsibility to the rest of the House, and you were-i^ie executi”'e agent 
L4DPI 
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of your individual political opinions. By election you have become de- 
tached from your political adherents, and your private political views, — ' 
my friend Pandit Motilal Nehru will not like me to say they are dead- 
have gone into ^ hybernation. (Laughter.) During the term of your 
Presidentship you are incapacitated from fighting the battles of Swarr*-],- 
and you are prohibited from acting on the political convictions and pre- 
delictions and prejudices of Mr* V. J. Patel. You are now, at one and 
the same moment, the ruler of procedure in this House, and the bond 
slave of the conventions which surround and sustain your Chair. A'cni 
have passed from a forensic arena to a judicial bench. The loss of the 
Swaraj Party is the gain of the House (Applause) — in accordance with 
the pro%^erb — Kissi ka gJiar jalle — koi tape — when one man^s house burns ,r 
another warms Ms hands. (Laughter.) In that Chair, Sir, you have 
no political opinions of yonr own to guide you. It is no part of your 
business to pronounce judgment on — or even, if you can avoid it, mentally 
to explore — the merits of any controversy^ raised before you in this forum.. 
Your jurisdiction is limited to an administration of the adjective hw 
governing this Assembly. But that is a jurisdiction which will demand 
all the intelligence, all the time and all the care that you can bring to? 
bear on it. The cross cuiTents of controversy will sweep around you ; 
the waves of stormy debate will dash themselves against your Chair : but 
they must leave you placid and firm in demeanour, quick and impartial 
in judgment and sagacious in your control of the conflicting elements, 
for the maintenance of order. I do not say these things in any didactie 
or dictatorial spirit. "We know that you are fully alive to all the quali- 
fications and incidents of your high ofiice, and that it is ymur purpose to 
act up to them : and that knowledge gives us confidence that you will 
carry out your responsible duties after the manner of your distinguished 
predecessor, to the entire satisfaction of the House and to the utmost or 
credit to yourself. Some might be inclined to say — you yourself might bo 
discouraged by the thought — ^that you are handicapped by having to 
follow immediately after the brilliant expert who has just left the Chair 
that you now adorn. Your predecessor is verily a super-man, blessed 
with eharaeter and deportment of an exceptional kind, and aided b^ 
expert knowledge of and training in parliamentary rules, conventions and 
traditions. You should not consider it in any way derogatory to you — 
and we certainly do not — to play second fiddle to him — at least until you 
have learnt to play as well as he does. On the contrary, your suceessirot 
to him is a great advantage to you, because he has left a most instructive 
and helpful model for your guidance of which you will not fail to avail 
yourself. The momentum of his example will carry you and us along the 
right way for a long time to come. As has already been said by others, 
3"ou are not without experience! in the duties and difficulties of the 
chairman of a corporation. You have served and earned distinction as 
the President of the Municipal Board of one of the first cities of India 
and we have no doubt that, as such, yon have learned much that will 
stand yon in good stead here. We non-official Europeans are a small 
group in this House, but we have been brought up with high ideals 
regarding the status and duties of the Chair in corporate institutions : 
and we are ver^^ jealous of the reputation of this Assembly of which we 
have the honour to be hlembers. We look, and, as I have said, we look 
with confidence, to .vou to maintain the high level initiated and sustained 
by yoijv disfingMshed predecessor. In that expectation we offer yon 
our sincere congratulations, our hearty welcome, md pur assurance that. 
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in the due discharge of your responsibilities, you can count on us, at 
all times and in all circumstances, loyalh' to support the muthorit}" and 
dignity of your Chair. We sadly miss the President 'U’ho has gone : 
gladly welcome the President who has come. Le Eoi est moH, vive le 
Eoi I ! 

Biwan Bahadur T, Rangachariar (Madras City : Non-Muhammadan 
Urban) : Sir, I need give no assurance to you that if I take part in 
Welcoming you to the Chair to-day, it is in no spirit of idle formality 
that I do so. But, Sir, the outside public I think needs such as assurance 
from me. You know, Sir, how far we have' differed in views from each 
other, I contested the seat with you. It was a fair contest. It is true 
you have snatched the victory at the last moment which was so easily and 
near within my reach. Nevertheless it is in no grudging spirit that I 
join in extending to you this hearty wmleome which has been extended to 
you already. (Cheers.) Sir, I have known you but a very short time ; 
hut I have heard of you for a very long time. I know you have a grear 
reputation as a great patriot of the land. Patriotism does not mean 
hatred of others. You have discharged the duties of high office b}’- 
presiding over the deliberations of a most advanced Municipality, and 
I have heard from all parties how ably you discharged your duties. I 
have not the slightest doubt, nobody need have the slightest doubt, that 
in discharging the duties of this high office you have now earned that 
there will be any deviation from the high standard set for you by your 
distinguished predecessor who has just left the Chair. Sir, as a Member 
of the House and as your Deputy, I promise you my hearty co-operation 
in the discharge of your duties. 

Mr. President : Gentlemen, I thank you most sincere^ for electing 
me to this Chair. I thank you again for the kind words that you have 
spoken this morning and for the best vishes that you have expressed. 
I frankly confess, gentlemen, that the feeling uppermost in my mind just 
ut this moment is that it will be difficult for me to carry on the duties 
of this office after having been engaged for 12 or 15 years in public activi- 
ties. But I assure you that I have accepted this office with high hopes and 
fully realizing the implications involved therein. I had to consider, in 
my mind, whether I would be more useful to the cause of my country by 
remaining a non-official Member of this Assembly or whether I could sem e 
“my country as usefully accepting this Chair if you offered it to me. 
Before I made up my mind to stand as a candidate, the decision of this 
question worried me for days and nights, and ultimately I came to the 
conclusion that I would be serving the cause of my country better by the 
choice I have made and therefore I accepted it. The Swarajists are often 
described as ciutics, destructive critics : and it has therefore become their 
duty, whenever an honourable opportunity offers to show not only to this 
House but to the whole world that, if they know how to destroy, they know 
also how to construct. They have to show when real responsibility comes 
to them that they are ready to discharge the duties placed upon their 
shoulders. You know, gentlemen, that His Excellency the Viceroy was 
good enough to plead for co-operation for the new President from all 
sections of the House ; my predecessor, to whom we just bade good-bye, 
also pleaded for such co-operation, may I also appeal to every section of 
tliis House for the same co-operation ? When I ask for co-operation, 
Gentlemen, I assure you that I am conscious of the facl^that it cannot be,- 
one-sided. Co-operation is always mutual ; and I particularly ask tte 
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ofdcial Benches to bear this in mind that when I appeal to them for their 
co-operation, I am ready in every sense of the term to extend my co-opera- 
tion to them. (Cheers.) The principles which will gmde^ me m the dis- 
charge of my duties have already been expressed by me in my letter to , 
the Members of the Assembly. I should have liked to read out those words 
now, but I am sorry I have not got them with me. In tne discharge ot 
my duties, I shall, I assure you, observe strict impartiality in dealing with 
all sections of the House, irrespective of Party considerations. (Cheers.) 
From this moment, I cease to be a Party man. I belong to no Party. 1 
belono’ to all Parties. (Hear, hear.) I belong to all of you and I hope and 
tmstj^niy Honourable friend, the Leader of the Swaraj Party, will take 
immediate steps to absolve me from all the obligations of ^ a Swpajist 
hlember oif this House, if, indeed, it has not been done by implication in 
consequence of my election to this Chair. (Cheers.) ^ Misgivings 
been expressed in some quarters, fears have been entertained, that I would 
not meet the Viceroy, that I would do this, and that I would do that. I 
assure you, friends, that I am going to do nothing of the kind. If the 
duties of my office require me to see the Viceroy ten times a day, I am 
here to do so. If for the discharge of my duties it is necessary that I should 
see every official Member of this House, I will meet him. None need have 
any doubt about it, and none have any apprehensions about it.^ Once 
again, let me thank you for the co-operation that you have promised in 
the discharge of my duties. (Cheers.) I will now ask Honourable 
bers to come up and shake hands with me. . 
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Monday, 7th September, 1923. 

RESOLUTION RE RECOMMENDATIONS OE THE MAJORITY 

REPORT OP THE REFORMS INQUIRY COMMITTEE. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Miiddimn (Home Member) : Sir, I 
beg to move the following Resolution : 

Tb’s Assembly recommends to the Governor General in Council that he df> 
accept the principle underlying the majority report of the Eeforma^ Inquiry Committee 
an.d that he do give early consideration to the detailed recommendations thereii^ 
contained for improvements in the machinery of Government, ’ ' 

Sir, I put this Eesolution on the paper in order to fulfil the pledgee 
of Government that an opportunity should be given to this House to 
discuss the recommendations of the Reforms Inquiry- Committee, and if 
1 may judge from the amendments on the paper, the House intend to 
avail themselves of this opportunity in full measure. (Hear, hear.) I 
do not propose to detain the House with any long history of the genesis 
of this Committee. As a result of the debates in tins House in the early 
parft of last year, the Government of India decided to appoint a Com- 
mittee, the terms of reference to which I will shorldy read to the House. 
The Committee was composed of the following members : 

Sir Muhammad Shafi, who was then Law Member of the Govern- 
ment of India, 

Maharajadhiraja Sir Bijay Chand Mahtab, Bahadur, of Burdwan, 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, who had been the Law Member of the 
Government of India, 

Sir Arthur Proom, a Member of the Council of State, 

Sir Sivaswamy Aiyer, a Member of this House, 

Sir Henry Monerieff Smith, at that time a Member of this House 
and now presiding in another place, 

Mr. Jinnah, a Member of this House, and 

Dr, Paranjapye, and 

I myself was the Chairman of the Committee. 

I desire in the first place to remind the House of the actual terms of 
reference to the Committee. They were as follows : 

(1) To inquire into the difficulties arising from, or defects inherent in, the 
working of the Government of India Act and the rules thereunder in regard to the Central 
Government and the Governments of Governors' Provinces • and 

(2) To investigate the feasibility and desirability securing remedies for sueli 
difficulties or defects, consistent with the structure, policy and purpose of the Act, 

(a) by action taken under the Act and the rules, or 

(b) by such amendments of the Act as appear necessary to rectify any admmis«« 

i' trative imperfections.'^ 

Now, obviously in one respect, the terms of this reference were very 
■wide._ They were tmliniited as regards the first part of the inqidry into 
the difficulties arising from and defects inherent in the working of tne 
Government of India Act. As to the second part, the remedial measures 
which the Committee might take, they were distinctly limited. They 
were limited to changes not affecting the structure of the Act. I mention 
this in lirMne, because the Cojmffittee has been much a ttack ed in certain 
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quarters for not doing what it was not authorised to do. It was not 
authorised to consider remedies beyond the scope of that which I have 
told the House, It is idle to attack Committees for not doing what they 
are not eniitled to do. I have read much unfair criticism on this point 
and I think it is only just for those who served with me on this Com- 
mittee that I should make clear what exactly it was they were asked to do 
and to defend them for not doing what they were not asked to do. Another 
point I should lifee to make also at tlie commencement of my speech is 
the difficulty of such an inquiry in the cireuinstances of the ease. Com 
stitutioiial inquiries as a rule deal with events over a considerable period 
of years when many of the actors have passed from the stage. They are 
in fact frequently more of a post mortem nature. In this ease, however, 
we were faced with this difficulty that many of those engaged in working 
the Actf still occupied the offices to which they had been first appointed 
under the Act. I desire here to state publicly how greatly indebted I 
was to all members of the Committee, alike for the discretion they exercised 
and the assistance they gave me in conducting this very difficult and 
delicate inquiry. 

Now, the Committee, as you know, brought their inquiry to a con- 
clusion and unfortunately they were not unanimous in their conclusions. 
There were two reports — one which" is referred to as the majority report 
and the other as the minority report. I think the signatories of these 
reports are so well known to the House that I will not take up its time 
by reading the names. I am moving that the House accept the principle 
of the majority report. {Honourable Members ; ‘‘No, no.'^ I said 1 
was jmoviiig (that the House accep)t the principle of the minority repoi't. 
(Laughter.) No, no, the majority report. 

Now, Sir, that report made numerous recommendations and the real 
difference in a few words between the report of the majority and the 
report of the minority is that the majority say that the existing constitu- 
tion is capable of amendment and should be amended in the way that 
the report suggests. The minority report, while not hostile to many of 
the recommendations and perhaps even favourable to a few, takes the 
line that the present constitutional machinery needs structural changes 
beyond th-e scope of any remedy within the terms of reference. I will 
later read toi the House the most important passage in the minority«report. 
I am therefore asking this House to- say in general terms that the policy 
of improving the details of the existing constitution is one that should 
be pursued and that the recommendations of the majority report should 
receive due examination. Now, there are many, not unfriendly to the 
progress of reforms, who say : Why do you do this ? What you are 
suggesting will satisfy no one. Why take the trouble of making 
amendments, some of which at least vdll require Parliamentary legislation, 
others will require legislation in this House and many will require ex- 
tensive revision of the statutory rules ? Many will tell you that the machine 
is a faihu’e and will not work. You are merely wasting your labour. 
In any .event, the days of the Statutory Commission are near and it is 
not worth the trouble to. deal in a piecemeal way with a matter of this 
kind. Sir, I do not hold that opinion. That is not my view and it is 

the view of the Government of India. They consider that the 
majority a;eport recommendations should be examined with a favourable 
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vidual recommendations, but I do say and I do ask «ie House to agree 
With me that these are valuable recommendations which need considera- 
tion as likely to lead to improvements which practical men ought seriously 
to consider. 

The machinery of the Government of India as constituted anew in 
1921 is admittedly neither simple nor uncomplicated. In all constitutions 
it is only by trial that you can notice where the machinery runs wrong. It 
may be regarded as a small matter, although I do not regard it myself as a 
tmall matter, to make adjustment.s which diminish friction m the running 
the constitutional machine. I should regard it as a considerable feat to 
screw up even- one nut— to adjust one bearing — in the machinery of the 
Government of India. If I could leave this country knowing that I had 
ill any way, in however small a degree, facilitated the working of this 
important Act, I should go satisfied that I had done something, at any 
rate, in the world. 

Now, the important point, if I may say so with all deference of the 
minority report, is in the tail. It is in a few sentences at the end of 
their report. Those sentences are of so important a character that I 
will ask the courtesy of the House to* permit me to read them out. They 
conclude their report as follows : 

We think that the Bihar GoTernment has correctly summed up the position 
' in the provinces by saying that dyarchy is working ‘ creakily ' and ^ minor remedies 
may cure a creak or two h We have examined in detail the sections of the Govem- 
nieiit of India Act and the rules made thereunder with a view to see how far 
‘ creaks ^ discovered can be ^ cured \ We are satisfied that this process, though it 
may lead to some improvement of the administrative machinery in some respects, 
will not produce any substantial results. We do not think that the suggested amend- 
ments if effected will afford ^ valuable training towards responsible Government ^ or 
will pro^dde any solution of the difficulties which we have discussed in our Chapter 
on political conditions, or that they will strengthen the position of Provincial Govern- 
ments, in relation to their LeGrisIatr-^e? or that of the Central Government in relation 
to the Assembly. The n •; a-rh;, i>i o’;r colleagues say that no alternative transitional 
system has been placed before us. We think that no such alternative transitional 
syslem can be demised which can satisfactorily solve the administrative or political 
difficulties wlnrh hav« been brought to our notice. To our mind, the proper question 
to ask is not whether any alternative transitional system can be devised but whether 
the eoustitution should not be put on a permanent basis, vdth provisions for automatic 
progress in the future .so as to secure stability in the Government and willing co- 
operation of the people. We can only express the Iiope that a serious attempt may be 
made at an early date to solve the question. That this attempt should be made^ — 
whether by the appointment of a Eoyal Commission with freer terms of reference and 
larger scope of inquiry than ours or by anv other agency — is a question which we 
earnestl}^ commend to the notice of the Government.’^ 

Now, that is the pith of the minority report.. In fact, as far as 
practical politics are concerned, it is a demand for a Royal Commission. 
On this point I cannot do better than repeat what His Excellency said in 
his speech on the 20th August : 

In effect, therefore, the recommendations of the minority amount to a demand 
for an early and authoritative inquiry with a view to a revision of the Constitution. ’ ’ 

His Excellency went on to say that the issue was largely one of time* 
Ho pointed out that it has been laid down in the Goyernment of India 
Act that in 1929, that is to say, four years from the present time, there 
must be a full inquiry. But the minority' say they wish the inquiry to 
take place at an early date, if not at once. His Excellency went on to 
examine this position and finally gave his opinion in the following terms : 
L4DPI 
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** If those ai’e to be the principles to guide the CommissiorL to its judgment, 
1 cannot think, as a friend of India, that it should commence its inquiries immediatety. 
If the judgment of the British Parliament were to be pronounced upon the present 
evidence, I fear that it could but result in disappointment.^^ 

Sir, these words from one who has been the head of the Government 
of India for over four year^ must in any ease command the careful and 
respjeetful consideration of the House. How much more so is this the 
ease when the Viceroy whoi is speaking is His Excellency Lord Heading 
than whom probably in the British Empire there is^ none more wise and 
more skilled in arriving at a correct appreciation of the political position 
or in observing the portents of the political horizon. And yet one more 
point. What is the actual position ? His Excelleriey had just returned 
from a visit to England where he met and got into touch with, as he told 
the House the other day, representatives of all the political parties. His 
Excellency is, therefore, in a peculiary good position to estimate and judge 
current events and probabilities in the political world. I thinlr the 
House would do well to ponder those words, not once,’ not twice, but 
many times. 

^ Now, Sir, the question of the Commission or an authoritative inquiry 
which has been raised by the minority report requires some further’ 
pamination. The general scheme of the Government of India Act, as 
it now exists, is contained in the Preamble. Nov^, that Preamble is well 
known to every one in this House, but I think I must read it to the House 
again. It runs as foliov/s : 

Whereas it is the declared policy of ParHament to provide for the iiiereasin<y: 
association of Indians in every branch of Indian administration, and for the gradusS 
deveiopment of Self-governing Institutions, with a view to the progressive realisation' 
ox responsible government in British India as an integral part of the Empire : 

And whereas progress in giving effect to this policy can only be achieved by 
successive stages, and it is expedient that substantial steps in this direction should' 
now be taken : 


And whereas the tune and manner of each advance can be determined only by 
Parliament, upon whom responsibility lies for the welfare and advancement of th©' 
Indian peoples : 

And _ whereas the action of Parliament in such matters must be guided by the 
«o-operatioii received froin these on whom new opportunities of service will be conferred 
and by the extent to which it is found that confidence can be reposed in their sense 
of responsibility : ^ 


And wh^eas concurrently with the gradual, development of self-governing institu- 
tions m the Provinces of India it is expedient to give to those Provinces in provincial 
matters the measure of iiidepciicience of the Government of India which isi 

compatible wnth the due discharge by the latter of its own responsibilities.^^ 


Now Sir, we eaiiuot get away from facts. We are practical men* 
at least I trust we are.^ That is the Preamble laid down after full con- 
sideration. by the British Parliament. It does not envisage automatic 
progress ; it envisages gradual progress. 


T . ^ another important part of the scheme of the Government of 

todia Act IS <mntained in section 84 A, which deals Vvith the Statutory 
Commission. Tins section lays down that there must be an inqiiuT after 
at any rate not later than ten years.’ In other ’n^ords, that 
tlti 2 ?oint I should like to read to 

th« aufe 7 lo'.£:“ He tid r “ 
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Even assuming co-operation, it was thought that a period of ten years would be 
required to afford the data for reliable conclusions and gonerniisations. But I do 
not hesitate to make clear my own view that it was not the intention of the Legislature 
to attonipt to shackle sTicceedir.a Ctovernmeiits, if a spirit of cheerful and loyal co- 
operation was generally evhibitvd on the one hand, or if upon the other grave and 
glaring defects disclosed themselves* It would, indeed, liave been an assumption of 
omniscience alien to the Anglo-Saxon tradition, for Parliament to assume so high a 
prophetic gift as to declare that in no circumstances should the date of the Commission 
be accelerated. In fact, the door was never closed. On the contrary it is open to-day. 
But the condition is clear. ’ ^ 

And to that eondition I shall refer later on in my speech. Yon have 
been told by the Secretary of State that the British Governnient are not 
slaves or dates. I will read to the House what the Secretary of State 
says on that point: 

Tiie door of acceleration is not open to menace : still less vdll it be stormed 
by violence. But there never has been a moment since the Constitution was adopted 
in wliich the Government of India, acting in harmony with the Government at ilome, 
has not been mgilant and attentively considei'ing the spirit in which the present 
reforms have been received in India. It has indeed been an imperative and urgent 
duty so to consider them. Wise men are not the slaves of dates ,* rather are dates 
the servants of sagacious men. 

The position, therefore, is that there must be a Statutory Com- 
mission in 1929. There might be a Eoyal Commission earlier 
on the condition referred to by the Secretary of State, which I 
will read later on in my speech. The minority report, I notice, recognises 
that before any changes such as those considered desirable by the advocates 
of reform are undertaken, some form of inquiry is necessary. Now,, 
once you get to that point, you must recognise for practical purposes that 
the oidy fo\m of inquiry possible- is a Royml Commission. And what 
will that CoiWission do ? What is its object ? And here again I must 
ask the Rouse to listen for a moment to the terms contained in section 
84 A (2). This runs as follows : 

The persons -whose names are so submitted, if nr-p^ovr'l by Tps Majesty, ehall 
be a Commission for the purpose of inquiring into -'.0’ i:’ -lie <ysteni of 
Government, the growth of education, and the develop:...!* c: -v ii^titu- 
tions in British India, and matters connected therewith, ^.nd the Commission shall 
report as to whether and to what extent it is desirable -to establish the principle of 
responsible Governni.«nt then existing therein, including the question whether tha 
establishment of second chambers of the local legislatures is or is not desirable.'' 

Now, when that Commission is appointed, as, unless the law is changed 
it must be appointed, what will it ha^’e to consider ; It will have to* con- 
sider many things. But the firsi and primary” thing it will have to 
consider is the past working of the Act as it nov 7 exists. It Avili be a 
gj'eat Assize where, on the one hand, the Government, and on the other 
hand, those who have worked these new institutions, and those who have 
not worked tjiem, as the case may be, will have to render an account of 
the talent which was placed in their charge and to give a report of their 
stewardship. Now, those who ask for an early inquiry will do well to 
ponder as practical men what the result would be if that inquiry was 
made to-morrow. The new legislative bodies have been at work since 
1921. ^ That is, vre are in the life of the second Assembly and the second 
Councils, and the life of the first Council of State has not expired. "We 
have just passed a constitutional landmark definitely fixed in the Statute, 
as a result of which, you, Sir, sit in the Chair. 

Now, the last thing that I should wish to do is to rake up past dis- 
cords or to excite new ones. That is not, and never haS been, my attitude, 
. L4DIP 
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I do not desire to go back on the past to find eircumstanees oi acerbation. 

I desire to look forward to the future. But I must briefly sum up the 
position. During the lifetime of the first Assembly and of the first 
Council, a large and important portion of educated Indian opinion stood 
outside the Irrislative bodies. They entered the second Council and the 
Assembly. bod*:s have .now worked rcnghiy for two years. 

Theref r.re, the system worked for its first period ^^iiliout the assistance 
of those who, I am glad to say, are now present to-day. Our experience 
of the second Assembly and the second Council is still developing,. Now, 
w'hat opinion will the Commission form on facts and events such as these f 
Would it form a favourable opinion or would it form an unfavourable 
opinion, or would it say that it can form no opinion ? These are questions 
I w'ouid ask the House to consider. Sir, appeals to Caesar are some- 
times dangerous. Only those whose hearts are very clear can stand before 
the judgment seat with confidence. At the most only four short years 
remain before the Assize must be assembled and we and you alike will be 
submitted to its judgment. The question of the date of the appointment 
of the Commission has never seemed to me personally of great importance. 
I have always thought that great and unnecessary attention has been 
directed to that point. Whaf is really important is what you will^ lay 
before the Commission when it is appointed. You do not want a Com- 
mission to come out w^hen you have nothing to lay before it. When the 
talents are demanded of you, w^hat anstver will you give 1 {Mr. M. A. 
Jinnah : A very good answer '\) I am glad to hear my Honourable 
friend say so. I am glad he is so confident. 

Sir, in the short time admissible to me on a Eesolution it is not 
Possible to go into all the aspects v/hieh this great question raises at 
length. But I do beg the House to eouxsider and weigh cue point. Some 
years ago I was in a garden in the west of England and in that garden 
there was an old sun dial and on the sun dial were engraved these words t 
Pereiont et impuianfur, i.e., the hours fly by but the record remains, if 
I may paraphrase roughly. I have used these words before in addressing 
the House. But I should like to develop them a little further. Nearly 
six years have passed and our proceedings have been written down. Do 
we wish the next years to pass in the same ? Are we to remain 
estranged and attempt t® deal with this problem — a problem the greatest 
w^hich has ever presented itself to the human race, for you are building 
a constitution not for a nation but for a Continent — can we afford to 
stand aside, can we afford to remain, as I sometimes feel we are remaining, 
on the one hand a party trying to storm a fortress, on the other hand 
p(a*sons defending that fortress as if their lives depended upon it f Sir, 
that is not the w'^ay in which constitutional progress and constitutional 
reform can be effected. (Mr. C, jS. Bmiga Iyer : What is the way ? ’0 

Ilis Excellency the Yiceroy made an eloquent appeal for co-operation. 
Now co-operation is not a mere phrase. Co-operation is a course of 
deliberate conduct. (Mr. B. K. 8hanmickJian Chetty : On whose 
nart ? '’) On the part of all of us. (Mr. Gaya Prqsind Singh : It 

must be mutual.'’) As I have said, the Secretary of State in his speech 
indicated that constitutional progress might he accelerated on one* con- 
dition and that condition I wiU now read to the House. He says : 

There will be, there can be tio reeonsMeration till we see everywhere among 
responsible leaders- of Indhin thoval.t evldeT^^e of a s'neere and genuine desire- to 
eo-operate with us ir< rushing tlie best of the existing Constitution,^'* 
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Attd that Sir, is the essence ot the Eesotation I pnt hefore *e gome 

Alia x-iicit, ^ r -Af r^n•5^P^s tiie eloQueiice Oi m}. pieaece&isu^ 

LL “l .«ri„rr£s^«L su«er at ta. heads. 

Pandit Motilel Ne^ CCgie^,^^ 

Sf“lis 3“ V £n proposed b, the Honourable the Honre Member. 
That amendment runs as follows ; 

“ That for the original EeaolutiOH the following be substituted . 

■ TbU Assembly while confirming and ^srntmg m’^tli™*Govcrnoi 

isss i;‘br£|^s 

ehan^rS^he” ^eseuf constitutional machinery and administration of India . 

(«) The Eevennes of and al^pro wty -ted - 

iXTcrK onVlTresont ^JpoS?er" 

fZnor^'^^Lrt'oZUl lor the purposes of the Goveriment of 

(6) TLTovernor General in Council shall be -P^e 

%Le and such res^onsm^^^^^^ LT maL^'^ucl grants and 

the expenditure of tbe ^even Revenues or of any other property 

appropnations of any part ^^«i^ disposal of tlie Secretary of State 

as IS at present aade t zavf»AT>t ihe foUowmir which shall for a 

£'.f“.S.‘;f'?.'Sf,eSi S5.,'“e‘'‘«,rfSm.‘'s..,..n.y n. S« 

for India : - j v 

(i) Expenditure on the Military Services up to a toed limit. 

(it) Expenditure classed as political and foreign. 

^ hpbta and liabilities hitherto lawfully contracted and 

TnXId by 1 SeSy of State for India in Council on account of 
the Grovemment of India. , i. j 

(.) Th. Ocmmil Of tb. £" l.f m“XA s. 

■LlSi°t.fVSr“ I'-l.s.^T. V« ..r are ..If-g-vcrfi.,- 
Dominions save as otherwise provided m clause (h). 

(d) The Indian Aimy shall admitted for Ltvice in all 

definite pei-od the Governor General and the 

C™nde?to Chirf shaU be assisted by a Minister responsible to the 

<« ■”;««£ ft ib??im3,.«.£rf i 

ISp" hrcrnl^'^^^^^ JdlE’oreign and Political affairs for a 

fixed term of years • 

Provided that during the said tom the pmposaW 

General in Council for the ‘^Defence ’ shall be submitted 

miHtary or other that tho Governor General in 

jfs 
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{g) Tlie present system of Dyarchy in the Provinces shall bo abolished and 
* replaced by Unitary and Autonomous Eesponsible Governments subject 
to the general control and residuary powers of the Central Government 
in intcr-provincial and all-India matters. 

(%) The Indian Legislature shall, after the expiry of the fixed term of years 
referred to in clauses (5) and (/), have full powers to make much amend- 
ments in the constitution of India from time to time as may appear to it 
necessary or desirable. 

This Assembly further recommends to the Governor General in Council that necessary 
steps be taken : 

(a) to constitute in consultation mth the Legislative Assembly a convention, 
round table conference or other suitable agency adequately representative 
of all Indian, European and Anglo-Indian interests to frame with due 
regard to the interests of minorities a detailed scheme based on the above 
principles, after making such inqiiir^^ as may be necessary in this behalf ; 

(h) to place the said scheme for approval before the Legislative Assembly and 
submit the same to the British Parliament to be embodied in a Statute ’. ^ ' 

Sir, I have read the amendment without any comment, but in the 
course o£ my speech I shall have occasion to explain the scheme and the 
scope of it. 

I may at the very outset, say that in dealing with the Kesolution and 
the amendment together I shall confine myself ’to a plain statement of 
the situation as I see it. Let us first be clear as to what is the real question 
-before the House. The Eesolution of the Honourable the Home Member 
is short and innocent looking, but involves the most controversial points 
that are agitating the country. It is divisible into two parts, first, the 
acceptance of the principle underlying the majority report of the Reforms 
Inquiry Committee, and second, the adoption of the detailed recom- 
mendations contained therein. So far as the latter are concerned, 
namely, the recommendations, let me at once tell my Honourable friend 
that we freely make a present of them to him. I shall not waste the time 
of the House by referring to the recommendations except to say that some 
of the things recommended are undoubtedly most useful in their own 
-way but not exactly the kind of things we bargained for. What we are 
trying to do is to find a place in the_ Sun for ourselves. If we are to 
have it, we shall need no recommendation from you for the things which 
will be ours. If we are not toifcave it, your recommendations will not 
carry us far and we can do without them. The most important part is 
the principle. It is not stated in the Resolution and we are left to find 
it out for ourselves from the text of the report. I have read that report 
with all the care and attention due to the authors, hut I am sorry to say 
that I have failed to discover aiiy principle underlying it. We have been 
told in effect that the principle is that something could be done under the 
Government of India Act and the rules made thereunder as they now stand, 
and that something is to be found in the recommendations made by the 
majority. There is no doubt that something can always be done' with 
everything, but the question is whether that Something will meet the re- 
quireuients of the situation and is worth having. That is a matter which, 
according to the authors, was outside the scope of the reference, and they 
have, therefore, not troubled themselves about it, and to-day,' my Honour- 
able friend, in momng his Resolution, has said that the Committee did 
not do what they were not asked to do and what they could not do. My 
answer is that if^they were asked to do what I shall show presently was 
an impossibility, it was up to them to say so, and not to make recommenda- 
tions which satisfied nobody. If there is any principle to be inferred 
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from the recommendations, it seems to me to be the principle ’which 
governs the whole system of Government, and that is, Give as little as 
you can and make sure that in the little you give, the power and prevStige 
of the bureaucracy is not in the least jeopardised.’’ But there is one 
question of principle which the majority have approached, though they 
have left it undetermined. It is the question whether dyarchy in the pro- 
vinces coupled with absence of responsibility in the Central Government 
can under any circumstances be a sound basis of administration. This 
and the cognate question whether dyarchy has in fact succeeded are the 
two vital problems which we must face in this debate. My answer to 
both, if I may for once borrow’ the phraseology of the Treasury Beneh, 
is in the negative. I maintain that there never w’as any doubt in the 
minds of those wdio invented and introduced the system or of those who 
w^ould like to work it at all costs that it w^as wholly unworkable as such. 
Let us begin with the inventors who secured their patent from Parliament 
in the form of the Govenmient of India Act of 1919. In the concluding 
chapter of what is knowm as the Montagu-Chelmsford PLeporx we have the 
following passage : 

Hybrid executives, limited responsibility, Assemblies partly elected and partly 
nominated, dmsions of functions, reservations general or particular, are devices that 
can have no pernuinent abiding place. They bear on their face their transitional 
character ; and they can be worked only if it is clearly recognised that that is their 
justification and their purpose. They cannot be so dowsed as to be logical. They 
must be charged with potentialities of friction. Hope of avoiding mischief lies in 
facing the fact that they are temporary expedients for training purposes, and in 
providing that the goal is not merely kept in sight but made rittaiiiable, not by 
agitation but by the operation of machineiy inherent in the scheme itself. ’ ^ 

Now, Sir, let us for a moment analyse this most diplomatic state- 
ment. It comes to this. We know that the machinery we provide is 
charged with potentialities of friction, but we hope it will be made to work 
smoothly. In other words we give you an unworkable machine, but you 
must try to work it. It was said, and has since been repeated in and out of 
season, that it is merely a transitional arrangement in the nature of a new 
experiment, and that those concerned were expected to help to the best of 
their ability in making it a success. I deny. Sir, that it was a new experi- 
ment which deserved a fair trial. The experiment had already been tried 
in Canada and had hopelessly failed. Here is Lord Durham’s descrip- 
tion of it : 

It was awa,iiL delusion to imagine by meTe limitations in the constitutional 

Act, or an exclusive system of Government, a body, strong in the consciousness of 
^vieldiIlg the public opinion of the majority, could regard certain portions of the 
.provincial revenues as sacred from its control, could confine itself to the mere 
business of making laws, and look on as a passive or indifferent spectator, while 
those laws were carried into effect or evaded and the whole business of the country 
was conducted by men, in "whose intentions or capacity it had not the slightest 
confidence. Yet, such wae the limitation placed on the authority of the Assembly of 
Lower Canada. It might refuse or pass laws, vote or withhold supplies, but it could 
exercise no influence on the noiiiination of a single servant of the Crown. The 
Executive Council, the Law Ofiieers and whatever heads of departments are known 
to the ^administrative system of the provinces were placed, in power, without any 
regard to the wishes of the people or their representatives ; nor indeed are there 
wanting instances in which a mere hostility to the majority of the Assembly elevated 
the most incompetent persons to posts of honour and trust. However decidedly the 
Assembly might condemn the policy of the Government, the persons who had advised 
that policy retained their offices and iheir power of giving bad advice. ’ ’ 

Further on, he says : 

....It appears, therefore, that the opposition of the Assembly to the Govern- 
mont was the unavoidable xesuit of a system which stinted the popular branch of the 
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legislature of the necessary privileges of a representative body, and produced thereby 
a long . series of attempts on the part of that body to acquire control over the 
administration of the Province. I say all this without reference to the ultimate aim. 
of the Assembly, which I have before described as being the maintenance of a 
Canadian nationality against the progressive intrusion of the English race. Having 
no responsible ministers to deal with, it entered upon that system of long inquiries 
by means of its committees, which brought the whole action of the executive immediately 
under its purview, and transgressed our notions of the proper limits of Parliamentary 
interference. Having no influence in the choice of any public functionary, no power 
to procure the removal of such as were obnoxious to it merely on political grounds, 
and seeing almost every office of the Colony filled by persons in whom it had no 
confidence, it entered on that vicious course of assailing the prominent opponents 
individually, and disqualifying them for the public service, by making them the 
subjects of inquiries and consequent impeachments, not always conducted with even 
the appearance of a due regard to justice ; and when nothing else could attain its 
end of altering the policy of the composition of the coloni^ government, it had 
recourse to that ultiTtia ratio of representative power to which the more prudent for- 
bearance of the Crown has never driven the House of Commons ?n England, and 
endeavoured to disable the whole machine of Government by a general refusal of the 
supplies. ^ * 

Tims, the experiment had been fully tried and had yielded its in- 
evitable results when it was sought to try it again in perhaps what was 
considered to be a more congenial soil. The soil of India, however, 
proved as uncongenial as that of Canada and you have had exactly the 
same results. The controversy about the merits and demerits of dyarchy 
was started soon after the inauguration of the system and has continued 
since. I shall not trouble the House with opinions of responsible states- 
men expressed from time to time condemning the whole system root and 
branch but will at once come to the Eeport of the Eeforms Inquiry Com- 
mittee. Let us first take the majority Eeport. On the question of 
dyarchy it is, as I have already said, difficult to discover what is the con- 
sidered opinion of the majority. They get out of the overwhelming evi- 
dence of the utter failure of dyarchy by saying : 

^ ^ It is clear that witnesses have frequently made this allegation not with reference 
to dyarchy itself and have been thinking not of the division of functions, which is 
the essential principle of dyarchy, but of other features of the constitution. Complete 
dyarchy was not, in fact, established. For- complete dyarchy it would have been 
necessary to have established a complete vertical division of functions between the two 
halves of a provincial government, and to have endowed each half with a separate 
purse, with a separate permanent staif and with a separate legislature j in the same 
way as in a federal constitution, there is a corresponding horizontal division in these 
respects.^ We have, of course, no evidence to show how such a system might have 
worked in India. The partial dyarchy which was introduced is clearly, as stated by 
the Government of the IJnited Provinces, a complex, confused system having no logical 
basis, rooted in compromise and defensible only as a transitional expedient. ' ' 

So that the system introduced in India, whether you call it complete or 
partial dyarchy, is self-condemned and indefensible in its very nature. 
In this view one would have expected a clear pronouncement that it has 
not and could not have succeeded. But we have instead the following 
quibble for a finding of the Committee : 

While the period during which the present constitution has been in force has 
been too short to enable a well-founded opinion as to its success to be formed,' the 
evidence before us is far from convincing us that it has failed. ^ ’ 

It has not been shown to have either succeeded or failed, and therefore 
must go on, that is the logic : The minority, on the other hand, are very 
elear and precise. They say : 

y Differing from the majority of our colleagues we have been forced to the con- 
ciu^on that the present system has faiM and in our opinion it is incapable of vieldins 
better results in / 
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Now, Sir, at this point I think it whll be of interest to the JEouse^ if 
I refer to a passage from the opinion of the Honourable Mr. Sachchid- 
ananda Sinha of the Bihar and Orissa Government, "who is an Executive 
C'Ouncilior and not a hlinister. He says in the opinion which was sub- 
mitted along with the opinions of the other Members of the Bihar Govern- 
ment : 

It (talking of dyarekr) is not onlj too complex and complicated, but cue 

■wliich. being unknown to constitutional history is naturaily unwarranted by political 
experience as a satisfactory solution of the problem of an elhcieut executive, suhlcieiitly 
amenable to the control of popular representatives. In this connection, I may quote 
well-known historical incident which seems to have bearing on this point, ^ter 
Akbar had formally founded and declared himself the high priest of his new religion, 

^ Din Elahi \ he asked his 2 iear relation, Raja Man Siugh. to join the new church. 
Man Singh said, * Sire, 1 and ail I have are yours. I shall gladly^ obey your Royal 
commana, but if I had my option I had rather not to do so. If Your Majesty had 
asked me to become a Mussaimnn, I might have understood it, for I understand 
Hinduism, and I understand Islam ; but I confess, I do not understand this hybrid 
creed wiiieh Your Majesty has established. ’ ^ 

That is exactly the case here. We understand various system of govern- 
ment known to the civilised world or that were known to the arxcient 
world, but this hybrid system which has been brought into being by 
speeulaiive eonstituiionalists is a thing which is i^nrecignisahle, and impos* 
sible to be identified vfith any of the past and present constitutions of 
the world. Now, I have read the pas.-age from the miuoiity report. 1 
do not intejid troubling the House with the seven Loorl reasons they give 
for their o])inion because Honourable Llembers must have read them. We 
are here concerned with the conclusion at which they arrived and I would 
cc-mmeiid to the House the passage tvhich my Honourable friend, the 
Home Member, has read fiam the concluding portion of that Report 
I ecmmeiid tliat passage to the acceptance of the entire Plouse. 

Now, we come to the high authority of Lord Birkenhead. Dealing 
with the question in his recent statement in the House of Lords his Lord- 
ship says : 

I myself was always very distrustful of the diarchical principle. It seemed to 
me to savour of a kind of pedantic and hide-hound eonstituliou to vdiieh Anglo-Saxon 
communities luive not generally responded, and which, in my anticipation, was unlikely 
to make a sueeessfiil ajipeal to a community whose xrolitical ideas were, thanks in the 
main to Macaulay, so largely derived from Anglo-Saxon models. ' ’ 

Now, Sir, we have in the opinion of Lord Birkenhead the true instincts 
of a constitutional la-wyer asserting themselves but 
strangely enough His Lordship cannot fiaid it in 
him to say that dyarchy has failed. Later on in the same speech, after 
discussing the opinions of Provincial Governments His Lordship puts the 
question again to himself and answers it by saying : 

Enough has been said' to satisfy ?ny present purpose which is to show that 
no short or dogmatic answer can be given to the question. It has neither altogether 
succeeded, nor has it altogether failed — and in saying that he has taken the cue from 
my honourable friend — ** and it must further be noted — this is important — ** by 
way of additional qualification that where it has succeeded the price of the success 
has been at some stages and in some directions a considerable inroad upon the dyarebical 
principle. ' ' 

To put it in plain English what His Lordship is here saying is that 
dyarchy has succeeded where it was not dyarchy at all. It must there- 
fore be taken that the system has been universally condemned and yet 
the irony of fate is that we a?e held bound to it. It is said that there are 
objections and defects obvious on the very ^rface, but you must honestly 
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and earnestly work the system and prove that it is umvorkable. The 
Government want us to give them the Moon. We say it is unattainable. 
They agree but they insist on our making a vain attempt to get at it. 
We respectfully decline not only because the attempt is vain but also be- 
cause the attempt has actually been made and has miserably failed. 
What is then the position f It is simply this, that you have either to give 
us real reforms or to go back to your time-honoured methods of autocratic 
rule. This is, Sir, all that I have got to say about the majority report. 
It must be scrapped and some new avenue found to make political life 
possible. That avenue was pointed out in February 1924 in the Eesolii- 
tion which was carried by this House and it is now again clearly shown by 
the amendment which I have moved. 

This introduces me to the amendment itself. It will be observed 
that it consists of two main parts. It calls upon the Government to take 
steps to have a declaration in parliament embodying certain fundamental 
principles to be made in exactly the same way in which the declaration 
of 20th August 1917 was made. Now, Sir, we are asking you to follow 
exactly the same procedure but in a more satisfactory manner than was 
done in 1917. You will remember that in February 1924 the Resolution 
which was put before theJEouse was a simple request for the constitution 
of a round table conference representative of the people, and this con- 
ference was to frame a scheme for a constitution with due regard to the 
interests of the minorities. There we stopped. Why is it then that we 
have now come forward with a series of suggestions ? The reason is the 
very generous invitation extended to us by Lord Birkenhead. In making 
these suggestions we point out the j^rinciple which should be followed 
in framing any constitution that is likely to be agreed upon. If the 
principle is not first established, how is it possible to frame a constitu- 
tion which would answer the requirements of the position according to 
the lights of the framers ? The first essential for the successful framing 
of a constitution is that we must agree as to what is to be the basis of that 
constitution. So far as we are concerned we have now pointed out that 
basis in this anrendment, and I may at once inform the House that it 
constitutes the very minimum that we could put forward. Briefly it is 
this — ^that we want responsible Government in the Central Legislature. 
We want the Executive to be responsible to the Legislature excej)t in 
certain particulars detailed here, namely, the expenditure on the 
military services up to a flxed limit, expenditure classed as political and 
foreign and payment of debts and liabilities. The reason why we do that 
is that it is in the nature of a proposal with a view to a settlement. It 
cannot be anything other than that. Having ^regard to the fact that His 
Excellency the Commander-in-Chief is now in a position to march from 
end to end without meeting any trace of opposition from any quarter — 
thanks to your having rendered us so entirely helpless — ^we say that you may 
keep the military expenditure in your own hands for a fixed term of years 
and; not only the expenditure but also the general control of military ser- 
vices. Now, that is not because, if we undertook the task we could not do it. 
We might make mistakes. We might even shed more blood than necessary 
but we shall blunder through. We are making this offer to you as one 
that has been agreed upon by all the Nationalists and I must emphasize 
the fact that it is only because it is in the nature of an offer for a settle- 
ment that it has been adopted. It is an offer by which the Swaraj Party 
as a whole is as much bound as the other Nationalists in this House 05 
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outside. But it is an offer which if it is not taken in the spirit of an offer 
for a settlement is not binding upon anybody at ail, at least not upon any 
Swarajist. I hope I have made myself clear. This is a step in the 
negotiations which we propose and as the entire country is united upon' 
this point we have agreed in putting it forward as the minimum national 
demand. But you are not to infer from that that we consider ourselves 
in any way incapable of carrying out the reservations which we make in 
your favour in this proposal. 

Then for the Provincial Governments we ask for provincial autonomy, 
we want the abolition of dyarchy. We reserve our right to frame our 
own constitution after the fixed period during which you are to have 
exceptional powers has ended. The next step that we ask you to take 
after declaring these principles in Parliament is to constitute whatever 
agency you like — ^we have said a convention, a round table conference 
or some other suitable agency, — it does not matter to us by what name 
you call it — but it must be a representative agency, adequately represen- 
tative of all Indian, European and Anglo-Indian interests. That agency 
is to frame a scheme with due regard to the interests of all the minorities. 
When this scheme is framed it is to be laid before Parliament, as was done 
in the case of the Dominions, and is to be follow^ed by a Statute embodying 
it. 

Now, Sir, my Honourable friend, the Honourable the Home Member, 
referred to that section of the people who stood aside when the reforms 
were first inaugurated and would not help in making them a success. 
Let me briefly touch upon the history of that section leading up to the 
popular demand which is contained in my amendment. Wlien the 
new Legislatures were inaugurated, it is true that a very large section of 
the people represented in this House by the Swaraj Party stood aside and 
would have nothing whatever to do with them. Another section, how- 
ever, offered to run the machine, and they worked wholeheartedly to make 
it go. But their honest and sincere endeavour was foredoomed to failure. 
They worked with good-will and great ability but could not run the “ 
heavily-clogged machine, goaded as they were by liberal showers of 
honours and privileges. (Hear, hear.) Meanwhile those who had stood 
apart were driven to the only alternative to an armed revolt which was 
open to them, namely, non-violent non-co-operation. The Executive 
Government which had not parted with a scintilla of its autocratic power 
laid its heavy hand on these non-eo-operators and persecuted them to such 
an extent that even that Moderate of Moderates, His Highness the Aga 
Khan, was compelled to tell England frankly : 

‘‘ you can only lemain in India so V-nr n- Trdia mils it, but you cannot gOTern 
India by giving tlie Garter to one man r:”.! { .n-iug another in prison.^' . 

Wlien the appointed lives of the first Assembly and of the Pro\uneial 
Councils were drawing to a close^a strong body of "those who had hitherto 
stood aside formed themselves into the Swaraj Party with the declared 
policy of entering the new Legislatures with a view to mend or end theidS 
The immediate objective of the Party was stated in ^ manifesto to he 
the speedy attainment of full Dominion status ’’ wmeh was explained 
to mean ‘‘ the right to frame a constitution, adopting sudi machinery 
and system as are most suited to the conditions of the countiy and the 
genius of the people.” This was to constitute the process of mending ” 
in which the Party was first to engage itself and if it failed, the process 
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oi “ ending was to follow. The erstwhile noii-eo-operators began with 
a fair and frank offer to co-operate with the Government if it would 
hones-tly and ungrudgingly join in the process of mending. As all India 
was of one mind on this point, all elected Nationalists, Swarajists and 
non-Swarajists including many nominated Nationalists joined in placing 
the national demand for full responsible government before this House. 
I had the honour to move a Eesolution and in moving it I said : 

We have come here to offer our co-operation, non-co-operators as we are, it 
you wiU care to co-operate with ns. That is why we are here. If you care to have 
it, we are your men. If you do not, we shall, like men, stand upon our rights and 
•continue to be mon- eo- operators. ’ ’ 

Nothing could bei clearer than this. Eut how was this frank offer 
received f On the 8th February 1924 Sir Malcolm Hailey formulated 
the Government proposal thus. He said : 

* ‘ It may be that the remedy for these diiS cutties will be found by using the rule- 
"making power within the Act ; I refer to the utilisation of those sections to which 
reference is so often made, 19-A, 45- A, and 96-B. It may even be — I can say nothing 
‘as to this — ^that the inquiry may show that some changes are required in the structure 
of the Act in order to rectify ' definite and ascertained defects experienced in actual 
'working. When we have our results, and those results are ready for presentation 
to Parliament, then before they are finally presented to Parliament we shall ask the 
'Secretary of State to give every opportunity for discussion in this country both in the 
Legislature and elsewhere. That is as far as we can go at present. ’ ^ 

Ten days later in the course of the same debate he further explained 
the GoYernment position as follows : 

^ * If our inquiry into the defects of the working of the Act shows the feasibility 
und the possibility of any advance within the Act, — that is to say, by the use of the 
rule-making power provided by ParKament under the Statute, we are willing to make 
recommendations to this effect. But if our inquiry shows that no advance is possible 
without amending the constitution, then the question of advance must be left as au 
entirely open and separate issue on which Government is in no way committed. To 
that extent the scope of onr inquiry goes somewhat beyond that originnlly assignevi 
to it ; but I must again emphasise the fact that it does not extend beyond uLat scope 
to the amendment of the constitution itself. ’ ’ 

Now what was the result of the struggle so far in this House ? The only 
consolation to be derived by this statement was that while the Govern- 
ment, as then advised, were not prepared to go be 3 ^ond the Act, the ques- 
tion of the revision of the Act itself was left open without the Govern- 
ment committing themselves one way or another. This was small con- 
solation for those y?-ho asked for an immediate revision of the Act, The 
Eesolution asking for the establishment of responsible government in 
India was carried by the overwhehning majority of 76 to 48 on the 18th 
February 1924. It contained the modest request : 

** to summon a representative round table conference to recommend, with due 
regard to the protection of the rights .and interests of important minorities, the scheme of 
a constitution for India. 

The existence of inherent defects in the constitution was now practi- 
cally conceded by the Government, and what could be more reasonable 
than for this House to ask to have a suitable constitutic^ fi'amed in a. 
manner in which rights and interests could be safeguarded ? This 
was 18 months ago. What has the Government done in this interval ? 
It can be summed up in one word and that is, procrastination There 
was first a departmental inquiry, about which we know nothing. Then 
eame the Committee which my Honourable friend, the Home Member, 
has immortalised hy lending it his name. I have already dealt with this 
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Committee. Then we come to an epoch-making event in the history of 
India. His Excellency the Governor General took the trouble to go to 
England to confer with the Bight Honourable the Secretary of State for 
India on this momentous question. Their Lordships held many con- 
sultations and conferences at which all the materials collected by the 
Muddiman Committee besides those already existing in the India Office 
and the Government of India Secretariat were made available to them. 
No greater tribute can be paid to the judicial mind which both their 
Lordships brought to bear upon the most important questions they were 
considering than is implied in the fact that after months of full and 
free discussion the 3 ^ arrived at no decisions whatever and have kept 
perfectly open minds to give an unbiassed hearing to this Legislature. 
In his statement made in the House of Lords last month Lord Birkenhead 
is reported to have said : 

Ko decisions whatever have been reached nor could any have been reached. Indeed 
not even the Cabinet which has naturally been kept closely aw’are of the discussions 
between myself and the Earl of Beading has reached any decision. The Goveniment is 
far too conscious of the implies tious of the Montag*: -Ehelinsford Constitution to find 
it possible even to think of the conclusions iiiuii cerU i . indispensable antecedent steps 
have been taken. * ' 

And what were those indispensable antecedent steps ? In a subsequent 
passage, Ills Lordsliip says : 

* ^ Before any decisions of any kind are taken it is obvious that consideration and 
advice of the Legislative Assembly must be elicited. 

We should, for reasons, which are apparent, not dream of announcing or even of 
forming decisions vithout the eontrii>ution of that veiy important Legislative body 
which we have so recently called inlo existence. I am not, therefore, to-day either 
announcing or purporting to announce decisions or conclusions. ’ ’ 

Now, this was a due recognition of the importance of this Assembly. 
We are truly thankful to His Lordship for the great consideration he 
has shown to us, (Hear, hear) — but I must confess to a feeling of per- 
plexity when I attempt to reconcile this weighty pronouncement with 
the mot'e or less decisive opinions expressed in the subsequent portions 
of the speech. Frr example, the effect of the Preamble to the Act of 
1919 is authoritatively declared to be permanent and static. This, 
Sii', is a view which we cannot accept under any circumstances, what- 
ever. (Hear, hear.) It has brought upon us all the trouble %ve have 
suffered from in the past and I mny at once say without mincing words 
that we are prepared to undergo endless suffering in the future so long 
as the Government adhere to that view. The fundamental principle on 
whieh a con'^titution for India is to be passed must be the principle of 
self-determination. (Hear, hear.) We are absolutely clear on that point. 
But Lord Birkenhead appears to he equally clear that this principle 
cannot be applied to us. His Lordship says : 

Conformably wdth. the principles laid down in the Preamble one Constitution 
or another might at one time or another be attempted. Experience, education, or out 
informing critics in India might induce us to make an amendment here or an advanea 
or a variation there, but the whole message, as we understand it, of our situation in 
India with all that it involves in the storied past, in the critical present, and in the 
Incalculable future, is to be read in that Preamble.^' 

The Preamble has all that immense importance. If this be so. then 
good-bye to all hope of settlement. But in view of His Lordship’s clear 
and unpnbiguous announcement that no decisions have been taken and 
npne^dU be taken till the A^^mbiy has expressed ’itsplf, I take the 
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liberty to treat tins expression of opinion as an oHier dictum or at best 
an ohservatlcii by a jndge in tlie course of a trial made with the simple 
object of inviting argument. Taking dt in that light, I beg to refer the 
House to what I said on the point in the course of the debate in Feb- 
ruary 1924. I will not read it. It is a long passage, but I should like 
to read certain important passages to supplement the remarks I made on 
that occasion. They refer to what was actually done when constitutions 
were framed in the Dominions. I take the case of Australia which 
framed its own constitution to be embodied in a Statute of Parliament. 
What was do:^ will appear from the following extracts from the speech 
of the Right Honourable Joseph Chamberlain on the introduction of the 
Constitution Bill in the House of Commons on the 14tli May 1900. He 
said : 

** Oii the one hand, we have acr.epted without demur, and we shall ask the 
House of Gcnimons to accept, every point in this Bill, every word, every line, every 

clause, W’iilch deals with the interests of Australia Wherever the Bill 

toueiies' the interests '■» r-.o Empire as a w'hole, or the interests of Her Majesty 
subjects, or of Her Majesty possessions outside Australia, the Imperial Parliament 
occupies a position of trust wmich it is not the desire of the Empire, and which I do 
not believe for a moment it is the desire of Australia, that we should fulfil in any 
perfunetor}" or formal manner. 

That is exactly what we say. Make us masters in our own home, but 
whatever else is outside the home and pertains more to your Imperial 
interests, you are welcome to keep. Then he says : 

However great we might think the mistake that they are making, and however 
great v/o thinlt the injury to the Empire, still we should have to act against the 
danger of interfering with those rights which they regard as their undoubted palladium. ^ ** 

Sir, you will see that the amendment which I have moved to-day 
not only fialfils these conditions but as a transitional arrangement allows 
the Secretary of State for India greater powers than the Secretary of 
State for the Dominions has in any self-governing Dominion. Then, 
take the ease of the Union of South Africa which enjoyed the same pri- 
vilege of making its own constitution. In the course of the debate on 
the South Africa Bill in the House of Lords the Earl of Crewe made the 
following observations. He said : 

The movement for a federal constitution for the Colonies of South Africa which 
was started in 1876-77 came to nothing though ^ it was inspired by high motives,, 
but not perhaps carried out with, complete understanding \ Jt failed in one respect, 
if I may adopt a phraae used by my noble friend Lord Selbome — ^it failed because 
it was not homemade. It was suggested^ and was almost attempted to be forced 
on the Colonies from here, and consequently it was abortive. 

Then he proceeds %o say : 

** The action of Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman in offering responsible govern- 
ment to the Transvaal and the Orange Biver Colony in 1906 was ‘ undoubtedly due ta 
the general political creed held by the Government, to their more robust faith in the 
virtues of self-government as such than their predecessors probably had ^ I do not 
think I should be greatly wronging the party of noble Lords opposite, — and I ma^ 
here mention that one of. the noMc Lords opposite was Lord Biricenhead — if I were 
to say that they wmuld prefer in the main to adopt the eighteenth century maxim, — 

For forms of government let fools contest, 

Whate ^er is best administered is best. ^ ’ 

I do not mean that Lord Birkenhead himself was present, I mean the 
party of which Lord Birkenhead is now a distinguished ornament. I 
am sorry I was not- accurate. Then re^ferring to the proposal to make 
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alterations in order to remove glaring defects, Lord Cre^ve went on to 
say : 

But I do feel that if this change is to be made it must be made in South 
Africa by South Africans themselves, and that it is not possible for us, whatever we 
may consider to be the special merits of the case, to attempt to force it upon the 
great representative body which vdth absolute unanimity demands that it should not 
appear. ^ ^ 

Now, Sir, to return to the Preamble. In concluding his remarks on the 
Preamble Lord Birkenhead remarked : 

We shall not be diverted from its high obligations by the tactics of restless 
impatience. The door to acceleration is not open to menace, still less will it be stormed 
by violence. ’ ^ ^ 

All I can say, Sir, in reply is that we shall not be diverted from the pur- 
suit of what we consider to be our birthright by strong words from any 
quarter, however high. (Hear, hear.) The door of co-operation is not 
open to threats, still less will it be stormed by force. 

Then, I have in passing to deal with certain remarks which .His 
Lordship has made on the Report of the Muddiman Committee. They 
are weighty remarks made in a judicial spirit of open-mindedness. Here 
they are : 

We do not anticipate, for reasons which have already been made plain, that 
we shall be able to accept the report of the minority at tliis stage. ^ ’ 

This is also, of course, subject to what this Assembly might say in the 
course of this debate : 

The problem of provincial autonomy contemplates the complete transfer of law 
and order and it would render necessary far-reaehing changes in the Central Govern- 
ment of India, which have never yet been closely analysed and very rarely even 
cursorily esamiaed.'^ 

Whose fault, pray, was it that this has not been done all these years ; 

It is rather on the lines recommended by the majority that any immediate 
action must be taken. As I have already said, we must aw^ait the formal views of 
the Government of India on this matter but it will certainly be the desire of His 
Majesty’s Government to go as far as possible in carrying out the proposals which 
the Government of India may make after discussion in the Legislative Assembly. 
Many of the recommendations of the Committee can be carried out by regulation and 
do not require an Act of Parliament. There need be no delay in making these changes. 
In those cases where legislation is required, the matter can be appropriately dealt wdth 
as and w'hen opportunity o:^ers. ’ ’ 

Now, Sir, all I can say is that we are not so simple as to believe that the 
Government of India will make an 3 ^ proposals of a sweeping nature. 
His Excellency the Viceroy has told us what these proposals are going 
to be, subject of course again I say, to the discussion in the Assembly. 
1 need not refer to that speech in detail as it is fresh in the memory of 
the Honourable Members. His Excellenc}^ has only repeated what Lord 
Birkenhead said about his Government being prepared to accept, with- 
out committing himself to all the recommendations of the majority, but 
to accept such as be determined hereafter to be fit to be adopted. 
As for the minority — of course they are dreamers — His Excellency only 
says : 

^ ' Briefly, ^ the miuority ask whether the Constitution should*# not be put on a 
permanent basis with provisions for automatic progress in the future, and they are 
in favour of a system of provincial autonomy. They press for an early inquiry with a 
view to fulfllling^ these aspirations. To the subject of provincial autonomy^ I, shall 
return latex. It is sufficient to say at this stage that the minority, miiadful of the 
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t«rms of reference, do not present it as a practical and fully considered scheme, but* 
content themselves with putting it forward as an ideal/ ^ 

Well, Sir, it will be for one of tbe members of the minority — and there 
is a distinguished member to my right — to say whether he pleads guilty 
to the charge that what they said in the Eeport was not fully considered. 
I can quite understand that they were very mindful of the terms of 
reference, but I am afraid His Excellency has not done justice to himself 
or to the members of the minority by saying that they had not fully 
considered the scheme. He proceeds : 

The steps for its attainment clearly demand further investigation.'^ 

That is what the minority ask for : 

In effect therefore the recommendations of the minority amount to a demand 
for an early and authoritative inquiry with a view to a revision of the Constitution. 
The issue at the moment between them and the Government of India is largely one of 
time for the appointment of a Commission. ' ' 

Now, the amendment which I have placed before the House will, I think, 
clarify the issue. It is not merely a question of time. It is a question 
of substance as to what this Eoyal Commission or round table coiif erence 
or convention or whatever agency may be employed is actually going 
to do. Is it simply to come and begin at the beginning as is laid dovm 
in section 84- A of the Government of India A’ct ? Is it to go into questions 
like these : What is the state of education in India ? What progress 
have representative institutions made in India ? Whether these people 
deserve any further progress or whether it is necessary to send them 
down a form or two to learn their lessons better and come better pre- 
pared for another Commission ten years later ? Now, that is the sort 
of thing which we are objecting to. We say we are absolutely fit for 
self-governm"ent, as fit as you are yourself in your own Island. This is 
what we say. Here we are occupying that position and you tell us as 
you would tell schoolboys : Be good boys and you will be promoted, to 
a higher form. 

Then, it is said — and my learned friend the Honourable the Home 
Member relied specially upon that passage — ^that wise men are not the 
slaves of dates. I say wise men are not the slaves, of Preambles either. 
(Applause.) What sanctity is there in a Preamble ? Is not this Act of 
Parliament, the Government of India Act of 1919, just like any other 
Act of Parliament ? Are not all Acts of Parliament the result of the 
experience and wisdom of Parliament ? Or was any special kind of 
that experience and wisdom or the quintessence of all experience and 
wisdom infused into this Preamble f Will any lawyer tell me or, for 
the matter of that, any other person that any legislative authority, not 
to speak of the Mother of Parliaments, is not perfectly at liberty to s^t 
aside its own Act under whatever circumstances it may have been 
passed ? "Of course, I do not say that thQ mere fact that because we ask 
for it the Act of 1919 must he repealed. We say we have made out a 
case, which you have not answered, which you have admitted, and upon 
that case, whatever else may happen, the provision for dyarchy and no 
provision for re^onsibility in the Central Government cannot work and 
cannot remain on the Statute, unless, of course, in the confidence of your 
strength and brijte force you want to keep us down and to foree your 
own schemes down our throats for to come. 
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TLen, Sir, there is the plea for eo-operation. Lord Birkenhead, His 
Excellency the Viceroy and my friend the Honourable the Home 
Member have all said that the first condition, a very clear one, that 
you must co-operate with us. I say that my first condition, as clear; 
a condition as your own is, is that unless you show a change of heart, 
we are not going to co-operate. (Hear, he^ir and Loud Applause from 
the Swarajist Benches.) The hand of fellowship was extended to you 
in no grudging spirit by the late founder and chief of the Swaraj 
Party. You have rejected it, but I am here to say' that I and my 
Party stand by what he said. Let me remind you of what the late 
Mr. Das said in his Paridpur speech. He said : 

We have been gravely told that Swaraj is within 'OUr grasp if only we co-operate 
with the Government in w’orking the present Reform Act. With regard to that argn- 
ment, my position is perfectly clear, and I should like to restate it so that there 
may be no controversy about it. If I were satisfied that the present Act has transferred 
any real responsibility to the people, that there is opportunity for self-realiza- 
tion, self -development and self-fulfilment under the Act — I would unhesitatingly co- 
operate with the Government and begin the constructive w’ork wirhin the 
Chamber. But I am not willing to sacrifice the substance for the shadow'. I will 
not detain you to-day with any arguments tending to show^ that the Reform Act 
has not transferred any re.spoii&ll)ility to the people. I have dealt with the question 
exhaustively in my address at the Ahnu.l;iba(L Congress, and if further arguments 
arc necessary, they will be found in the evidence given before tlie Muddiman Committee 
by men whose moderation cannot be questioned by the Government. The basis of 
the present Act is distrust of the Ministers. At the same time, I must make clear 
m ;9 position, — and I hope of the Bengal Provincial Conference — that provided some 
responsibility is transferred to the people, there is no reason wLy we should not 
CO operate with the Government. But to make such co-operation real and effective 
two things are necessary ; first, there should be a real change of heart in our rulers, 
-secondly, Sw'araj in the fullest sense must be guaranteed to us at once, to come 
automatically in the near future. ^ ' 

These are exactly the same sentiments which the minority have 
expressed in the concluding part of their report. Then the late Mr. Das 
went on to say 't 

I have ahvays maintained that we should make large sacrifices in order to 
hare the opportunity to begin onr constructive work at once. 

Further on he says : 

^ It is impossible ^ to lay down the exact terms of any such settlement at the 
present moment ; but if a change of heart takes place and negotiations are carried 
on by both sides in the spirit of peace, harmony and mutual trust, such terms are 
capable of precise definition. 

Then, Sir, if it does not happen, what is the other alternative t 
This is what Mr. Das has said on this point ; 

If, however, our offer of a settlement should not meet wdth any response, we 
must go on with our national wmrk on the lines w'hieli w'C have pursued for the last 
two years so that it may become impossible for the Government to carry on the 
admifdstration of the country except by the exercise of its exceptional powers. There 
are some who shrink from this step, who point out -with perfect logic that we have 
no right to refuse supplies unless we are prepared to go to the country and advise 
the subjects not to pay the^ taxes. . My answer is that I want to create the atmosphere 
for national, civil disobedience, which must be the last weapon in the hand of 'the 
people striving for freedom. I have no use for historical precedent ; but if reference 
3s to be made to English histoiy in ouf present struggle, I may point out that 
refusal to pay taxes in England in the time of the Stuarts came many years after 
the determination of the Parliament to refuse supplies. The atmosphere for civil 
disobedience is created by compelKng the Government to raise money by the exercise 
of its exceptional powers ; and when, the time comes we” shall not hesitate to advise 
our countrymen not to pay taxes W'hieh are sought to be raised by the exercise of the 
exceptional powers vested m the Government. 
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Now, Sir, the House will please bear in mind that these are not 
sentiments uttered in bitterness. They were uttered at a time when 
the late Mr. Das was extending his hand of fellowship to the Govern- 
ment, and that was a time when he without the least hesitation frankly 
opened out his heart to Government as well as to his own people by 
pointing out our own weaknesses. What does he say ? He says : 

I hope that time will never come /' — referring to civil disol^edience — indeed, 
I Bee signs of a real change of heart everywhere, but let ns face the fact that it may 
be necessary for us to have recourse to civil disobedience if all hopes of reconcilia- 
tion fail. But let also face the fact that civil disobedience requires a high state 
of organization, an infinite capacity for sacrifice, and a real desire to subordinate 
personal and communal interest to the common interest of the nation : and I can 
see little hope of India ever being ready for civil disobedience until she is prepared 
to work Mahatma Gandhi's constructive programme to the fullest extent. The end, 
however, must be kept in view, for freedom must be won. ' ' 

Now, Sir, this is the position of the Swaraj Party. Mr. Das, as 
I have pointed out, refers to the possibility of co-operation more in 
sorrow than in anger. He implies no threat as he frankly faces the 
fact that we have not arrived at the proper stage of organization to 
have the capacity for civil disobedience. But when there is no 
alternative open to us, we must take the road leading to it, however 
long and weary it may be. Civil disobedience may not come for years, 
but it has to come one day, and the sooner we begin our preparation 
the better. 

This is all, Sir, that I have to say ; and I thank the House, and 
I thank you, Sir, for the latitude that you have allowed to me. I hope 
you will permit me to say one word more before I sit down. Sir, never 
was this House called upon to discharge a duty involving greater res- 
ponsibility than that laid upon it on this momentous occasion. I say 
so because my reading of the whole situation as it presents itself to-day 
convinces me that we have arrived at that critical moment of our political 
existence when the action taken on the Eesolution before the House is bound 
tc make or mar our future history. Let me assure my Honourable friends 
opposite that the amendment I have moved is the result of the most 
careful and anxious consideration, that not only I and my Party hut 
practically all the Nationalist Members of this House are capable of, 
and that I have moved it with the fullest sense of the grave responsi- 
bility that rests upon me. 

The history of the so-called reforms is painful and depressing, 
reading at present, but as it develops in the near future, it will, I am 
confident, furnish the brightest chapter to the chequered history of this 
land. The struggle for freedom once begun must sooner or later have 
its appointed end, and that end is no other than the achievement of the 
fullest freedom. It remains to be seen whether England will share the 
credit of that achievement by willingly giving a helping hand or suffer 
that achievement to he wrested from her unwilling hands. These are 
the only alternatives. It is for England to choose, (Loud Applause.) 

Colonel J. D. Crawford (Bengal : European) : Sir, as, I read the 
amendment which is now before the House, I thought to myself of the 
unfortunate fate which met my amendment on the Prohibition Resolu- 
tion, and I thought that this too was likely to be ruled out of order. I 
therefore did not give it that attention which it might otherwise have 
had. I do not ^ow^ Sii\ that I altogether welcome a further 
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cussion on the constitution, not because I am not anxious to see a 
practical and equitable solution of our constitutional problem but 
because I thinl?; we waste an undue amount of the time of this *House 
in the discussion of constitutional questions to the detriment of more 
important and constructive work. Does any Member of this House 
honestly believe that the raiyai .SLnd the unrepresented masses of the 
peoples of India care one jot at the present about the constitution i 
{Honourable Members : ‘‘ They do, they do,’') No, Sir. They are far 
too much up against the hard economic facts of life to worry very 
much about anything else but earning their livelihood. If we gave 
more time to the consideration of schemes for improving the general 
well-being of the people and a little less time to lengthy dissertations 
on constitutional questions, I feel the House would be showing a sense 
of responsibility which would go a long way to secure for itself greater 
powers. I feel, however, that it is better to discuss the constitutional 
question on a definite issue such as that provided by the Reforms 
Inquiry Committee’s Report rather than at the inopportune moments 
we usually choose and I am glad that the Secretary of State has 
maintained the constitutional position of consulting this House before 
any final decision is taken. There ai'e those of us who believe that 
this difficult and intricate problem is one that entitles the views of those 
in India, both Indian and British, and who understand and know the 
conditions in India, to very serious consideration, and that they should 
not be neglected, as' on the occasion of the Montf ord Report, in favour 
of views put forward by constitutional experts from England. The 
announcement of the Secretary of State that he is prepared to give full 
consideration to views put forward from India that carry a reasonable , 
degree of support from a majority of the peoples of India is one, there- ’ 
fore, that I welcome. I think there are very few of us who expected 
anything very startling from the Report of the Reforms Inquiry Com- 
mittee, for we surely realise that, however anxious we may be for a 
greater measure of self-government, there are no short-cuts to that 
dubious Paradise. I haw® not, therefore, been disappointed by the 
work of the Committee or its Report, except in one direction, and that 
is, the failure of the leaders of the Swaraj Party to take part in that 
inquiry. 

It does not seem to me to be a matter of great importance that 
. ^ the terms of reference were somewhat restricted. 

At any rate, such limitations did not prevent the 
minority from stating their case. Our Swarajist friends are constantly 
proclaiming that India’s efforts in the Great War are sufficient justifica- 
tion for a measure of self-determination. {An Honourable Member : 
‘'No, no. You are wrong.”) I, Sir, often fought alongside Indian 
troops in the Great War and thoroughly appreciate that position. But 
I venture to think that self-determination as seen by those men who 
fought in the Great War and did their bit for the Empire is somewhat 
different from that of my Swarajist friends. If I am right, I do not ^ 
think that there are many members in the Swarajist Party who took 
any active part in assisting the Empire on that occasion. 

Mr. A. Eangaswamy Iyengar : No, no. 

Colonel 3 : D. Crawford : On the other hand, I aha inclined to think 
that there are not a few who were even at that time possessed of a bee 
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of obstruction in their bonnets. That being the case, it is all the more 
to be regretted that they did not come forward on this occasion of the 
Reforms Inquiry Committee with a view to placing their ease before 
Government and before the country, so that reasonable men could find 
out exactly what it was that they wanted. I remember, in correspond- 
ence that passed between my Honourable friend Pandit Motilal Nehru 
and myself on an invitation to Europeans to join in a conference, that 
he twitted me during the last session for not having taken part. He did 
not go on, however, to saj^ that we asked him for some definition of his 
meaning of Swaraj and that he replied that that was a matter to be 
settled at the conference. That was an admission that on that occasion 
at least the Swarajists had no very definite case as to what they thought 
or what they required. To those of us who are generally striving to help 
India on the road of political progress, those who did not approve of 
the road taken but have yet put our shoulders wholeheartedly to the 
wheel, a body of malcontents, who stand aside and jeer but are ready 
to accept any reward that may be going, are not likely to be popular. 

I would now turn to the finding of the Committee. May I be 
allowed to congratulate the members who signed the minority report 
on the reasonable statement of their case ? I feel their case would 
have made a greater appeal to us than it has done had it been less 
partisan in its views. These members have naively admitted their 
partisanship in the opening paragraphs of their report. In the conclud- 
ing paragraph of Chapter I they say : 

We beg to point out tUat having regard to the terms oi reference, we felt at 
the very commencement of our work that although it was open to us to traverse 
large ground so far as the inquiry was concerned, yet in the matter of remedial 
proposals our scope was very much limited by the language used in clause 2 of the 
terms of reference.’’ 

I feel that their impartiality has been considerably damaged by 
that statement. I feel that the members of the committee of inquiry 
should have approached their task with an open mind and come to their 
decision on an impartial review of the e'^dence. I feel the partisan 
attitude adopted has led the members who signed the minority report 
to giver undue attention to the evidence of Ministers inexperienced in 

administration. {Mr. T. C. Goswami : Question, and too 

little weight to the evidence of trained administrators. The problem 
is a practical,'' rather than a theoretical one, and practical considerations 
ought to have prevailed over mere sentiment. The minority have not 
found themselves bound by the restricted terms of reference proposed 
to the Committee and have, therefore, dealt with the problem from 
a wider point of view than the majority. For this reason, I will 
consider their recommendations first. 

Looked at from the broadest point of view, their recommendations 
can be summed up as follows, Dyarchy has failed, therefore appoint 
your statutory commission as soon as possible. I personally cannot 
subscribe to the opinion that dyarchy has failed. I am prepared to 
agree that the system is not popular and has few supporters. But all 
criticise it from such widely divergent points of view that I am inclined 
to think Its very unpopularity shows that it has the merit of holding 
the scales reasonably equal. 

Hr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar : That is a very fine test. 
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Colonel J, D. Crawford r Personally, I accept the view of the 
United Provinces that as worked, dyarchy is a complex, confused 
system, having no logical basis, rooted in compromise, and defensible 
only as a transitional expedient, yet capable of being worked by 
reasonable men in a reasonable spirit. I feel sure that some of the 
opposition will want to refer us to the position in Bengal and in the 
Central Provinces, but I would claim that those politicians there have 
not shown us that dark dyarchy is not workable. They have simply 
shown us that they themselves are not prepared to work it. As to the 
very considerable powers conferred on India by the Government of 
India Act, sufficient evidence is surely, forthcoming in the very large 
measure of Indianization already secured in all the departments of 
Government. Although, Sir, I cannot agree that the existing constitu- 
tion has failed, for there is no doubt that the power given to Indians 
has never been properly realised, yet I am prepared to admit the 
unpopularity of the present constitution with all classes, and therefore 
to examine the logical recommendation of the minority arising there- 
from for the (^arly appointment of a statutory commission. I would ask 
those who signed that report what they expect to obtain from the 
appointment of a statutory commission at present. Before any consti- 
tution can work, it must have the confidence of the majority of the 
peoples of India. Do these Members consider that there is at the 
moment the slightest hope of securing the confidence of important 
minorities in any constitution that would place them entirely in the 
hands of an inexperienced majority, with a civil service entirely 
depleted of its European element — ^for Indian politicians will accept 
nothing less 

Mr. A. Eangaswami Iyengar : That is wrong. 

Colonel J. D. Crawford : and without sufficient safeguards ! 

It is possibly asking those minorities to commit suicide. If we are to 
secure a reasonable measure of confidence all round, we have first to 
exorcise the demon of distrust and to create an atmosphere of general 
good-will which does not altogether exist at the moment though there 
are signs that it is coming. Unless we have those conditions, the efforts 
of any Commi>ssion must be abortive, and on those grounds I am opposed 
to the appointment of any Commission at present. I can thoroughly 
understand any statesman refusing further to examine this difficult 
problem until all sections of the people in India can find a substantial 
measure of agreement amongst themselves. I do not think many of 
us nowadays consider the year 1929 particularly sacrosanct. Rather, 
our view is that any limitation of time in questions of this nature is 
best avoided. In view, however, of the increased difficulties of the 
problem brought about by a set of very short-sighted politicians, I very 
much doubt if you will be able to obtain a reasonable measure of true 
agreement amongst the peoples of India before that date, and without 
it I feel the appointment of a statutory commission is a waste of money, 
time and effort. 

As I said previously, in my opinion, there is no short cut to Swaraj. 
The road is long and difficult and our only way to speed up our journey 
is by every one of ns putting our shoulder to the whe^l and with good- 
will and selfless efforts, help by using the machinery to our hand in 
.surmounting the undoubted obstacl^g that beset our path. If that 
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machinery serves no other purpose, it may yet give us that spirit of 
good-will and joint partnership and team work without which we 
cannot progress. It is therefore with some regret that I oppose the 
recommendation of the minority for the appointment of a statatory 
commission^ on the grounds that it is premature and displays, to my 
mind, an optimism which is not yet justified by facts. 

I would now turn to the recommendations of the majority report. 
I only propose to touch on one particular point, a point of major import- 
ance to all minority communities. Both the majority and the minority 
support a system of communal representation, though possibly, with reser- 
vations. For some unknown reason, we imagine that everything that 
comes out of the west is suitable to the east ; and, because communal 
representation is opposed to western democratic principles, therefore we 
are opposed to it in this country. Our aim should be a representative 
rather than a democratic form of government. India is not a nation and 
our problem is one rather of internationalism than nationalism. We want a 
federation of the peoples of India. Would any Member of this House suggest 
for a moment that representation on the League of Nations should be any- 
thing other than national ? And why do so in the case of the Government 
in India ? Our religious, communal and caste differences are a portion of 
our problem which will ahvays be with us, and are not going to be solved 
by closing our eyes to the fact that they unfortunately -exist. T believe 
a Muhammadan who believes in being a Muhammadan, -a Hindu who 
believes in being a Hindu, a Britisher who believes in British traditions, 
and a labourer who believes in being a good workman, are the best citizens 
and if they are all strongly organised and are capable of protecting 
their pet corns from being trodden on, then we have a far greater chance of 
co-operation among the various peoples of this country for the benefit of 
the Indian Empire. I will strongly support also a greater measure of 
representation of labour and the depressed classes both in the provincial 
Councils and the Legislative Assembly. (An Honourable Member : What 
about the agricultural classes ” ?) The agricultural classes as well. But 
for practical reasons I am against the system of election. Most labour in 
India, or a large proportion of labour in India is migratory and I fail to 
see how you cau introduce any proper electoral roll. I think therefore that 
labour will for a long time to come have to be represented by nomination. 
With all due deference to the honesty of my Honourable friends, Messrs. 
Joshi and Chaman Lall, might I suggest to Government that labour might 
sometimes be represented by persons other thaff lawyers ? (An Honour- 
able Member : Mr. Joshi is not a lawyer. ’0 They are not always in tou^h 
with labour conditions and are solely governed by certain western social 
ideals, often not suitable to our present state of industrial development 
and certainly not wanted by labour itself. (Mr. M. A. Jinnah : A 
soldier should represent labour !’’) If we are to make political progress in* 
this country there must be co-operation between all sections of the peoples of 
India. (An Honourable Member : '^On what terms ? ’’'i One of the 
greatest lessons that I personally learnt from the Great War was that 
without co-operation victory was not obtainable. I remember occa- 
sions when orders had come down from General Headquarters which were 
criticised and pulled to pieces by officers who in consequence failed to act 
wholeheartedly on the orders issued. The result, though it has not been 
a disaster, has certainly not been a success. One thing we have to do is 
to take whatever is given to us, may be it is not the best, but we should do 
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our utmost to work it for all it is worth, and that is the only way which 
will enable us to make real progress. We are not opposed in the very 
least to the legitimate aspirations of Indians for self-gOTernment. ‘ It is 
but natural. But there are many difficulties which have to be got over. 
If that road is to lead to success it is by joining hands and working together 
that we will arrive at the goal. That is what the Secretary of State has 
asked us to do. Let us all put our shoulders to the wheel, let there be no 
grousing, and then we shall have a vAy legitimate right to say, This 
machine does rot serve our purpose and let us have another.’' Until we 
have done our best to work what is given, how can we' ask for anything 
else ? 

Sir P. S. Sivaswamy Aiyer (Madras : Nominated Non-Official) : 
After the elaborate speech of the Honourable Pandit I do not think it 
necessary to make any long speech in support of the amendment which he 
has moved. {Eonourahle Mevibcrs : Louder please.”) I must confess 
to some feeling of sympathy with the Honourable the Home Member in 
the embarrassment which he felt in his opening remarks. I noticed a con- 
fusion in his miiid at first as to which was the majority report and which 
was the minority report. I think tliat lie was justified in his confusion, as I 
believe it is an open secret that but for the trammels and conventions of office 
one of his colleagues would have actually signed the majority report. 
{Eonourahle Meynhers : The minority report.”) (Loud Laughter.) 
Yes, the minority report. The recommendations of the majority are recom- 
mendations from wliich I do not dissent. As a member of the minority 
of that Committee I may say that we approved of almost all the recom- 
mendations of the majority so far as they went, but at the same time we 
expressed our opinion that they were quite inadequate and unsatisfactory. 
It is in that view that I have risen to support this amendment. That the 
recommendations of the majority are so inadequate and so unsatisfying h 
not the fault, at any rate, to any large extent, of the members of the 
majority. The Committee was tied down by the restricted terms of the 
reference. We were asked to find remedies consistent with the structure, 
scope and the policy of the Act. We were permitted to investigate all 
the defects in the Act, whether inherent in it or in the working of it ; 
but as to the remedies our investigations were strictly tied down. I am not 
therefore disposed to blame the majority for the unsatisfactory character 
of their recommendations, though one cannot help feeling that the members 
of the majority betrayed an amount of caution which was altogether un- 
necessary. For instance, they were not sure wliether it would be v;iso to 
transfer the subject of Government Presses. They were not sure whether 
it would be wise to transfer tbe subject of Law Eeports to the Ministers. 
The caution which was displayed by the members of the majority was 
perhaps commendable from their own point of view, but it does not enhance 
the acceptability of the recommendations which they made. Sir, the system 
dyarchy is one which has inherent defects in it. It has defects which 
cannot possibly be cured by any regulations or rules which may be made 
under the Act. It is a strange thing that a system of government which 
was so universally condemned by all the officials before it was 
introduced should now find such strong champions in the official world. 
From Lord Birkenhead downwards to the Members of the Government 
of India, to the Governors of Provinces and the district officials, every 
official has been fascinated by the system of dyarchy. Have you been 
able to discover the secret of it ? To my mind, Sir, it must be this. Before 
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dyarchy was introduced, they shied at it because it meant a limited transfer 
of power. After it has been introduced, they are enamoured of it, because 
they ate convinced that you cannot go back to the status quo and the next 
step must be an advance forward and therefore it means the transfer of 
a larger measure of power to the people. That seems to me to be the 
real secret of the original aversion to dyarchy and the subsequent fondness 
for it which has been betrayed by the oflOicial world. 

Now, Sir, with regard to’ the date of revision of the constitution which 
contains such inherent defects as have been admitted by everybody, it 
has been stated by the Secretary of State in his recent speech that wise 
men are not the slaves of dates and that the date of a further advance may 
be accelerated and he was even bold enough to stretch his imagination and 
say that, developments might have been conceived in which the accelera- 
tion of the date of revision might have been recommended. Sir, it is 
an irony of fate that that oration of Lord Birkenhead about which so. 
many different opinions have been expressed in different quarters should 
have been described by the leading Conservative organ of England as a 
frigidly pompous nullity These are the words of the Morning Fost, 
as applied to Lord Birkenhead's speech and I think that description is 
almost entirely true of that speech. But I gather one ray of hope from 
that '' frigidly pompous nullity " and that is that the date of revision 
of the constitution may be accelerated in certain circumstances. We have 
been told by both the Secretary of State and by His Excellency the Viceroy 
that it is not possible to think of accelerating the date of revision and His 
Excellency the Viceroy has been kind enough to warn us that if we did 
succeed in our prayer for the present appointment of a Royal Commis- 
sion, the verdict is bound to be against further advance. What are the con- 
ditions laid down in the Preamble to the Act — ^that the successive stages of 
advance depend upon the co-operation which the reforms would receive 
from persons to whom new opportunities of service were thrown open and 
upon the extent to which confidence could be* reposed in their sense of re- 
sponsibility. Those were the two conditions which were laid down in the 
Preamble as those upon which further advance would depend. His Excel- 
lency the Viceroy pointed out properly enough that if a Royal Commission 
were appointed and if they were asked to come to a finding as to whether 
the reforms have received that measure of co-operation which its authors 
looked forward to, the finding might be against us, but if the members of 
the Commission would set unto themselves the task of finding out why it 
did not receive the co-operation which was expected, I think, if the Royal 
Commission was honest, impartial and fair-minded, they would be able 
to discover an answer not altogether to our discredit. 

Now the question is what is the meaning of this condition of co-opera- - 
tion ? Does the want of co-operation imply a want of capacity for self- 
government ? What is the inference to be drawn from non-co-operation ? 

I can only imagine one inference which can be drawn from non-co-operation 
and that is that if the people were entrusted with these large powers they 
might be tempted to use them against the power which granted those powers 
and might use them for purposes hostile to the British connection. If that 
could be a legitimate inference, I grant that the verdict might be and 
should be against us. Notwithstanding the very considerable amount of 
froth and nonsense that may have been talked in the country, I believe that 
the real meaning of the non-co-operation movement is this-— that • their 
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protagonists were not satisfied with, the measure of reforms that was 
granted. They were not satisfied with the promise of further reforms 
which was held out in the Act and they wisely or unwisely, unwisely in 
my opinion, chose to refrain from co-operation. But that does not by 
any means imply that those gentlemen who resolved upon non-co-operation 
are in their heart of hearts hostile to the British connection, 
and the fact that they have come in in large numbers into 
the present Assembly and Councils shows their real desire to take 
part in the ^'/ork of co-operation and construction. Of course now and then 
you may hear voices and words to the contrary but do not believe them. 
I believe that they really wish to co-operate as far as they can {An 
Honourable Meml)er : '' Honourable co-operation ^’) in the work that lies 
ahead of us. I venture to think that no real inference can be drawn 
against us from the absence of co-operation. 

Then again, with regard to the second condition, namely, the amount 
of confidence which could be placed in the sense of responsibility of the 
people to whom new opportunities were granted, I ask whether there has 
been anything to show that there has been a genuine lack 
of a sense of responsibility. I appeal to your experience in 
the first Legislative Assembly. The second Legislative Assembly 
has no doubt been diluted to a large extent with men of a different 
shade of views. During the term of the first reformed Assembly and 
Councils, all over the country, you received the fullest measure of co-opera- 
tion that you had any right to expect and, after all the co-operation that 
you received and after all the tributes that you then paid to our sense of 
responsibility and to the work that we did, is it fair on your part to turn 
round upon us now and say that you could not place any reliance upon 
our sense of responsibility ? Your experience of the first Assembly and 
of the first Councils ought to convince you, if you keep an open mind, that 
full reliance can be placed upon the sense of responsibility of the people. 
I regard it as a very happy omen indeed that one of the most prominent 
Members of that Party which believed in non-co-operation is now occupy- 
ing a place of great responsibility here. Would you have thought that the 
fierce Extremist who glowered with baleful eyes at the occupants of the 
Treasury Benches, whom he regarded as the representatives of a Satanic 
Government, could have turned into a grave, dignified and impartial Presi- 
dent ? (Applause.) What further illustration can you want of the fact 
that it is the opportunity of responsibility that is wanted and that will make 
people sober and rise to the needs of the occasion ? (Hear, hear.) 

Sir, now I may ask, why is it that many of our people and several 
of the leaders have thought fit to resort to non-co-operation ? One at any 
rate of the reasons for their conduct seems to me to be this, that they are 
not convinced of the sincerity of the professions of the Government. (Hear, 
hear.) They believe that however big may be your talk of setting India on 
the goal to responsible government, you do not in your heart of hearts mean 
it. (Hear, hear.) If these people could have been assured that within 
any reasonable distance of time, no matter whether it be 10 years or 15 
years or 20 years, you would grant responsible government, and if they 
could have been satisfied of its sincerity, I am confident that their attitude 
and policy would have been different. But you may very well ask : 

Have we not always been profuse in the declarations of our intention 
to grant self-government ? And what right have you to attribute any 
lack of sincerity to His Majesty’s Government or to the agents of Hig 
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Majetsly’s Government on the spot For my purpose, Sir, I do not 

think it is necessary to go further than advert to the one topic which 
occupies luifortunately a great deal more of my attention than any other. 
Take your attitude with regard to the Army. (Hear, hear.) Take the 
question of your military policy. Four years ago we passed a set of Resolu- 
tions recommending a change in the attitude of Government and recom- 
mending a policy of Indianization, and we asked that steps should be 
taken without loss of time to prepare us for the ultimate goal of respon- 
sible government. These Resolutions, I am glad to be able to say, were 
passeci with the concurrence of the Government of the day. But four 
years have passed, and almost nothing has been done. And what is the 
result of all ihis agitation that was carried on, of the Resolutions that were 
passed during the last four years ? They present us with that miserable 
bantling of the eight units scheme. And Lord Birkenhead says : '' It is an 
experiment which must be tried out, and until it is tried out, you cannot 
expect any further advance.’^ This is not the time to enlarge upon the 
deic<‘ts of the scheme. One thing only it is sufficient for me to point out 
here, and it is this. As Lord Birkenhead very properly points out, it 
takes a man 25 years to rise to the position of a Colonel in the Army If 
you want to judge of the success of the eight units scheme, at least 25 years 
must elapse, and after those 25 years have passed, whether any more units 
should be Indianized would be a question which would be left to the British 
people to thjcide. Probably, they will say, ‘‘We are willing that twenty 
more units out of the 75 should be Indianized fAn Honourable Member : 
‘‘ 140 I am not sure about the exact number. I am referring only to 
the Indian units. They may say perhaps that another 20 units might be 
Indianized : and at that rate the Indianization of the whole army would take 
not the period of one generation, nor even of two generations, but would 
take us probably to the Greek Kalends. That is why Lord Birkenhead states 
in one part of his speech that at no foreseeable future could he see the 
time when it would be possible for England to abandon this trust. Now 
this term “ trust ” has appeared only too often in the writings and 
speeches of English statesmen. I am afraid, Sir, that very often it is vest- 
ed interests which masquerade under the title of guardianship, mandates 
and trusts. (Hear, hear.) Now, I am not one of those who find fault 
indiscriminately with the Government. I am willing to give their due to 
the Governm.ent for all the blessings they have secured for this country in 
the way of peace, security and order. I am willing to give them credit 
for all the economic improvements they have effected. 

Mr. President : I must ask the Honourable Member to bring his 
remarks to a close. 

Sir P. S. Sivaswamy Aiyer : Now with all that, what I submit is 
that it is impossible to credit the sincerity of the professions of people who 
believe that their trust cannot be abandoned at any foreseeable future. 
Having regard to that statement I ask whether the attitude of disbelief 
and distrust on the part of a great many of my countrymen is not to a large 
extent justified. I will only add this, that from the" point of view of the 
Government themselves it is necessary to revise the constitution. Here 
you are faced with deadlocks many a time— with an elected majority and 
a small minority of officials and nominated persons, unable to carry through 
legislation, faced with the necessity of certification, and unable to do what 
3 ^u really wish to have done. But I am afraid that you will be deaf to 
the voices of the friends as well as the foes of the British connection with 
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the result of increasing bitterness against the Government and increasing 
distrust of its intentions — factors, mental factors, which are not conducive 
to a wise or well ordered administration. 

Sir, I have only one more remark to make. I am glad to find that 
the Eesolution now proposed substantially reproduces the demands of the 
Liberal Party. It embodies the Eesolutions of the Liberal Party and their 
demands and it is a great gratification to me that the Swaraj Party, which 
has long been wandering in the barren wilderness of non-co-operation, has 
now come back to the path of co-operation and constructive effort. Com- 
plexities and difficulties have been pointed out or referred to by various per- 
sons, by His Excellency the Viceroy now and by Sir Malcolm Hailey in the 
past. They do exist ; we are not unaware of some of them. But if you 
only set yourselves to the solution of these difficulties, I am confident that 
a solution can be found. It is not for us to embark now upon a scheme. 
It would be a waste of time and effort. Let us know whether you mean 
to adopt suggestions from ns now and it would then be time for us 
to evolve some scheme which will command a wide measure of popular 
support. I have one more w'ord to add, and it is this, that it is no 
use to found yourselves upon self-righteousness. The foundation upon 
which a great Empire should rest is not self-righteousness, but righteous- 
ness. 

Mr. H. G. Cocke (Bombay : European) : Sir, when I joined this 
Assembly two years ago, like others here, I was new to higher politics. 
But we had not been in the Assembly very long before we had what 
has come to be known as the round table conference debate. I did not 
speak on that debate and I have not before to-day taken part in a 
political debate. I do so now with considerable diffidence because I feel 
that this is a subject upon which Home Members, lawyers and politicians 
have every right to speak ; but the ordinary business man, or the man 
engaged in a profession other than the law, is perhaps rather out of 
his depth. Sir, two things struck me in connection with that debate 
at Delhi. One was the remarkable unity of Indian opinion which, 
coming to the Assembly for the first time, was to me very striking, and 
the other thing was that the debate was very largely theoretical and not 
very practical. It seemed to me, Sir, that speaker after speaker refused 
^ to face facts. The peculiar difficulties under 

which India labours, the fact that India is not 
a nation, but a Continent, consisting of a vast variety of races holding 
different views, and only too anxious on occasions to get at each other’s 
Throats, all these factors make the problem a very difficult one, which 
however has got to be faced. It is no good evading the real issue. For 
many reasons, I was sorry no round table conference resulted from that 
debate, because I thought that if it had been possible to construct a 
round table large enough to seat all the representatives who would have 
been entitled to make their different demands, the result would un- 
doubtedly have been, not one report, but several, and that Conference 
would have carried us very little further. Sir, what kind of difficulties 
are there that make this problem so acute ? No one to-day has referred 
to the position of the Indian States ; no one to-day has yet referred to 
the question of attack from the sea. That is a thing which may come 
before we realise it. No one has referred, I think, to any great extent 
to law and order, to communal differences and the vast differences of 
caste and creed which, as I have just said, make this problem one which 
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cannot be compared with constitutional problems in other parts of the 
world. The Honourable Pandit in -the course of his remarks made 
several comparisons with different parts of the world, and we have 
heard them in other debates too. But the facts are, as I am sure, we all 
realise, even if we do not express them, that there is no problem, as far 
as I know comparable with the one we have to face here. Sir. the 
immediate point for consideration is the recommendations of the majority 
report. I do not profess to be an expert in building constitutions or 
criticising constitutions, but I have read this report very carefully and 
it appears to me that the recommendations made by the majority com- 
mittee are well worth giving effect to, and I can see no logic in the 
arguments of the Honourable Pandit, and of others who think with him, 
■especially when it is admitted in the minority report that some of the 
recommendations, at any rate, are worth something. I see no logic I 
say in casting those recommendations aside, simply because they do not 
go as far as some would desire. You are not going to bring the day 
of advance any nearer by refusing to make these amendments in the 
Government of India Act. On the other hand, if you make them, and 
if you work this constitution in a way that it has not yet been worked, 
I venture to think that the further advance, which is being striven for 
in all directions, will be achieved much earlier. Therefore, the amend- 
ment, in my view, should not have been an amendment to the proposi- 
tion, but an addition to it. 

I confess myself as being somewhat out of my depth in looking 
through this amendment, and I wish the Honourable Pandit had issued 
it with an explanatory handbook. 

Mr, M. A. Jinnah : For merchants. 

Mr. H. G. Cocke : And for lawyers. 

Sir, in the course of these debates we are frequently told that India 
has made indifferent and insufficient progress in the past, and that this 
advance in government is required to enhance that progress. I have 
been looking through ‘‘ India in 1923-24,’^ prepared by Dr. Rushbrook 
Williams, and I have been examining some of the charts which he has 
prepared. With your permission, Sir, I should like to give just a few 
figures from those charts to show the progress which has been made, 
and to suggest that we shall run the risk of abating that progress by 
too hasty attempts at new forms of government. ' The particular charts 
1 should like to draw attention to are firstly No. 11, Canal Irrigation in 
the Punjab. Taking four periods of ten years, 

in 1892-93, 3 million acres were under irrigation, 
in 1902-03, 5-| million acres were under irrigation, 
in 1912-13, 8^ million acres were under irrigation, 
in 1922-23, 11^ million acres were under irrigation. 

Now let us take chart No. 5 giving the total exports and imports. 

The average of the five pre-war years 1909-14 was 380 crores. 

In 1921-22 was 540 crores. 

In 1922-23 wa'S 560 crores. 

Now let us take the Railway mileage, charts Nos. 12 and 13. 
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In 1872 we had 5,369 miles. 

In 1922 we had 37,266 miles. 

In regard to postal traffic, these are the figures. (Chart No. 17.) 

Postal traffic, 
millions of articles carried. 

1881-1922 .. .. .. .. .. 170 millions. 

1901-1902 .. .. .. .. 580 „ 

1921-1922 .. .. .. .. .. 1460 

Then look at the charts dealing with thrift and the co-operative move- 
ment. I merely cite these figures to show to the House what progress 
has been made. Now, one word about education, which, we are often 
told, is not progressive in this country. Admittedly it is in its infancy 
but while in 1880 two million pupils were under instruction, in 1920 
there were 8 million pupils under instruction. Then again, while in 
1890, 1-J crores were spent on education, in 1920 we spent about ll-J 
crores. I merely quote these figures to the House to show that these 
charts are well worth studying, as they do show a very remarkable trend 
of progress in the last 40 or 50 years. I would therefore suggest to the 
House that before embarking on any violent change of Government, it 
is well worth considering what effect any chaos which might resull 
therefrom would have on the progress to which I have drawn atten- 
tion. 


Diwan Bahadur T. Rangachariar (Madras City : Non-Muhammadan 
Urban) : To speak or not to speak was the problem which I v/as 
cogitating about the last two days. I have had bitter experience in 
this Assembly of wasting my words, and I was wondering whether this 
was going to be another occasion in which words are going to be wasted. 
Sir, there, are people who believe that the British are an insincere lot. 
There are some of us who believe that they have not yet come down to 
that stage. After reading the speeches of Lord Birkenhead in the House 
of Lords and Earl Winterton in the Commons, and after hearing His 
Excellency the Viceroy from that place, Sir, the doubt crossed my mind 
whether really any profitable discussion is going to be liad on the floor 
of this House on this report — profitable to Government, not profitable to 
the Iloiise. The object of my taking part in this discussion is to speak 
to the Treasury Benches, through this House, on the seriousness of the 
question which they have to consider to-day. There are two issues before 
us. One issue is raised by the Honourable the Home Member, for dis- 
cus>sion, I lake it, not that the Government have come to final conclusions 
on the matter, but that they have come to provisional conclusions wdiich 
they want this House either to endorse or reject. Sir, 1 have no doubt 
in my mind to reject one part of the proposal made by the Honourable 
the Home Member, while I am willing to accept the other part. The 
first and the most fundamental part of the Honourable the Home 
Member ^s proposal is, Accept the principle of the majority report.^ 
And what is that principle ? Leave the constitution as it is, but make 
minor changes here and there. By all means make minor changes, but 
as practical statesmen, may I ask you, what was the object of this 
inqxiiry ^ What is the object of this discussion f What is it you are 
now bent upon ? What was th§ object of the reforms ? After more 
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tlian a century of British rule, the declared object was to train people 
in the ai‘t of responsible government, not merely to make a few people 
good administrators. The object was not merely to create A, B or 

G as good Ministers. The object, the more laudable object, the more 
real object, was to train people in the art of responsible government. 
It is that question which you have to face as statesmen. .\re you satis- 
fied that the recommendations made by the majority will satisfy that 
test Is the machinery which you have now devised and which you 
have now closely examined with the help of the materials which you 

had fit to train the people in the art of responsible government ? Sir, 

I ask every member of the majority in all honesty to put his hand to his 
heart and answer that question honestly. I ask him of his experience 
in this very Assembly. T am not now going into the question of dyarchy. 
I am more familiar. Sir, with the Central Government. I lent my 
apprentice hand to the working of the reforms, honestly, sincerely, and 
lent my wholehearted co-operation to the working of the central 
constitution. 

Mr. T. G. G-oswami : You wasted your energy. 

Diwam Bahadur T. Rangachariar : What is my experience ? My 
ideas are well conveyed by Sir Alfred Mond when he spoke in the 

House of Commons. He havS beautifully expressed the position of the 

Central Government. Speaking in the House of Commons, this is Avhat 
Sir Alfred Mond said : 

The creation of a Parliament such as we have created, with certain powers 
and yet without responsibility, raises questions of the very gravest difficulty. 
I remember very well listening to a debate in the Delhi Assembly, when the Budget 
was thrown out by that Assembly. Member after Member got up and said that, of 
course, they could quite easily reject the Budget, because it was certain that the 
Vreeroy would certify it and the country would go on just the same ’ — This 
is for the henefit of the Honourable^ the Finance Member — (The Honourable Sir 
Basil Blackett: ''This was not last March. (An Honourable Member: "It 
refers to 1924.") " That is one of the evils of divorcing responsibility from power 


The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett : That is the old days. 

Diwan Bahadur T. Rangachariar : This is under the new consti- 
tution : 

' ' I ,am certain if those same Members had known that their action would mean 
the cessation of the machinery of government in India, the stoppage of the payment 
'of salaries, the stoppage of order and law in their country, they would never have 
taken the step that they took on that occasion. The mere creation of an Assembly 
that has no power and is irresponsible, brings with it difficulties and dangers, and 
one cannot, therefore, be surprised in any representative body to find a certain 
impatience and resentment of the fact that people are asked to come and spend many 
months " — of 'valuable timSt you may take it — " taking part in debates the 
result of which will, they know before they begin, be practically nugatory." 

Sir, that sums up the situation so far as the Central Government is 
concerned. Here is an elected majority, an irresponsible elected 
majority, if that would gladden the hearts of the Treasury Benches. 
You have got an irresponsible elected majority, with power to vote 
down and an Executive which is not responsible to this House 
(Mr. A, Eangaswamy Iyengar : ‘‘ Neither to God nor man.”) They arc 
supposed io be responsible to some people abroad. Now, Sir, liow long 
can you tolerate that system of government ? I ask, in all honesty, 
do you expect us, business people, professional people, to come and devote 
our time here and spend months in discussing questions which affect the 
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well-being of the country when we know perfectly well that our votes 
do not count, that you are there irremovable, immovable Oin Ronourahle 
Member : Like the Himalayas sitting on the Himalayas '? DM the 
majority face that question ? Did they interest themselves in that ques- 
tion ? I quite agree that by the terms of reference their liands and feet 
and tongue and pen were tied. But who is to blame for that ? Not we. 
We urged times out of number that the terms of reference were too 
narrow, too limited, and that they would bring no satisfaction. Now, 
what are the disclosures made ? They are there. The majority have in 
numerous places referred to the defects, I will only give my reference to 
the pages, and they say that by the terms of reference they are unable 
to go into them. (Pages 1, 24, 25, 97, and 106.) May I ask,. what is it 
you are doing now ? Why do yofu ask us to accept this principle of 
stagnation ? They say they are not slaves of dates. But, Sir, they are 
slaves of phrases. If really it is your honest conviction that you are going 
to stand by the Preamble of the Government of India Act, 1919, if you are 
going to stand by it, why invite all this farce of discussion to-day ? Why 
pretend that you are going to proht by the debates in this Assembly 1 
What is the use of discussing this question and asking us to extend the 
hand of comradeship, the hand of fellowship and friendslii}) ? To what 
purpose I aslc, if you are going to stand, as the Honourable the Home 
Member told us to-day that he is going to stand, by every word of the 
Preamble ? If so, say so at once, let us part company, I shall say good- 
bye to this Assembly" I do not do any useful work. I am speaking in 
all seriotisuess to the Treasury Benches, to whom is commitled the charge 
of 320 millions of civilised people — I ask you to take note of it. Here 
I present you two great individuals to-day. Here is my Honourable friend, 
Pandit Motilal Nehru offering his hand of fellowship. II*'^re is my Honour- 
able friend at the other pole. Sir Sivaswamy Aiyer, asking you to grasp 
that hand. I ask you in all seriousness, what is the significance of this 
action to-day. Consider it carefully. Do not scoff at it. There are 
difficulties. You are there to overcome difficulties. Did you not overcome 
difficulties with the great Germans ? (An HonoicraUe Member : They 

create difficulties. Did you not overcome difficulties in Canada, in 
Australia, in Africa and other places ? That there are difficulties I do not 
deny. Tll^» very presence of my Honourable friends. Colonel Crawford. 
Mr. Cocke, Mr. Kabeer-ud-clin Ahmed — they are difficulties to deal with. 
Deal with them mercifully, deal with them sympathetically by all means. 

I know for certain that my Honourable friend, Mr. Kabeer-ud-din Ahmed 
is not serious in his interruptions. His great community I know, whether 
they are Khilafatists, or otherwise, — the Muhammadans T may take it, I 
hope I speak with the authority of the Muhammadan representati'T.s here, 
when T say that the Muhammadan community is as eager as anybody else 
to get this constitution put on a sounder basis than it is to-day. If there 
is any Honourable Muhammadan gentleman who thinks that this consti- 
tution is satisfactory and does not demand an immediate change, let him 
rise and I will bow to him.. Sir, what is the evidence placed before you ? 
Even ray Honourable friend, Mr. Kabeer-ud-din Ahmed dare not rise ; 
he knows the mind of the people. Different people claim to speak on 
behalf of the masses. I claim to speak on behalf of the masses. Colonel 
Crawford claims to speak on behalf of the masses, and I do not know who 
else claims to speak on behalf of the masses. I do not thinjk any of us should 
bother ourselves much about that. What is the object of a Government ? 
Tb with the mteBigentsia of' the people. Now, you have the intelli- 
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gentsia of the Indian people, from His Highness the Aga Khan down- 
wards. You have Sir Ali Imam, Sir Krishna Gupta, and various other 
gentlemen who have occupied positions of responsibility and power, and 
what is it that they say ? Is there one dissentient voice among the intel- 
ligentsia ? However much they may differ on the question of communal 
electorates, whether there should be reserved seats, or more seats than 
ten, or whether the number of seats should correspond to the population, 
and all that — ^whatever differences there may be they are on matters of 
detail, but on the fundamental points which are embodied in the amendment 
and which are now placed before the House I claim that there is not a 
tittle of difference of opinion, among the Indians. I do not count my 
Anglo-Indian friends in that though I wish they could join ns in the 
matter, nor do I claim to speak on behalf of the Anglo-Indian friends. But 
I claim to speak on behalf of my Hindu friends, Mussalman friends, 
Indian Christian friends, Parsi friends, Punjabi friends, Sikh friends, 
Madrasi friends, non-Brahmin friends, Brahmin friends, Maharatta. friends, 
non-Brahmin Maharatta friends — by whatever name you may call them, 
and there is no recognisable difference of opinion on fundamentals. I am 
glad that my Honourable friend, Pandit Motilal Nehru who has so far 
stood out of this programme has to-day joined us in making this demand. 
We, Liberals, Moderates, Conventionists, Besantites and what not™ -all of us 
have been of this opinion, but my Honourable friend Pandit Motilal Nehru 
stood out of this, but I am glad that he has joined us. {An Honourable 
Member : Will you join in the means ? That is another question. 
We are now to-day offering you in the shape of this amendment this hand 
of fellowship. We are not offering it as a menace. It is offorocl purely 
out of ^sincere friendship, it is offered purely out of sincere conviction that 
you should embark upon an examination of this constitution agreeing to 
some of these fundamental, if not all, so that we may come to an amicable 
understanding, so that the brains of the country may be devoted to some 
more useful purpose. For the last five years what is this spectacle you are 
witnessing ? You are supposed to be in charge of the best interests of the 
country. What is the spectacle you are witnessing during all this time 1 
What are all these brains and the brains outside doing 1 Should they 
not be devoted to constructive work, to develop industries, to foster 
education, to increase irrigation works, to give" you ideas and work them 
out ? What is it you have done by means of these reforms 1 You have 
driven the whole brains of the country into an agitation : This consti- 
tution is bad and give me another constitution.’’ You say ‘‘ I do not 
know w^heiher it is good or bad. You try it. You try it.” Are you so 
barren of statesmanship that you cannot take the people off this agitation 
and set them to honest, earnest, constructive work ? That is the appeal 
I make to Ihe Treasury Benches. Do not think that we have come here 
to wTangle. We have not come for that purpose. We have come here 
so that we may come to a proper understanding of the question. You 
had better take the people off to other channels that they may not think 
of the constitution, by putting it on a firm automatic basis. Create a 
machinery for examination, let us all examine and put the constitution on 
a firm basis. In the meahwhile we will extend to you the hand of co- 
operation and try to improve the conditions of the country. 

Tl^ Honourable Sir Charles Innes (Commerce Member) : I thank 
you, Sir, for this opportunity of intervening in this debate. I think that 
it is important that I should explain at a comparatively early stage the 
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attitude of Government in regard to the amendment moved by the 
Honourable Pandit Motilal Nehru. I must confess, Sir, that I was 
genuinely disappointed when I saw that amendment. I- am an incurable 
optimist and I had hoped that the speeches of the Secretary of State for 
India and His Excellency the Viceroy would have had some effect upon 
my Honourable friends opposite. I had hoped that they would definitely 
lay aside for the time being their demand for Swaraj and would have 
set themselves soberly and wholeheartedly to work the present consti- 
tution, defective though it may be, realising as practical men that 
that is the surest and the most expeditious way of achieving the end 
they have at heart. Instead of that, Sir, we have an amendment proposed 
in the old familiar terms. I can see the Honourable Pandit Motilal Nehru 
in the watches of the night wearily penning those sonorous sentences and as 
he did so, I think he must have hummed to himself the words of the old 
tune : 


Come under the old umbrella. 

I congratulate him on having devised an umbrella big enough to hold 
both himself and my Honourable friend Sir Sivaswamy Aiyer. Sir, it 
is easy to foretell the lines which this debate will take. We have 
had tile linked sweetness, rather long drawn out, of my Honourable 
friend the Pandit. We have had the trenchant speech of Colonel 
Cra,wford, we have had a weighty oration from Sir Sivaswamy Aiyer, 
we have had the literary grace of Mr. Shanmukham Chetty and, Sir, 
in due course we shall have the polished irony of Mr. Jinnah. Then, 
Sir, we shall get the mellifluous imaginations of Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya and, finally Sir, if your favour extends so far, we shall come 
to the breezy exuberances of Mr, Abhyankar, and. Sir, when all is 
said and done, I am afraid that no further light will have been thrown 
upon a subject which is already threadbare. I am a man of few words, 
and I can promise that at any rate my contribution to the debate will 
not be a very lengthy one. I will confine myself to restating the position 
of Government in the broadest and briefest possible way. Pandit 
Motilal Nehru said he did not propose to w'aste the time of the House by 
referring to the recommendations of the majority report. May I say in 
return that I do not propose to waste the time of the House by referring 
in any deiail to the terms of this portentous amendment (Pandit Motilal 
Nehru : That finishes the matter then.’O I propose to deal with the 
matter on the broadest lines. 

Now, Sir, the objective which every one of us has is the same. We 
are all agreed that the objective is responsible self-government for India 
within the Empire. The only difference that lies between** the Benches 
opposite and the Benches on this side of the House is in regard to the 
manner, the measure and the time of the advance. Now, I should lil<e 
to concentrate, first on that word manner because I am afraid that 
it is on this point that there may be a fundamental variance of opinion 
between my Honourable friends opposite and the Treasury Benches. As I 
understand this amendment, it first lays down certain principles or de- 
mands for fundamental changes in the Government of India Act. It asks 
the British Parliament to affirm those demands and when that has been 
done a round table conference or some other machinery is to be devised 
to work out the details and to embody these demands in a workable 
scheme. Then the decree of that round table conference is to be registered 
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by Parliament and the scheme is to be embodied in a Statute. Now, the 
amendment leaves it rather vague, purposely vague, whether the approval 
of Parliament to these demands is to be a condition precedent to the 
assembling of that round table conference (Pandit Motilal Nehru : Not a 
comma to be changed.’') That is precisely what I anticipated. The 
Honourable Pandit Motilal Nehru has told us that he has given us the 
hand of fellowship. He has said that he has made us an offer. It is 
true that he said it was a minimum offer. He is not prepared to derogate 
from his demand an iota. 

Pandit Motilal Nehru : May I explain myself, Sir. What I meant 
was that any scheme which has been devised by representatives of all 
interests silting together in a round table conference will be in its very 
nature a scheme in which no comma or full stop can be changed as 
we shall all be parties to it'. That is what I meant. 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes : I gather from the Honourable 
Pandit sitting opposite that he has not changed in the very slightest 
r^^spect from the opinion which he expressed in February 1924 in this 
House. Then, Sir, I can only express my surprise at the congratulations 
which my Honourable friend Mr. Rangachariar extended to himself for 
having roped in the Swaraj Party. As far as I can see my Honourable 
friend Mr, Eangachariar and my Honourable friend Sir Sivaswamy 
Aiyer have been led kindly but firmly into the parlour of Pandit Motilal 
Nehru. (Mr. A. Bangaswami Iyengar : We were together last year 
too,”) 1 am glad that Pandit Motilal Nehru made that interruption. 
For it has, I think, clarified the position. As I understand it, this 
amendment is intended definitely to repudiate the Preamble of the Gov- 
ernment of India Act. It is intended definitely to repudiate in particular 
those words : 

The time and manner of such advance can he determined only by the British 
Parliament upon whom responsibility lies for the welfare and advancement of the 
Indian peoples.^’ 

The amendment is definitely intended to challenge the proposition that 
any extraneous authority, whether the British Government or not, can 
settle these matters for India, If that is the position (An Ilonoural)le 
Member : Quite right ”) then the House will realise that Government 
must oppose this amendment and oppose it in the most unhesitating and 
plainest fashion. That is not a proposition which we can accept. (An 
Honourahle Member : ‘‘ You are bound hand and foot.”) The Secretary 
of State in his speech, to which frequent reference has been made to-day, 
has said that the permanent and static effect of the Government of India Act 
lies in the Preamble. On that basis, he appealed for the co-operation of 
India. This amendment in effect means the rejection of that co-operation. 
It says, '‘We repudiate your Preamble and we refuse co-operation on 
those terms.” Well, Sir, we are few in numbers on this side of the 
House, and we cannot stop the House from passing this amendment. But, 
Sir, I hope the House will realise that if they do pass this amendment 
they v»?ill be committing a very grave mistake. The offer of co-operation 
has been made to you by His Majesty’s Government. The effect of this 
amendment will be to reject that offer with contumely and defiance. I 
can only say that that is a very grave mistake. The Honourable Pandit 
Motilal Nehru said that there was no sanctity in preambles and that 
preambles could be’ altered. That, Sir, is perfectly true. But my Honour- 
able friend has omitted to notice that that Preamble states a claim on the 
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part of tlie British GoTermnent, a claim from which this House eannot be 
allowed to derogate in any way at all. The British Goyernment hold the 
responsibility for the people of India, not for one section oO the people, 
not for the intelligentsia, not for the people that I see round me in this 
House, but for the whole people of India. That is the claim that is 
stated in the Preamble and that is the claim which we on the Treasury 
Benches eannot allow you in any way to diminish or derogate, and if 
you ask lue, Sir, what right we hare to^ make that elaim_ I can answer 
you in a very few words. {An Honourable Member : “ Divine right.'’; 

Diwan Bahadur T. Eangachariar : Can we not ask jmu to depart 
from it ? 

The Honourable Sir Charles lanes ; You can alter the Preamble 
but vou cannot alter that claim. I will tell you why, if you will give 
some little time. For the last one hundred years or so, almost by 
accident, certainly not by design, the British Government have assumed 
responsibility for India. They assumed responsibility, not merely as 
I said, for one section of the Indian people but for India as a whole. 

In the coarse of that 100 years we have given you what you never had 
before. We have given you peace. {An Honourable Member : 

“ Emasculation.”) We have given you peace and good govoynmeht ; 
and I defy any fair-minded, unprejudiced man to stand up in this House 
and say that the effect of the British Government on India has not on 
the whole been very good. And now. Sir, after those 100 years or so a 
new generation has arisen, a new generation which does not know the 
horrors of chaos and anarchy, a new generation which does not know what 
it means, for no maai’s life, no woman’s honour, to be safe. A fraction, 
a “Very small fraction of that generation, now comes to us and says, 

“ Thank you— your work is done.” Well, Sir, when you come to us and 
tell us that, we have a right to ask, in the first place, what are your 
credentials ? {An Honourable Member : “'Wq are the people of the 
country.”) In tlie second place, what guarantees can you offer for that 
stability without which the self-government that you claim will be a mock- 
ery and a danger ? 

I have dealt with the question of the manner ; that is the easiest 
part of iny task. I come to much more difScult questions, namely, 
the pace and measure of the advance. This opens up of course the 
whole question of dyarchy ; and I have noticed that most of the Honour- 
able Members who have spoken to-day on the opposite side have devoted* 
themselves to proving tlial dyarchy is unworkable. Mow, Sir, we on thi.s 
side of the House have no special fondness, to use Sir Sivaswamy Aiycr’s 
phrase, for dyarchy. We do not claim very much for it. All we claim 
- for it is this, that it was the best device, the best instrument that we could 
devise, for this transitional period when you are advancing to full self- 
government. Whatever you may say against dyarc’ny, you must admit 
this that it was at any rate an honest attempt to transfer, not the whole 
responsibility but partial responsibility to the representatives of the people. 
What we claim for it, Sir, I say, is that it was the best demce we could 
think of for this transitional period. And it is a curious fact that the 
amendment itself admits the need for a transitional period and also the 
need of dyarchy in the Central Government in that transitional period. 
{An Honourable Member : “ Question.”) But I do nc^ wish to take up 
debating points of the kind. I am quite_ prepared to admit that dyarchy 
is difficult to work, but we do not admit that it is unworkable. I do 
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not wish in any way to go. in detail into the objections against dyarchy 
which have been mentioned in the minority report with that temperateness 
and ability which one would expect from the distinguished authors of the 
report, 1 think in essence their objections to dyarchy may be boiled down 
to this. Incomplete self-government is always unsatisfying. Wherever 
you have a country with incomplete self-government, that country is 
always reaching out for full self-government. People who have onl}^ got 
a part of what they want take no stock of what> they have got, but their 
mouths water for tha,t part which is still withheld from them. That I think 
is the reason why the Ministers of the Provinces have comp>lained of the 
difficulty of working dyarchy. That I think is the reason why Honourable 
Members of this House think that up here they have not got all the power 
that they ought to have. Where you have not got full responsibility, 
I quite admit that a legislative body is apt to do irresponsible things. 
That I think is in essence the case against dyarchy, I fully admit the 
force of that case. All I claim for it is that it is a transitional device. 
But the real question is not whether dyarchy is in itself a good thing but 
what you are going to put in its place. Now the answer you give me at once 
is full self-government subject to certain safeguards. I am prepared to 
admit that that is the logical answer. I know that a stage where you 
have not got full self-government, must always be difficult. But, Sir, 
we have to look at the difficulties in the way of this demand for full 
self-government. Sir Sivaswamy Aiyer suggested that a difficulty was 
that we did not think there was capacity among Indians. I would like 
to say that we on the Treasury Benches do not claim, never have claimed, 
that there are not extremely able men among Indians. Indeed, Sir, it 
would be a poor compliment to my Honourable Colleagues on my right 
and on my left. Nor, Sir, is it fear of anti-British action. Nor, Sir, is 
it the complaint of a lack of responsibility on the part of this House. 
It is true that every now and then this House has passed Resolutions 
which I personally do not approve, but speaking for myself I may say 
at once that I have had the greatest help from this House. With regard 
to practically every Bill I have had to put before them I have had the 
greatest co-operation from them. It is not those reasons, not those reasons 
in the very least. The reasons are and I will put them very briefly, and 
now I come upon ground which I must tread very delicately, for I would 
like the House to believe that I would not willingly say a single provo- 
cative word that would in any way raise the temper of this debate. The 
^ first point I wish to submit to the House is, just look at the mere size 
of India. (Laughter.) Mr. Ranga Iyer with his usual eloquence referred 
me to Canada. Canada, Sir, is a big country I admit, but does Mr, 
Ranga Iyer realize -the exact population of Canada ? It is about 16 
minion people, and in India you have got 320 millions. Now if there is * 
one thing that we know about democratic institutions more than another, 
it is that democratic institutions ordinarily have flourished best in small 
coimnunitios. They have never yet been tried anywhere in the world on 
the scale which you ask us to try them at once, here and now, in India. 
That is the first point. The second point — and here I must myself keep 
offi forbidden ground-— is this. I mil give you one quotation from Lord 
Bryce. I thinli the whole House would admit that Lord Bryce was a 
perfectly iiiipartial philosopher. In fact I think you will all admit that 
his book on Modern Democracies was not written with any reference to 
India, {An Sonourahle Member : He was a reactionary Liberal.’’) 
Let me read to you a few words : 
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Social structure is an important factor. Where men are diyided by language or 
by religion or by caste restrictions grounded on race or occupation, there are grounds 
for mutual distrust and animosity which make it hard for them to act together or for 
each section to recognize equal rights in the other.” 

Now, Sir, my friend, Mr. Rangacliariar and some other Members of this 
House will remember the very remarkable speech delivered in September 
1921 in this House by Mr. Clayton. He was talking on the same subject 
that Ave are talking about to-day, and he quoted from a Spani.sh- American 
philosopher, Mr, George Santyana, a man Avho also Avas not Avriting with 
any special reference to India at all. The main point of Mr. Clayton 
and of his reference to this philoisopher was this, that in any country w'here 
you wash to set up complete self-government, you must first haA^e what 
is called fundamental unanimity. Noav I think you Avill all agree with 
me that that is absolutely necessary: Unless you get that fundamental 
unanimity, you haA^e not got that guarantee of stability Avhich you must 
have unless your self-government is to be a positive danger. 

Now, Sir, if I may 

DiAvan Bahadur T. Rangachariar : Unanimity amongst Indians t 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes : I say, Sir, that that fanda- 
mental unanimity is not present in India to-day. 
If my Honourable friend Mr. Rangachariar will 
examine his OAvn conscience honestly, he Avill agree Avith me. 

Diwan Bahadur T. Rangachariar : I have examined it very care- 
fully. 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes : Then, Sir, let me quote one more 
passage from Bryce. It is a very short one. What Bryce said was this : 

The very notion of establishing a Govei’nnient by the votes of citizens and 
controlling the action of a Legislature and an executive by holding the ^presentatives 
responsible for the use they might make of their power, was not within the horizon 
of the vast bulk of the colonial subjects of Spain : much. less could they work the 
elaborate machinery of two Legislative Houses with an elected President and his 
Ministers. ' ^ 

And wdiat Avas the result f The result Avas that in those Spanish 
American Colonies, there was, in the wmrds of Bryce a long Avelter 

of revolutions and dictatorships. There is our dilemma. On 

the one hand, you^ have a desire, a perfectly natural and 
perfectly legitimate desire, Avhicli Ave on these Benches respect 1o the 
full. You haA^e a desire for adAa^nce and indeed for full self-gOA^^runient. 
On the other hand, we cannot helx) seeing the graA'^e dangers of that 
advance being too premature. It is just as if Ave Avere on the edge of a 
clifi and at our feet there were a deep abyss. On the other side of the 
abyss there is a cliff covered Avith fioAvers. Honourable Members 
opposite fasten their eyes upon those floAvers. We, by our training, by 
our temperament, it may be, Ave cannot help thinking mostly of ^he abyss. 
And that is the difficulty to-day. {Mi\ A. Bangaswami Iyengar : That 
is the real difficulty.’^) I am quite sure that the next question will 
be this. You will say, the House aaIII say, to me, Yes. You say this 
mow, and you A?iil say it also in 1929 ; and you will go on saying it. You 
are merely saying it, because you Avant to find excuses for delay.” I admit. 
Sir, that that is the real difficulty of the case. I admit, Sir, I personally 
haA'G got no solution to offer for that difficulty, and do not believe that 
anyone of the Honourable Members opposite has any solution for it : and 
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that is why we, His Majei^ty’s Government and the Government of^ India, 
feel that the only possible way of finding a solution of these difficulties 
is to have an examination by a perfectly impartial Royal Commission. 
Pandit Motilal Nehru will say : We can give you a solution He 
cannot give us the solution because he is too closely connectea and too 
narrowly concerned. We cannot offer a solution for the very same reason. 
I agree entirely with the Honourable the Leader of the House that that 
problem that we have to face in India to-day is probably the greatest 
political problem that has ever tax:ed the ingenuity of man. I believe that 
with all my heart and with all my soul. We say that for the solution of 
that problem we must get the greatest brains in the Empire. Indian and 
European must work together in the solution of that problem. 

Mr, A. Rangaswami Iyengar : That is what we want. That is our 
Resolution. 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes : I am very glad to hear that, and 
w'e must also have the help of His Majesty's Government. But, believe 
me, Sir, when we talk about co-operation in the solution of this problem, 
we must clear our minds of all cant. Let the co-operation be real, let 
there he no spirit of bitterness. Let there be no spirit of hatred, 
malice and all uncharitableness. It is, as I say, the greatest problem 
that has ever faced the world, and if we are to solve this problem, we 
must attack it in the words of the English Prayer book With a humble 
and contrite heart." We must try to rid our roinds of suspicions of 
one another. Sir Sivaswamy Aiyer told us that we are not sincere. 
I have served India for 27 years* now and I can assure him that I am as 
sincere in my desire to find a solution of this problem as ho can be 
himself, I am aware, Sir, that I am offering you merely a negative 
solution, and I am afraid that I have not satisfied the House by what 
I have said. But, Sir, we, we in the Government, we probably see more 
than you who are outside. You in this House, you are disappointed 
when your Resolutions are not accepted. You are disappointed that 
your BiUs do not go through as rapidly as you think they ought to. 
Believe me, Sir, those are unessentials. We, who are inside the Govern- 
ment, see that the tide is flowing very much faster than this House 
realises it. I say it, Sir, hut it is no comfort to me to say that, because 
I, Sir, am a Conservative ; yon may even call me a die-hard. But 
whatever I am, I stand for India. I hold with all my heart nud with 
all my soul that if England leaves India one day before her mission 
is done, if indeed she weakens her hold one day before her task is 
finished, then I believe that the consequences for India may be disastrous. 
But whatever the effects may be, whatever the effect on me may be, 
I have no doubt myself looking back on these last 4 years that the 
progress bas been far more rapid than anyone in this House believes. 
When T reflect how the policy of the Government of India has been 
informed by Indian ideas, when I look upon the rapid Indianizatio^a of 
the services, then, Sir, I feel that the Honourable Pandit Motilal Nehru 
may say, and that truly, in the words of Arthur Hugh Clough : 

Tor while the tired waves, vainly breaking, 

. Seem here no painful inch to gain, 

Tar back, through creeks and inlets making, 

Comes silent, flooding in, the main.^*' 
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Pandit Motilal Nehru : Sir, in view of the fact ihat my Honourable 
friend when he rose said that he was going to explain the attitude of the 
Government, may I be permitted to ask him a question f As you will 
remember, I said in the course of my speech that the amendment I was 
proposing was in the nature of a proposal. Has the Government got any 
counter-proposal to make, or is there none ? That is the question I want 
to ask. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman : Sir, I will deal with that 
point when I speak on the amendment. 

Mr. T. 0. Goswami (Calcutta Suburbs : Non-Muhammadan Urban) : 
You wdll agree with me, Mr. President, that it is not easy for me to follow 
the champion debater on the Government side. But I have this comfort 
that the Honourable Sir Charles Innes is invariably less formidable when 
he strays outside his own sulyect of coal and steel and deals with theoretical 
questions and moral issues. I wonder if he has heard of the cypher that 
in little place attests a million. I think Sir Charles Innes has sufficiently 
reinforced the Honourable the Home Member’s speech, which had very 
little consolation to offer to either to himself or this House. He has added 
a cypher to Sir Alexander’s great accompt. Sir Charles Innes is always 
on very delicate ground when he gets out all his statistics about steel and 
coal and discusses moral issues, and I found he was on particularly slippery 
ground when he talked of not only Bryce but George Santyana. ^ Well, 
Sir, I shall not hold a scholastic controversy across the floor with Sir 
Charles Innes. 

Sir, I thought Sir Sivaswamy Aiyer answered Colonel Crawford very 
effectively by a question, namely, which is the majority and which is the 
minority report ? Handy dandy, which is the ghost, which is the man. 
The only substantial point which Colonel Crawford attempted to make was 
the point that perhaps the minority members of the Committee had started 
with a bias. Nowf we have definite evidence, by the admission of the 
Honourable Sir Muhammad Shafi, that the Government members who 
went into that Committee did not go with a free and unbiassed mind^. 
Nay, more, their consciences were shackled by — I shall use a very mild 
expression and even borrow a phrase from — Sir Sivaswamy Aiyer — the 
trommels of office. — I am tempted to use much stronger language. 

Sir, I was very greatly surprised to find that, long before Lord Birken- 
head’s celebrated statement in the House of Lords, my countrymen were 
eagerly expecting a declaration of any importance from that quarter. T 
do not know if I should be violating any convention if I read from a letter 
which I addressed to my late Chief, Mr. C. R. Das, on the 10th of June 
from London, and which arrived unfortunately a few days after his death. 
jThis was my impression of the situation in England about a month before 
Lord Birkenhead’s statement : 

The atmosphere here is not hostile to India, but I do not see any real 
desire to settle the Indian question. And why should there be ? Lord Beading must 
bo glorying in the success of brute force. As for Birkenhead,.... ” — I omit a 
few compUments — a brilliant man, a blustering debater, it is only the lime-liglt 
he cares for. It does not seem to me that he has made any effort to underfstand the 
Indian problem, and the discussions with Beading must be very one-sided indeed. 
Expect nothing from Beading. Nor do I think it advisable to seeh a settlement. 
The slightest hint that we want a settlement puts the back up of these people. I do 
not know if there is morality in politics. Certainly there is noifb m British or Indo- 
British polities ; so that you can never get them to appreciate the moral justice of a 
settlement. ’ ' 
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I subsequently found that my countrymen were agitated and dis- 
appointed by Lord Birkenhead’s speech. Of that speech His Excellency 
Lord Reading the other day said in this House : 

It cannot be doubted that liis survey of the situation 

That is to say, the survey of the situation by Lord Birkenhead : 

' ‘ formed an important event in the history of political development in India. ’ ’ 

Sir, the history of India must indeed be a record of very poor and trivial 
events if we are constrained to endorse this quixotic hyperbole. I remem- 
ber Lord Birkenhead reading out — ^the elocution was beautiful — from his 
carefully prepared manuscript on the 7th July, in the House of Lords. I 
should like this House to consider the antecedents of the man whose well- 
prepared rhetoric we have been asked to take seriously, either as words 
of the oracle or as conclusions of a profound philosopher. I acknowledge, 
however, that Lord Birkenhead placed us in a deep debt of platitude. 
Let me recall the history of Lord Birkenhead. He has made co-operation 
a sine qua no^i of further advance. The Party to which he belonged in 
1914 spoke through its then Leader in the House of Commons as follows, 
about the Irish question : 

What is the position I As my noble friend has pointed out, there is in Ulster 
a great army, admittedly a powerful army, thoroughly organised and now completely 
armed and that army has been formed openly and avowedly formed for the express 
purpose of resisting by arms submission to a Dublin Parliament which has been, and 
I suppose is to a certain extent still, the professed policy of His Majesty ^s 
Government 

^That was apparently the view of constitutionalism which not only Lord 
Birkenhead practised but in which he took pride and on which he throve. 
Then, I remember, Sir, in 1922 Lord Birkenhead supporting the Irish 
Free State Bill. But before that there is another chapter of incidents 
which we must remember in order to understand fully some passages in 
his great pronouncement. Before 1922 — during the years 1920 and 1921 
— when reprisals were rife in Ireland, members of the Government, in 
which Lord Birkenhead occupied the exalted position of Lord High 
Chancellor — I have heard with my own ears — gloated over reprisals in 
Ireland day ^ after day on the floor of the House of Commons; and words 
like murderers assassins ” were freely used in reference to Michael 
Collins and Arthur Griffiths, whose hands Lord Birkenhead had to shake 
a year later. And let me remind you of one other incident, to supply the 
requisite perspective. That was Lord Carson’s reference to Lord 
Birkenhead in the House of Lords on the occasion of the passing of the 
Irish Free State Bill, when he reminded Lord Birkenhead of the ladder 
by which he had^ risen to power, of the hand which had guided him along 
the steps of personal advancement. Now I suppose we shall be able better 
to understand, in the light of the personal history of Lord Birkenhead, his 
epigram Wise men are not slaves of dates.” Another sentence of his 
has been quoted in this House. The door was never closed; it is open 
to-day. ” I am sure Lord Birkenhead has realised in his chequered career 
that the door can never be shut, that the door must necessarily be open. 
And I think, if Lord Birkenhead bars and bolts his door against this 
Resolution, we shall find a way of bursting that door open. 

Sir, I shall npt waste words in killing dyarchy after it has been scotch- 
ed. After the learned discourse of my dear and Honourable friend 
Mr. Shanmukham Chetty I think I will leave dyarchy to die in peace. 
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After all, as we have been reminded by my leader Pandit Motilal Nehru, 
the Government of which Sir William Marris, the literary parent of the 
Reform Scheme, is the head’, has unequivocally declared that dyarchj^ will 
not work, that it must go. 

I have heard it said, about Mr. Das’s last pronouncement in Paridpur, 
that that great statesman had at last learnt by experience the efficacy and 
the need of co-operation. His great and noble declaration has been taken 
as an abdication of principles for which he stood, for which he founded 
the Swaraj Party and for which, I am sure I am right in saying, he laid 
down his life. There was no abdication at all. And here I come to what 
I really wanted to say this,, afternoon, — and that not to the Treasury 
Benches but to my own countrymen. I tell my countrymen present here 
that if they are not ready to prepare a sanction for this Resolution, they 
should not pass it. (Hear, hear.) I do not want this Resolution to be pass- 
ed unless every one who votes for this Resolution is pledged to support it 
by action, to uphold it even unto death, (Hear, hear.) I was pained 
to hear two recent pronouncements from very distingui.shed leaders of my 
country. Mr. Chintamani and Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, quite recently 
spoke on the Reforms Report. And what did they say ? They said that 
this constitution was entirely unworkable, but that we must not obstruct 
that Constitution, that we must work it. I leave it to these hratves gens, 
Sir, to work the unworkable constitution. But let them not vote for ihu 
amendment then, who in this House think likewise. I would rather that 
this amendment is lost than that one single man who votes for this amend- 
ment should flinch from the consequences of upholding it by all possible 
means. 

Sir, there is another thing that I wish to say. We of the Swaraj 
Party, — I am sorry to have to repeat a phrase which I have used very 
very often, — are for peaceful adjustment of interests. I believe in that, 
and the Swaraj Party is not only committed to that principle, but has 
so far, I venture to say, worked for that policy, ilr. Das in his last gesture 
probably made it more clear and manifest than it was ever made before. 
But, Sir, I say this, that not only are the Preamble and the Constitution 
not sacred to us, but that the Empire itself is no inviolable pxdnciple. There 
is an allegiance which transcends all other earthly allegiance, and that is 
allegiance to the land to which we ow^e our birth. We are striving after 
an adjustment of interests, and for that we have made what I regard as a 
very humble offer, *what I regard as a most modest proposal. Compromise 
necessarily means yielding on both sides; it also necessitates respect for 
each other sentiments. But one thing is certain, — and let me say it 
clearly — ^that if we cannot have Swaraj within the Empire, we shall have 
it outside the Empire. Hear, hear, from the Swarajist Benches.) Have 
I exceeded my time, Sir ? If you will permit me, Sir, I should just like 
to say one thing more 

Mr. President *. The Honourable Member has one minute more. 

Mr. T. 0. Groswami : Thank you. This is a race with time. I 'was 
going to say that a blind fortune and an erring Providence may have xoro- 
vided a certain number of human beings the congenial occupation of plun- 
dering and misgoverning a luckless world. But let the^e men remember — 
let them never forget — ^that theirs also is a sorrow ‘ ‘ which men dare not 
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tell, the crowning sorrow of a trust betrayed To me the present Gov- 
ernment of India appear like the aged wanton, to whom Horace addressed 
these words : — 

Lusisti satis f edisti satis, atque lihisti, 

Tempus abire tibi est ; — n$ 

Bideat et pulset tascwa decent ins aetas 

“ Thou has fooled enough hast eaten and drunk enough ; it is time for 
thee to depart ; — ^lest one of an age more appropriate should mock and 
push thee off the stage ’h 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakiirdas (Indian Merchants' Chamber : Indian 
Commerce) : Sir, when I saw the Honourable the Commerce Member rise 
in h.is seat to address the House, I felt that he was going to lay before the 
House some special reasons as to 'why the House should not press this 
Resolution which asks primarily for responsible Ministers in the Central 
Legislature. But as I went on hearing the Honourable the Commerce 
Member, I felt that, if there was any modesty in the Honourable the Home 
Member, because towards the conclusion of his speech he said that he had 
not been able to rise to the heights of Sir Malcolm Hailey's eloquence or 
persuasiveness, Sir Charles Innes had more than made up for the 
defect. But, Sir, it struck me •when my Honourable friend Mr. Shan- 
mukham Chetty was speaking, that the Executive Councillors of the 
Governor General's Council were holding an urgent meeting here, because 
every Honourable Member seemed to go out, and I felt that with the 
Honourable the Vice-President of the Executive Council who is here, it 
was quite possible that there might have been an urgent meeting of the 
Executive Council :n the Executive Councillors' room over there. If the 
decision of the Government of India to oppose this amendment is one that 
we all deplore, I am sure the House v/ill agree with me that the decision 
of the Government of India, if there was an Executive Council meeting here 
this afternoon to ask Sir Charles Innes to address us from the Govern- 
ment Benches after Sir Alexander Muddiman had moved his Resolution, 
was certainly a wise one. For my Honourable friend Sir Charles Innes 
seems to have done his best to cloud the issue before the House in the amend- 
ment of Pandit Motilal Nehru, and has tried, though unsuccessfully, to 
draw a red herring across it. He has tried to frighten, I am quite sure 
quite unsuccessfully, but he made an effort all right, — he has tried to 
frighten my Honourable friend Sir Sivaswamy Aiyer by warning him 
that he was walking into Pandit Motilal's parlour quite unawares. But 
I may assure my Honourable friend Sir Charles Innes that that good 
turn was not needed by Sir Sivaswamy Aiyer, because let me tell my friend 
Sir Charles Innes that Sir Sivaswamy Aiyer, before he came up here as a 
non-official, was a Member of the Madras Executive Council and was a 
Member for law and order, — he occupied an almost identical position to 
the one occupied by the Honourable the Home Member here. I feel, Sir, 
tnat the effort which my Honourable friend Sir Charles Innes made to 
frighten Members like Sir Sivaswamy Aiyer, was neither necessary nor 
desirable, and if he wanted to follow it up 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah : Nor was it dignified. 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas : I leave it to my leader to say that. 
And if my Honourable friend Sir Charles Innes really meant to be sincere 
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in that confusion Avhich appears to ha^e struck him, I wish he had dis- 
cussed it across the floor with the Honourable Pandit Alotilal Nehru who 
rose from his seat and put him a definite question. 

Before, Sir, I put before the Iloiise the reasons why I feel on behalf 
of my constituency that I cannot give a silent vote on this very important 
Eesolution, I would just like to refer to one remark which fell from my 
Honourable friend from Bombay, Mr. Cocke. My Honourable friend is 
generally very good at clearing up any confusion in regard to either facts 
or even figures when they are put on paper, but in this instance he ap- 
peared to me to have been rather confused, a thing which is exceptional 
for him. If I heard him right, my friend said that he understood very 
little of the latter part of Pandit Motilal Nehru’s amendment. Taking my 
■Honourable friend from Bombay at his word, I would suggest to him 
that his difficulty arises from this, not because lie is wanting in intelligence, 
or the amendment is complex, hut because my friend cannot appreciate the 
point where the shoe pinches the Indian, the son of the soil. If Mr. Cocke 
were by any chance an Indian, he v/oiild have had no difficulty in under- 
standing our position, much less in supporting both by speech and vote 
the amendment of Pandit Motilal Nehru. 

Sir, I shall now refer to what is known as the Muddiman Report which 
is under discussion. The Government, Sir, appointed to the Muddiman 
Committee nine members, three of whom were Europeans and six were 
Indians. Of the six Indians one only was a non-official and the other five 
were either officers with Government or had held office in the past with 
great honour to themselves and vrith great credit to the Governments for 
whom they held office. My Honourable friend on my left was the only 
person who could be said not to have been in the know of the secrets of 
administration. Wliat the result, Sir ? In the division on the Report, 
three officials, one member representing European commerce, the Honour- 
able Sir Arthur Proom, and one Indian vrho did not then hold office and 
who had therefore no shackles on him, voted for what is called the majority 
report. The other four Indians v'ho found themselves compelled to put 
in a minority report — all, barring my friend Mr. Jinnah, held office either 
under the Government of India or under one of the major Provincial Gov- 
ernments with distinction. I believe, Sir, that, if the Honourable Mian 
Sir Muhammad Shafi’s opinion ‘is to be taken in his capacity of an Indian, 
without the burden of an official, the scales would ebamre and tlie majority 
would become the minority and the minority the majority. Herein, Sir, 
lies the secret why the whole of the Indian public stand by and support 
what is, wrongly I submit, known as the minority report. To the Indian 
public, Sir, that is the correct report, because the genuine and frank 
opinion of one Indian member would have made all the difference. 

I wish, Sir, in a few words to refer to the Honourable Member of 
that Committee, the Maharajadhiraja, who, though he was not burdened 
with office at that moment, deliberately, and I am sure quite sincerely, — 
I ha,ve no reason at all to doubt his sincerity or honesty of purpose — put 
not only his signature to the majority report but, becoming more loyalist 
than the Rang himself, put an additional supplementary minute to the 
majority report. I will read, Sir, from one paragraph of his minute. The 
Maharajadhiraja says : , 

I, therefore, hold, there is more scope for real advance and for establishinir 
our fitness to rule by working the dual constitution fully and more successfully than 

L4DIP 
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it has been hitherto worked than there is in merely condemning it and asking for 
Provincial Autonomy as an immediate and irreducible demand. First let us give 
conclusive proof of our being able to manage successfully the partial form of 
Besponsible Government which we have got for the first time, before advocating what 
would be, in the present formation of political parties in India and the existing 
electorates, a leap in the dark.^’ 

The Maharajadhiraja, Sir, advises ns to make onrselves fit for freedom 
before we ask for any further advance. When I was reading that 
minute of his, Sir, last March, there came to my mind a quotation from 
Macaulay which I cannot help putting before this House. Lord Macaulay 
in one of his essays says : 

** Many politicians of our time are in the habit of laying it down as a self- 
evident proposition that no people ought to be free till they are fit to use their 
freedom. The maxim is worthy of the fool in the old story, who resolved not to go 
into the water till he had learnt to swim. If men arc to wait for liberty till they 
become wise and good in slavery, they may indeed wait for ever.’’ 

I don’t thinly, Sir, that I need comment on that part of the Eeport any 
further and I feel that the people of India are quite justified in saying 
that the reasoning that the Maharajadhiraja has thought fit to follow is 
not one which commends itself to them. 

Sir, it has been said that the two great communities in India, the 
Hindu and the Muslim communities, are really getting wider and wider 
apart, that there is an increasing cleavage between these two and as long 
aa that is not made up it is neither wise for the people nor advisable for 
the Government to devise any further step of political advance. Many, 
Sir, hwe been the arguments which have been advanced against this 
d-ictum. I wish to ask only one question. Do the Honourable [Members 
sitting on the Benches opposite assure this House that they will within a 
stated period of time see that by continuing the administration for which 
they at present claim so much, these feuds and these small splashes here 
and there will disappear ? I dealt with this part of the question in my 
speech on the main Eesolution in February 1924 and, as other Honourable 
Members have addressed the House about this to-day, I do not wish to 
follow this up any further. 

But I would like certainly, Sir, to put before the House special reasons 
why the Central Legislature in India should not any longer have an 
irremovable and irresponsible executive. Let me, Sir, put to the Honour- 
able Members opposite the question as to how far they have succeeded in 
looking after the Indians who hav'e left India and that too under Govern- 
ment schemes,, Sir, either as coolies or as persons who have gone with the 
concurrence and sanction of the Government ? I need only cite the plight 
of Indians in South Africa, of the way in which, Sir, the trust which the 
British claim they hold or have held from Indians has been sadly but 
sxirely betrayed and of the very weak — that is the mildest wor«l that I 
can. use — of the ineffective and, may I say, Sir, impotent manner in which 
the British Government are able to look after the bare rights of those 
Indians whom they sent there. I will next come a little nearer. Sir, to 
things, at home. I wish the Honourable the Commerce Member was here. 
T would like to ask him, Sir, whether the way in which the Honourable 
thcT Coipmerce Member has looked after the industries of India at this 
juncture, — when industries all over the world are depressed and are passing 
through a crisis, vGien industries in every part of the world' are being 
looked, after by the Governxpenfe concerned im a. manner which is paternal^ — 
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may I ask the Honourable Sir Charles Innes, the Commerce Member with 
the Government of India, whether he can say tha,t, if the Executive were 
responsible to the people, he could afford to look after the industries from 
his seat on the Government Benches in the unsatisfactory manner he has 
done during, say, the last two years. I will. Sir, only quote the way ir 
which the great cotton industry is being starved, Sir, without any reasoi 
and certainly in the fa,ce of and as a challenge to the greatest populai 
agitation that 1 have ever seen go on for the removal of the excise duty. 
Let me, Sir, put to the Commerce Member, now that he has returned to 
his seat, another instance. Let me ask him whether, if he was responsible 
to the House, he would treat the report of the Tariff Board on cement 
in the manner in which he appears to have treated it till now. Let me 
ask him whether he would reject the recommendation of the Tarifl: Board 
regarding the import duty on cement without reference to this House f 
Would he not bring that report before the House for their confirmation of 
Government’s decision, if he was responsible to this House ! I, Sir, do 
not wish to exhaust the patience of this House on these instances. But 
I wish to add one general remark. 

I would remind the Commerce Member that the Tariff Board, whose 
reports he spoke of with so much approval, last year, cannot now be dis- 
owned by him so lightly, when the said Board continue their good work, 
and report on questions referred to them with impartiality, and with 
no extraneous influence working on them, as appears to be the ease to the 
public till now. In two cases, the steel and paper reports of the Tariff 
Board, the Government have thought fit to override their recommenda- 
tions, and offer to the industries concerned less than wha,t the Board re- 
commend. It would be interesting to imow the reasons of Government 
for this purpose, but any amendment in this connection in this House 
would be ineffective as it would involve the finances of the Government. 
I venture to ask the Commerce Member to tell me whether if he were 
responsible to this House he would dare to take these decisions irrespective 
of the public feeling, and what is more important, if he would reject the 
report on cement by the said Board without ascertaining the wishes of the 
House. I feel that I must, Sir, in passing do justice to another Honourable 
Member with whom the commercial community has much to do. I will not. 
Sir, comment. I will only say to the Finance Member that, if he was 
responsible to this House, he would not have been able to persist for the last 
one year in his policy of currency and finance as he has done without giving 
the Assembly an opportunity to discuss it for 12 long months. I do not 
wish. Sir, to comment on this further for reasons which will be obvious to 
the House. And to the Honourable the Home Member may I ask whether 
it would be possible for a responsible Member of the Government of India 
to send out to International Conferences, for which India pays to the 
League of Nations at least 11 lakhs a year, deputations headed never by 
Indians, but always by Britishers. This year, the deputation to the League 
of Nations consists of, Sir, whom as non-official Indian representative ? 
A Maharaja, a very great man — I have nothing to say against him — His 
Highness the Maharaja of Patiala — but can he be said in the slightest 
degree, I wonder if he himself claims, to represent adequately or even in 
the slightest degree the interests of British India. That is the manner 
in which the Government of India go on treating the of)inions of repre- 
sentatives of Indians in an Assembly such as you yourself have started, 
and one after the other you get up and warn us that we should not go 
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further, that we best beware, that we best be cautious, that we should be 
satisfied with what you tell us is good for us. I teil the Members of the 
(iovernuient who have spoken till now that they would not give that ad- 
vice to themselves if they were Indians. If only they were in our posi- 
tion, they would refuse to take that advice from any one. If they were 
to cross over here and we were to cross over there they would talk on this 
question in terms much stronger than those in which we talk to them. 

Sir, we have been told, both by Lord Birkenhead and by ilis Excel- 
lency the Viceroy, that agriculture should command the utmost attention 
of the Government of India. What an awakening, Sir ! After their rule 
for the best part of a century, after one hundred years of organised' rule 
of India by the British Government, that -day Lord Birkenhead said in 
the House of Lords that it is necessary to appoint a Royal Commission to 
go into the question of agriculture in India. The politicians of India 
have cried hoarse themselves for this the last 30 years and more. Did 
not Mr. Gokhale ask for more attention by Government to agriculture ? 
Did not Sir Phirozeshah Mehta plead for it ? Did not Sir Surendranath 
Banerjea roar for it ? In fa,et, who has not pleaded for it ? My Honour- 
able friend Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya has pleaded in the name of the 
agriculture of India for years and to-day comes a great discovery by 
Lord Birkenhead that Government must appoint a Royal Commission 
for Agriculture. The question, how^ever, is, when India wants to go 
ahead with industry, the Honourable the Commerce Member over there 
tells us to have patience, and the Honourable the Finance Member tells 
us that he must find money before he can agree to the abolition of the 
cotton excise duty. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett : Will not a Minister have to find 
money V 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas : He will find money under the exist- 
ing conditions, both of the Government Treasury and of industries. Sir, I 
have not the slightest hesitation in saying, as Sir Basil w ould find it if he 
were responsible to this House to-day. I have not the least doubt that 
Sir Basil would not then reason in the manner he does till now — for the 
whole difference is that he will be a klinister responsible to this House. - 

Mr. President : The Honourable Member has far exceeded his time 
limit. 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas : I will say only one word more. I 
wish, Sir, in conclusion, to refer to one sentence in His Excellency the 
Viceroy's speech. I am reading from page 12 of the official report. Re- 
ferring to his visit to London, His Excellency said : 

Throughout I was impressed ou the one hand by the sympathetic gaod-will 
manifested towards India and Indians and on the other hand by the determination 
not to be hurried by threats into premature concessions. ^ ^ 

Sir, realising my responsibility as representing Indian trade and com- 
merce in this House, I would be the last person to support anything which 
I may even suspect to be a threat for any hasty action. It is because the 
country and the Indian commercial community are convinced that without 
responsible Government and without progress on the lines indicated in 
Pandit Motilal Nehru's amendment there is going to be not only no relief 
from the handicaps we feel but there may be progress in the retrograde 
direction that I sCe no alternative, Sir, but with the freest of will and the 
utmost confidence and conviction to give my support to this amendment. 
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Mr. A. Eangaswami Iyengar (Tanjore cum TricMnopoly : Non- 
Muhammadan Rural) : Sir, at this late hour of the day, I do not 
propose to inflict anything like a big speech on the House. My intention 
to-day is only to refer to two aspects of the problem as it presents itself 
to-day. We have been told, Sir, that there is the utmost good-will on the 
side of the Government Benches. Sir Charles Imies faces the most 
stupendous difficulties in making progress. But what is the real position ? 
I say, Sir, that the Government of India as constituted at present, is a 
government by a corporation, a corporation which sought to own this 
country and to exploit it for the benefit of the company and of its share- 
holders in the old days and mainly of the British capitalists and services 
at the present day. It is still the old position in which the Government 
of India is treated as the agent of a corporation owning the revenues of 
this country, owning all the vested rights that are supposed to vest in 
the Government in respect of the territories under the Government in 
India ; it is that fiction which they seek to enforce by the force at their 
disposffi, that stands in the way of our government. What is the position 
of the Government of India ? We have been told by the Government of 
India Act that the whole of the territoi'ies of this country, all rights 
incidental to and arising from and ail rights of the Company, the Court 
of Proprietors, the Court of Directors and the Board of Control, are all 
vested in the Secretary of State. Then, Sir, we have next been told by 
the Act that all the revenues raised in this country are the property of 
the Secretary of State in Council. We have been told hy 
another section — section 21 — that no expenditure out of these revenues 
or out of these properties can be made without the concurrence of a 
majority of votes of the Secretary of State in Council. The position then 
is that the property and revenues of this country are vested in a corporate 
body. That corporate body has the right to sue and be sued under the 
Government of India Act. That corporate body has the right to dictate 
to the Secretary of State, because, according to the constitution, the 
Secretary of State has no independent power, so far as the revenues or 
the properties of this country are concerned, to act without the concurrence 
of his Council. Therefore, Sir, so far as the powers over the revenue or 
the expenditure of this country is concerned — and that is what matters 
in regard to the policy of this country — it is the voice not of the Secre- 
tary of State who has to be responsible to Parliament, but of the Secre- 
tary of State’s Council, that governs the position and it is a corporation 
which has neither a body to be touched nor a soul to be saved. Sir, the 
positioai is one which calls for a fundamental change, and that is divest- 
ment of these proprietory rights in the governing class. So far as we 
are concerned we realise this and, anybody who has read the Rules on 
Indian Audit and the sections which confer powers upon the Government 
of India in respect of the revenues of this country can easily understand 
it. ^ So far as the expenditure and revenues of this country are concerned, 
neither the Government nor we are free agents. The Government of 
India is not a free agent ; the Legislature is not a free agent. The 
Government of India exercise only the delegated authority of the Secre- 
tary of State in Council. The Government of India in this country have 
not the power even to ask the Legislature to pass legislation by means of 
which they can raise a tax and appropriate that tax to a specific purpose 
for the benefit of this country, because, according to the law of the land, 
according to the constitution of this country, once a tax is raised, that 
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becomes the property of the Secretary of State in Council, and no 
appropriation can be made by any Act which divests the Secretary of 
State in Council of -his power. That was a question that was debated in 
England in the House of Lords years ago, and it was then pointed oat 
that the position of the Secretary of State in Council \vas unassailable in 

that respect. But, Sir, what more do we find ? 
We find that the Secretary of State’s Council is 
placed not merely in a position of irresponsibility to this country, but 
it has been placed technically in a iiosition of irresponsibility to Parliament 
itself. Because what does section 21 say ? Section 21 says that no 
appropriation can be made of any of the revenues of this country without 
the concurrence of a majority of votes of the Secretary of State in 
Council. That means, Sir, that even when Parliament wants the Secre- 
tary of State, a Minister responsible to itself, to appropriate any revenues 
for being used for some beneficial purposes in India, or what is more 
often the case, for using it for any of the Imperial purposes of England 
herself, the Secretar 3 ^ of State’s Council can come and obstruct it. As 
a matter of practice, the Council may not do it. As a matter of custom, 
they may bow’ to the authority of the Cabinet, but the position is that 
there is a corporation which is vested with these lights, there is a cor- 
poration which possesses the power to expend our money as It pleases 
without responsibility either to Parliament or to any authority in this 
country. 

The next position I want to elucidate is this. What is the real 
position oif the Secretary of State in regard to the Services ? The posi- 
tion here is worse. The Government of India Act which was incomplete - 
as to finjincial powers until 1916, no doubt, gave the Government, of India 
the power, delegated power to appropriate the revenues in accordance 
with certain rules which the India Council was then empowered and did 
later frame. Previous to that, it was without any rules. There a 
kind of understanding or assumption, which the Government of India 
believed to exist, by which the Government of India spent or appropriated 
monies generally for the service of the Government according to certain 
rules which they thought were in existence and which conferred on them 
an implied delegation of powers from the Secretary of State. It was Lord 
Morley who pointed out that those powers did not exist, that the authority 
of the Secretary of State in Council over the expenditure of the monies 
of this country continued uncontrolled, that his control was absolute and 
that therefore, unless by means of statutory rules the power was delegated 
to the Government of India, what had been done was irregular. Then 
we had an amendment of the Act in 1916 and then they said that rules 
may be made by which the authority may be delegated to the Govern- 
ment of India and any expenditure incurred or any revenues raised in 
accordance with those rules shall be deemed to be expenditure incurred or 
revenues raised in accordance with the control vested in the Secretary 
of State in Council. Similar is the power reserved in regard to the other 
vested interests, that is, the interests of the Services. So far as the 
Services are concerned, then, the Government of India have no authority. 
The Secretary of State has no authority. The Government of India Act 
which sought to create the Public Service Commission and the various 
rules and regulations which have been framed have not sought to take 
away this monopoly of control over the Services, vested in the Secretary 
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of Statens Council. All the privileges which the Services enjoy are not 
to be dealt with either by the Government of India which may hereafter 
become responsible to the Legislature in India, or even by the Secretary 
of State who is responsible to Parliament. They have purposely ruled by 
means of a specific section in the Government of India Act that so far as 
questions of the Services are concerned, the Secretary of State has no power 
to act wdlhout the concurrence of his Council. This is again the corpora- 
tion theory, and so long as the Anglo-Indian corporation theory exists, so 
long as this country is treated as a kind of estate in which the ruling 
classes shall have certain vested interests, certain privileges — so long as 
that theory exists, it is all idle to talk of setting us on our feet for self- 
governnaent, and giving us rights of self-government. Where is the 
proposition that is now before us which says that the Services shall be 
controlled by the Government in this country, whether it be the Governor 
General in Council as it is now constituted, or by the Provincial Govern- 
ments ? As my Honourable friend rightly reminds me, we are going in 
the opposite direction. Every step that has been taken since Lord Bir- 
kenhead came into office has been to protect, to presence and to accelerate 
the privileges of the Services. My Honourable friend, Sir Sivaswamy 
Aiyer, snid that at the time when dyarchy w'as proposed the bureaucracy 
disliked it very much. Now, they evince a sudden fondness for it. They 
like it very much and they do not want to change it for the present. I 
say the reason for that is too obvious. After dyarchy was introduced, 
if you examine the position, the Services have profited and benefited to 
an extent of which they could not have dreamt if the old system had been 
in existence. Their emoluments have been increased, their pay has been 
inoreased, by means of resolutions, commissions, orders and notifications 
which appear in the Gazette of India every week to an extent which I 
cannot follow up. So long as these proprietory notions exist, so long as 
vested interests are sought to be protected, it is idle to contend that you 
are serious or earnest in saying that you want to put us on the road to 
self-government as early as possible. We will not believe it until Govern- 
ment deliberately and earnestly say, we shall not continue this rule in 
that spirit, we shall divest ourselves of these rights."’ You may put the 
control of the purse into the hands of any authority in this countr^^ so 
long as it is amenable to our control. We are quite prepared to make 
reservations, to protect interests which are legitimate and proper. We 
are quite prepared to compensate every one of the Civil Service men who 
may'' feel himself prejudiced by anything that we may do. But we shall 
not stand the mainttenanee of tliis corporation’s existence, the mainten- 
anee of thesfe vested rights, this continued exploitation of the country for 
the benefit of the British Services and the British capitalists of India". 


Tuesday, 8th September, 1925. 

Mr. M. V. Abhyankar (Nagpur Division : Non-Muhammadan) : Sir, 
f thank you for giving me an opportunity for intervening in this debate! 
1 rise to support the amendment of the leader of the Party to whicli 
1 have the proud privileg-e to belong. During the short space of time, 
however, that is at my disposal under the rules, I do mi think I can do 
justice to that all-important amendment and to its provisions cate- 
gorically. What is it th^it we- want ? We- want that the revenues of 
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India shall vest in the Government of India. No true Government any- 
where. on the face of this earth can exist without the command of the 
power of the purse. The power of the purse, Sir, is the key-note of the 
whole situation. Unfortunately, under the present regime, that power 
has been solely reserved to the bureaucracy, the Executive and the 
autocracy. What is that we want next ? We want that the Governor 
General in Council shall be responsible to the Indian Legislature. You 
cannot have democracy and bureaucrac:/ running side by side. The 
two things are divorced from one another. They cannot be wedded 
together. We want officials of this country to be the servants of the 
people as they ought to be and not their masters as they at present 
continue to be. We want the abolition of the Council of the Secretary 
of State and his being placed on a par with the Secretary of State for 
the Dominions. Under the present arrangement. Sir, India’s centre of 
gravity is in London. We want to get rid of this most unnatural ar- 
rangement. Then, Sir, we want that the Army in India shall be 
Indianised in a short period. We do not want again to move in the 
same vicious circle of no army, no full Dominion status ; no full Dominion 
status, no army. I will not attempt here, Sir, to reply to the various 
arguments that are usually advanced against the rapid Indianizatlon 
of the Army. They have so often been shown by many a Member of 
this House as nothing more than sham excuses to keep iis out of our 
own. Sir, then we want fully representative Legislatures based on a 
wide franchise. I would sooner be elected by 10,000 people than “by 
1,000 people, because then I would feel more satisfied as having been 
returned by a large electorate and would feel much stronger in my 
place. Then, Sir, we want the various Governments of the country to 
be responsible to the Legislatures. It is no good your merely enfranchis- 
ing the people. If you want to constitute an electorate, it will not do 
if yon merely enfranchise the peonle. The one thing that you must 
do is to make the vote valuable. If a man is asked to vote and as a 
result of that vote nothing happens, nothipig that he can see, nothing 
that he can appreciate, nothing that he can reward or punish by the 
maintenance or the transference of his vote, you cannot train an elec- 
torate. Therefore, the first necessary step in the training of an electorate 
is to give it power through its representatives. As a result of a vote, 
if a person is elected and he cannot only criticise but get things done 
and be held responsible for the things that he does, then the man who 
wants to turn him out will soon make it his business to undertake tbe 
task of training the electorate to realise the importance of the vote. 
You must create men who will be responsible to tlicir electorates, who 
will be competent and who will have the power to carry out their 
demands. 

Mr. K. Ahmed : That will take some time. 

Mr. M. y. Abhyankar : No, it will not take any time. And it is onlv 
then, when such a state of afi'airs comes into existence, that we can c]o 
something worth doing in these Legislatures, something better than 
merely fiercely and impotently criticising those that are in power to-day. 
those who are the masters of the situation to-day. 

Then, Sir, the present Government of India Act was considered by 
some amongst us as the great gift of the British people to India. But 
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even those who were once charmed with this gift horse have now been 
thoroughly disillusioned after having looked into its mouth. 

Mr. K. Ahmed (Rajshahi Division : Muhamijiudan Eiiral) : Where 
were you then ? 

Mr. M, V. Abliyamkar : I am coming to you 3Ir. Ilaheer-ud-Din 
Ahmed presently. (Laughter.) 

To-day I see very few on the side of the ^ onstiyition eucept 

those that are attached by golden hooks and tli*< ■ndeed iupulre iiotohig 
more about any question, but what are the coirunaiius cl the clay ] 
And those who oppose this amendment demariding freedom for the 
people of India, like my friend Mr. Kabeer-ud-Din fihmed, I will freely 
admit, have more cogent reason, because it is they from whom our 
bondage arises. 

Then, Sir, the speech of the Honourable the Commerce Member, 
as he delivered it yesterday, I think did him great honour and very 
great honour indeed, because he has upheld the traditions of the group 
to which he belongs. Whoever heard of political reform coming out 
of bureaucracy and particularly an alien bureaucracy i His devotion 
to the people of this country, his devotion to the masses of this country, 
is, I should say, something rather remarkable ; but. unfortunately, Sir, 
devotion has often been the common veil of pernicious designs, and his 
speech yesterday reminded me of the wag in the play who follows an 
honest gentleman with “God bless and preserve your honour’s wor- 
ship ” while he is slyly picking his pocket 1 The Honourable the Com- 
merce Member yesterday repeated the old falsehood of the theory of 
Britain’s trust of India. He repeated and repeated it more than once. He 
said that the British were the trustees and until their trust was fulfilled, — 
and not one day before that, — ^they would not depart from this coimtiy. I 
am sorry the Honourable the Commerce Member is not present here. 

1 should have liked to have asked the Honourable Member who created 
this trust. Did God one fine night whisper it into his ears and hand it 
over to him ? It is not a trust, it is a huge fraud, a gigantic fraud. He 
said that the new generation does not know what it means for a man’s 
life to be saved or a woman’s honour to be saved. These are his words. 
Are we safe under the British bureaucracy and uuder the present Govern- 
ment in our own house ? We are shot down like dogs as vv^e have been 
in Jallianwalabagh. Even the best amongst us, that gentleman over 
there, the leader of our Party whom to-day you call your Honourable 
friend, was his liberty safe in his own country ? None of iis can escape 
the kind attentions of our paternal Government when it means to bestow 
them upon us. 

Then, Sir, the Honourable the Home Member said that India was • 
such a vast country, India was populated with so many millions of 
people, that it would not be possible for a democratic government to 
survive in this country. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman (Home Member) : I said 
nothing of the sort, Sir. 

Mr. M. V. Abhyankar : I beg the Honourable Member’s pardon. K 
was the Commerce Member who said it. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett (Finance Mei^ber) : I may say 
.on behalf of the Commerce Member that he said nothing of the sort. 
L4DIP 
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Mr. M. V, Abliyankar : He did >say so. I have just read a copy 
of Iiis speech. He gave us the analogy of the South American Stales 
and he said that India was such a -big country, populated with so many- 
people, that it was not possible for any democratic government to thrive 
in this country. 

Mr. H, Tonkinson (Home Department : Nominated Official) : May 
1 say, Sir, that the Honourable the Commerce Member did not say it 
was not possible. 

Mr. M. V. Abliyankar : He said it was a new experiment. That 
means exactly the same thing. When you say it is an experiment, you 
say at least that it has not been possible. Then, Sir, I would tell him 
that the history of the world is not finished yet. Many chapters are 
yet to be added to it and we may be able to add, by the grace of God, 
one more glorious chapter to it. The whole of India will stand as one 
man in a democratic government and then her power would be such 
that they would not be able to meet it. Then, Sir, the Honourable Com- 
merce Member said that Indians were divided, that there was no un- 
animity in India, and unless we got that, it would not be possible for 
self-government to be established here. This is an old hackneyed argu- 
ment. I should like to make him a present here of a passage giving the 
conditions that prevailed in his own country, when they were fit and 
'quite fit for self-government. {An Honourable Member : Are you tally- 
ing of England or Scotland V^) I am talking of England. Lord 
Dunraven in Legacy of Past Years says : 

Tiie Penal Code came into existence under William immediately after the 
devolution, and was extended under Anne and the first two (aeorges.' It affecte'fi all 
human action and endeavour in every form of life. Catholics were prohibited from 
sitting in Parliament, and were deprived of the franchise. They were excluded from 
the Army, Navy, the Magistracy, the Bar, the Bench. They could not sit on Grand 
Juries or Vestries, or act as sheriffs or solicitors. The possession of arms was 
forbidden to them. They could not be freemen of any corporate body, and wore 
allowed to carry on trade only on payment of various impositions. They could not 
buy land nor receive it as a gift from Protestants ; nor hold life annuities or mortgages 
or leases for more than thirty-one years, or any lease if the profit exceed one-third 
of the rent. Catholics were deprived of the liberty to leave property in land by wilL 
Their estates were divided among all their sons unless the eldest became a Protestant, 
in which case the whole estate devolved upon him. Any Protestant who informed 
upon a Catholic for purchasing land became the proprietor of the estate. No Catholic 
was allowed to possess a horse of greater value than £5, and any Protestant could 
take the horse for that sum. A Protestant woman landowner was, if she married a 
CathoHc, deprived of her property ; mixed marriages celebrated by a Catholic priest 
W'cre aeclared null. A wife or child professing Protestantism was at once taken from 
under the Catholic husband or father ^s control, and the Chancellor made an assign- 
ment of income to them. Catholic children under age at the time of the Catholic 
' father ’s death were placed under the guardianship of Protestants. Catholics were 
excluded from seats of learning. Thej’^ could not keep schools or teach or act iis 
guardians of children. 

This was the condition, Sir, of your own country when you thought 
that you were quite fit for self-government and were having it. 

Mr. President : Order, order, the Honourable Member’s time is 

tip. 

Mr. M. V. Abhyankar : I will not then quote other passages, Sir, 
since my time is up. Indians have been led in the past to believe that 
the sole aim of the British rule in India was their welfare. This theory 
which was nothing more than a mask to hide the ture character of 
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British rule, has now been completely torn asunder. Dreamy and cou- 
templatiye India cannot be deluded any more. Evim the most ^Moderate 
of Moderates among us, as could be seen from the speeches of Sir 
Sivaswamy Aiyer and Mr. Eengaeliariar, has lost all faith in the 
British people. At last lie lias ioiind out that they arc : guns, ’^vdiieh 

lie onee believed them lo be, and that they will not voluntarily forego the 
gains of po'vmr fiami eoiisiuerations of mere justice. Tier Moderates no 
longer indulge, as was said by my Honourable friend Mr, Rangaehariar 
yesterday, in the phrase British justice.’’ If, and the ix ” is a very 
big one ...... 

Mr. President : Order, order. I cannot allow the Honourable Mem- 
ber to go on. Already I have given him two minutes more. 

Mr, M. V, Abhyankar : I will finish in one minute. Sir. If, and 
the 'Mf ” is a very big one, there is such a thing as British justice, 1 
would like to know from this House if the Irish people and the white 
people of Kenya had no faith in it. I can assure this House that they 
had plenty of it. Only whenever they wanted to appeal to the sense of 
justice of the British people, they also appealed to some other sense, so 
that two or more senses quite awake to the situation, and acting to- 
gether, might result in some little justice. That is the wmy in the 
British Empire their own people have of getting things done, and that 
is the way they proceed to their business. 

One last sentence, Sir, and I have done. We have a system of 
Government in India to-day which is treason to God’s law, because 
under it the noble, free, virile, fearless, w'hich is the red blood of a 
nation has become torpid and nothing can compensate us for so terrible 
a wrong. Wounded self-respect, complete deterioration in the manhood 
of the nation, economic evils of vast magnitude inseparable from foreign 
domination have become intolerable. The galling chains of subjection 
can no longer be endured by us, and we have made up our minds, I 
should tell the Honourable the Home Member in the end, to break those 
chains in spite of him and his Government. This is a critical juncture- 
in the relations between England and India ; we have now reached a 
stage when it is necessary for our rulers, to take advice in time before 
it is too late and take a bold step to bring about a rapprochement, to 
conciliate the people of this country, and prevent any further alienation, 
between the two countries, and unless this is done, who can foretell 
what is in the womb of futurity ? We on our side can only trust in 
God and seek from Him further light on the subject. 

Diwan Bahadur M. Eamachandra Bao (Godavari cu7n Kistna : Non- 
Muhammadan Rural)": Sir, several instructive and interesting speeches 
have been made both yesterday and to-day in regard to the general- 
political situation in this country and to the issues that arise on the 
report which is associated with the name of my Honoui'able friend Sir- 
Alexander Miiddiman. ' Sir, in the concluding observations made by my 
Honourable friend he expressed some amount of satisfaction that, before 
the end of his official career in this country, he would be able to put the 
recommendations associated with his name and those of the majority of 
his Committee into 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman : No, Sir, I never said 
that ; I said I hoped I might be able to do some snnil thing to improve, 
the administrative machinery. 
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Diwan Bahadur 11 Eamachandra Eao : Sir, both my Honourable 
friend and my Honourable friend Sir Charles Innes referred to their long^ 
and ii I may say so, their distinguished services to this country, and if 
at the end of their careers in India they can only back up what I may call 
the very insigniiicant proposals which are embodied in the majority report, 
I ain reallj’ sorry for them. Sir, the Government of India is now praetical- 
Ij in the hands cf a governing class. The governing class have decided 
the destinj^ of this country on ail previous occasions, and Sir, the new 
Ccuncils have been in existence for the last five years, and looking at the 
fact that the grovetli of public opinion is also a deciding factor in these 
matters, I at any rate expected that, whatever the merits of the proposals 
or the majority committee might be, my Honourable friend would take 
into coiifeideratioii the general public opinion in regard to this question. 
Sir, almost every one of the witnesses before that Committee urged that 
dyarchy is a failure, that the inherent defects of the existing machinery 
are such that it is impossible to rely upon it as machinery of administra- 
tion in the provinces, and that the principle of responsibility should also 
be introduced in the Central Government. Amongst those who have urged 
this view’ are the eu’-Ministers in the provinces, and looking at the eom- 
posicion of the Committee, one of its Members, Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, was 
connected with the Government of India at one time, and the latest addi- 
tion to the Government of India, Sir PazI-i-Husain, has urged the trans- 
fer of all subjects in the provinces and also responsibility in the Central 
Government. So much, Sir, for the evidence. As regards the way in 
which these proposals were generally received in the country, there is not 
one >siiigle responsible public association or body or responsible organ of 
the Press which endorsed the proposals of the majority. In these cir- 
cumstances, Sir, it is certainly most surprising that my Honourable friend 
should haA’e the hardiliood to get up in this House and ask us to accept 
the proposals embodied in the report of the majority. 

Sir, having said this much, I may also point out that my Honour- 
able friend himself was aware that one of his proposals would be endorsed 
by Indian public opinion, and the minority have also said the same thing. 
At page 186 they say : 


The Majority Committee say iu their Report that no recommendations withm 
the terms of reference vronld satisfy Indian public opinion. We desire to express our 
complete agreement wth this opinion, though we do not agree with some of the 
members of the majority, who hold that there is a section of Indian politicians -which 
will recognise that a constitutional advance has been effected if more subjects are 
transferred, particularly when the list of reeonunended transfers referred to above 
is borne in mindP’ 


Therefore it is clear that both the majority and the minority are of 
opinion that nothing done within the tenns of reference will meet with 
the approval of Indian public opinion, and yet the Honourable Member, 
conscious of the fact that nothing done within the terms of reference will 
meet with general approval asks us to endorse Ms recommendations'. 

general observations, my Honourable friend has 
SRiUiilly avoided making any reference to any of the recommendations of 
he ma.'jo.ritj' of the Committee. That is another argument in support 
of the view that he did not think it worth his while that he should elaborate 
recommendations in this Assembly. I do hot wish to 
r/-. details, but if you look at the details, you will 

miff it? iTeommendatioii that the Meston Com. 

rnttee s Awara should bg revised, or that the Members of the Esecutiyg 
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Council should not be in clia,r^e of any of the spending departments, or 
that the DeToliition Kules should provide for Financial Adviser.N or ihat 
the separation of accounts from audit should be given eit'ect to, these and 
other recommendations in regard to the provinces will not carry us any 
further than tve are at present. In regard to the Meston Settlement, the 
recommendation is qualified vritli those familiar words that the revision 
should take place as soon as a favourable opportunity occurs.’* These 
words are familiar to us in connection vitli other pledges which have 
been made in regard to one of the burning questions of the day 

The Honourable Eli’ Basil Blackett : Does the Honourable Member 
want that revision earlier 1 

Diwan Bahadur M. Eamachandra Bao : I am merely discussing the 
views of the majority. My own vievrs are well liiiown, and my Honour- 
able friend knows what I feel on the subject. 

Mr. H. Tonkinson : What did the minority say on the same point 1 

Biwan Bahadur M. Bamachandra Bao : Even if the majuriry <uul 
the minority" may agree, that does not mean it is a sound reeommendaiiun. 

Mr. K. Ahmed : What is the use of quoting those whom you do not 
approve 1 

Diwan Bahadur M. Eamachandra Eao : My Honourable friend has 
a licence in this House which no other Member enjoys and I 'do not tliinic 
it is necessary for me 

Mr. President ; I would ask the Honourable Member to ignore 
Mr. Ahmed’s interruptions. 

Diwan Bahadur M. Eamachandra Eao : Sir, so much for my Honour- 
able friend Sir Alexander Mucldiman. My friend Sir Charles Innos 
made some observations about the size of India, as a reason for the view that 
responsible government is unsuited for India or very difficult to introduce. 
I do not know, Sir, whether at any future time India will become smaller 
than it is now. Does my Honourable friend suggest that on account of 
the size of India there should be two Central Governments in this country ? 
It is impossible to understand the relevance of the size of India in a con- 
sideration of this question. There are Provinces and provincial adminis- 
ti*ations and if necessary the question of the redistribution of provincial 
areas may be taken up and decided. Then my Honourable friend referred 
to the social structure of India and also to what he called the want of funda- 
mental unity in this country. This argument lias often been brought 
forward. On the occasion when Lord Cross’s Act vras- under discussion 
the same arguments were used. The communal differences, caste differ- 
ences, religious differences, these and others which exist in this great 
continent have been trotted -out. There was again evidence of this when 
the Act of 1909 was under discussion. Then on the occasion when the 
Parliamentary Joint Committee investigated the matter all these differ- 
ences and communal difficulties also came up for consideration ; and in 
1924 when the Kesolution about Dominion status was under discussion the 
same views were expressed. Nevertheless every time the Government of 
India, or rather Ilis ]\Iajesty’s Government, has taken a definite step 
forward. The Preamble to the Government of India Act says that the 
goal of His Majesty’s Goveimment is the establishment of responsible 
go^^rnment in the country, Thei^efore, Sir, I really do nqt understand 
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the same argument which has been urged on so many different occa- 
sions .when a definite step forward has been taken should again be used on 
the present occasion to prevent a further step in this same direction being 
taken. So much for these differences and difficulties. Perhaps in this 
connection I cannot do better than invite the attention of Honourable 
Members to what Mr. Eamsay MacDonald, the late Prime Minister, said 
in regard to this question during the debate on the budget estimates in the 
House of Commons on Colonel Wedgewood's motion : 

Haviag said that, I should like to make our position clear upon another point, 
which is very germane to that. We are constantly being told that India is not a 
nation, that there are so many hundred tongues and dialects, so many religions, so 
many sects, so many castes always coming up again and again. All I am concerned 
with is this, that I will defy anybody to turn to me a page or a section in the history 
of India, where the life of India was running at the full, where in peace or in war, 
turn to me one single section of those religious philosophies that are really the basis 
of the life of the Hindu, and point out to me anything where there is not under- 
lying all the assumption, the aim of Indian life was unity within the peninsula. 
It has been the aim of everyone, of every conqueror, to unify that peninsula. It has 
been the aim of every statesman. The Hindu, who utters his religious prayers at the 
Ganges, the whole conception of the Indian mind is unity, and the fact of a common 
habitation in the peninsula has gone far to remove, at any rate amongst the sections 
that are creating our political problems — I say that amongst those people the difference 
between Hindu and Muhammadan is steadily being bridged over, and the leaders of 
both sections are constantly in the same category,^' 

Sir, this is the view which my Honourable friends opposite should take 
and they should not urge the same arguments and the same differences 
which have been referred to on previous occasions. 

Sir, I do notVish to take up the few minutes at my disposal with any 
further observations in regard to either of my Honourable friends opposite. 
I only wish to refer to one aspect of the scheme which has been embodied 
in the amendment of my Honourable friend Pandit Motilal Nehru, and 
that is the aspect to which my Honourable friend Mr. Rangaswami 
Iyengar made some reference yesterday. Our point is that the whole 
scheme of the Government of India Act, 1919, is unsatisfactory. “We say 
that unless the revenues of India are vested in the Government of India 
and are administered under a responsible legislature, there cannot be any 
responsibility in financial administration and no other change except this 
will meet the requirements of the situation. Sir, when the Act of 1858 
was enacted, there were at that time both the Board of Control and tlie 
Court of Directors, and the Council of the Government of India was 
really a reproduction of the Board of Control and the Court of Directors. 
Even at that time, Sir, many people accustomed to the free institutions of 
Great Britain had great difficulty in reconciling themselves to the creation 
of a Council at the India Office. A good many of the Members who took 
part in the debate on the India Bill in 1858 deprecated the creation of 
a bureaucracy at the India Office. They said that the mismanagement of 
colonial affairs which was then present in the minds of the people was 
due entirely to the bureaucracy at the Colonial Office ; and in his famous 
report on the affairs of British North America Lord Durham complained 
that owing to repeated changes in the political chiefs at the Colonial 
Office the real management of the Colonies fell into the hands of the per- 
manent officials, and this was felt by the Colonies as a great grievance ; 
and a group of British reformers at that time who were working with 
Lord Durham held exactly the same views. 
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Mr. President : It is a very unpleasant tiling for the President to 
have to remind Honourable Members of the time limit, but I hope the 
Iionoura,ble Member will bring his remarks to a close. 

Diwan Bahadur M. Ramachandra Rao : Well, Sir, I only wish to 
point out, if you will give me one minute, that the abolition of the India 
Office was advocated also by the Crewe Committee. They said : 

We reiterate however our opinion that the present is the most opportime time, 
both for political and constitutional reasons, for marking the inception of the Eeforms 
by a definite and unmistakable change in the Home Administration of India. 

They suggested that the India Council should be purely an advisory body 
and that the statutory functions of that body should be abolished. If I 
had the time I would haA^e shoAvn that all the cla,uses of this amendment 
haA^e been discussed by Indian public opinion during the last 40 years. 
The abolition of the India Office was referred to in the first Indian 
National Congress. It Avas agreed to in 1916. It AA^as urged before the 
Joint Parliamentary Committee ; and if my Honourable friend, Sir 
Alexander Muddiman who is generally acquainted Avith the political 
literature of this country, would take the trouble he will see that this 
amendment represents the general consensus of opinion in India. We are 
perfectly certain that the conditions imposed by the Secretary of State 
in his speech ha,ve been fulfilled in regard to the amendment which is 
now before the House. 

Mr. Chaman Lall (West Punjab : Non-Muhammadan) : Sir, it is 
with the greatest diffidence that 1 rise to-day to tal^e part in this debate. 
I am convinced that the atmosphere which surrounds the proceedings of 
this House on this question is surcharged Avith unreality. There, on the 
one side, you have the Treasury Benches convinced of their might, of 
their great power. There, on the other side, you have the representatives 
of the people of India convinced of the righteousness of their cause. On 
that side, Sir, you have nothing but brute force. On this side, we have 
nothing but the Will of the people. You happen to be convinced at the 
present moment that the Will of the people is not strong enough to assert 
itself, and it is because of that that you here in this House, Lord Birkenhead 
in the House of Lords and His Excellency the Viceroy in opening this 
Session, — take up the attitude that there is nothing doing as far as the 
demand for political freedom is concerned. You may be right or yon 

may be wrong; events and the future will justify 

12 Kook. justify us. But let me at the outset give 

you tliis warning ; do not depend too much upon the brute force that yon 
command now. That force, that poAver, that strength is a double-edged 
sword. Yon may use it to put us doAvn now, but in the end it will result 
in nothing less than the destruction of the present system of government. 
You are challenging constitutional struggle in India to-day. You are 
trying, you are doing your worst, to destroy that constitutional struggle. 
No man, Sir — and I address these words in all earnestness — ^no man in 
India knows what the end of this may be. We are faced to-day, not with 
the issue which the Honourable the Commerce Member presented to us, 
but with the issue which the Honourable the Home Member refused to face. 
The issue is very simple. Last year, when we the Swarajists came into 
the Assembly, we came Avith the determination either to mend the Assembly 
or to end it; and as a beginning we presented you wif;h our demand — a 
very modest and moderate demand. You "were at the moment under the 
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tutelage, the Government of India were under the tutelage of a party which 
was supposed to represent the cause of righteousness as far as India was 
concerned — ^the Labour Party ; and under the pressure of the Labour Party 
you were compelled, let me remind you, to set going your committee known 
as the Muddiman Committee. But with it you gave an undertaking to 
this House that if in the examination of the constitution of India defects 
were discovered which wmiild make it impossible for the constitution to 
work properly, then the matter would be left open. What I wmnt to draw 
the attention of the House to is 'this, that the overwhelming evidence which 
you took in that committee proves that the working of this constitution has^ 
become impossible. You, Sir, have not faced that issue. That 

issue is perfectly clear. The people of India say to you ‘‘We 
cannot work this constitution ; there is no popular will behind 

it ; there is no popular sanction behind it ; the constitution itself 
has been proved by evidence to be unworkable.'’ Yet you will persist 
because you know that you have brute force on your side in telling us that 
we must continue to work this constitution, that we must continue to 
co-operate with you in working this reforms scheme. What is it that you 
mean by co-operation ? Co-operation with what ? With a scheme which 
every witness, every Minister who gave evidence, barring one, and gave 
willing co-operation to you for three years, has said to be unworkable, a 
scheme which it is impossible to regard as one which would lead to the 

success of the refox-ms ? And yet. Lord Birkenhead, after a very painful 

period of intellectual parturition, comes out with the statement that he 
expects the people of India to co-operate before he could do anything for 
the people. What is it that you are demanding of us ? A one-sided 
bargain: jmu say “ Give up your fight; give up your non-co-operation out- 
side the Councils and inside: come to us like beggars; eat humble pie, and 
then, and then only, in the might of the British Empire, in the wisdom of 
the British Empire, we may consider at some future date your claims.’’ 
That, Sir, is a one-sided bargain that you are asking of us to make. There 
is no man from the leader of my Party, from the leader of the Independents 
in this House downwards, no politically-minded intelligent man in the 
country, who is prepared to accept such an ignominious and humiliating 
position for himself or for his country. Lord Birkenhead said — and let 
me remind those who may still have doubts as to the meaning that His 
Lordship wished to convey to his audience — he said : 

Couformably with the principles laid down in the Preamble one constitution 
or another might at one time or another be attempted. Experience, educating Us, 
or informing our critics in India might induce us to make an amendment here or an 
advance or a variation there. But the whole message as we understand it of our 
situation in India mth all it involves, in the storied past, in the critical present 
and in the incalculable future is to be read in that Preamble, « 

He says that India must be tied to the apron strings of the British 
Empire until it pleases the rulers of the British Empire to take jiotice of 
us. 

His Excellency Lord Reading supplemented that and said : 

My G-overnment and I — and this is absolutely definite — after most care^ 
fully^ weighing their views have reached the eonclusian tliat the moment for aa 
inquiry has not yet arrived. 

That, Sir, is the situation to-day, the constitutional position. As far as 
the political situation is concerned, everybody knows that a constant and' 
ceaseless struggle has been waged against British Imperialism in India. It 
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has been waged by every political party in India, in different ways no doubt, 
by the non-co-operators, by the Swarajists and by the Moderates. Is 
there any man in his senses in India to-day who believes that that fight is 
going to come to an end ? We may not have the sanction behind us at the 
present moment. But there is no man who believes that the time will not 
come, and very shortly come, when we shall have the sanction behind 
us. We do not intend, Sir, at least the S^varajists do not intend to eoni' 
mit political hari kari ; we are not going to efface ourseB^os by merely 
listening to these sw^eet words which mean nothing. Tour policy is a policy 
of do-nothing ; your policy is a policy of repression ; your policy is 
a policy of tyranny undiluted, because you know that you Jiave the power 
of your sw^ord. Our policy is a policy o^f suffering; our policy is one of 
organisation; we shall go to our people; we shall educate our people; we 
shall organise our people and will make it impossible for this Grovernment 
to sit upon the high pedestal upon ■which it is sitting at the present moment. 
Just as Humpty Dumpty, as the old maxim says, sat upon a wall, so the 
British Government are sitting upon the wall. But remember Ihe time will 
come wdien Humpty Dumpty must have a fall, and neither the King’s men 
nor any power on God’s earth will be able to set you up again. 

I heard the Honourable the Commerce Member say : We are the 
trustees of the people of India.” Trustees of India — are you the Lord’s 
aimoiiited and the Lord’s appointed ? Who appointed you trustees of 
India * Bobbers and thieves, that is wdiat the British people in India have 
been. They have not been trustees of India. You have broken every 
pledge that you gave us, broken it to the ear of the peoples of the world ; 
you have treated wdth contempt 

Mr. President : Order, order. The Chair must discourage this prac- 
tice of constantly and repeatedly addressing the Treasury Benches instead 
of the Chair. 

Mr. Ohaman Lall : Sir, I was addressing you and through you the 
Treasury Bench. I can find no fitter medium through which I could 
convey my impressions and my thoughts to the Treasury Bench than 
through you. Here are statements that show how the British Govern- 
ment in India have treated their trusteeship. Here is the view of His 
Grace the Duke of Argyll : 

We have not fulfilled our duty or the promises and engagements which we have 
made with the people of India. ’ ’ 

That is a very high authority who says that you have not fulfilled your 
promises, that you have been promise-breakers to the people of India. Here 
is another authority which says : 

The English rulers stand sentinel at the front door of India challenging the 
whole world that they do and shall protect India against all comers, and themselves 
carry away by a backdoor the very treasure they stand sentinel to protect. 

Trustees ! Trustees of a trea>sure -which they are protecting for their owm 
good. Sir, let me remind you of what Major Baring said. He said that 
‘ ' the extreme poverty of the mass of the people ’ ’ of Lidia wms a fact. Sir 
George Campbell, reiterating that, said that '' the bulk of the people 
are paupers Mr. Eobertson, wbo was Agricultural Eeporter to the 
Government of Madras, said, speaking of the agricultural labourer in 
Madras, that ^ 

His condition is a disgrace to any country calling itself civilised. In the 
best of season, the gross income of himself ajad his family does not exceed 3d. per 

L4DIP 
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day throughout the year and in a bad season their circumstances are most deplorable. 
I have seen something of Ireland, in which the condition of affairs bears some re- 
semblance to those of this country but the condition of the agricultural population of 
Ireland is vastly superior to the condition of the similar classes in this country. ^ ^ 

Here is Lord Lav/rence, once Viceroy of India, saying that the mass of 
the jieople were so miserably poor that they had barely the means of sub- 
sist ence.*’ Here is Sir William Hunter telling us this. He is the best 
defender of British Administration in India. He says that 40,000,000 
of the people of British India go through life on insufUcienb food.’’ 

That is your trusteeship. You are welcome to your trusteeship. 

Mr, President : Order, order. . 

Mr. Ohaman Lall : I did not catch the interruption. 

Mr. President : The Honourable Member must address his remarks 
to the Chair and not to the Treasury Benches so repeatedly. 

Mr. Ohaman Lall : I want a definite reply from the Honourable 
the Home Member when he gets up to apeak. 1 want him to enlighten the 
House as to how he has fulfilled his trusteeship to the people of India. 
Statements hawe been made in the House of Commons that in India the 
trusteeship of the British people in India is so construed as to mean that no 
support, no sustenance is to be given to the poor people of this country, 
that the masses are to be ignored and that the masses are never to be taken 
into consideration. Here in this House you have 20 representatives 
of the vested interests in India. Have you one reprasentative of the 
masses and yet you call yourselves the trustees of the Indian people. Never 
have I known such a liypoeriey of trusteeship. In the House of Commons, 
it was stated that out of a thousand children born in 1922, 667 died within 
a year of their birth. What was the trustee doing then ? Sleeping a 
sound sleep ? 

When I consider life (Reforms) is all but a cheat, 

Yet fooled with hope and men favour the deceit, 

Trust on and to-morrow will repay, 

But to-morrow is falser than the previous day. 

This is the condition of British Government in India. Politically, 
constitutionally and socially this administration is a bankrupt administra- 
tion. As I have said on another occasion it has no sanction behind it 
but the sanction of brute force. No doubt you hold the sword in your 
hand. The_ time will come when the people of India may be driven not 
to actual violence but to something worse than actual violence and you 
may repent that day when that situation arises. I do not want that situ- 
ation to arise. Let me be clear about it. My leader does not want lhat situ- 
ation to arise. He has held before yon the hand of friefidship. If vou 
turn that gesture down, it will certainly be a day which the British Gov- 
ernment and the Government of India and the whole British Empire will 
repent. I do not approve of violence. We are pledged to non-violence. 
It is the British Government in India that hold the brief for violence, which 
always dangle their sword before us. We ask you to remember that in 
presenting this ease, Pandit Motilal Nehru has done so in a week, mild and 
humble fashion. It is the first occasion when the Swavaj Party as a party 
has come out and accepted the programme not only of Independents in 
this House hut actually of the National Liberal ‘Federation. It is to 
show the British Government in India that we as a party stand united 
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•with all parties in India and the difference het-^^een ns and the Moderates 
and other parties in India is this, that vrhen the time comes for the sanc- 
tion to be enforced we shall be there to enforce it. The National Liberal 
Federation and the Moderates at the present moment say exactly what 
we are saying. 

Mr. President : The Honourable Member has already exceeded 
his time limit. 

Mr. Chaman Lall : I have no intention to continue, but I will just 
say one parting word and that. last parting wmrd is this— that in my 
opinion, in the opinion of my Party and in the opinion of the leader of my 
Party, we and the British Government are at the parting of the ways now. 
The s'truggle is bound to continue if this hand of friendship which is held 
out to the British Government is not accepted. In one hand the British 
Government hold the sceptre which is the symbol of tyranny and on the 
other hand they hold the sceptre which is the symbol of friendship. We 
ask you to hold out to us the hand of friendship, because we are offering 
you our friendship. You want our co-operation. We are willing to to- 
operate only on the condition that you accept the principles underlying that 
co-operation. We cannot place our life and our liberty in the hands of 
the British Government, of Lord Birkenhead or Lord Reading or any 
system of Government that may be in existence here or in England. We 
want a definite announcement on the part of the authorities that they 
are prepared to accept the principles that are laid down in the amendment 
of Pandit Motilal Nehru. If that is conceded, if that is accepted, I see 
no difSculty whatsoever in a reconciliation being arrived at, but if it h 
not, take it. from me that we shall go to the country and raise up a storm 
against you — a storm that you shall never be able to meet with any sort 
of gesture except the gesture of defeat writ large upon your face. 

Mr. President : Before Sir Basil Blackett speaks, I may explain 
that the Chair does not object to a Member occasionally addressing the 
Treasury Benches. That may well be construed as addressing the Treasuiy 
Benches through the Chair.. But when a Member addresses the Treasury 
Benches repeatedly and all the time he is speaking ivithout any regard to 
the existence of the Chair, the Chair must intervene and take exception to 
such conduct. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett : I have no desire to ignore the 
Chair. Indeed the present occupancy of the Chair is one of my strongest 
arguments in answer to the rather pessimistic claims that are put forward 
by, some of the more vociferous speakers on behalf of the other Benches 
that there has been no progress and that the reforms are ivortli nothing 
and that the Government do nothing hut sit still. (An HonoicraMe Marn- 
ier : That is in spite of you.’O I do not rise for the purpose of making 
a long speech and I shall do my best to keep within the time limit. One 
or two challenges have been thrown out to the Finance Member in the 
course of the debate which I feel it is perhaps desirable that I shall not 
entirely ignore. Let me begin with' my Honourable friend Diwan 
Bahadur Rangachariar. He quoted Sir Alfred Mend's rather pessimistic 
remarks about the working of the reforms. They were based on Sir Alfred 
Mond's experiences of the budget debates of March 1924. Sir Alfred 
Tdond, the Welsh statesman, was nearly as pessimistic as„the Madras states- 
man, who has a special aptitude for pessimism (Diwan Bahadur T, Banga- 
cMnar : Robust.'^) Robust pessimism. But I think that those who 
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look back to the debates of February and March 1924 and contrast those 
debates with the debates of to-day and with what has happened in the 
meanwhile -will realise that there has been a very great change. 

Even my Honourable friend who has just spoken, and who has such 
a magnificent gift of eloquence and so little to say — (Laughter) has 
learnt quite considerable lessons since February 1924, and Mr, Abhyankar 
also has come on quite considerably ; they have both retained their old 
style, but there is very much more substance in what they have to 
tell us. They have learnt a good deal by co-operation, for I think that 
the real lesson of the last 18 months is that there ha3 been a very great 
deal of co-operation. (Hear, hear.) There was co-operation in passing 
the Steel Protection Act, there was co-operation in effecting the separation 
of the railway from the general finances, there was co-operation in con- 
nection with the last Budget, and I believe that the historians of tho 
second Assembly will eventually say that it had as good a record as the 
first in the matter of co-operation. So I refuse to be pessimistic. 

Mr. A. Eangaswami Iyengar ( Tan j ore cum Trichinopoly : Non- 
Muhammadan Rural) : It depends on what you are going to .do. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett : Several speakers have referred 
to that passage in the amendment which deals with the transfer of control 
of the purse from the Secretary of State in Council and the British Parlia 
ment to the Governor General in Council and the Indian Parliament. 
Now Mr. Rangaswami Iyengar spoke as if there was no kind of control 
of the purse in India, as if the Secretary of State in Council were the 
absolute, autocratic master in this respect. Mr. Rangaswami Iyengar 
has been sitting for the last month on the Public Accounts Committee, 
and I take this opportunity of saying that he has been an cxtraordinaril};^ 
valuable colleague. He has I think in connection with the Public Ac- 
counts Committee obtained very many proofs that the reforms have trans 
ferred a very potent weapon to this Assembly, for control over Govern- 
ment finance, even in the non-voted portions. 

Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar : May I say one word of explanation, 
Sir. What I said was not that this Assembly had not any statutory 
powers under the present Government of India Act ; what I said was 
that despite those powers which have been conferred on the Assemblies 
in India, the Secretary of State in Council to-day possesses the power 
of overriding the whole Budget of the Government of India under some 
other rules or provisions. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett : My answer would be that he 
cannot quote a single case in which that has been done, and that any 
arbitary attempt to exercise that pov/er would ii)i mediately bring its 
own retribution. 

Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar : But, Sir, the law is there and there 
were instances in the past 

Mr. President ; Order, order. Sir Basil Blackett. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett : Sir, I have only a quarter of an 
hour, and I wdll do my best to keep within it, but I cannot if I am con- 
tinually ^ interrupted. Therefore, I say that whatever the technical 
explanation of the position may be, there has been a tremendous advance 
and a tremendous^ advance is going on all the time, I have not got the 
figures, but I am sure that figures comparing the numbers of Indians in 
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high responsible positions in the Government of India five years ago and 
to-day would show* very remarkable results. 

Let me now come to Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas. He wms anxious 
to prove that it was necessary in the interests of the commerce of India 
that there should be a Government responsible to the people. He quoted 
several instances. Now I do not want to go into those particular 
instances just now. We shall have a discussion on the cotton excise duty 
before very long apparently, and the other subjects are not strictly 
germane, if one gets deep into them, to the discussion now going on. 
But I should like to ask my Honourable friend, Mr. Devaki Prasad Sinha, 
or my friend, Sir Sivaswamy Aiycr, whether they are quite sure that a 
Go^xrnment responsible to this x4ssembly would have done what Sir 
Purshotamdas Thakurdas apparently wishes, and guided our currency 
and exchange policy entirely according to the viev^s of the particular 
section of Bcmibay. I have a much better opinion of the Indian capacity 
for self-government than ^ that. I am quite sure that if there had been a 
ministry responsible to a Parliament, that ministry would have en- 
deavoured to conduct its cuiTeney and exchange policy very much on the 
lines that this Government have conducted it for the interests of the 
people as a whole. If then Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas is really right 
in the complaint that he makes against this Government that it has 
not done exactly what a particular section of Bombay has wanted in 
various matters, that surely is a strong argument, a much stronger argu- 
ment in Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas \s mouth than it ought to be, for a 
ministry representing something more than this Assembly at present 
represents : for if Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas is right that a ministry 
appointed by this Assembly wmiild have neglected the interests of India 
as a whole to the extent that he desired, then Sir Charles Innes miiSi be 
right in saying that a Government such as now exists is required which 
represents the people of India somewhat more widely. I do not agree with 
that alignment in this case because I do not believe that Sir Purshotamdas 
Thakurdas v’as right in saying that the present Government have 
neglected the interests of India in the matter of commerce, or that a Gov- 
ernment responsible to this Assembly would have been so unwise as to 
adopt entirely the views represented by tbe Bombay Alerchants’ Chamber 
and Bureau. I have a great affection for that Chamber — (Hear, hear) — 
for I know whenever I visit Bombay that I shall have a lively discussion 
and shall meet some live fiieuds there. But I do claim that the Govern- 
ment of India have the right and have successfully exercised the right 
of representing wider interests than those which are sometimes pressed 
with great vigour by that particular body. 

The anmndment before us to-day is rather a difficult one to under- 
stand. T am waiting with great interest to hear how Mr. Jinnah will 
explain how it is in accordance with the views of the minority report on 
the Eeforms Inquiry Committee, Of course it has one great virtue ; it 
is open to a Swarajist interpretation, to an Independent interpretation, 
and to a AToderate interpretation, and as far as I can make out the three 
hiterpretations are not the,^ same. {An Honourable Member : They 
are incompatible.’’) 

% 

Mr. M. - A. Jinnah (Bombay City : Muhammadan Urban) : It is a 
crowning achievement. 
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The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett : They are entirely incompatible 
and Vvdil thereby salve the conscience of a large num];er of people holding 
entirely dilferent views when they vote for the same Resolution and mean 
entirely different things. {Several Honourable Members No,^ no.^) 
But let me try and put this amendment in the form in which I imagine 
it really is meant to go. I do not pretend that it says so. ( An Honourable 
3Iember : Would you like it to say so f But it has I think a least 
common denominator. It begins by saying, — '' We do not object to most 
of the detailed recommendations in the majority report, but we do nut 
think that they are of great importance. We do object to the principle 
Df the majority report, that is, ^ve do not agree that it is worth while 
making a further effort to work the existing constitution and tinker with 
it (An Honourable Member : '' Quite right.”) Our vieiv is that the 
constitution is faulty — and here I have to interpret a little — and w^e 
ought ianmediately to appoint a statutory commission or a Royal Com- 
mission or some other suitable agency for I think the words other 
suitable agency in the amendment are meant to hint at a Royal Commis- 
non to reconsider the constitution. (Mr. M. A. Jinnali : A bad constitu- 
tion.’’) There is no need to insert additional epithets. Then it goes 
on to say : “ The idea of the new constitution we have in mind is some- 
thing on the lines laid down in the clauses of the amendment and 'we 
should like the statutory commission, when appointed, to consider that 
line as lu'.ing the most hopeful line of advance. We should even be 
willing to insert a provision for a veto here and there and other things 
suitable in a transitional stage.” That is hov/ I interpret the amend- 
ment, as Mr. Jinnali perhaps would put it. I do say that that is not the 
amendment as it is down on the paper. If that had been the form of the 
amendment and if this Assembly had come forward and said : ” Of 
course tliis cannot be done all at once, and for the rest of tlie life of this 
Assembly and for the -beginning of the next, we will co-operate to the 
best of our ability ”, then instead of being, as I see it, in form an entire 
rejection of the invitation from the British Government and from Lord 
Birkenhead and from His Excellency the Yiceroy to co-operate, it would 
have been a material contribution to discussion. 

Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar : Will you frame an amendment and 
propose it ? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett : I am not good enough at 
drafting amendments. That seems to be the particular gift of the 
Whip of the Swarajist Partj^ and others. I do not wish to exceed my 
time limit or to go further into the matter than that ; it does seem to me 
that there is really a great opportunity before us at the present time. 
It is not so very long before in any circumstance the statutory commis- 
sion must be appointed. There are an immense number of details in 
dhe ^vorking out of a new constitution which require study before that 
statutory commission comes. This amendment — this is another stinking 
point about it as I understand it — states quite definitely that we are 
satisfied that constitution on western lines is what India wants. (An 
Honourable M.ember : No.”) That is what the amendment says. I 

do - not know of course what anybody who votes for it may Van u 
The amendment says that the future constitution of India must b6 
on western models.'* Now, it has often been said that the present constitu- 
tion is an experiment. It is an experiment to my mind not nearly so much 
on the question of the capacity of Indians for self-government, as in the 
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possibility of adapting to the conditions of a very great Continent in tbe 
East the ideas and methods of western responsible democratic govern- 
ment. 

Mr, A. Eangaswami Iyengar : This is a hybrid affair. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett : It may indeed be said that the 
amendment is hybrid, but, as I understand it, the united wisdom of the 
three parties in the House comes forward and says we warn a constitu- 
tion on the western model and this is our general idea of it. 

There are details in this constitution that I should like to deal with. 
It suggests that provincial autonomy should be immediately granted. 
I thiS “ provincial autonomy is a nice phrase that hides two quite 
different thoughts. There is the question of making the Provincial 
Governments absolutely responsible to the provincial Legislatures in the 
provincial sphere. There is the quite separate question of what powers 
should be granted to the Provincial Governments. Provincial autonomy 
is a subject which has tnxed the wdsdom of the framers of all constitutions, 
federal constitutions, in the world. It has been well said that the consti- 
tution of the United States of America all but broke down over the 
question of State rights when it was being framed ; one of the most 
disastrous civil wars was fought on the question of Stale rights and 

the question is entirely unsolved to-day. That is {An llonourahle 

Member : Slavery Another Hononrable Member : And yet they go 
on.'^) The question of slavery was the immediate occasion, but it was quite 
incidental according to the views of American historians and the real cause 
was the question of State rights. The question of provincial autonomy is 
one of the subjects on which we might seriously think in the interval before 
it is possible to take the next step. There are many other subjects of the 
same sort ; one of them is Mr. Eangaswami Iyengar’s own subject, the 
question of the financial relations of provinces to the Central Government 
and of the Central Government to Parliament. However, I see, Mr. Pre- 
sident, that I shall shortly be putting myself under your ban if I continue. 
1 will therefore content myself with making one more appeal to the House. 
Let them think again about this offer of co-operation. If they really mean 
an offer to co-operate by this rather catholic (though catholic is perhaps 
dangerous adjective to use to-day) amendment, let them think whether 
they cannot frame it or at any rate explain it in a form^hat will not be 
what it is at present, a direct rejection of the offer of the Secretary of 
State to consider any constitution that may have had behind it wide 
support of Indian opinion and a^direct rejection of the Preamble of the 
Government of India xict, which says that the manner of any advance must 
be determined by the British Parliament. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah : I am very doubtful whether this debate will 
be at all fruitful in the end. Sir, I feel at this moment that the atmos- 
pliere is very gloomy and the political horizon is certainly very dark. But 
in the first instance, let ns try and understand what is the question before 
the House to-day. Sir, the history of this' question is a very old and long 
one, but I do not propose to go into that history beyond 1919. In 1919, when 
tlie Government of India Act of 1919 was passed, I think the Government 
knew perfectly well, that there w^as a large body of people who were not 
satisfied with the Act of 1919, but, nevertheless they said#,that they would try 
to Avork it for what it is worth. The Government knew that perfectly well 
and Lord Birkenhead could not be so badly informed — although he has 
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not referred to it in his speech — and I am sure that in those conversations 
which he had with Lord Eeading in England he must have been fully 
apprised of those factors and situation. Not only that, but they »‘ire men- 
tioned in the Muddiman Committee ^s Report, which, I believe, His Lord- 
ship Lord Birkenhead must have read. The reasons why the non-co- 
operation movement started, and found its existence and was carried on 
were the extraordinary events which moved the blood of every man, 
w'oman and child in this country. (Hear, hear.) Sir, the Punjab question 
no longer exists : Jalliamvala Bagh we cannot forgive, but we are walling 
to forget. The Treaty of Sevres is gone ; the Khilafat question does 
not exist in that acute form. But, Sir, the question of Swaraj remains. 
Now^ let us recall the recent history of this cpiestion in 1921, wdiat did 
this Assembly, composed of men who came here to co-operate with the 
Government at the risk of obloquy and odium of public opinion, do in 
1921 ? 

In 1921 a Resolution w-as moved and the Government practically 
accepted that Resolution. That Resolution ran as follow^s : 

That this Assembly recommends to the Governor General in Council that lie 
&hculd convey to the Secretary of State for India the viev’ of this Assembly that the 
progress made by India on the path of responsible government warrants re-examina- 
tion and revision of the constitution at an earlier date than 1929.^’ 

Well, Sir, to that w^e got a reply from His Majesty ^s Government and 
there were three objections raised. The first reason was that the progress 
was possible under the existing constitution. This House wall mark the 
words that the progress was possible under the existing constitiitjon. The 
second reason was that the merits and capabilities of the electorate had not 
been tested by time and experience. And the third reason was that the 
new constitutional machinery had still to be tested in its wmrkiiig as a 
whole. To that the answer w^as given by this Assembly by a large vote on 
a Resolution in February 1924, wdiich w^as accepted. That Resolution, as 
amended by the amendment of my friend Pandit Mo tiial Nehru, was accept- 
ed by every section, almost without exception, on this side of the House. 
The House will remember that at that time I for one made it quite clear 
that the round table conference ^vas merely an agency. What we wmnted 
was that steps should be taken to establish responsible Govci-nment in 
India. It was not a question of a round table conference or a square 
table conference, about wdiicli w^e make bones. It was not a qu6stioii that 
w^e were going to get responsible government now here at this moment. 
The question raised by the House w’^as that the Government of India Act 
was unworkable and that the time had come when this Act should be revis- 
ed and reviewed. Sir, to that question the answer was — I am not going 
into details — that the Reforms Inquiry Committee was constituted under 
the oegis of the Labour Government. The terms of reference of that 
Reforms Inquiry Committee were unfortunate ,* they are well known to all 
the Members of this House. Sir, it was asserted that progress of a 
substantial character was possible within the policy and the structure of 
this Act. We joined issue. Then we were told : Very well, that is yoiu* 
position. At any rate, we want to make an inquiry. And, if our inquiry 
shows that substantial progress was not possible within the structure and 
the scope of this Act, then the question of revising or reviewing the con- 
stitution is a separate issue which will be considered hereafter. ’ ^ Remember 
that was a clear and a definite term of reference to the Muddiman Com- 
mittee, namely, that, if our inquiry showed it, we were to say that sub- 
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stantial progress was not possible within the Act and the constitution should 
be revised. Well, Sir, here I refer to the speech of Colonel Crawford, who 
M^'cnt to the length of saying in this House and on the floor of this House 
with all the responsibility that he carries that the impartiality of the 
minority was damaged at the very outset of the inquiry. Sir, I am sure 
if the gallant Member had tried to understand the constitutional aspect 
and if he had read those observations which he quoted in order to establish 
the proposition that the impartiality of the minority was damaged, he 
would have been the last person to have made such a reckless allegation. 
What are the observations upon which he relied ? The observations on 
which he relied are to be found on page 132 of the Muddiman Report. 
I shall quote those observations and I appeal to Colonel Crawford again 
to read those observations carefully, and I also appeal to him that he 
should withdraw^ the suggestion which he made against the minority. 
(Hear, hear.) Sir, what did we say ? We said : 

** We beg to point out that, having regard to terms of reference, we felt at the 
very commencement of our work that although it was open to us to traverse a large 
ground so far as the inquiry was concerned, yet in the matter of remedial proposals 
our scope was very much limited by the language used in clause (2) of the terms of 
reference. ’ ^ 

Now, is that not a fact ! Is that not true 1 Does Colonel Crawford 
now realise what we meant ? Although the terms of reference gave us the 
power to inquire into the defects and the difficulties inherent in the Gov- 
ernment of India Act from A to Z, yet we were precluded from examining 
those defects and recommending the remedies ! That is what we meant. 

Colonel J. D. Crawford (Bengal : European) : On a point of 
explanation, Sir. In view of what the Honourable Mr. Jinnah has said, I 
desire to withdraw — (Applause) — any charges of partiality that I may 
have made against the distinguished members of the minority report. 
My intention was really to emphasise the fact that in my opinion the 
members of the minority had given undue attention to the political aspects 
overshadowing altogether the administrative aspects of the problem, and 
I felt that it was the administrative aspect and not the political aspect with 
which the man in the street and those engag^ed in trade and commerce were 
mainly concerned. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah : I am not going to quarrel with the point of 
view of Colonel Crawford at the moment. I grant that there are 
differences of opinion. But that is not what I am going to deal with at 
this moment. 

Sir, now I shall proceed further. Now, what is the question before this 
House ? The question upon which I again want the House to rivet its 
attention is this. Is this constitution to be revised, to be reviewed at an 
early date, or are we going to wait until 1929 f That is the real issue and 
that is the question which we have got to consider. Now, Sir, we maintain 
and there can be no doubt — even Lord Birkenhead and the Honourable 
the Home Member cannot gain say it — that the inherent defects of dyarchy 
make any real progress towards responsible government impossible within 
the structure and the policy of the Act. What does |jord Birkenhead 
say on this point : 

What then is it possible fox me to say at this stage of the future? The 
ivisdom of Parliament declared that after a period of terT years the Montagu- 
Chelmsford constitution should he refused by a Eoyal Commission. It will undoubtedly 
require such revision, and it canuot be too plainly stated that everything vnll necessarily 

L4BIP 
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be thrown into the melting-pot. Dyarchy itself is very obviously not a sacred principle. 
It must be decided by results. The conception was always doctrinnaire and artificial. 
A great measure of success may justify it where a smaller would not/^ 

And then he quotes at the end of his speech a passage which is a well 
known passage a;id which has been quoted over and over again as a true 
and accepted estimate of dyarchy. 

And he says that he had no quarrel with that description and estimate 
of dyarchy. 

I will repeat that passage for I feel it would bear repetition : 

The Governor in Council in words quoted by the noble lord w^ho moved has, 
it is true, placed it on record that in his opinion the dyarchy is a cumbrous, complex, 
confused system having no logical basis rooted in compromise and defensible only as a 
transitional expedient, my lords, I have said enough to make it plain that whatever 
other controversies may separate the noble lord and myself this will neither be one 
of the most better nor the most protracted. ' ’ 

Now, Sir, if so far I am right and we are right that dyarchy cannot 
possibly, having regard to its inherent defects, enable us to make any 
progress within the structure and policy of the Act—and we go further 
and say that if you make any amendments within the scope and structure 
of the Act, it does not meet the needs of the country, and certainly, I say 
it most emphatically, it does not satisfy a single section of the political 
minded people of this country — ^then what is the answer ? The answer is, 
trot out all the arguments which in my judgment amount to nothing else 
but scandalising the Indian people. The first argument is that we are not 
a nation, therefore we must wait till 1929. Then I suppose suddenly we 
shall become a nation. Sir, the argument was advanced in 1919 when 
Mr. Montagu, the late Secretary of State for India, for whom I had the 
profoundest respect, said on the floor of the House of Commons : 

That pronouneemeut was made iu order to achieve what I believe is the only 
logical, the only possible, the only acceptable meaning of Empire and Democracy, 
namely, an opportunity to all nations flying the Imperial flag to control their own 
destinies. (A?i honourable Member ; Nations. I will come to nations in a 
moment. I will beg no question. The Honourable Member raises the question of 
nations. Whether it be a nation or not, we have promised to India the progressive 
realisation of responsible government. We have promised to India and given to India a 
representation like that of the Dominions on our Imperial Conference. India is to 
be an original member of the League of Nations. Therefore, I say, whatever 
difficulties there may be in your path, your Imperial task ^ ^ 

for which, Sir, the Honourable Sir Charles Innes is not ready : 

to overcome those difficulties and to help India on the path of nationality, 

however much you may recognise 

And I propose to ask the House to consider them : 

the difficulties which lie in the path.’' 

Sir, India, is not a nation, we are told. We were a people when the Great 
War was going on and an appeal was made to India for blood and money. 
We were a people when we were asked to be a signatory to the Peace Treaty 
in Prance. We are a, nation when we become a member of the League of 
Nations to which we make a substantial contribution. We are a nation 
or a people for ^he purpose of sending our representative to the Imperial 
Conference. We are your partners, but we are not a nation. We are 
not a people nor a nation when we ask you for a substantial advance towards 
the^ establishment^ of responsible government and parliamentary insti- 
tutions in our own country. 
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Then, Sir, we are ‘told — and I say again it has reached the point of 
scandal — ^what are our electorates, look at them. Then we are* told, 
‘‘ Look at your education ”, look at your position with regard to the 
defence of your country,” Lord Birkenhead has done the greatest in- 
justice in that statement of his in the House of Lords. We are told that 
we cannot give ten hoys for the vacancies allocated to India for the King^s 
Commission. I repudiate that as an entire falsehood. I can give you ten 
thousand if you want. You have closed that door to the Army to the 
people of India. You only opened that door under the stress of war in 
1918 and allowed an Indian to be in a position to take the King’s Com- 
mission, and now you turn round and say, But nobody in India suggests 
that we can dispense with the British troops.” You have placed a 
garrison, you have kept the sons of the soil out for a hundred years or 
more, and you now tell us we are not able to take up the defence of the 
country. Sir, it is well known, the Government know it, and if they don’t 
know it, then I say they are not fit to govern. Lord Birkenhead may have 
indulged in pomposity but he has shown — I speak with the greatest respect, 
for after all he is Secretary of State for India — utter ignorance in the 
one-sided picture he has painted for the House of Lords, which is a slander 
of India’s fair name. 

Now, Sir, the next charge is education and here I come to my 
Honourable friend, Mr. Cocke. He has* taken a very businesslike view. He 
did not pretend that he was capable of understanding constitutions and he 
pointed out what strikes the ordinary man. I am not going to exaggerate 
on the floor of this House, although I hold very strong views that there 
are difficulties, undoubtedly there are difficulties. A man who says there 
are no difficulties is not speaking the truth, but do not in the name of 
heaven scandalise us. We say that there are difficulties, but meet them 
and let us solve them as comrades together. That is what we want. 

I do not want really to take up more time, but I want to deal with the 
next point, what is the answer of Lord Birkenhead, His Excellency the 
Viceroy and the Honourable the Home Memb^. They all say there is one 
condition. The minority report means that we want a Royal Commission, 
but says the Honourable the Home Member, there is a clear condition before 
the Royal Commission can be announced. Before Government do that 
there is one clear condition. He did not add the word ‘‘ precise ” which 
Lord Birkenhead did, but I will add both precise and clear ”, and the 
condition is that responsible leaders must co-operate. I again here ask the 
Government, I ask Lord Birkenhead, I ask Lord Reading, what is your 
answer to those men who have co-operated with you ? None. Your answer 
to me as one who has not non-eo-operated with you is this. 

Will you bring a section of the politically minded people, who happen 
I p 3 ^^ to be the largest political party, will you bring 

them down on their knees ? Will you bring 
Pandit Motilal Nehru to bow down to the throne at Viceregal Lodge, and 
say Sir, l am humble, I crawl before you, and will you now be graciously 
pleased to give me a Royal Commission ? Is that what you want ? What 
has Pandit Motilal Nehru been doing in this Assembly ? Has he not been 
co-operating with you ? What more do you want f I want to know what 
more you want, and may I know what evidence, what proof, documentary 
or oral, do you want me to produce or adduce that the responsible leaders 
are willing to co-operate with you ? Have you no eyes, have you no ears, 
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have you no brains ? (An Honourable Member : No hear Sir, so 

much for co-operation. 

‘Now I come to the next point. I think if Sir Basil Blackett had 
confined himself to the financial aspect of this question we would have done 
much better, instead of interpreting a constitutional document and trying to 
give some meaning to it. Well, Sir, I will not say anything more. I say 
that document is clear : it speaks for itself. But if Lord Birkenhead and 
His Excellency the Viceroy, and even the Honourable the Home Member, 
had stopped at this, that as soon as the responsible leaders show evidence 
of co-operation and show that they are willing to work this constitution for 
what it is worth, we shall certainly appoint a committee at an early date, 
if they had stopped at that, I could understand it. But what do we find ? 
The pomposity and pedantry of Lord Birkenhead does not stop there and 
it is repeated here. He says further : 

It lias always seemed to me that a very simple answer may be made to such 
a contention. We do not claim in Groat Britain that we alone in the world are 
able to frame constitutions, though we are not altogether discontented with our 
humble constructive eftorts w^hich we have made in this held of human ingenuity.’’ 

I certainly admit, Sir, that dyarchy was a human ingenuity. Then he 
goes on : 

‘ ' But if our critics in India are of opinion that their greater knowledge of Indian 
conditions qualifies them to succeed where they tell us that we have failed, let them 
produce a constitution which carries behind it a fair measure of general agreement 
among the people of India.” 

Here we are peoples of India : 

Such a contribution to our problems ” 

They are their problems, not ours : 

to our problems would nowhere be resented. It would, on the contrary, be most 
carefully examined by the Government of India, by myself, and I am sure by a 
Commission, whenever that body may be assembled.” 

Lord Birkenhead therefore saj^s, well give us an idea of your consti- 
tution. Now I turn again to my friend the Honourable the Finance 
Member, and I say that, if he will be kind enough to read that amendment, 
he will see that that amendment lays down the definite lines on which the 
constitution should be amended. Am I wrong in saying on the fioor of' 
this House, as an answer to Lord Birkenhead, that these are the funda- 
mental changes that I want to be embodied in this constitution ? Am I 
wrong in that ? You may say that my proposals are wrong ; you may say 
my proposals are defective : you may point out to me where I am wrong, 
and certainly I for one make it clear that I am open to conviction 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes (Commerce Member) : Will the 
Honourable Member explain whether he accepts what Pandit Motilal 
Nehru said yesterday, that not a comma of this amendment must be 
altered ! , 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah: I am used to the mischievous attitude of the 
Honourable the Commerce Member, and he will not draw me into his 
parlour. I have known the spider too long and the fly is not going to 
be canght. Now I shall proceed, untrammelled by any mischief. I .say 
. this amendment is an answer to Lord Birkenhead. 

Well^o-w, Sir, let me come back to my Honourable friend Sir Charles 

<ii'i‘'he say ? He said the Preamble can go to the winds- 
tnat does not matter. ’ 
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The Honourable Sir Charles Innes : What I said was that Preambles 
could be altered. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah : Yes, therefore they can go to the winds. ‘Well, 
surely they are not sacred ; they can be altered as we like. 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes : Not as you like. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah : You and I. Anyhow, Sir, I have been in the 
legal profession for a long time and I always thought that no Preamble 
was sacred, no Statute was sacred, no provision of a Statute was sacred. 
As a matter of fact let me tell Sir Charles Innes, if he does not know 
it, that the Preamble has always to recite the evil it is intended to cure ; 
the Preamble merely states the object with which the legislation is under- 
taken and nothing else. 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes : Thank you. 

Mr. M. A, Jinnah : But really to me, Sir, this is a futile controversy, 
an utterly futile controversy. The question really is this. Take your 
section 84- A, to which the Honourable the Home Member referred. Well, 
what will the Koyal Commission, when it is appointed, do ? It will 
examine the question, and supposing the Koyal Commission came to the 
conclusion, on an examination of the question, that all that we are 
saying in our amendment can be done, having regard to the growth of 
public opinion, having regard to the efficiency of the electorates, having 
regard to the educational condition of this country. And let me tell you 
that more people are educated in this country to-day, if you rely on 
percentages, than there were in England when you had a Parliament 
there first — and having regard to all the circumstances of the case, sup- 
posing they thought that the people of India were competent and fit and 
that the proposals embodied in this amendment should be carried out, 
would you object to it ? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes : Not at all, but the decision 
vould rest with His Majesty’s Government. That is what the Honourable 
Pandit will not admit. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah : Now I come to the decision. Let me tell you, 
ff I may address the Honourable the Commerce Member, let me tell you 
something in your history. I dare say hard-worked officials like Sir 
Charles Innes sometimes forget histor 3 ^ Now let us get back to history. 
He talked about the manner, the measure and the time, and said His 
Majesty’s Government is going to be the final ai-biter of that. That was 
his contention. Now let me ask the Government and particularly the 
Honourable the Commerce Member who was the arbiter in the harbour 
of Boston ? Not His Majesty’s Government. You have that instance 
in Iiistory. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman : That is hardly an 
instance from the history of peaceful constitutional reform ! 

Mr, M. A. Jinnah: They also wanted constitutional reforms there. 
My Honourable friend the Home Member will allow me to proceed a 
little. Who was the arbiter when unasked you gave self-government to 
South Africa ? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes : His Majesty’s Government. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah : Who was the arbiter when you gave self-gov- 
ernment to Canada ? 
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The Honourable Sir Charles Innes : His Majesty's Government. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah : And what about the revolution which preceded 
His Majesty’s Government’s decision ? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes : The revolution was before 
that. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah : And so His Majesty’s Government made up 
their minds to give self-government. Do you want that here ? 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes : Do you ? 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah : If you want it, you shall have it. Who was the 
arbiter in Ireland ? His Majesty’s Government ? {An Honourable 
Member : De Valera ! ”) The gentlemen who carry on the Govern- 
ment of India with all their sense of responsibility utterly lack imagi- 
nation. 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes : They have too much. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah : They may be earnest administrators but what 
can 3 ^ou expect from that ? My Honourable friend said I have spent 
27 ^^ears in hard work ” ; I grant it ; conscientious work, I grant it ; 
good work according to his lights; I grant it. But, Sir, he has been 
brought up in that atmosphere where it is impossible for him to get out 
of it. Those very 27 years that he has spent disqualify him from 
examining the constitutional question. What does he say ? First he 
talked about the British claim. Claim to what ? Trusteeship. Sir 
Charles, it is an old exploded theory and I assure you, you stand on no 
moral ground if you talk of your trusteeship. Sir Charles says we 
are not only the trustees of the intelligentsia or any one section of the 
■people but of the entire people of India.” Well, Sir, the less we talk 
about it the better. It is no use to anybody. Sir Charles sees nothing 
but cliffs and ab 3 ’'sses or precipices ; he is so frightened that he will 
tumble down 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes : That you will tumble down. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah : Then he says to us : We have not known chaos 
and anarchy for a century ; we have not known ” — I think he said the 
horror of chaos and anarchy for a century.” I grant it, that is a good 
argument, as far as it goes ; but what have we seen ? (An Honour- 
able Member : The horrors of plague and poverty !”) We have not 
seen the horrors of chaos and anarchy, but what have we seen, I ask 
again ? Sir, the horror of being a disarmed people ; we have seen the 
horror of being kept out of tha.t ring of monopoly in the administration 
and the Government of our own country. We have watched, and we 
have 'experienced the horror of helplessness in the defence of our own 
country for a hundred years. We have seen the horror of keeping a 
large body of people in darkness, denying them even elementary educa- 
tion. No country in the world that claims to be a civilised country 
would tolerate that. After a hundred years’ rule, can you compare your 
education policy with any civilised country ? We have seen those 
horrors and we say that these horrors are much worse than anarchy and 
chaos.. We want to free ourselves from these horrors ; and there is one 
way and one way alone for India to free herself from these horrors, and 
that is to replace thal; irresponsible bureaucracy by a Cabinet responsible 
to the Legislature of the representatives of the people. “ x\nd we 
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want yon, we want yon honestly as men to come forward and help ns. 
I know the difficulties. We know the difficulties there are. 

Now, Sir, I have done. I say in conclusion that you have got two 
alternatives placed before yon. There is a minority report which I say 
has made out a case to the hilt for a revision of the constitution and they 
recommend certain reforms and examination by a Eoyal Commission or 
some other body. Here again I may say that Lord Birkenhead has run 
away from the point in his speech and has evaded the real issue when 
he says : 

The obligations of the Government must be ^ admitted to the experienced mon 
who contributed so much labour and produced so competent a report.’^ 

For this reference, standing on the floor of this House, may I express my 
gratitude to' His Lordship. Then he proceeds : 

We do not anticipate, for reasons which I have already made plain, that we 
shaU be able, as the noble Lord desires, to accept the report of the minority at this 
stage. The problem of provincial autonomy has not indeed been adequately thought 
out by those who are to-day pressing it so strongly upon our attention. Provincial 
autonomy contemplates a complete transfer to all the provinces of law and order and 
it would render necessary far-reaching changes in the central Government of India 
which I have never yet seen closely analysed and very rarely even cursorily examined. ’ ’ 

Who prevented this course who is responsible for it ? Sir, when can they 
be closely examined? The Reforms Inquiry Committee’s terms of refer- 
ence deliberately precluded us from closely examining them. We say so. 
In the concluding part of our report, — the minority report,— we say further : 

“ In conclusion to our mind the proper question to ask is not whether any 
alternative transitional system can bo devised, but whether the constitution should not 
be put on a permanent basis with provision for aiitoznatic progress in the future so 
as* to secure stability in the Government and willing co-operation of the people. We 
can only express the hope that a serious attempt may be made at an early date to 
solve the question. Whether this attempt should be made by the appointment of a 
Boyal Commission with freer terms of reference and a larger scope of inquiry than 
ours or by any other agency is a question which we earnestly commend to the notice 
of Government. ^ ’ 

Sir, therefore, to sum up the situation within the next two minutes or three 
minutes, that are at my disposal I submit to this House that the question 
stands thus : 

First, are Government prepared to appoint a Royal Commission at 
an early date to examine the entire constitution ? I see the Honourable 
the Home Member remains absolutely quiet 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman : Sir, I shall reply .to the 
Honourable Member in considerable detail latter on. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah : Second, do you honestly, sincerely desire us to 
submit to you the fundamental principles upon which a constitution 
ought to be built ? Lord Birkenhead in his speech has said that he 
would earnestly consider proposals. There is the amendment. Con- 
sider it. 

Sir, one word more. Let me tell you this. India to-day is in a 
very critical condition. Believe me I do not say this as words of menace 
or threat. But let me tell you, India is determined to win her freedom. 
The manner and the measure and the time, either you determine in a 
reasonable spirit or else she will determine for herself. 

Dr, S. K. Datta (Nominated : Indian Christians) ? Sir, I am a mem- 
ber of a minority community. I do not dare to assert that I am a re- 
presentative of minority communities, but being a member of a minority 
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community I have, at least the opportunity of understanding and 
appreciating their demands and their desires. Sir, there are two types 
of minority communities in India. There is the qualitative ” type and 
there is the quantitative ’’ type. My friends representing the BurO' 
pean population of this country, are representatives, it seems to me, of 
a quantitative ’’ minority, hut I do not think any one of us will say 
that they are the representatives of a '' qualitative ’’ minority. The 
weight attached to their opinions in this House is so great that they 
may as well be a majority community. On the other hand, you have the 
case of the Indian Christians. There are 3 millions of them in British 
India who are both qualitatively ’’ and quantitatively ’’ minorities. 
The total Christian community in British India — I am not talldng about 
the Indian States where there is a very substantial number of Indian 
Christians, — consisting of Indian Christians, Europeans and Anglo- 
Indians is 3,300,000. I have the honour to represent the 3 millions of 
them here. The other 300,000 are represented by various Members who 
sit in different parts of this House. I, therefore, hold that we are both 
‘ ' qualitatively ' ’ and / ' quantitatively ' ' a minority- 

Now, Sir, these communities demand representation. I will not say 
actual physical representation within this House, but they desire to be 
able to express themselves on every matter that concerns not only them- 
selves but the welfare of the nation. Now, in what w'ay can they obtain 
that representation ! The majority report makes three recommendations 
with regard to these minorities. The first recommendation and the most 
concrete proposal is with regard to European constituencies. They tell 
us that the residential qualification for candidates to the Legislatures 
should be abolished and that the European should be a member-at-large 
of India generally. Furthermore, they say that even a pjrolonged ab- 
sence from India is a matter w^hich he ought to be able to cure quite 
easily. They go on to add that the European can go out of India, can 
stay away for months from India, can come back and still have a domi- 
cile in this country which gives him certain privileges. If I have read 
that section of the majority report aright it would mean that a European 
could be a Member of the House of Commons in England and at the same 
time a Member of this Assembly in this country. I do not see that 
anything can prevent him from doing that. What are the two other re- 
commendations ? Generally speaking, they say that factory labour should 
be represented in this House and the provincial Legislatures. Local Gov- 
ernments are going to be asked how they can do it. I need not deal with 
that point. My friend Mr^ Joshi, I trust, will do so at a later stage of this 
discussion. Then they come to the depressed classes. How are these 
classes to be represented in this House ? Again the matter goes back to the 
Local Governments. Hofw will it emerge from there ? Probably we wiD 
be told that it is one of the most difficult things for this community to be 
represented. 

Now, Sir, I hold that the majority report — and, if I may put it, even 
the minority report — ^have not given consideration to the question how 
these unrepresented classes are to be brought within the orbit of influence 
of the new democratic institutions which have come to be built in this 
country. We desire to emphasize that this question is fundamental in 
any demand for ^further progress. In the second place, in what way 
are we going to meet the needs of these unrepresented classes ? Has the 
question of education been considered as a basis of franchise. No recom- 
mendations have been made that the franchise for the classes should be on 
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the basis of education. Take my community which consists of 3 million 
people, of whom 300,000 are in school. You say : “ You have no money 
and therefore cannot be represented in this House or the p;rovineial 
Legislatures. Whatever little money we had we have spent it on 
education. We have spent it on the education of our children and we ask 
that that fact at least should be recognised. We maintain that the 
communities that are trying to come up should obtain representation in 
this House as well as the provincial Legislatures on the basis of what 
they have accomplished. 

Now, Sir, with regard to the protection of minorities. We have 
continually been told in this House that the present system is going to 
protect minorities. I do not believe it for one moment, and I will tell 
j'ou why. Whenever there is a majority and a minority which circum- 
stances bring together, they must come to an understanding as to future 
progress. If you have a third party, which is the protector of the 
minority, you will find that trouble will arise. It has always arisen in 
every part of the world. It was Eussia who championed the cause of 
the Armenians and what happened ? The Armenians looked beyond the 
frontiers of Turkey into Russia. England also championed the cause of 
the Armenians. Political conditions are such and the events are of such 
a nafure that invariably the situation arises when the protector is com- 
pelled to sacrifice something to secure his own position and it is always 
the minority that is sacrificed. Therefore, the best thing for the minority 
is to come to an understanding with the majority and not trust to a 
third party. Well, Sir, let me taken up the ease in this country. Gov- 
ernment have said that they are the protectors of minorities. Under 
the old system it was true that they could assert their authority. But 
to-day what happens ? Betw:een the clash of the major communities the 
minorities — the smaller minorities — have to go to the wall. There is no 
other alternative for them. Take the experience of the last few years. 
Only in one province was a Christian .. Minister appointed. And v/hat 
province was that ? It was Bihar and Orissa which was at that time 
governed by Lord Sinha, who was himself an Indian. I hold that 
normally it would be impossible for a European Governor to go out of 
his way and appoint an Indian Christian to high office. And why ? 
Becaoee the European Governor will always have it at the back of his 
mind whether the particular move is going to pay or not. He will have 
no regard for justice. An Indian Christian was appointed a Minister 
under the regime of a man who was an Indian who understood the situa- 
tion and who was determined to see that justice was done. I believe, 
therefore, that it is a dangerous thing for minorities to be protected by an 
outside body. We have to come to an understanding ourselves with the 
majority. 

Mr. K. Ahmed : And if you do not come to an understanding • 

Dr. S, K, Datta : Now, Sir, I would confine my remarks to my parti- 
cular community and I would not make any further statements with re- 
gard to other communities. 

The roots of the Christian community lie in two very widely different 
communities in India. First the depressed classes or the community of 
the agricultural labour. One of the roots of that community lies 
L4DPI 
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there, the other lies in the aborigines of this country. What is the move- 
ment ? The movement is an uplift movement among these great com- 
munities who lie at the bottom of Indian society who look forward to 
bettering their own condition. That is, what the significance of the 
movement is, and I therefore couple in my demand fon the future the 
demand that those two communities should not be forgotten, the agri- 
cultural labourer on the one hand and the aborigines on the other. I have 
had experience of some ox these communities. I was in the Chota Nagpur 
Dmsion in 1919, and in that Division there were 200,000 Christians 
consisting largely of aborigines, and the great Christian Missions, both 
Catholic and Protestant, had for their education something like 400 
schools. An enormous number of these aborigines go to these schools. 
1 say there is the basis for going fqrwaird in the political education of these 
j^eople and making it possible for them to be represented, to bring their 
needs and demands to the door of the nation’s consideration. 

Now with regard to the larger problems which we have been debat- 
ing in this House. In the first place, Sir, I can only speak as an 
individual. I cannot do otheiuvise, but there are those of us who believe 
that the future of the nation, the needs of the nation are always greater 
than the needs and demands of single communities. We who represent 
the minorities have always to take this into consideration. How far 
this is going to help us to contribute to the larger and bigger life of 
India I do not know, but there is no other criterion of action for a com- 
munity.^ Every other criterion is false. That is one thing which I 
should like to place before this House. In the second place I believe that 
those of us who are minority communities must come to some under- 
standing with those of the majority. We come to co-operate with them 
and ask that opportunities be given to us to co-operate with them, and we 
are willing to do so. In the third place, I do not believe that the present 
system will satisfy the needs and demands of these minorities, particu- 
larly the minority to which I belong. And I will tell you why" it is not 
going to do it. Naturally every minority, to use a common expression, 
is looking to see on which side the eat is going to jump, what is the future 
going to be,^ on which side do our interests lie ? It is impossible under 
such conditions to do any constructive work. We desire to go forward 
and we do trust that opportunity will be given us to go forward^ In the 
next place we have put money and time into the education of our peopled 
We believe they ought to have a larger life, and therefore we want all 
barriers to be lowered, so that our people may take their place in the 
larger life of the nation. In the next place we have not merely educated 
our people. We have^ done something else. Beelesiastically we have 
taught them the exercise of the vote. In hundreds of church councils 
thousands of people, ignorant in many ways, have been asked to exercise 
the franchise within these ecclesiastical courts. I am glad to see my 
friends, the Sikhs, are also going to exercise the vote in their 
ecclesiastical courts. The capacity for the exercise of this privilege is a tre- 
mendous asset in the future of the nation ; and that experience is one 
of the things we desire be given to the nation. 

Now, Sir, lastly, we come to the problem which has always been 
before us, namely, this problem of dyarchy. In some ways I have been 
a convert to the idea of dyarchy. The author and founder of the system 
of dyarchy I eoullt among my personal friends. . I heard him talk of 
dyarchy with the fire and inspiration that only comes to one in the 
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realm of religion, and I was caught by the inspiration of that fire. As 
I look round one wonders at the fruits of dyarchy. You must judge it 
by those fruits. I am not a politician but the defectiveness of dyarchy 
is one of the things brought home to one as one watches the affairs of this 
nation. Dyarchy, Sir, is an experiment very old in Anglo-Indian history. 
It is not an experiment of to-day. In 1765 Lord Clive embarked on 
what was one of the greatest experiments in dyarchy. The Muham- 
madan political thinkers divided the functions of Government into the 
deivani or the collection of revenue, and the nizamat or the administration. 
What did Lord Clive do ? In 1765 the East India Company s^aid they 
would talm over the deivani^ or the collection of revenue of Bengal and 
Bihar and Orissa. 

Mr. President : Order, order. The Honourable Member must bring 
his remarks to a close. 

Dr. S. K. Datta : What happened next. The administration or the 
niza^rat was left in the hands of the Nawabs of Murshidabad. Sir 
William Hunter tells ms in his history of the breakdown of the administra- 
tion because of diviKsioii of the two sides of government. I trust that we 
shall go forward because under the present system I believe that the 
whole of the administration is threatened and there will he a break- 
down of the administration. I therefore will support the amendment 
which has been moved by my Honourable friend, Pandit Motilal Nehru. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman (Home Member) ; Sir, I 
propose to address myself directly to the amendment now before the House 
which has been moved by my Honourable friend. Pandit Motilal Nehru. 
Before I examine, as I hope 1 shall examine in some detail, the terms of 
that amendment, I vdll permit myself a few general observations 
ou -matters which appear to me to arise on its perusal. 

In the first place, unless I am entirely mistaken, I see in that amend- 
ment an attempt to bring very different schools of thought within the 
scope of its terms. That is one very interesting refiection. (An Honour- 
able Member here interrupted, but the interruption was inaudible at the 
Reporter's table.) I did not hear my Honourable friend, but as I was 
sa^dng it seemed to me that an attempt ivas made to bring together within 
its terms very different schools oi thought. The second observation of a 
general character which I should like to make on this amendment — I think 
it has been lightly touched upon by my Honourable friend the Finance 
Member w’-hen he w’as speaking this morning on this amendment, — is that 
if this amendment is intended as I understood from the statements that 
have been made from various parts of the House, as a considered propo- 
sal from the persons Avho made it, for the future constitutional development, 
then I gather from its terms that those persons speaking with such autho- 
rity as they have, have come to the conclusion that they envisage the future 
constitution of India as based entirely on Western ideas and Western 
conventions ; that they have adopted the idea of Western representativ’^e 
government ; that they propose to advance on that path, and on that 
path alone. I have found no trace of anjdhing that is to be introduced 
from any constitution other than a Western constitution in this amend- 
ment. Now, Sir, if this amendment had only been moved for that purpose, 
that would dissipate doubts on one point on which -fe have never been 
clear. We are therefore, I gather, to understand that all parties, at any 
rate in this House, who snb^scribe to the. amendment, consider that it is 
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not their creed to discard in any way the foundations on which those insti- 
tutions have been based throughout the world, and that briefly is on the 
constitution of the English Parliament, and of the English Dominions 
under that Parliament. Am I to understand that that is in effect the inten- 
tion of those who frame this amendment ? The point has so far never been 
clear to me or to others 1 believe. I remember my Honourable friend, the 
late Mr. Montagu, shortly before his death, was discussing this question 
with me. He said : I have brought forward in my reforms a scheme 

entirely based on Western representative institutions. I am not prepared 
to say that it will be the wish of India to proceed on those lines, but I have 
at any rate given the opportunity to the people of India to indicate their 
views in that direction.’’ Am I to assume that this amendment finally 
rivets down the direction of the future progress of India so far as iJiis 
matter is concerned in the minds of those who are responsible for it 1 If thi:^ 
is so, at any rate it has cleared the ground in one respect. If there is rif> 
desire to go back to any development of indigenous institutions or oi 
Oriental conceptions of Government and we are asked to proceed on demt - 
cratic lines to the counting of heads by the rule of the ballot box, then we 
know at any rate w^here we are. 

Now, Sir, I have considered this amendment wdth the attention that 
it deserved, not only because of the reputation of the Mover, but also from 
the general evidence in support of it that has come from many parts of 
the House. What are the actual terms of the amendment ? It involves, 
as I read it, three distinct stages. The first is that Parliament is to be 
asked to make a declaration dealing with certain points which are speci- 
fied in the amendment. Now these points involve, and I do not doubt that 
this is intended, whatever the reservations, whatever the restrictions may 
be, a demand for full dominion self-government. That seems to ine the 
only possible construction I can put upon it. That is to say we are now 
to go to the English Parliament and ask them to make a declaration which 
I presume would at any rate have to be supported by the assent of Parlia- 
ment, that complete dominion self-government, subject to the very minor 
restrictions of a temporary character, wdaich are contained in the Resolu- 
tion, should be granted. After there is to be another step. Those 
who have moved and supported the amendment recognise apparently that 
the legislative bodies, as at present constituted, are not sufficiently repre- 
sentative to deal with a problem of that magnitude .... 

Mr. A. Eangaswami Iyengar : They have no mandate. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman : I am told they have 
no mandate. At any rate it is recognised that the legislative bodies as 
now constituted are not constituted to deal with the problems which are 
referred to, and I may say somewhat lightly referred to, as details, and 
which are to be referred to a convention or a round table conference which 
is adequately to represent all Indian, European and Anglo-Indian inter* 
ests. They are to deal with the details of the scheme, and they are to do 
so with due deference to the interests of minorities — and here I must pause 
to comment that in the declaration that Parliament is to make there is 
nothing referring to minorities — ^they are to frame a detailed scheme, after 
making such inquiry as may be desirable. Thereafter, from that large 
and representative^ body, for if it w-as to be constituted in the manner laid 
down in the amendment it would be a very large body, from that large 
and ex hypothesi representative body, the matter is to be again referred 
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hack to this House, not to the Indian Legislature even, but to this House. 
This House is then to approve of it, and then the scheme as approved by. 
this House is to be submitted to Parliament to be embodied in a Statute. 
That, Sir, is the scheme as I have been able to discover it, of the amend- 
ment. 

Now the first observation I would make on this is that it involves the 
repeal of the Government of India Act as it exists at present. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah : No, amendment. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman : Repeal and re-enacL 
ment. My Honourable friend interrupts me and says it does not involve 
repeal. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah : Certainly not ; it can be done by an amendment. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman *. It does involve at any 
rate, and that was a point I was going to develop, the virtual repeal of 
section 84A of the Government of India Act, for, unless I have misunder- 
stood my Honourable friends opposite, they have now changed their ground, 
and those who signed the minority report of the Committee consider that 
great constitutional advances may be made in India without any necessity 
for the authoritative inquiry which they themselves recommended. If 
I can gather anything from this amendment, it is that it proposes that 
His Majesty’s Government should take this final step, without inquiry, 
that which I venture to think no person could consider would be possible 
under the Government of India Act as it now exists without the statutory 
commission which is laid down in section 84A of the Government of India 
Act. Then, Sir, there seems to be some difference of opinion on the 
point, and I should like to have cleared up the question whether these re- 
markable demands — I say remarkable in this sense that they must be 
admitted to be an extraordinary change in the existing constitution of 
the Government of India — ^^vhether these remarkable demands, which are 
specified in clauses (a) to (h) are handed to us as an ultimatum. I con- 
fess I should myself have read them as such, but my Honourable friend 
spoke of them as an ‘‘ offer.” I will accept his words. When he makes 
that offer, does he make that offer in the sense that these are the only terms 
which can be offered, that they are, as my Honourable friend Sir Charles 
Innes said, to be accepted or refused without alteration of a comma, dot 
or semi-colon ? That is a point of some interest to me. If I am correct 
in assuming that I have correctly stated the proposition and that you 
do intend to discard the idea of any statutory commission before a greats 
constitutional advance is made, and you do intend to present these demands 
without alteration and without change, then I should like to ask one fur- 
Iher question. This, Sir, is said to be an offer. I assume the language 
is used with due consideration. If so. Sir, and the offer was accepted, 
what contract would result 1 What is the contract that would result if 
the Government accepted this offer ? 

Mr. M. A, Jinnah : Frame the constitution accordingly. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman : Do td des. We give 
this ; what do we get in return ? 

Mr. C. S. Eanga Iyer : Co-operation. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman : •Co-operation. (An 
Honourable Member : Full co-operation ! ”) Well, Sir, it is just as 
well that we should know what the offer is supposed to lead to. 
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Now, Sir, I pass to another point. In the course of the debate the 
word ‘‘ self-determination has occurred not frequently but occasionally 
and it is, I think, an idea that lies at the back of many of the speeches 
that have been made.'^ Now I suppose, if I understand it rightly, self- 
determination in an individual means the right to live his own life. 
Self-determination in a nation I suppose means the right to settle its 
own form of government. Now, Sir, which of us can live our own lives 
independent of outside influence ? I have not heard of anyone, I have 
not heard of any nation. Phrases of this kind need accurate examina- 
tion. They need checking. They may contain, and they do contain, 
a great truth, but they cannot solve any constitutional position, they, 
cannot be used as an answer to practical criticism. Now Sir, what is 
the actual practical position ? That is what I always try, if I can, to 
bring before the House. It is admitted — I do not desire to reiterate 
it — that constitutionally any advance can only come from the English 
Parliament. It can come in no other way except in a way that I do 
not propose to contemplate. And in this connection I recognise with 
pleasure that Members generally speaking have refrained from using 
language that might be, at any rate in some quarters, regarded as 
threats. But constitutional advance must come through Parliament and 
with the goodwill of Parliament. It cannot come otherwise. Therefore 
why, when we discuss matters of this nature, do we use words that 
are calculated to prejudice the claims of India before that Parliament ? 
Why do we say, ‘‘We will not take this from Parliament Why do 
we say “ We do not want boons from people who err hypothesi have to 
give them to you if you are to get them f That, Sir, is a difficulty that T 
think is very real. I heard this morning in one part of the House a charge 
made that the English had been robbers and thieves. Sir, is that the sort 
of charge that will help the cause of India in Parliament ? 

Diwan Bahadur T. Rangachariar : That was rhetoric. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman : It may have been 
rhetoric, but I deprecate the use of such rhetoric. English people are 
very plain people, very apt to take words used at their proper meaning r 
and they do no good to any cause. One speaker, I forget who it was, said 
that the Government, not this but I gathered almost any Government was 
like “ Humpty Dumpty,” to be thrown down. Sir, I will remind him 
of the nursery rhyme : 

“ Humpii Biimpti haitha par chath 
Humpti Dumpti gir gia phat 
Baja M pultan Bani he gJiore 
HumpU DumpH hahin nahin joreV 

If you throw down all Government you may find it rather difficult to pick 
up the pieces and make a new Government. Now I am quite willing to 
believe that this amendment has been put forward in perfect good faith. 
If I was a man of -a suspicious nature I should be inclined to think that 
there might be a more Machiavellian aim in it. But I am not and I will 
take the offer as made in good faith although we have annexed to it 
impossible conditicms. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah : No, no. 
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The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman : My Honourable friend 

says No/' My Honourable friend's position is to be one of very greatest 
difficulties in dealing with this amendment. My Honourable friend has 
said in the minority report tha,t what he wanted was an authoritative 
inquiry and he apparentl}' at that time recognised the fact that from the 
practical point of view it would be perfectly impossible to ask Parliament 
to accept any large proposals except as the result of the investigations of 
the highest tribunal in the British Empire, a Royal Commission. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah : Sir, may I rise to a point of personal explana- 
tion. At that time I was not aware that Lord Birkenhead on behalf of 
the British nation would disclaim a monopoly in the art of framing constitu- 
tions and invite us to submit our proposals. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman : I think Lord Birken- 
head’s remarks were quite clear. You will see that that was exactly the 
point I endeavoured to develop in the earlier part of my speech. What 
Lord Birkenhead was talking about was the development of a constit^:tion 
not on the well-known English basis. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah : No. Anything we think proper. Provided it 
received general support in the country. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman : But a constitution which 
would give more free scope to that imagination which is so characteristic 
of India. His actual words were : 

It has been the habit of spokesmen of Swarajist thought to declare in anticipa- 
tion that no constitution framed in the West can either be suitable or acceptable 
to the peoples of India. 

and I think- that bears out my contention as to his point. 

Now, Sir, nothing has struck me more in the course of the discussion 
that has taken place than the fact that till Mr. Jinnah addressed the House 
I never heard any mention of the word electorate Mr. Jinnah used 
it, but I never heard it used in any other speech. 

Pandit Motilal Nehru ; It is in the Resolution. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman : I agree with my Honour- 
able friend it is in the Resolution, but I never heard any one use it. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah : I used it. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman : I have just said so. 
Now, Sir, -when we are asked to take a step forward constitutionally one 
would have thought that the Assembly would surely regard the electorate as 
of great importance. I quite admit that the House is probably getting very 
tired of hearing the replies that are given from the Government Benches 
where we point out difficulties, and I agree with Mr. Jinnah that it is 
our business as far as we can to remove those difficulties and to remove 
them with your assistance and not to regard them as so many fences that 
are laid down barring for ever further progress. I am not one of those 
who hold that at all, hut it is not the faintest use not fa,ciiig facts, and 
one of the great difficulties — and all of you who have really thought on 
this matter recognise it as clearly as I do — is the question of the electorate. 
The evidence recorded in the course of the inquiry of which I was the 
unfortunate Chairman is very clear on this point. It is idle to say when 
we use the word electorate ” we are scandalising not the court but the 
opposite Benches. Sir, I have never scandalised any court in my life and 
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I trust I never shall. By pointing out these difficulties I suggest it is 
not scandalising the court ; I must point out that one of the greatest diffi- 
culties in the way of the progress of India is the backward state of the 
electorate. 

Now, Sir, you ask for a large thing. You are regardless of the 
smaller matters. My Honourable friend returned with thanks — I think 
those were the words he used — any small recommendations of the majority 
report. Sir, is it not well sometimes to take what is offered, not neces- 
sarily — I should be foolish to suggest that — in a spirit of thankfulness 
but at any rate to take it ? Is it not wise sometimes, when asking for 
large concessions, to show that small humble offerings are not unworthy 
of consideration ? Is it not wise. Sir, to regard this problem from a 
practical point of view ? If to-morrow I were authorised to stand in my 
place in this House and say We will accept this : we will go to Parlia- 
ment what reasons could I give, what reasons could the Government of 
India give ? What could they say ? 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah : Quote my speech. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman : I have no doubt that 
would be very interesting : but I was considering an argument which would 
be likely to be effective. Could any of the arguments suggested be valid ? 
Could we point to the history of these new institutions since their com- 
mencement and say, ‘‘ Now the time has come when without inquiry, with- 
out going through the procedure without which no great reform as far' as 
I know in connection with India has ever been carried out, we recommend 
these great steps to be taken ’M 

Sir, you have heard the speeches of the Secretary of State ; you have 
leariit the terms on which he made his offer — and it was an offer he made. 
He made it clear that acceleration of political progress was a matter of 
co-operation. He made it clear that to refuse to work what you have got 
is not in itself a claim for further progress, — it is indeed likely to obstruct 
further progress. He laid down the position that the Government at 
home were not unsympathetic — ^that they did recognise that to stick to 
dates is not necessary, wise or desirable. He gave what my Honourable 
friend, if he was not speaking ironically, described as a very generous 
offer. Sir, I say, do not close the door by maldng the position more diffi- 
cult. Do not give us an ultimatum under the guise of an offer. Do not 
say We will grant you the fee of Blackacre if you empty the sea Do 
not suggest terms of that kind. It is neither Wise nor, I suggest, likely 
to be effective. I earnestly hope that you will believe me when I say that 
we are not merely giving 3"ou a blank answer to what I recognise is an 
attempt to put down on paper what we have never seen on paper before — 
the united amendment of both parties. 

There is one other matter, Sir, and that is this. We were charged in 
one of the speeches with doing nothing in connection with the examina- 
tion of provincial autonomy. I think it was my Honourable friend Mr. 
Jinnah who quoted from the Secretary of State’s speech and said quite 
correctly that it was useless to charge the Reforms Committee with not 
making an investigation into the possibilities of provincial autonomy, 
because they were not within the scope of the Report. I agree in thos« 
observations, and-I agree also that an investigation of that kind could 
hardly be made by a committee of that nature or by any committee ; and in 
this connection I may tell the House that the Government of India have 
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recently availed themselves of the opportunity of the late occupant of 
your Chair, Sir, still being in India. They have invited Sir Frederick 
Whyte, and he has accepted the invitation, to investigate and report to us 
on the relations between the Central and Local Governments in other 
parts of the world, with special reference to conditions in India,. In that 
and other directions, Sir, much research work must and ought to be done. 
My Honourable friend. Sir Basil Blackett, also proposes, I understand, 
to have the problem investigated more particularly from the financial 
point of view. In my judgment that is the way in which we can prepare, 
what I referred to in my first speech, the necessary evidence which is to 
be lajd before and must be considered by the Royal Commission whenever 
that Commission may be appointed. 

Pandit Motilal Nehru : May I interpose just for a minute, Sir f 
The Honourable the Home Member has put certain questions. I do not 
know if you will give me an opportunity to answer them now or at a 
later stage of the debate. He has expressed his inability to understand 
some of the clause of my amendment and he has put certain questions 
in connection with them. I do not know if it is permissible to me to 
answer those questions and if so at what stage of the debate. 

Mr. President : I do not know whether the Honourable the Home 
Member desires the Honourable Pandit to answer his queries. If he does, 
the Chair would permit the Honourable Pandit to speak at this stage. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman : I put the questions 
as one does in a speech, and I assume that they will be answered in the 
course of debate by some one on behalf of the Honourable Member. 

Pandit Motilal Nehru : If my Honourable friend does not want me 
to answer his questions, I am satisfied. 

Mr. Abdul Haye (East Punjab : Muhammadan) : Sir, I am thankful 
to you that even at the fag-end of the debate I have been afforded an 
opportunity to express my views on this all-important question. Sir, before 
I proceed, I want to impress upon this Assembly that we who occupy 
the back benches in this House lie under a great disadvantage. On almost 
all important occasions I have been on my legs, but have failed to catch 
the eye of the Honourably President. I would not have given expression 
to these views but for the speech of the Honourable Sir iSrederick Whyte 
which he delivered at the time when the dinner was given in his honour. 
My grie^nce is that as I rise to give expression to my views the Treasuiy 
Benches are empty. It is only my friend the Honourable Sir Basil 
Blackett who is there. I hope this Honourable House willJbear with me 
if I talk in parables to-day, because a Persian poet has said : 

KJiushtar dn 'bashad he sirre diWardn, 

Gufta ay ad dar hadis-i-digrdn,* ^ 
which means : 

When we have talk of those whom we love, it is better to talk in 
parables.’’ 

Sir, to me it looks as if in this unfortunate country the bureaucracy 
had built a very lofty and palatial house for itself. As we, the sons of 
the soil, entered that compound we noticed that alniost every nook and 
corner of that building was labelled For Europeans only But it was 
the duty of the bureaucracy to accommodate us ajso. One gentleman, i.a,, 
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the agejit of the bureaucracy, patrolling in front of the verandah, bluntly 
told us that our proper place wa.s there at the outskirts of the estate where 
thatched houses were erected out of mud and sundried bricks. We were 
housed there. We lived there for generations, and all the time, I assure 
you, we continued swearing at the bureaucracy, although the bureaucracy 
evidently thought we were quite contented. It so happened that in the 
year of grace, 1914, the big palace caught fire. At midnight the lord of 
the “house was on the top of the palace and was crying, tie said, ‘ ‘ People 
of my house, my brethren, our house is on fire. ’ ’ It was open to the lord 
to say, ‘‘ Strangers, neighbours, I am in trouble, come to my assistance out 
of sheer humanity.’’ The impression created at the time was that it was 
our ” house that was on fire. We stirred in our beds. In the darkness 
of the hour, half -naked, with buckets of water on our shoulders we left those 
dingy hothries dJoA proceeded to the scene of the fire. Sir, the bureaucracy 
will excuse me if I say that our half nudity did not offend their sense of 
-delicac^y-at the -time. We laboured hard, we co-operated with the bureaii- 
voraoy, we ffought shoulder to shoulder, and the fire was brought under con- 
trol. I am sorry. Sir, that His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief is not 
in his seat, otherwise a gallant soldier as he is, His Excellency would have 
borne me out when I say that it was no mean part that we played in bring- 
ing the fi,re under control. The fire was quenched. With a sign of relief 
the bureaucracy was taking notice of the damage that was done to the 
palace. We who were intruders, we who were under that roof for the first 
time, were noticing what had remained of that big palace, and we thought 
that -we were co-sharers in the building. What happened next ? Smiles 
were extended and. Sir, a little while after that we were politely told that 
• our people in -the outhouses were waiting for us. Just at the time when 
we were thinking that the bureaucracy would also bring our people under 
that roof, we were told that our place as usual was there in the outhouses. 
Like ,a Drill Instructor the order was pronounced ' ^ As you were ! ’ ’ But 
mind you, Sir, we have refused to obey that order. We are not to-day in 
those outhouses, we are still in the verandah of that big jDuilding although 
we are being hustled out of it by men like my Honourable friend Sir Basil 
Blackett and the Honourable the Home Member. 

Sir, in the heat of this discussion let us not forget certain stern reali- 
ties that obtain in this country. It is my painful duty to strike a note of 
-^waming. Let it not be taken as a jarring note. I have never struck a 
jarring note on the floor of this Assembly so far, and if I am^ue to my 
rdigion and to my country, I deem it my duty to fight shoulder to shoulder 
with my Honourable friend Pandit Motilal Nehru and my Honourable 
friend Mr. Jinnah. Hut, Sir, a lot of argument has-been advanced against 
this amendment. It has been said that one of the greatest obstacles that 
lie in our way is the Hindu-Muslim question. Sir, I have no hesitation in 
saying that the danger of the Hindu-Mussalman question has been mag- 
nified. (Hear, hear.) Sir, even if these differences continue, we are 
'bound to ifight for "Sv^araj on the floor of this House. We shall have re- 
sponsible goyernment established in this country in spite of those 
differences. Sir, in this fight for liberty there are millions and crores of 
- Indians -that , are arrayed against the bureaucracy. When in the face of 
: these facts you find the noble Lord Birkenhead and His Excellency the 
, Governor Generakref using to recognise the Justice of our cause, it is no 
doubt .mainly due to the fact, as my Honourable friend Mr. Chaman Lall 
has put it, that they 'have at their back the power of the howitzer and the 
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machine-gun. But apart from this, let me remind this Honourable House 
that they are also counting to a great extent upon our mutual differences. 
Sir, the "iDureaucracy knows that when the order for attack will be pro- 
nounced, and the time for making a charge will come, in all probability the 
Hindus and the Mussalmans of India, instead of directing their attack 
against the bureaucracy, would prefer to kick one another. Sir, I have 
already said that this argument of the bureaucracy does not hold good, but 
Is it not our duty to meet them on their own ground by composing our 
differences at the earliest possible opportunity ? (Applause.) Sir, may 
I not address a few words to the Honourable the Leader of the opposition ? 
{An Honourable Member : ‘‘ You cannot do that here ’k) When we 

came first to the Assembly, it was in February 1924, if the Honourable 
Members remember, the position was this. The memorable Resolution 
about the establishment of responsible government in this country was 
to come before this Assembly for discussion. We had some preliminary 
meetings in which some responsible leaders of Indian thought outside this 
House also participated. I deem it my duty to remind the Honourable 
Pandit Motilal Nehru that at the time amongst the Muhammadan Members 
of this House, there was a section that was diffident in moving along with 
us. What they said was that although they had no objection to taking a 
step forward, yet they wanted that the rights of the Mussalmans should 
be settled beforehand. The time at our disposal was very short, and I was 
one of those who thought that we should not make such settlement a con- 
dition precedent. I implored them to stand by the side of Pandit Sahib 
and to vote for the Resolution. Sir, I want to make it known to this House ^ 
and through this House to the country abroad, that an assurance was given 
to us that early attempts would be made to compose all those differences, 
especially those that still obtain in the Punjab. Sir, to my great regret, 
no attempts have been made in that direction so far. Let it not be under- 
stood that I want in any way to lag behind. All I want to impress upon 
this Honourable House is the necessity of composing those differencesj and 
on behalf of my community I want to make it known perfectly toU that 
we want no favours. We want our legitimate rights to be protected. 
We are here to-day without any settlement of those rights, and still I am 
prepared to vote with you, but Sir, delay in these matters is dangerous. 
If you are going to sleep over these matters, I am afraid you would be 
sitting upon a volcano that may burst at any moment. 

Mr. K. Ahmed : Hear, hear (raising his hand towards Pandit Motilal 
Nehru. ) ( Laughter. ) 

Mr. Abdul Haye : I only hope. Sir, that if ever that volcano bursts 
it will not be so big an affair as my Honourable friend Mr. Kabeerud-Din 
Ahmed is. With these few remarks I heartily support the amendment of 
my Honourable friend Pandit Motilal Nehru. 

Nawab Sir Sahibzada Abdul Qaiyum (North-West Frontier Province: 
Nominated Non-Offieial) : Sii*, having listened to the very eloquent 
speeches of the Honcurable Members who have preceded me, perhaps 
the House might like to hear the common sense point of view of a 
resident of the North West Frontier Province. It is very seldom that 
we hear any mention of that unfortunate province made in the debates 
of this Assembly. At this late hour, Sir, I should like to mention one 
or two points only. I first speak as a MusSalman the North West 
Frontier Province. As such, Sir, the Mitslim point of view has already 
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been expressed in this House by some of the Muslim Memb<3rs, particular- 
ly Maulvi Muhammad Yakub and Mr. Abdul Haye. 

Mr. Devaki Prasad Sinha : Not by Mr. Jinnah ? 

Nawab Sir Sahibzada Abdul Qaiyum : The Muslim point of view, 

I say. Well, I expected that Mr. Jinnah would also mention something 
of the resolutions of the Muslim League that were passed at Lahore, 
but perhaps he thought it advisable to leave it to Maulvi Muhammad 
Yakub, who was also a member of the League and who, I believe, took 
part in its deliberations. The Muslim point of view was also expressed 
in a statement sent by the Muslim Members of this Assembly to the 
Muddiman Committee and I believe it is in the Report. I need not 
however worry myself much with the Muslim point of view, except that, 
as Mr. Rangachariar said, there is not a single Mussulman who does 
not want advancement by constitutional methods. However far I may 
be coming from, I too want advancement in that direction. But both 
the Muslim League and the Muslim Parliamentary Party in this House 
have expressed their views under certain conditions and with certain 
essential provisions ; and if those provisions and conditions are fulfilled 
the advance will be most-welcomed by the Mussalmans. What the 
Muslims are really afraid of is that their condition might be that (»f the 
Indians in South Africa when Dominion status is achieved by India, 
and until then, Sir, the Muslims do not want to be left out of the 
administration and the government of the country, as they at present 
are to a great extent. Those are the onty two conditions to be fulfilled, 
conditions which the Muslims are most anxious to be satisfied about 
and secure before any advancement is made. But, as I have said before, 
it is not this that I am driving at. It is the North West Frontier 
Province, that unhappy and unfortunate province, to which I should like 
to draw the attention of this House. In the Muddiman Report, both in 
the majority report and the minority report, I do not find any mention 
of my province. In the Resolution before the House and in the amend- 
ment proposed by the Honourable Pandit Sahib there is no mention of 
that i)rovince ... 

Pandit Motilal Nehru : My amendment applies to the whole of 
India. 

Nawab Sir Sahibzada Abdul Qaiyum : There is just a slight mention 
of minorities ; but it is too vague. You do not bring in the question of 
the North West Frontier Province which is very very important and 
which should have been dealt with more clearly by the Muddiman Com- 
mittee and by everybody 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman : I should just like to 
explain, Sir, in reference to this that the Reforms Inquiry Committee 
dealt only with Governors’ pro\dnces. That was their reference. 

Nawab Sir SaMbzada Abdul Qaiyum ; Then do I understand, Sir, 
that the North West Frontier Province is not part and parcel of the 
British Empire. The mention of the depressed classes and of labour 
is there. The Committee recommend some franchise for the depressed 
classes and someir extension of the franchise for the labourer, but not 
for those stalwart robnst people across the Indus. That is what sur- 
prises me very much, Sir 
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Matilvi Muhammad Yakub : They are too formidable for the 
franchise to be given to them. 

Nawab Sir Sahibzada Abdul Qaiyum : I will come to that point, 
Sir. The reasons which to my mind can be brought against the dis- 
franchisement of that province can only be these 

Pandit Shamlal Nehru : We want to give you complete self-govern- 
ment. 

Nawab Sir Sahibzada Abdul Qaiyum : But that will be only after 
you attain Swaraj. The reasons can be that we are either backward 
in education, that we are troublesome, that there is no money to be got 
for running the expensive machinery of a. Council, or that there is no 
demand for Keforms. Those to my mind oen be the only reasons for 
I ho disregard of our rights. The present Government of India Act 
allows some sort of constitutional advancement and a Council for the 
Nor1h West Frontier Province but even that is denied to the Province. 
Sir, I think the reasons can only be these. As regards education 1 
can assure you that we have made a great advance in education recently. 
We have got three fine colleges in the Province. We turn out a large 
number of graduates, if graduates can be of much use in this world, and 
we also give solid common sense education to onr people. If you only 
go and see the rifles and other articles manufactured by some of our 
people you will know what kind of capacity they have got for practical 
education and practical knowledge. You will want these people one 
day and- you may need to use them in the defence of the country one 
day. Sir, as regards the ordinary degree education, we have made a 
great advance in that direction. Not only that. Sir, but if you will 
compare us with the sister province of the Punjab and especially the 
western districts of that province, yon will find they are more bacltward 
in education. Students from the Mianwali and other districts of 
the Punjab receive education in our institutions. Why should they 
enjoy reforms and not we ? Simply because an admini.strativo line is 
drawn between them and ns and we are deprived of the 'benefit of these 
reforms. 

The vsecond argument perhaps is that we are turbulent. Turbulent 
we may be, Sir, but do you mean to say that we are nacre turbulent 
than the Bengalis ? They go in for murders and dacoities not for 
gain but simply for political reasons. They are worse than us, because 
they do not gain anything by that materially. We only raid and 
commit offences when we want to get something to live upon, and when 
we have plenty to eat we do not go in for these offences. 

The third reason may be an economic one, or the question of expemses. 
As a matter of fact there will not be much initial expense. The estimate 
that was made by the Frontier Inquiry Committee was not a very 
big one. It is a very modest one, Sir. I think in the long run there will 
be a saving and a good deal of money may be saved by starting some 
sort of reforms to secure the sympathies of the people there. You 
need not give daily allowances to the Members of the Conncil. You 
need not pay the Ministers at all. Somebody may come forwaixl and 
work as honorary Minister. You may hold the meetings in one of the 
Houses now available there. Practically I do not think there will be 
much to spend in the initial stage and not much expanse on the recurring 
side. 
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There is still one great objection which I believe is now passing in 
the mind of the Home Member and that is that he perhaps believes that 
there is no desire for reforms. I can honestly tell him and tell him 
through von, Sir, because you have said that the remarhs must be 
addressed" through the Chair, that there is a great demand or an earnest 
desire for it. If you want to make sure about it, you have only to turn 
to the pages of the Frontier Committee Report and you will find there 
an almost unanimous demand for advance. The only difference comes 
in when the shape of the advance is discussed. Some support the 
majority report and some the minority report, but there is a unanimous 
opinion of both the majority members and the minority members that 
the Frontier people are quite fit for advance. Well*, as to the desire, 
Sir, there is a good deal of correspondence on this subject in the Press 
of the Punjab. We have not got any Press or else I should have quoted 
to you opiniohs from our own Press. We depend upon the Punjab Press. 
The Punjab Press publish some of our letters and articles but not much. 
If you wish that there should be another inquiry to show whether the 
people want the reforms or not, I can tell you that there will be a cent, 
per cent, demand, although there was 99 per cent, at the last time. 
I hope you arc not waiting for the time when the people should protest 
about it in the form of a hijrat^ or so^'mething of that sort. But I hope 
that things will not come to that pass and that some sort of reform 
will be given to that province. I appeal to the Members of this House : 
Will you not really put in and support a Resolution recommending some 
reforms for that unlucl^y province ? If you will not, then you will be 
lacking in patriotism in regard to a province which claims to be a part 
of P>ritish India. If you are asking for further reforms for yourselves, 
without our being given an opportunity to try the present reforms, 
I am not going to support your demand. So long as my province is left 
out, 1 do not believe that the rest of India deserves any advance. ^ 

Mr. President : The Honourable Member has exceeded his time limit 
by three minutes. 

Nawab Sir Sahibzada Abdul Qaiyum : I have not got much to bay, 
Sir. All that I want to say is that either we must have some reforms 
or we should be left out of the Indian Empire. I think the rest of 
India sliould not be allowed to go any further until they also carry us 
along ^vith them. I assure you. Sir, that if given reforms or a local 
Council we, the frontier Pathans, will prove to the world how a great 
majority can be tolerant, just and even generous to small minorities. 
I’liere are numerous troubles in 1:he country ; communal differences, 
and various other things. Only three years are left between now and 
1929, and those three years can be most usefully spent in reconciling all 
those ditferences and troubles and in making a unanimous effort towards 
pa.ving the way for an advance for everybody — the depressed classes 
the frontier Pathans, the Baluchis and others — ^by giving them the 
necessary education, etc., etc., and in preparing the whole country for 
an advance within these three years. I am sure that after these three 
years, during which we can set to work composing differences, etc., as 
Suggested by Mr. Abdul Haye, there will be the time for substantial 
icloise attention to the arguments put forward in favour of the Amendment 
advance. T will npt detain you further. (Laughter.) 

Sir Darcy Lindsay : (Bengal : European) : Sir, I have listened with 
close attention to the arguments put forward in favour of the amendment 
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moved by my Honourable friend Pandit Motilai Nehru, but many of 
the speakers appear to have strayed from the issues before the House and 
there has been really very little said on the merits of the amendment, 
except that the vote in support of it was going to be unanimous. It 
appears to me, Sir, to be a child of premature birth and of doubtful 
parentage. It is rumoured that the Independent Party lay claim to 
parentage. We have heard from my Honourable friend Lala Duni Chand 
that the scheme was prepared in a matter of ‘two or three hours and this 
probably accounts for the want of enthusiasm with which my Honourable 
friend Pandit Motilai Nehru moved his amendment. Whoever the parent 
may be, it serves the purpose of putting forward the views of some 
Members as to how India can best be governed until she obtains full res- 
ponsible government within the Empire. Like the Honourable Pandit 
whom I understood to state he would not waste the time of the House 
in discussing the recommendations of the majority report, for he did 
not want the advance the recommendations may give, I do not propose 
to debate the pros and cons of the proposals he puts before us, not for 
the reason he gives, but because no time has been given to consider 
matters of such moment to India and of very far-reaching effect. It, 
however, appears to me, Sir, that when one wants to get something done 
it is not altogether wise to commence by kicking the person from whom 
favours are sought, be the cause ever so righteous. 

Pandit Motilai Nehru : No favour is sought. (An Hononrahle 
Member : Natural right 

Sir Darcy Lindsay : As pointed out by the Honourable the Home 
Member, there is no getting away from the fact, unpleasant as it may be 
to some, that the British Parliament have through the Secretary of Staie 
first to be won over to the cause of India if more rapid progress towards 
the ultimate goal is to be secured, and it is not by heroics and beating 
the big drum that a people thousands of miles away are likely to be 
convinced that the demands are just and must be acceded to at once. 
•The House, I am sure, realises that extravagant speeches cut no ice 
and are likely to do harm to the cause of India. Sir, extravagance in 
speech is at times dangerous and apt to be misunderstood by those who 
are unable to realise that some Members do not always mean all they say. 
In reply to the Honourable the Home Member I heard an Honourable 
Member remark that it wa^ mere rhetoric. Do not alienate the good-rwill 
that undoubtedly exists. You have only to read the speech of Lord 
Birkexihead delivered in the House of Lords to realise the close and sym- 
pathetic interest he takes in Indian affairs, and his desire is to aid India 
if she Avill only respond. (An Honourable Member: ''Question.”) 
What he asks is that we should co-operate in working the pres^ent Act 
instead of refusing to have anything to do with it as is now happening 
in Bengal and the Central Provinces. (An Honourable Member : "Is 
the present Act workable ? ”) Certainly, Sir. Even assuming that 
:here are defects, is that any reason for its entire rejection in the demand 
for immediate Swaraj ? In inviting us to produce a new constitution which 
carried behind it a fair. measure of general agreement among. the people of 
India, he certainly imposes upon the political leaders a herculean task. It is 
not certain that if at the present time it were possible t^o frame a constitu- 
tipn reasonably acceptable to all in “its protection of ininorities and that 
could be worked successfully for the real benefit of India, we would 
have already produced the sa^e 1 The best we can do at the moment 
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is to put forward the scheme as outlined in the amendment which, as I 
said before, has received a very lukewarm blessing. By all means let it 
be considered by a Eoyal Commission or any other agency, but would it 
not have been better to bring it forward at another time and after 
fuller investigation by all parties in the country and not merely 
as a proposal put forward by the Members of the Assembly ? 
Several speakers, including the Honourable Pandit a^d Sir Siva- 
swamy Aiyer, have asked, for a change of heart on the part of 
Government. But might I suggest that a little reciprocity in this 
direction might be beneficial. At present it is more take than give. 
{An Honourable Member : '' What have you given ? Also why should 
the National Party have the monopoly of distrust referred to by these 
speakers ? There should be no talk of distrust and it is here where a 
change of heart is required. To my mind it is the germ of distrust that 
is responsible for most of our trouble, I say again, Sir., co-operate in 
working the reforms for all they are worth and prove that we under- 
stand responsibility in its true sense. It is by these means and these 
means only that the goal will be reached. You, Sir, have set ^ a fine 
example in your decision to co-operate in working the Reforms (Hear 
hear) and I hope your earnest appeal to us also to co-operate will bear 
good fruit. The other course, namely obstruction, only lielps to put the 
clock back, and where is the satisfaction to any of us ? I suggest to the 
Honourable Pandit that co-operation should be mutual and not all one- 
sided as he appears to want it. I refer to the statement that his amend 
ment forms the very minimum his Party can put forward. Other 
speakers endorsed this and in fact present a pistol at the head of Govern- 
ment with what appears to be threats. That is not my view of co-opera- 
tion. The great advance India has. secured under the present Act must 
surely by now be recognised by the large majority of those who condemn- 
ed the reforms because in their view immediate self-government and 
nothing else would suffice. It is well-known that the present Assembly 
are doing real good work, especially. in Committees (An Honourable 
Member : Is it not co-operation ? ’’) in the exercise of the powers they 
hold apd there is an advance aU along the line that was never possible 
under the old regime. The Members have discovered that the Act gives 
very real powers to the Assembly and Councils towards progress and that 
it is preferable to exercise same rather than adopt a policy of obstruc- 
tion. In other words, grasp the substance instead of losing same by 
fighting for the shadow. I think it was the Honourable Pandit who said ; 
It is waste of time to try and work the reforms. Will he place his hand 
on his heart and say that he truly believes it ? (Pandit Motilal Nehru : ‘ ' Yes, 
I do.^') Who can deny that the first Assembly made good use of their new 
powers and brought about important changes that will be of lasting 
benefit to • India. Did we not in the very first Sessions drive' home 
the necessity for retrenchment in every direction, and as an earnest of 
this all Demands for Grants were cut by 10 per cent. This brought 
about the appointment of the Retrenchment Committee with that great 
man Lord Inchcape as Chairman to whom India ought ever to be grate- 
ful. He and his Committee, the members of which were chosen from the 
very best India could give including our good friend Sir Purshotamdas 
Thakurdas, who was then a Member of the Council of State, took off 
their coats and worked untiringly in their investigations. The result 
was the production of a report of much value that has become a standard 
work of reference to many Committees. We know how many crores have 
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been saved to the country in addition to which economy is now the 
order of the day. Other important measures were introduced and I 
think it has been proved up to the hilt that the reforms have in many 
respects been a success and of much value so far as the Central Legis- 
lature is concerned. Surely my Honourable friend Diwan Bahadur 
Rangachariar must admit this in spite of what he said about coming 
here month after month only to know our votes do not count. It is 
largely due to the Lord Meston Award which left no money to many of 
the provinces that the results there have been unsatisfactory. But I do 
not quite agree with my Honourable friend Mr. Shanmukham Chetty 
who assured the House in solemn terms that dyarchy has absolutely 
failed and that it was but a camouflage of democracy. 

To return to the main question before the House, namely, the con- 
sideration of the Report of the Reforms Inquiry Committee, the minority 
appear in some measure to endorse the main proposals of the majority 
for certain amendments within the Act and I accept the same and intend 
to vote for the Resolution. The debate has been so much on the political 
issue that few Members have made any effort to comment on the recom- 
mendations of the majority report. The very real and notable advance 
made in those recommendations has therefore escaped the notice of the 
House. I refer particularly to the relaxation of control by the Secretary 
of State to additions to and alterations in the Devolution Rules and 
Instrument of Instructions enjoining joint deliberation, joint responsibi- 
lity of Ministers and alteration of the power of control of Governors. 
These recommendations if accepted will mean a real and notable advance 
in responsible government and are worthy of the earnest attention of the 
House. To vote for the amendment gives a direct negative to these 
recommendations. 

It is true the minority ask for a Royal Commission or other agency 
with freer terms of reference and larger scope of inquiry. But I fail 
to see how we are at present in a position to put forward an unansweri- 
able claim for advancement and proof that the country is really ready 
for the same. Judging by the amendment, the demand is for a very 
material advancement. If I were other than I hope a good friend of 
India I would support the demand for the early appointment -of a 
Comniission. -To my mind the risk is great and the results of the 
inquiry might prove far less satisfactory to Indian aspirations than an 
inquiry at a later stage — ^not necessarily 1929 — ^when by co-operation 
and mutual trust the country can prove that it is more ready to advance. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi (Nominated : Labour Interests) : Sir, not being a 
constitutional politician, I propose to confine myself to my usual sphere. 
Considering the report of the majority of the Muddiman Committee, I 
think it has failed to do its duty entirely. They were asked to consider 
the defects in the working of the present reforms. They could not dis- 
cover that the real defect in the working of these reforms was that the 
machinery itself was defective. The machinery constituted by the 
Reforms Act was unsuited to protect the interests of the Indian masses 
and the working classes. Sir, there are many protectors of the interests 
of the masses and the working classes in this House. The gallant 
Colonel Crawford is one of them. The representatives of the 
Government of India call themselves trustees of the tl?ree hundred mil- 
lions of his country. The question is, they may be the trustees, hut have 
they discharged their duties properly, consideriu^ the progress made by 
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the Indian masses in every sphere of their lives, such as agriculture, 
education, sanitation ? It will be the verdict of any impartial observer 
that the trustees have failed entirely to discharge their duties. Sir, I 
am interested in the welfare of the working classes. I assure my friend 
Colonel Crawford that I do not claim to represent them. If I had 
claimed to represent them I would not have given notice of the amend- 
ment ^vhich I have given. I want the working classes to be represented 
in this House by their true representatives. Now, Sir, having studied 
the problem of the conditions of labour in this country, and the remedies 
taken by the Government of India, I can say this that the Government 
of India have almost failed to do their duty by the working classes. No 
doubt there is some labour legislation on the Statute-book of the Gov- 
ernment of India, but what is the history of his legislation ? The first 
Factory Act was introduced by the Government of India and passed, not 
because they cared for the interests of the worldng classes but because 
they cared to protect the interests of Lancashire. An amendment was 
introduced with the same object. Then there were some further amend- 
ments made, but they were not due to the desire of the Government 
of India to do good to the working classes of this country, but these 
amendments were made because the international world put pressure 
upon the Government of India. What is the history of the Indian Mines 
Act ? It was the Kaiser of Germany who caUed a conference at Berlin, 
which made the Government of India introduce and pass the first Mines 
Act. The Indian Mines Act was also amended not because the Govern- 
ment of India cared to do any good to the working classes o£ this country 
but because pressure was put upon them by the International Labour 
Conference at Washington. But there is some kind of labour legisla- 
tion. One of them is the Workmen’s Breach of Contract Act which was 
passed by the Government of India in order to give control to European 
employers of this country over their employees. They passed the Assam 
Labour and Emigration Act for the same purpose. This legislation is 
to the credit of the Government of India. If the interests of the working 
classes are to be protected, the first thing necessary to be done is the 
introduction of responsible government in this country, and when I 
talk of this, let me make clear what I mean. I want that responsible 
government based upon suffrage of the common people of this country. 

This brings me now, Sir, to the question of the franchise. Although 
I am ready to support the amendment of the Honourable Pandit I must 
express m^^ disappointment at the wording about the franchise in his 
amendment. He suggests that the franchise should be as wide as possi- 
ble. I am not satisfied with it. I want that every adult person — ^man 
or woman — ^in this country should have the vote, that he should be enfran- 
chised. It is wrong to base the franchise on the property qualification. 
In my^ opinion it is almost immoral to base any franchise on the posses- 
sion of property. It only means that you give greater value to property 
than to human life. If this constitution is to be improved, the first thing 
necessary to be done is that every adult person in the country should be 
given the A^'ote. There may be difficulties of creating constituencies but 
I am sure that these difficulties could be overcome. As long as that is 
not done, any Legislatures that you may create will not be representa- 
tive of the people^ of this country. I hope that the Honourable Pandit 
wul, therefore, amend his amendment and introduce adult franchise, so 
that the common people of the country win be benefited by it. 
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Then on behalf of the working classes of this country I also want 
to make one more proposal. The majority and minority of the 
Muddiman Committee agree that representation of the working classes 
in the Indian Legislatures should be increased and they also express 
their opinion that that representation should be by election, if possible. 
I say, Sir, that as long as the employing classes in the country >have 
special seats reserved for them to be elected by their own organisations, 
the working classes should likewise also have their seats to be elected 
by their own organisations. So long as the employing classes are given 
special seats, there is no reason why you should not give special seats to 
the working classes in the country. The All-India Labour Congress 
have therefore asked for representation for the working classes in the 
country to be elected by the organisations of the working classes. They 
ask that in the Central Legislature they should have at least 12 seats 
reserved for the working classes. Under the present constitution there 
are about 20 representatives of the employing classes in this Legislative 
•Assembly. We, therefore, say, give us at least 12 representatives for the 
working classes to be elected by the organisations of the working classes. 
They also claim that in the provincial Legislatures they should be 
adequately represented. They ask for 12 seats in Bengal and Bombay, 
8 seats in the Punjab, Madras, Bihar and Orissa and United Provinces 
and Burma, 6 seats in the Central Provinces and Assam. Sir, this 
demand is a very moderate demand. Personally I should have asked 
for a larger representation, I also make it quite clear that whatever 
representation is to be given to the working classes through their orga- 
nisations must be based upon the principle of election. They do not 
want any nomination any more. 


, Sir, I should like also to say one word about the representation ol 
the despressed classes and the other, classes whose interests are gene- 
rally neglected. I claim that in their case also adequate representa- 
^ tion should be given to be elected by their orga- 

nisations. Even in their case I say the principle 
of nomination should hereafter be given up. Sir, if the Government of 
India give effect to my proposals for adult suffrage, and so long as the 
employing classes have got special representation, give special repre- 
sentation also to the working classes and to the depressed classes and 
the criminal tribes and the aboriginal classes, I am quite sure responsible 
government in India will be very helpful to the interests of the masses 
and the working class. 

Sir, lastly, I would say only one word. When I ask for responsible 
government in this country in the interests of the masses and the work- 
ing classes, I am not under a delusion that responsible government will 
immediately bring heaven for the working classes and the masses in 
this country. I am quite sure for many days to come, even after the 
introduction of responsible government and the granting of adult 
suffrage, the capitalist classes in this country will be very powerful. 
Still, Sir, what I feel is this, that under the present circumstances the 
capitalist classes are more powerful than they will be under any responsi- 
ble government in this country. What is the position to-day ? We have 
got the European officials who are the servants of the European capi- 
talists. We have got the Indian officers, who sympathise with the Indian 
capitalists 
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The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman : I am sorry to interrupt 
the Honourable Member, but did I hear him say the servants of the 
Crown are the servants of the European capitalists ? Will he repeat 
that ? 

Mr, N. M. Joshi : Sir, they are in effect so. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman : I note that. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi : Sir, to-day, whenever you discuss any question of 
protection or such subject, you find almost an alliance between the 
Government benches, the Indian capitalist and the European capitalist. 
When real responsible government is introduced, at least one section of 
this triumvirate will be weakened, and to that extent the work of Indian 
labour and the Indian masses will be easier. I am quite sure, even 
under Swaraj, the working classes will have to make, a great struggle 
to come into their own, but under responsible government that struggle 
will be more direct, more straight and easier. It is in this sense I 
support the amendment of the Honourable Pandit. 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya (Allahabad and Jhansi Divisions : 
Non-Muhammadan Eural) : Sir, I was very unwilling to take up the 
time of this House at this hour, but the very kind insistence of several 
friends that I should say a few words in support_^ of the amendment has 
compelled me to seek your q)ermission to do so. The Eesolution has had 
a very full discussion for two days. Nearly all aspects of the question 
have been brought before the House, and I do not propose to travel 
over the ground which has been tra%"elled over by many other speakers, 
so far as I can help it. I will draw attention to a few points which have 
not been dealt with because they came in very late in the debate. One 
was in the speech that my Honourable friend Sir Darcy Lindsay made. 
He drcAv attention to the great progress that has been made in this 
country, to the prosperity which has come in the wake of British ad- 
ministration. Another member, the Honourable Mr. Cocke, also laid 
stress upon that point. We do not dispute it. We gladly recognise that 
a great deal of progress has been made in material respects under the 
British administration. Our contention is that if we had a really re- 
presentative Government, if we had a system of responsible govern- 
ment, the progress would have been ten times, perhaps twenty times, 
greater than it has been 

Mr. H. G. Cocke : Perhaps not ! 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya : While therefore we gladly and 
gratefully acknowledge the work that has been done by British ad- 
ministrators, while we acknowledge that many of them laboured 
honestly and honourably to the end of their lives in the service of this 
country and the Crown, vrithout in any way derogating from the work 
done by them, we feel that if we had the chance to co-operate with 
them as real co-workers, as co-adjutors, as men possessing the same 
powers that they possessed, the face of this country would have been 
more bright, more smiling, more a matter of honour and satisfaction 
both to England and to India. 

<9 

Sir, I will now briefly invite attention to the genesis of the state- 
ment which Lord Birkenhead made. That statement, as the House is 
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This conclusion. . . . 

that there is no half-way house between the present constitution and a 
wholly new constitution — 

is really implicit in the report of the majority, though they do not emphasise it, 

this consideration the minority took up very seriously. Is it not expedient, in the 
interests of all concerned that the recommendations of the minority, with which the 
Secretary of State and the Governor-General may agree, be now adopted, in order 
to ease the dissatisfaction of all parties with the present constitution, and give them 
hope that a real system of responsible government can be set up, and that the 
Government should at once take in hand the examination of all the known defects in 
the constitution ? ’ ^ 

That, Sir, was the point which Lord Olivier put before Lord Birkenhead 
in the House of Lords, and he asked for a direct answer. In the course 
of his speech on that motion Lord Olivier drew attention to a very im- 
portant fact, and that was the statement made by Sir Muhammad Shah, 
who had signed the majority report, to a representative of the Pres>s, 
which Lord Olivier quoted at length. In that statement, free from the 
trammels of office, Sir Muhammad Shafi said distinctly that he felt 
that there should be that larger inquiry which the minority had recom- 
mended. I do not wish to take up the time of the House by reading 
the whole of that statement. It is quoted in the official debates of the 
House of Lords. Sir Muhammad Shafi made it very clear that while he 
agreed with the recommendations made by the majority, he also agreed 
with the minority that there should be the larger inquiry whi(Jh they 
had recommended. He said as follows : 

While immediate acceptance by His Majesty’s Government of the recommenda- 
tions for action within the Act made by the majority would result in a smoother and 
more satisfactory working of the existing constitutional machinery, the institution 
of a larger inquiry as advocated by the minority into the defects and difficulties inherent 
in the constitution itself for the purpose of placing the constitution on a permanent 
basis with full responsible government as the final stage would satisfy by far the 
large majority of politically-minded Indians. Action on these lines is in my opinion 
certain to bring a two-fold result. It would in the first place oil the hinges of the 
existing constitutional machinery and, as I have said above, make its actu^ working 
far smoother and more satisfactory than is the case at present. ’ ’ 

Now, Sir, I ask the Honourable the Home Member and every member 
of the Government, and every Member of this House, whether the Govern- 
ment of India can justly ignore the statement made by Sir Muhammad 
Shafi. If the Government of India must take note of that statement, 
is not the report of the majority converted into the report of the 
minority ? ' My friends opposite may say that that is not a sound rule 
to lay down ; that if a man signed a report while he was in Oiffiee he 
must be taken to hold the view which he then expressed, and that no 
subsequent statement by him should aiEeet the matter. I submit, Sir, 
that in the present case where the statement of Sir Muhammad Shafi 
is very clear, the Government are bound to take note of it, and to 
consider whether in truth the vepott which they call the majority report 
should not now be treated as the report of the minorfiy. After Lord 
Birkenhead had made his great statement, Lord Oliveier in concluding 
his remarks on that statement said : 

''It is on that ground that I made my appeal to the noble. Earl to take imto 
consideration what I feel convinced is an accurate statement of the feelings of all 
nationalists and propagandist parties in India in support of the minority report ; and 
whereas the noble Earl said and said truly that the question of wiiat provincial autonomy 
means has not been explored that is one of the very reasons why I want to see 
and all who ai'e interested in the development of India want to see the question of 
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what is to be in the future directly tackled. When such a man as the late Q-ovemor 
of Madras tells us that some parts are ready for provincial autonomy and others 
are not, I want to see these ideas explored in order to find out whether it is impossible 
to develop this idea of provincial autonomy. ’ ’ 

This is how Lord Olivier concluded his appeal. In view of this appeal 
of a late Secretary of State for India, of the opinions expressed by the 
gentlemen who formed the minority, and of the opinion expressed by 
Sir Muhammad Shah, I ask the Government of India to consider whether 
it is not fair to themselves, to^ the country and to the British Parlia- 
ment that they should put aside the report of the majority and deal 
with the minority report as in reality the majority report. I submit 
that if in the face of this expression of opinion, the Government still 
insist upon asking this House to lend their support to the report of the 
majority, they are putting themselves and the House in an unfair posi- 
tion. Gan the Honourable the Home Member, can any member of Gov- 
ernment ignore the fact that by this subsequent expression of his opinion 
Sir Muhammad Shafi has supported the report of the minority ? And 
who are the men who composed the minority ? Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru 
who has been honoured and esteemed as one of the best lawyers who ever 
adorned the office of the Law Member of the Government of India : Sir 
Sivaswamy Aiyer, who^ is respected by foe as well as friend for having 
the courage of his convictions, and for saying only what he believes to 
be true : Dr. Paranjpye, who is also known to be fearless and sincere 
in expressing the opinions he holds^ : and last but not least my esteemed 
friend Mr. Jinnah who has all along been trying to co-operate with the 
Government in the best way he could. These are the men who formed 
the minority. When such a minority has been strengthened by the 
opinion of Sir Muhammad Shafi, I ask the Government to consider 
whether it is not a clear case in which they should withdraw the majority 
report and not ask this House to lend it its support. 

Sir, I come now to another question which was mentioned in the 
debate by Lord Olivier. For a long time past a great deal has been 
- said by some of our European fellow-subjects about this country not 
being fit for self-government, for the adoption of self-governing institu- 
tions. The first speech I made in the Indian National Congress was in 
1886. I remember very well that in that speech I tried to answer some 
of this criticism. From that time up to this these arguments have often 
been repeated — that India is not a nation, that Indians are divided by 
insuperable differences into opposing communities, that there are com- 
munal and religious differences which cannot be got over, and that there 
is no national feeling among us. These arguments have been repeated 
ad nauseam^ and I thought it would be unnecessary in this debate to answer 
them again. I am sorry that those arguments have been advanced, and 
I am more sorry that one of the Honourable Members on the Government 
Benches went a little too far when he said that the Government gave 
us what we had not a hundred years ago, namely, peace. He should 
have remembered — and I do not speak with any bitterness when I say 
this, I regret the circumstance that he should have referred to it in the 
way in which he did — ^he should have remembered that for several 
thousands of years Indio knew peace as shee does not know at the 
present day ; that in the days of Asoka and of other old Hindu Emperors, 
India knew peace ^hich is certainly not equalled at the present day. I 
say this without any desire to take away or derogate anything from the 
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merits of Britisli rule. India knew peace in the days of Akbar and 
Skak Jakan, which is not unknown to students of histoiy. India knows 
peace to-day in the Indian States where Hindu and Muhammadan rulers 
rule over a mixed population of Hindus and Mussalmaiis. I submit 
Sir, it is too late in the day to advance such arguments. They do not 
support the case which those who use them wish to establish. They 
only hurt the feelings of hundreds, of thousands, of millions of our fellow- 
subjects whom I am certain the speaker would not wish to hurt. And. 
1 regret to say that in this connection Lord Birkenhead committed a 
great blunder. I do not wish to speak with any discourtesy of his Lord- 
ship, but I do not remember that any of his predecessors made such a 
blunder as Lord Birkenhead made in speaking on this subject. His 
Lordship said : 

^ ^ To talk of India as an entity is as absurd as to talk of Europe as an entity. ■' ' 

. I wonder if, when he said so, his Lordship had present to his mind 
a picture of Europe with all its different Governments and peoples 
warring against each other and of India under a unitary system of 
government, where all the provincial Governments are merely delegates 
or agents of the Central Government here. He further said : 

The nationalistic spirit which has created most of our difficulties in the last 
few years is based upon the aspirations and claims of a nationalist India. There never 
has been such a nation in the past. Whether there will be a nation, the future alone 
could show. 

This is very much like a mistake which a former Secretary of State, 
a far greater man, Lord Moriey, once made in speaking of Indian affairs. 
His Lordship said that if self-government were given to us Indians we 
would not be able to carry it on for a week. He had the good sense 
and the country to withdraw that remark. You will find it deleted 
from the authorised version of his speech. I hope Lord Birkenhead will 
do the same. I am glad to find that Lord Olivier did not overlook this 
point. Speaking after Lord Birkenhead, Lord Olivier said : 

I should like to make one final observation. I think that the noble Earl may 
have a little under-estimated, as many people do, the strength of what may be called 
national feeling and national pride in India and the national disposition to claim 
that Indians shall have a great deal to say with regard to the framing of their own 
constitution. It is not enough to say, as the noble Earl has said and as has been 
said repeatedly, that you have got two great communities in India, that you have many 
religions, many languages and so on, and that therefore it is idle to speak of India 
as a nation. That is very much less true to-day than it was even ten years ago. 
Whereas ten years ago you might have said that the masses of India cared very little 
about national religion or about polities, it is, I am perfectly convinced from all that 
I have been able to learn in the last two or three years, equally unquestionable that 
this era has passed away, that there is a strong and universal sentimentally nationalist 
feeling in India upon which the leaders who speak in the name of Indian nationality 
can count. 

I should be sorry if I had to rely only upon Lord Olivier’s opinion, 
though I esteem it, to support the idea that India is a nation. I do not 
■wish to go into a scholastic discussion as to -what constitutes a nation. 
A people however divided they may be by religions and creeds, who 
live in one country, who are the subjects of one sovex'eign, who are 
goA-erned by one system of Government, by one set of laws which aifeet 
them equally, do constitute a nation in the opinion of every political 
philosopher who has dealt with the subject. And we»are such a nation. 
We have long been a nation and shall continue to he a nation despite all 
the differences that divide us. 
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Now, Sir, that brings me to another question. I really fail to 
understand what the Honourable the Home Member, or rather the 
Government, intended or expected when they brought forward the 
present motion before the House. They know the sentiments of the 
country generally. They know that the bulk of the House can not be in 
favour of the modicum of reforms which*1:he majority of the Committee 
have suggested. They have no doubt done what they considered to be 
the best in the circumstances of the case. I have no quarrel with them. 
They were bound by the terms of reference and they felt that they 
could not go beyond those terms. I have not a word of complaint 
against their action. But I. wish the Government realised the position 
of this House better. It contains a large number of the representatives of 
men who have for many years been earnestly, honestly trying to per- 
suade the Government to grant a much larger measure of reform than 
they have introduced, and for the Government to expect this House 
to support the Honourable the Home Member’s Resolution, if they 
did so, was rather expecting too much. 

And now let us see what is the complaint that is made against the 
amendment which has been brought before the House. In the situa- 
tion in which we were placed, what were we to do ? We could not 
support the proposal of the Honourable the Home Member. We have 
before us the statement of Lord Birkenhead, supported by the state- 
ment of His Excellency the Viceroy that we should suggest a constitu- 
tion, and that if whati we suggest has a fair measure of general 
agreement among the peoples of India, it would be, carefully examined 
by the Government. Could we disregard this invitation ? Could we 
throw away this opportunity ? Can anybody reasonably blame us for 
putting forward at this juncture our ideas, such as they are, of the 
fundamental principles on which the constitution should be based, for 
the consideration of the Government 1 My friend the Honourable the 
Home Member and the Honourable the Finance Member also seemed 
somewhat surprised that we had definitely committed ourselves to the 
model of western institutions. I thought they must know that we decided 
to adopt western institutions long ago, but we have taken care to put 
in one clause in it, which will make all the difference in the world. 
We have said that the constitution should be framed in the first 
instance on the recommendation of a conference which will contain 
representatives of all sections of Indian public opinion, and secondly 
that it should be framed with due regard to the interests of minorities. 
That is the one great distinction that we have made. That is a 
guarantee that the constitution we shall frame will not be a mere copy 
of any institution existing in any other part of the world, and that we 
shall take note of the divergent interests that obtain in this country 
and will try to meet them. But, Sir, so far as the decision to select 
western institutions is concerned we made it long ago. In 1885, that 
large-hearted Englishman, Allan Octavius Hume, brought about the 
organisation of the Indian National Congress. Since that time we have 
been holding the Congress year after year. Representatives have been 
elected to it from all parts of India. Representatives of all classes and 
creeds have met year after year. We have carried on our deliberations 
on the most impo:^tant public questions in a manner which I submit 
would do credit to any assembly in the world. For more than half 
a century the Government themselves have been training us to value 
these institutions. The British Parliament decided in 1858 that western 
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representative institutions should be established in India. Since the 
Indian Councils Act came into operation in 1861, the Government have 
been regularly training us in the working of those institutions. For 
forty years we have from time to time asked for changes and reforms 
in those institutions. We pressed for the introduction of a really re- 
presentative system of Government in the Congress of 1886, and that 
great Englishman Charles Bradlaugh came out to India in 1889 to 
attend the Congress at our request. He introduced a Bill in the House, 
of Commons on the lines we desired, and the Government of the day 
in England then thought it wise to introduce a Bill of their own which 
became the Act of 1892. Many years afterwards the Minto-Morley 
proposals brought in the second instalment of reforms, and lastly came 
the reforms of 1919. Thus it has been under the direct pressure of 
the public opinion of India, Hindu, Muliammadan ^nd Christian, that 
the Government have from time to time reformed the constitution of the 
Government in India. The constitution as it exists in India to-day 
is, I am sorry to say, a very bad copy of representative institutions in 
England and the other countries of the West. But it is to this that 
we have been invited by the Government to give our co-operatioru 
We have come here to give our co-operation. I am surprised and pained 
to hear so much said against non-co-operation. Can anybody shut 
his eyes to the fact that there are so many men sitting in this Assembly 
who believed in non-co-operation, but who have yet taken the oath 
of allegiance to His Majesty in order to carry on the work of this 
Assembly, and who are here day after day to take part in your 

deliberations ? What is it that you find of non-co-operation here ? Do 

you object to a single motion being defeated ? Do you object to any 
particular Bill or Bills being defeated ? Can that rightly be described 
as non-co-operation f I submit not. It is nothing but co-operation. 

When we come here to take part in the work of the Assembly, we 

certainly co-operate with you, every one of us. But the attitude of 
those who adopted the policy of non-co-operation is certainly entitled 
to some consideration. That attitude of mind is due to the conviction 
that you do not take us Indians into your confidence, that you do not 
respect the opinions which we express, and that therefore we cannot 
heartily co-operate with you. It is for you to win our hearty co- 
operation. It is for you, as my friend said, to show a change of heart. 
Most certainly I plead, and plead with all the earnestness I can com- 
mand, I appeal to every European and Indian to bring about a real 
change of heart. I pray for myself and I ask my friends to pray 
that I should myself undergo a little change of heart for the better. 
I confess myself guilty of having sometimes spoken in a manner which 
has irritated some of my European friends. I am sorry for it. But 
let me tell my English friends that ever since I joined the Indian 
National Congress and ever since I joined the Councils, I have spoken 
with the same freedom with which an Englishman would speak in the 
liouseA)f Commons. I cannot allow any English fellow-subject to say 
that I am not free to speak in the Legislature of my country even as he 
speaks in the House of Commons. I may be wrong in my opinions. 
I may be mistaken in my views. That must be excused by every reason- 
able man. But I assure my friends that my intention has never been 
to hurt or to alienate the feelings of any of my B^iitish fellow-subjects. 
There has been no suggestion throughout this debate that there should be 

L4Dni 
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a separation between England and India, and the talk of peace being dis- 
turbed and the horrors of a hundred years back coming back into exist- 
ence if the reforms we urge are carried out is entirely beside the mark. 
His Majesty’s Government is going to continue. It is going to last for 
a long time. Our proposals imply that His Majesty A^dil continue to 
rule over India, that his Government will work with us to ensure the 
protection of India. All that we are asking for is that, while matters 
of war and peace should be left to His Majesty’s Government to decide 
as they may think best, that while even questions relating to the strength 
and the administration of the Army should, by an understanding between 
the representatives of the people and the Government be pla,ced on a 
footing satisfactory to Government, in all matters of a domestic character 
the Government of India should take the representatives of the people 
into their confidence and be responsible to them. I ask my Honour- 
able friends, the European Members on the Government Benches, I ask 
them most humbly, most earnestly, to say what would it matter to them, 
what diffei'ence would it make to them if, instead or the tiiree iiniicAxi 
Members who have been selected by the Government of India — I mean 
no disrespect to them — if instead of the three Indian Members who have 
been selected by the Government of India, three Members were selected 
by His Excellency the Viceroy upon a consideration of the fact that 
they commanded the confidence of the largest body of opinion in this 
House f What difference would it make to. them ? Do they expect less 
co-operation from such Members f . I cannot believe it. The whole of 
our request comes to this that in all matters of a domestic character, in 
matters which do not affect war and peace, in matters of internal admin- 
istration, the Government should appoint members who command the 
confidence of the representatives of the people, and that they should be 
responsible to the Assembly, instead of the Indian Members who are 
at present appointed. Of course the rule of responsibility to the Assembly 
will apply to the European Members also, but that would not prevent the 
appointment of gentlemen whose knowledge and experience it may be 
necessary to secure for efficiently carrying on the work of the Government. 

Sir, there is another point which the Honourable the Home Member 
urged against the amendment. It was that the amendment showed that 
we thought that this Assembly was not sufficiently representative of the 
people and that it was therefore that we suggested that another body 
should be created to frame a constitution. If I correctly understood my 
Honourable friend, he did not correctly appreciate the amendment. What 
is meant is this. You say that we Indians have differences among our- 
selves. We know unfortunately to our sorrow that we have. But we 
want a representative conference to solve these differences. The first 
thing we want to be assured of is that we are to proceed on a serious 
business. It is therefore that we ask that there should be a preliminary 
declaration of policy by Parliament. Unless such a declaration of policy 
is made, or unless there is a preliminary indication that Parliament will 
be prepared to consider the proposals which v/e urge, it would be a waste 
of time for public men to sit at a conference. That explains the first part 
of the proposition. The second part requests Government to bring to- 
gether a representative conference, so that they may sit together and dis- 
cuss and try to meet the requirements of all * communities and all 
minorities, and try^to come to an understanding. The Government Mem- 
bers are not unaware that in 1916 Hindus and Muhammadans met at 
Eucknow and came to a pact which Lord Chelmsford and Mr. Montagu 
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found to be accepted all over tbe country. Why is it inconceivable that 
we may again be able to arrive at an understanding which will save the 
Government a lot of trouble and discussion in the matter of communal 
differences ? That is the reason for desiring a convention or a ccffi- 
ference or whatever suitable agency the Government may choose to 
appoint for the purpose. Our object is that an opportunity should be 
given to us to try to make the task of Government easier, to suggest 
proposals which maj^ possibly be acceptable, which we hope will be 
acceptable. 

Then my Honourable friend the Home Member said, '' But you say 
you will not recognise the authority of Parliament/' In his own frank 
and sober manner which disarms much opposition, he seemed to say, 

‘ But you don’t want to submit to the authority of Parliament I fear 
that he misunderstood the amendment. Constituted as we are, we must 
recognize the authority otr Parliament. Who denies it f The amend- 
ment says that when we have threshed out the matter, when we have prepar- - 
ed a scheme, it should be submitted to this Assembly, and after it has been 
improved by discussions in this Assembly it should be submitted to Parlia- 
ment. Do we not in saying so bow to the authority of Parliament f Do 
we not acknowledge the authority of Parliament ? If we did not, where 
would be the necessity of the amendment f My Honourable friend the 
Home Member knows and every other Member knows that in other eases 
too that has been the procedure. In the ease of the South African con- 
stitution, for instance, the whole constitution was prepared by the re- 
presentatives of the South African people, and then submitted to Parlia- 
ment. We do not ask for anything more. We know that as we stand, 
we are subject to the authority of Parliament. There is no desire to 
ignore that authority. We are fully conscious of the authority of Parlia- 
ment. And what is more, let me say frankly and in absolute truth, that 
there is no desire in us at present to get entirely away from the authority 
of Parliament. We wish to continue to be subject to the authority of Par- 
liament in certain mattei's. That is the clear meaning of the amendment. 
The amendment does not ask for full responsible government ; it asksffor a 
measure of responsible government subject to limitations, which means 
that we are willing to continue within the limitations to be subject to the 
authority of Parliament and of the Secretary of State. How long that 
time will be will depend upon the action of my British fellow-subjects and 
ourselves. I hope God will guide us both in such a manner that we may 
continue to be united for a long time to come to the advantage of both 
countries ; but that must be by an agreement which will be both honourable 
and profitable to India, as it will be honourable and profitable to England. 
That is the position, i submit that if the amendment is regarded in that 
light, it need not frighten anybody, much less should it excite any angry 
criticism. The amendment is presented as embodying the fundamental 
principles which it seems to us should find a place in the next Statute 
of Parliament, which will amend the Government of India Act. We do 
not say that they should not be considered before being placed on the 
^Statute-book. Let them first be considered by the Cabinet in England. 
Let them then be considered by a round table conference or a convention 
or a Eoyal Commission or whatever suitable agency the Government may 
like. My Honourable friend the Home Member thought that we suggest 
that the big changes we ask for should be introduced without any inquiry 
by a Eoyal Commission. We did nothing of the kind. 
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The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman : Is there any mention in 
the amendment of a Royal Commission f Has any speaker ever referred 
to it before f 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya : What then is the meaning of the 
words or any other suitable agency ? Do they or do they not cover 
a Royal Commission ? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman : I doubt if they do. 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya : I regret I do not agree. 

I submit that that expression does include a Royal Commission also. My 
Honourable friends on the Government Benches are very anxious that 
we should co-operate with them and understand them. I beg of them 
to try and understand us also. If they will do so, I am certain that they 
will not say that the words or any other snital3le agency exclude a 
Royal Commission. Let the matter be investigated and inquired into by 
a Royal Commission. But let it be a Commission which should include 
trusted representatives of the people of India of all important shades of 
public opinion, a Commission which should command the confidence and 
call forth the gratitude of all sections of the people of this country to- 
wards the Government. The amendment only endeavours to take the 
next step which in the situation created by Lord Birkenhead ^s speech 
and His Excellency the Viceroy’s speech is called for. We could not 
do '-anything else. We do not mean that all the commas, all the semi- 
colons and all the full stops should remain as they have been put down. 
After the Honourable Sir Charles Innes expressed his opinions in the 
manner he did, it was not surprising that Pandit Motilal Nehru should 
have said what he did say. He might even now repeat it, but we do not 
mean that all the commas, semi-colons and full-stops must necessarily stay. 
(Laughter.) Let us come to the stage when the commas, the semi-colons 
and the full-stops will have to be considered. I request my Honourable 
friends opposite to look to the substance of the thing, to the substance 
of what the amendment seeks to indicate, and try to understand us 
and to help us. I appeal to every friend, ofSeial and non-official parti- 
cularly to every European friend, to try to understand us. Do not 
regard us as opponents. Do not think that we have come here merely 
for the pleasure of opposing you. There is no pleasure in doing so. 
Believe me, and I speaS for many others here, believe me, it is an over- 
powering sense of duty that brings us here. We wish to understand you, 
and we beg you also to try to understand us. The days have gone by when 
India could be satisfied with the existing system of Government. You 
say yourself, the Honourable the Home Member has himself said, that 
dyarchy cannot be said to have succeeded, and that it cannot be said to 
have failed. That is the verdict expressed by many officials. If dyarchy 
cannot be said to have succeeded, it should be given a decent burial. 
Many offieiaLs, many gentlemen who were examined, have said so. 
Therefore, do not let us waste any more time in trying to keep up that 
which cannot be justified. Let us consider what the next step should 
be. Towards that end, this amendment makes a carefully considered 
suggestion, and' I hope the suggestion will yet commend itself to the 
Government. (Loud Applause.) 

Several Honourable Members : I move that the question be now put. 

Mr. President : TheT question is that the question be now put. 

The motion was adopted. 
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The Honoiirable Sir Alexander Muddiman : Sir, I should not have 
again addressed the House at any length but for the Sipeech which has 
just been delivered. That speech at the end of the long debate extending 
over two days gives me an entirely different view of an amendment, 
w^hich to me has been always somewhat difficult to understand from the 
first. The gloss that the Honourable the Pandit proposes to put on 
this amendment gives a meaning entirely different from wdiat I had 
gathered from the whole debate. A new' point has been raised at a quar- 
ter past six in the evening and has been developed to ten minutes to 
seven. Sir, 1 do not know whether the Honourable Mover of this amend 
ment accepts this gloss or whether the interpretation of the Honourable 
Pandit, who is always desirous of putting a reasonable interpretation 
on all things, is accepted by the Honourable Mover. But I must confess 
that it wmuld not have occurred to me that any one would recommend a 
statutory Commission, or a Eoyal Commission, subsequent to a declara- 
tion of Parliament on an important matter of policy. One w'ould have 
thought that would proceed not follow such a declaration. Further I 
should not have thought that a Royal Commission could have been consti- 
tuted in consultation wdth the Legislative Assembly. I should not have 
thought that in a considered amendment such a commission would have 
been referred to as a round table conference or other suitable agency. 1 
should have doubted wdiether the rules of ejusdem jeneris would have 
applied. I should not have thought a Royal Commission would have 
been in the nature of a round table conference, nor should I have thought 
that Indians, Europeans and An.g:lo-Indians ” wnuld have been sum- 
moned on a Royal Commission to frame with due regard to the interests 
of minorities a detailed scheme. I should have thought that a Royal 
Commission wnnld have been wmnted to settle the principles which are 
mentioned very definitely and veiy firmly in the first part of the amend- 
ment put dowm by any Honourable friend. I am still in rather a diffi- 
culty in knowing wdiat is intended and, as far as I can see, gentlemen 
of very different opinions wdll go into the same lobby and vote for a 
Resolution which apparently means different things to different people. 

I)\warn Bahadur T. Rangachariar : Reasonable construction. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman : Reasonable construc- 
tion ? The construction I put in my first speech, I think, ^vas a reason- 
able construction. If the coms-triiction is otherwise, my Honourable 
friend Pandit Motilal Nehru and a number of gentlemen wdll be voting 
for the amendment under a mis-apprehension. (8ome Honourable 
Members : Nof. ’0 

Now, Sir, I cannot at this late hour attempt to review^ the whole ^f 
the debate or even the lo.:g speech we have just lis'tened to. I must 
how'ever, refer to one or twm remarks which have fallen from individual 
members. Mr. Joshi says he. does not approve of nomination in any 
shape as a representation of the classes whose interests he has so much 
at heart. If nomination had never been follow^ed in regard to those 
classes, Mr. Joshi himself w^oiild not be a Member of this House. 
{An Honourable Member : He would ahvays come in.”) Not as 
a representative of the particular classes, because there is no constitu- 
ency to represent'' these classes. I think, therefore, tiiiat it is a little un- 
grateful for the Honourable Member to take that Mne. {An Honourable 
Member : ^‘No. ” 
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Mr. C. S. Ranga Iyer : Why don't you give labour votes ? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman : If the Honourable 
Member will allow me to proceed with my speech, the House will be 
in a position to come to a decision earlier. Now, there was a much more 
important statement made by Mr. Joshi. He said that the European 
servants, by which, I understand, he referred to the servants of His 
Majesty the King, were the servants of European capitalists. Now 
that statement was either made rashly or it was made deliberately. If 
it was made deliberately, it is not, I regret to say, based on fact. There 
is hardly any Member of this House who would not be prepared to agree 
that during‘the administration of India by the King's servants, the 
exploitation of India has been very largely prevented by the presence of 
English servants of the Crown. (Hear, hear, and cries of Oh ", and 
'' Question ".) You say '' Question ", but it is true. 

The next remark I have to make is with reference to the point taken 
by the Honourable Pandit in regard to Sir Muhammad Shah's opinion or 
change of opinion. Sir, I do not propose to say much on that. I am 
concerned with his opinion as far as it appears in the report. Sir Muham- 
mad Shah was my colleague. He is now a private individual and he is 
in that capacity in a position to defend or justify any action he has taken 
in the matter if such defence or justification is necessary. I do not pro- 
pose to refer to that further. 

Now, Sir, the debate has run to great length and I note with gratifi- 
cation that the tone of the speeches has been on the whole very moder- 
ate. There has been a desire, an earnest desire, expressed from many 
quarters for co-operation. We have been called upon to co-operate : 
you have been called upon to co-operate, and that is the note on which 
I would wish to end the debate. I do not doubt the House will proceed to 
pass the amendment. Too many people have spoken on the subject 
for me to entertain any hope that any words of mine will deter them from 
following that course. But, Sir, I cannot help feeling this House may 
yet perhaps regret that course. I leave that. At any rate the House 
has had a very full and a very lengthy debate on this report. Such a 
debate was promised by the Government and that pledge, I think the 
House will agree, has been amply redeemed. 

Now, I do not wish you to think that we like ploughing the sand any 
more than you do. It is, I thinlc, under the existing constitution a 
legitimate ambition for those of my service to attain to the post that I 
now hold and to which others of my colleagues similarly have attained 
It is perhaps the one occasion after a long service when one has hopes 
€)f bringing forward long cherished schemes and possibly of righting some 
of the wrongs that one has experienced in one's long career. It is no 
pleasure to bring forward uroposals which we feel are not considered on 
their merits but are turned down because they emanate from our Benches. 
Now, as the Honourable Pandit pointed out, co-operation does not mean 
that you should support every Bill, every Resolution, that is brought 
forward. Sir, no one has ever suggested that that is co-operation. What 

I do consider co-operation is that the Bills or 
Resolutions or whatever they may be should be 
decided on their merits and not set down with a black mark because 
they emanate from the Benches on which I sit. 
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Diwan Bahadur T. Eangachariar : We have been doing so all along. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman : Would the Honourable 
Member place his hand on his heart and say that t 

Diwan Bahadur T. Eangachariar : I do. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman : The gesture comes too 
often. 

Sir, the hour is late and the House has to proceed to a decision on 
this great matter. I will not detain the House one moment longer from 
that decision. I can only hope that the decision that it may come to may 
be in the best interests of India. 

Mr. President : The original question was : 

** That this Assembly recommends to the Governor General in Council that he do 
accept the principle underlying the majority report of the Eeforms Inquiry Committee 
and that he do give early consideration to the detailed recommendations therein 
contained for improvements in the machinery of Government. ^ ^ 

Since which the following amendment has been moved : 

** That for the original Eesolution the following be substituted : 

^ This Assembly while confirming and reiterating the demand contained in the 
Eesolution passed by it on the 18th February 1924, recommends to the Governor 
General in Council that he be pleased to take immediate steps to move His Majesty's 
Government to make a declaration Parliament embodying the following fundamental 
changes in the present constitutional machinery and administration of India : 

(a) The Eevenues of India and aU property vested in or arising or accruing 
from property or rights vested in His Majesty under the Government of 
India Act, 1858, or the present Act or received by the Secretary of 
State in Council under any of the said Acts shall hereafter vest in the 
Governor General in Council for the purposes of the Government of 
India. 

(h) The Governor General in Council shall be responsible to the Indian Legisla- 
ture and subject to such responsibility shall have the power to control 
the expenditure of the Eevenues of India and make such grants and 
appropriations of any part of those Eevenues or of any other property 
as is at present under the control or disposal of the Secretary of State 
for India in Council, save and except the following which shall for a 
fixed term of years remains under the control of the Secretary of State 
for India : 

(i) Expenditure on the Military Services up to a fixed limit. 

(ii) Expenditure classed as political and foreign. 

(Hi) The payment of all debts and liabilities hitherto lawfully contracted and 
incurred by the Secretary of State for India in Council on account of 
the Government of India. 

(c) The Council of the Secretary of State for India shall be abolished and the 

position and functions of the Secretary of State for India shall be 
assimilated to those of the Secretary of State for the self-governing 
Dominions save as otherwise provided in clause (h). 

(d) The Indian Army shall be nationalised within a reasonably short and 

definite period of time and Indians shall be admitted for service in all 
arms of defence and for that purpose, the Governor General and the 
Commander-in- Chief shall be assisted by a Minister responsible to the 
Assembly. 

{e) The Central and Provincial Legislatures shall consist entirely of members 
elected by constituencies formed on as wide a franchise as possible. 

(/) The principle of responsibility to the Legislature sI5all be introduced in 
aE branches of the administration of the Central Government subject to 
transitional reservations and residuary powers in the Governor General in 
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respect of tJie control of Military, Foreign and Political affairs for a 
fised term of years : 

Provided that during the said fixed term the proposals of the Governor 
General in Council for the appropriation of any revenue or moneys for 
military or other expenditure classified as ^ Defence ’ shall be submitted 
to the vote • of the Legislature ; but that the Governor General in 

, Council shall have power, notwithstanding the vote of the Assembly, to 

appropriate up to a fixed maximum any sum he may consider necessary 
for such expenditure and in the event of a war to authorise such expendi- 
ture as may be considered necessary exceeding the maximum so fixed. 

(ff) The present system of dyarchy in the Provinces shall be abolished and 
replaced by unitary and autonomous responsible Governments subject 
to the general control and residuary powers of the Central Government 
in inter-provincial and all-India matters. 

(h) The Indian Legislature shall after the expiry of the fixed term of years 
referred to in clauses (b) and (/) have full powers to make such amend- 
ments in the constitution of India from time to time as may appear to it 
necessary or desirable. 

This Assembly further- recommends to the Governor General in Council that necessary 
steps be taken : 

(a) to constitute in consultation with the Legislative Assembly a convention, 

round table conference or other suitable agency adequately representative 
of ajl Indian, European and Anglo-Indian interests to frame with due 
regard to the interests of minorities a detailed scheme based on the above 
principles, after making such inquiry as may be necessary in this behalf ; 

(b) to place the said scheme for approval before the Legislative Assembly and 

submit the same to the British Parliament to be embodied in a Statute ^ ^ ^ 

The question I have to put is that that amendment be made. 

The motion was adopted by 72 votes against 4,5. 
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RKaOLUTION HE APPOINTMENT OP STANDING COMMITTEES 
TO DEAL WITH BILLS RELATING TO HINDU AND MUIHiM- 
MADAN LAW. 

The Honourable Sir Alesander Muddiman (Home Membor) : 
Sir, I beg to move the Resolution which stands in my name on the paper. 
With your permission, Sir, and with the permission of the House I will 
take it as read. 

This Assembly recommends to the Governor General in Council that in order to 
give effect to the recommendation in paragraph 120 of the Report of the Reforms 
In(|uiry Committee the Indian Legislative Rules and the Standing Orders of this House 
be amended so as to provide as follows : 

{a) two Standing Committees, one to deal with Bills relating to Hindu Law and 
the other with Bills relating to Muhammadan Law, shall be appointed : 

{h) appointments to these Committees shall be made by a Committee of Selection 
the members of ivliieh shall be appointed at one of the first meetings of 
the Assembly to be held in each year and should hold ofiice for one year 
from the date of nomination : 

(c) the Committee of Selection shall consist of the President, the Deputy 

President and the Leader of the House supplemented up to a total number 
of 12 Members on a motion moved by the Leader of the House so as to 
represent the main divisions of opinion in this House : 

(d) the Standing Committee for rniptir.g to Hindu Law shall consist 

of the Honourable the Home a. her, t*'e Honourable the Law Member, 
if they are Members of the Assembly, and 30 Hindu Members nominated 
by the Committee of Selection, so as to include persons w^ell versed in 
Hindu Law and representatives both of the orthodox and reforming sections 
of the Hindu Community : 

(e) the constitution of the Standing Committee for Muhammadan Law shall bo 

similar to that of the Committee on Hindu Law except for the substitution 
of 20 Muhammadan Members for the 30 Hindu Members : 

(/) the Members of each Standing Committ^o shall hold ofiice for one year but 
may be re-nominated by the Committee of Selection in successive years t 

{g) a Bill which has been referred to the Standing or a Special Select Committee 
ill one House shall not be referred to the Standing Committee or a Special 
Select Committee in the other House ; 

(7^) as soon as leave is given to introduce a Bill other than a Government Bill 
and, subject to paragraph {g)j as soon as a Bill other than a Government 
Bill which has been passed by the other House is laid on the table of 
this^ House, if the Bill is certified by the President to relate to Hindu 
or Muhammadan Law, it shall be referred to the Standing Committee 
concerned without further motion : 

(i) the Standing Committee shall have power to examine witnesses and to 
circulate a Bill, but when it directs circulation the fact shall be reported 
to the Assembly : 

(J) the further procedure in the Assembly after the report of the Standing 
Committee is received shall ‘ bo the same as the procedure on receipt of 
the report ef a Select Committee.'’^ 

Diwan Bahadur M. Eamachandra Rao (Godavari cwrt Kistna i 
Non-Muhammadan Rural) : Sir, I beg to move : 

That the ronsideration of this Resolution be adjourned tili the beginning of tbd 
next Session/' 

L4I>PI 
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It seems to me, Sir, that this Resolution 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman : Let the Honourable 
Member hear my speech before he makes that motion. I shall not 
detain the House very long, I can assure him. Sir, this is a Resolution 
y^iiich arises out of paragraph 120 of the report of the Reforms Inquiry 
Committee. My object in bringing it before the House is merely to 
elicit the opinion of the House on it. Paragraph 120 of the Report of 
the Reforms Inquiry Committee pointed out the undoubted anxiety that 
was felt in many quarters regarding legislation affecting the social 
rights of the various and numerous communities in this country. We 
had particularly memoranda^ both from Hindus and Mussalmans, and 
in this connection I would refer the House to paragraphs 40 and 41 of 
the Report. Amongst other proposals that were brought forward, we 
were supplied with a very interesting note by a former Member of this 
House, Mr. Jogendra Nath Mukherjee, and the proposals in my Resolu- 
tion very generally follow the lines suggested therein. As I understand 
my Honourable friend is about to ask the House to postpone considera- 
tion of this Resolution, I will not take the House further into the merits. 
I will merely say, that this Resolution has been on the paper for a long 
time. The House has had ample notice of it 

Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar (Tanjore mm Trichinopoly : Non- 
Muhammadan Rural) : No time. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman : and, as far as 

I laiow’, only two very small amendments have been put down on. the 
paper. Therefore, I did not personally expect a motion of that kind 
However, I will hear what my Honourable friend has got to say. 

Diwan Bahadur M. Ramachandra Rao : Sir, I beg to move : 

‘ ‘ That the consideration of this Eesolution be adjourned to some day next Session. ’ ’ 

It is true, Sir, that this' Resolution has been on the agenda for a 
little time, but I think this is one of those matters which require very 
careful consideration as it introduces a new procedure in regard to non- 
oiBcial Bills relating to both Hindu and Muhammadan law. I think the 
Honourable the. Home Member is anxious himself that he should receive 
the considered opinion of this House in regard to this very important 
matter. I do not wish to take up the time of the House by criticising 
any of the clauses at this stage, and I trust that the Honourable 
Member will consent to have this matter put off as I suggest. It seems 
to me. Sir, that even if this Resolution is carried, nothing can be done to 
bring about the new procedure and the new Standing Committee as 
suggested in this Resolution until the beginning of the next Session. 
In these circumstances, Sir, I trust the Honourable Member will consent 
to my suggestion. 

Mr. M. S. Aney (Berar Representative) : Sir, I rise to oppose the 
amendment which my Honourable friend Diwan Bahadur Ramachandra 
Rao has moved. He wants the consideration of this question to be adjourn- 
ed. I do not think he has advanced any very cogent reasons for this. 
The motion has been before the Hou^e for some time. To me, it seems 
lhat the consideration which he has in mind is what the minority has 
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written about this recommendation. It has been written in the minority 
report that this question has not been sufficiently considered and there- 
fore, they have not subscribed to the recommendation of the majority on 
this point. I feel, Sir, having carefully gone through the volumes of 
evidence recorded by the Committee that the question has been categorically 
brought to the notice of the Committee in the two important memoranda 
submitted to that Committee by the Hindu Mahasalha and Sri Bharai 
Dharrna Mahamandal and there was also a Resolution of the Moslem 
League. I also find in the volume of evidence that Mr. Barkat Ali has 
been more than sufficiently cross-examined on that point by the Committee, 
feo, with that material before the Committee it could not be reasonably 
said that the question was not sufficiently considered by the Committee, 
and therefore, I submit that the minority was not justified in making any 
observation to the effect that the question has not been properly considered 
«'ind sufficient materials have not been placed before them. There should 
have been no recommendation to that effect. The question is one which 
is before the public of this country for years together. Those who have 
subscribed to the Congress-League Pact of Lucknow know that with regard 
to matters of this kind the necessity of some sort of safeguard has been 
keenly felt. Therefore, when the question is now being brought for 
consideration before the House by the Honourable the Home Member I 
do not think that he has taken the House by surprise. He is only asking 
you to give your deliberate verdict upon a question that has been before 
the country for years together. Honourable Members will see in the list 
of Resolutions that have been admitted by the Honourable the President on 
tlic 24th August 1925 there is a Resolution of which I gave notice and 
which runs as follows : 

This Assembly recommends to the Governor General in Council to accept and 
take all necessary steps to give effect to the recommendations in paragraph 120 of 
the majority report of the Eeforms Inquiry Committee proposing Additional safe- 
guards on legislation affecting the religion, religious rites and usages of the Hindus 
and Muhammadans, as well as any questions affecting the Hindu and Muhammadan 
law.’’ 

Sir, the one thing that struck me in the majority report was that this 
question which had been agitating the minds of the Hindu and the 
Muhammadan communities for a long time and particularly after the 
introduction of the reforms had received adequate consideration at the 
hands of the Reforms Inquiry Committee, and I thought that when that 
report would come up for consideration this question would also be duly 
considered. But in view of many other points involved in that report 
it did not become possible for this House to pay attention to this particular 
point when that report was before the House for consideration. I there- 
fore thank the Honourable the Home Member for having brought this 
question up for the consideration of the House, and I think that the House 
will bo removing considerable apprehension in the minc^^s of the people about 
the reformed Legislature in regard to matters affecting customs and 
usages of the particular communities. There has been considerable 
apprehension to that effect in the minds of the people and that is one of 
the reasons why efforts for a further concessions of political reforms are 
more or less looked upon in certain quarters with a good deal of appre- 
hension. We shall be doing justice to the cause of Indian reforms and 
helping the pace of the political upheaval of this couitfry if we take the 
proper step at this time, when we are * asking Government to give due 
consideration to the question of reforms, and assure the public of this 
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country that there is no likelihood of their inherent rights being jeopardis- 
ed by any action of the Legislature when it may be turned into a responsible 
Legislature. It is necessary for us to create that sort of atmosphere in 
the country and I believe we shall not be doing justice to our cause by 
postponing the consideration of this question at a time like this. I do 
not wish to speak further on that point, at this stage, but I think we shall 
not be acting vdsely by adjourning the consideration of this question 
I therefore oppose the amendment and support the motion whieli has ])een 
put forward before the House by the Honourable the Home Mem])er. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman : Sir, I am not going to 
delay the House on the question of the motion that the debate be adjourned. 
T place myself in the hands of the House and shall accept its decision. 

Mr. President : The original question was : 

^ * That the Resolution* moved by the Honourable the Home Member be accepted, ’ ^ 

Since which an amendment has been moved : 

That the consideration of this Resolution be adjourned to some day next Session. 

The question that I have to put is that that amendment be made. 

The motion was adopted. 


RESOLUTION BF FRANCHISE FOR WOMEN. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman (Home Memb(jr) : Sir, I 
beg to move the following Resolution : 

'' That this Assembly recommends to the Governor General in Council that he do 
proceed to make the amendments in the Electoral Rules required to give effect to 
recommendations Nos, 8 and 9 in the majority report of the Reforms Inquiry 
Committee. ^ 

Those recommendations are contained in paragraphs 66 and 67 of thQ 
Reforms Inquiry Committee report. They deal with the question of 
woman franchise and the disabilities of women to be members of the Legis- 
lature. I need not tell the House that in the Government of India Act 
there is no statutory disqualification of women. The question of women 
as voters was deliberately left by the Joint Committee to the Local Gov- 
ernments themselves, in the first place, and left to the Assembly. Though 
a Resolution was passed by the Assembly in favour of woman franchise it 
does not operate in any province unless that province has voted in i’avoiir 
of the franchise either before or after the Assembly Resolution. This is as 
regards the voting by women. I understand that Madras, Bombay, the 
United Provinces, and Bengal have removed the bar on women voting. In 
Burma women have the right to vote but no Resolution has been passed 
allowing them, to stand as candidates. Election and nomination stand on 
12 Noon " — they are dealt with by rule 7 and 

rule 22, I think it is, of the Rules. Rule 22 is the 
rule dealing with nominations, and rule 7 is the rule regarding the right 
to elect. The disqualifications in regard to being elected are contained in 
rule 5. At present there is no provision in rule 5 which allows the sex 
disqualification to be removed even after a Resolution by the Legislature. 
What this Resolution proposes to do is to amend rule 5 on the lines of 
rule 7. It will r^uire the same Resolutions to be passed and similar 


* Vide page 137 ante. 
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notices to be given as are required now in the case of an amendment giving 
the franchise to women. 

There is one other matter that is dealt with in the recommendations, 
that is, in regard to the bar against women being registered as electors of 
the Delhi and Ajmer-Merwara constituencies. The Resolution therefore— 
I think I have made it clear to the House — places before the House the 
question of the grant of the franchise to v/omen in Ajmer-Merwara, and 
the House also, if it accepted this Resolution, would be committing itself 
to wliat might perhaps be considered the possibly serious problem of ' ^ lady 
Members.” It would be recommending to the Government that powers 
should l)e provided enabling the Legislatures to bring this about hy an 
analogous' procedure to that by which the franchise can be conferred on 
women. I merely bring this Resolution in order that we may have the 
opinion of the House on the matter. I think, Sir, that is all I need say at 
present. 

Mr. A. Eangaswami Iyengar (Tanjore cum Trichiriopoly : Non- 
Muhammadan Rural) : Sir, I should like to know from the Honourable 
the Home Member what the effect of passing this Resolution wall be in the 
first instance — whether by reason of passing this Resolution it would 
ip§o facto become possible for women, or whether this House should pro- 
ceed to pass another Resolution to enable w^omen, to stand as candidates 
under the existing rules. That is one thing I wanted to know. The other 
thing that I want to state is that, so far as the Party to which ^ve belong 
is concerned, we have been in favour of women franchise, we have been 
in favour of women being qualified to represent electors in this country, 
since the time when the reforms were demanded and w’ere introduced, so 
that so far as the principle and this particular proposal are concerned, we 
have been committed to it all these years, and there is therefore no ques- 
tion of opposing this reform, which ought to have been introduced long, 
long ago. But we desire, Sir, to be understood that in passing this motion 
and in allowing our ladies to have their right to vote and to represent us, 
we do not by any means accede to the proposition that we are here prepared 
to take steps to carry out the recommendations of the majority report of 
the Reforms Enquiry Committee — (Laughter* -and therefore, Sir, with 
that statement of our position, I say. Sir, that 'we are entirely in favour of 
the motion. 

Mr. B. Das (Orissa Division : Non-Muhammadan) : Sir, I rise to 
give my cordial support to the Resolution which the Honourable the Home 
Member has moved. Sir, we get very small mercies from the Home Mem- 
ber in matters of Reforms Legislation. However small the mercy is that 
has ccme in the "way of women, I welcome the proposition. 

Mr. K. Ahmed : You will not be returned next time. 

Mr. President : Order, order. 

Mr. B. Das : This House, Sir, and every other Legislature will wel- 
come the advent of women into the Legislature, and it is for no other reason 
than that of the opposition in certain quarters in this House to every 
piece of social legislation, every measure that is introduced for the welfare 
of women and children in this House. We have seen how opposition in 
certain quarters was aroused against the social legislation which was intro- 
duced by my Honourable friend, Sir Hari Singh Gour, and also when the 
Honourable the Home Member introduced similar legislation of a modest 
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scope. We have seen how a certain section of this House opposed it. Had 
there been some representatives of the women of India in this House, 
we would have had the view point of women as regards this legislation 
before us, and they would have shown that man-made laws are not alw^ays 
conducive to the interests of women and that women have got their own 
views in matters of legislation. Sir, almost all the difficulties that the 
women of the West have had to go through in the matter of their fran- 
chise has disappeared and I need not dilate upon them here. Since the 
conception of manhood and womanhood in the AVest — (Laughter) ---the 
people in the West thought that all the mistakes were committed by woman 
and that it was Adam that was tempted by Eve. (Laughter.) Sir, that 
is not the conception of the East. In the East, woman has got equal status 
with man, and in India, we Indians have always allowed women equal 
status in our homes, in our social life and in our political life. In India 
at present there is Her Highness the Begum of Bhopal, whose rule is as 
beneficent as the rule of Queen Victoria of revered memory, ruling over 
a large territory. There are two or three Maharani-Begents — in Travan- 
core and I thinic also in Gwalior ; and I believe tha.t whenever women came 
to rule over any territory, whenever women brought their influence to 
bear upon social or public life, they have infused a great degree of com- 
passionate feeling into our lives, they have brought justice tempered with 
compassion. But we have found that whenever man has legislated for 
woman, he has always been hard on woman. (Hear, hear.) The other 
day in another place an eminent speaker (Sir Frederick Whyte) said that 
the time will soon come when my friend, Pandit Shamlal Nehru, will be 
replaced by a very competent lady who happens to be his own spouse. I 
hope. Sir, the time will come when we will have ladies like Mrs. Sarojini 
Naidu and Mrs. Uma Nehru here, assisting us in the legislation of this 
country. I do not want ladies, Sir, to take part in platitudes of politics, 
but I want them to participate in social legislation affecting the women 
who form half the population of India and the millions of children whose 
interests are not properly looked after by the legislation made by hard- 
hearted map. It is women that must influence us in this social legis- 
lation, and also in legislation for women — women who are being sweated 
and overworked in the factories of Bombay and Calcutta and in the tea 
gardens of Assam. The other day. Sir, we remember that when my friend, 
Mr. Jqshi, introduced his Maternity Benefit Bill in this House, this House 
threw it out. Sir, w^e, being men, did not understand the woman ^s view- 
point and woman’s troubles ; and had there been women in this House, 
they would have placed their view in the matter of that Bill before us. 
Well, I began by saying that I thank the Honourable the Home Member for 
the small mercy that he has shown to us, and, accepting the little mercy that 
he has shown in the matter, I welcome the proposition. Sir, I liave got 
one doubt. Going through the speeches that were delivered in the Council 
of State, I do not find it mentioned that women will be eligible for election 
to the Council of State. I may be incorrect; I have not properly under- 
stood the speeches, but I hope the Home Member will make it clear that 
women will be eligible for election to this House as well as to the Council 
of Slate. Another point is this. Why should Besolutions be passed in 
the local Councils for giving votes to women or the right of election to 
women ? Why should not the Central Legislature pass legislation and 
give votes to all the women in India, so that they may be eligible for elec- 
tion and for voting for the local Councils as well as for the Central Legis- 
lature, including the Council of .State ? Although some of us do not 
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want the existence ot that House, yet, so long as that House exists, let 
women be there to moderate their judgment. The presence of women 
in that House will bring a little bit more of sense in the legislation of 
that House and it will be better for the country and they will legislate 
better. 

Khan Bahadur Sarfaraz Hussain Khan (Patna and Ohota Nagpur 
cum Orissa : Muhammadan) : Sir, I congratulate the Honourable the Home 
Member for having brought up this Kesolution before this House for con- 
sideration, though it is rather late. What is the Resolution ? (Laughter.) 

I quite support the Resolution, and it is now too late in the day to discusi; 
w^hat the proper sphere of woman is, as it has been recognised throughout 
the civilised world that women, simply because of their sex, axe not inferior 
to men. It will only be a social tyranny if wnmen are not allowed to vote 
or to stand for the Councils ; and so the Resolution which has been moved 
quite meets the requirements. I do not know much of the Hindu social 
custom or the Hindu law. But so far as I have read I can say that in the 
Hindu religion no sacrifice is valid unless the man has his wife with him 
to participate in the religious function; and I think the wife participates 
in all religious functions. Such is the case. Even under the present law, 
women are allowed to manage their own affairs. I do not know much 
about Hindu law; but according to Muhammadan law, wnmen have their 
share in the property; they manage their landed properties sometimes 
themselves, and sometimes by giving a power of attorney to their husbands 
or servants ; they thus manage the whole thing themselves. They 
manage their own household affairs. They ‘pay taxes and I do not under- 
stand how by merely exercising their vote or getting themselves elected 
to councils they would not be able to do their work properly, as they do 
in their own houses. There may be some people who think that women 
are uneducated and not quite fit to exercise the franchise in India. I 
shall be much surprised if I hear that argument. The Begum of Bhopal 
and Mrs. Sarojini Naidu are examples. Almost all the Congress Com- 
mittees have recommended Mrs. Sarojini Naidu for the Presidentship 
of the Congress, which is the highest honour which it is in the power 
of Indians to confer on any man or woman. At the present time almost 
all the Congress Committees have elected her to be the President of the 
Congress, and nothing could be better and more appropriate at this 
stage than to acknowledge the rights of women here in this House. That 
is so far as the Resolution goes. Now, my amendment is simply this 


Mr. H. Tonkinson : On a point ol order. Sir, I should like to ask 
for your ruling as to whether the amendment standing in the name of my 
Honourable friend is in order. 

Khan Bahadur Sarfaraz Hussain Khan : I could not hear the Honour- 
able Member: 

Mr. N. M. Joshi : He has asked for a ruling as to whether your 
amendment is in order or not. 

Mr. President ; Order, order. Mr. Tonkinson. 

Mr. H. Tonkinson : Sir, I submit for your ruling that the amend- 
ment standing in the name of my Honourable friend is quite outside the 
scope of the Resolution which is before us. 
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Mr. K. Ahmed : The Honourable Member from Bihar has made 
his remarks on the question in general. I^^nppose he is coming to pardah 
ladies and will ask the Honourable the Home Member to set apart a por- 
tion of this Assembly Chamber for them here. Sir, let us have some views 
of his own on the subject from the experience of the old gentleman of this 
country. 

Mr. President : There can be no doubt that the question raised by 
the amendment has nothing to do with the subject matter of the Eesolu- 
tion. The question of special facilities for women voters is a question to 
be settled by rules and is not dealt with in the recommendations Nos. 8 
and 9 of the majority report, with wluch we arc ill present concerned. 
The amendment of the Honourable Member is therefore outside the scope 
of this Resolution. 

Khan Bahadur Sarfaras Hussain Khan : May I proceed ? 
{An Honourable Member ; The amendment is outside the scope of the 
Resolution ”)• Very well, I do not move the amendment; that is all. I 
would ask the House to accept the Resolution unanimously. I want to tell 
the House that India is not behindhand in respect of the capability of 
women. That is all I have got to say and nothing more. I support the 
Resolution. 

Mr. M. K. Acharya (South Arcot mm Chingleput : Non-Muham- 
madan Rural) : Sir, I do not know if the small amendment of which I 
gave notice is 

Mr. President : The Honourable Member will understand that it is 
also outvside the scope of the Resolution. 

(Mr. M. K. Acharya did not resume his seat.) 

The Honourable Member must know that he has to resume his seat 
v/hen the* President rises. (The Honourable Member then resumed his 
seat.) The Honourable Member’s amendment is outside the scope of 
the Resolution. He can speak on the general question. 

Mr. M. K. Acharya : I thank you, Sir, for your kind ruling, I 
T)resume my amendment was out of order. I shall make a few general 
remarks upon the motion before the House. I want to preface my remarks 
by just this one statement, rather one explanation, that I would like to 
00 judged by some of my friends opposite by what I say rather than by 
what I may appear to be in their eyes. We have alread}^ listened to more 
than one attack, yqtj undeserved attack, on orthodoxy, or upon supposed 
orthodoxy, from both Sir Hari Singh Gour and my friend Mr. B. Das. But 
to come to the motion before us one or two things struck me when reading 
this motion about woman franchise as part of the recommendations of the 
majority report of the Muddiman Committee. Thus I thought it was 
given out, Sir, that that Committee was appointed for some very grand 
purpose : to investigate into the way in 'ivhieh the reforms are worked, 
10 find out the inherent defects of dyarchy, and to suggest ways and means 
for removing those defects, and so on and so forth. I am wondering 
whether, as a result of these mighty investigations, we are now having 
once more an example of what the old adage says of a mountain being in 
labour and bringing forth an insignificant mouse, I wonder whether the 
giving of the vote to a number of ladies in this land or, for the matter of 
that, having a ntimber of lady. Members in the various Legislatures, would 
Iremove the defects inherent in dyarchy ; whether 20 additional lady 
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Members in Bengal or the Central Provinces would have avoided the 
creation of a deadlock there. I likewise wonder whether, if to my own 
uncouth voice the very plaintive tone of some lady Member were added in 
support of the unfortunate railway employees, the Honourable Sir Charles 
Innes and the Honourable Mr. Sim would give a more favourable and 
more sympathetic hearing. However, I shall presume that such will be 
the case hereafter. No ? — I see that Mr. Sim is shaking his head ! So. 
if I had any hopes that at least when advocated by the fair sex, the cause 
would prevail of the Eailway subordinates I seem to be w^arned that I am 
mistalien. Be that a,s it may, Sir, and very orthodox as I am supposed 
to be, and very uncouthly bearded as I perhaps am, — (Laughter) — I am 
still chivalrous enough to appreciate the Kesolution brought by the 
gallant Leader of the House. I have cultivated a sufScient love of what 
is beautiful in nature and in art. (Laughter.) In the old days, before', 
the non-co-operation movement came in, when I had not given up study- 
ing for spinning, I had read plenty of books on what are called the 
Rights of women. And I certafeily remember the famous lines of the 
poet : 

** WomaiL^a cause is mau^s 5 they fall or rise 

Together, dwarfed or god-like, bond or free.’’ 

I suppose these are the lines. So that I am not altogether ignorant of 
the great part played by the fairer and, I am ready to confess, the better 
sex in the moulding of the world’s destinies. I am certainly not stand- 
ing in this House to oppose the motion before us. I really wanted to plead 
on behalf of the women ; and that was the object of my amendment which 
you, Sir, have ruled out of order. Therefore I will not move my amend- 
ment. My view is that women should not be subjected to all the hard- 
ships such as we men have to undergo by going from village to village, 
taluk to taluk and place to place canvassing in an electorate consisting 
of 20,000 or 30,000 voters. I would like to say, when the time comes for 
any of my sisters to be present in this House, that the rules that would 
be made then should provide for their coming to this House in a much 
easier way. For the rest I have absolutely nothing to say against the 
Resolution. It would certainly be very much more artistic and more 
varied to have both gentlemen and ladies sitting in this House ; I dare 
say it will be very pleasant if to oiir masculine sports here we have some 
feminine pastimes added. Therefore, I welcome on its own merits the 
suggestion made ; I am not at all up for opposing it. For once, I shall 
disappoint my friends on the opposite side of the House — the so-called 
champions of women’s freedom and women’s rights and so on ; I shall 
disappoint them by lending my own very orthodox support to the measure 
before the House. Indeed, Sir, accoi’ding to orthodox Hinduism also 
even the male Deity is in some respects subordinate to the female Deity 

Shivas-hahtya yuTcto yadi hhavati shaktah prabhavitum. ^ ^ 

* ‘ Bhiva united with Shakti alone is capable of becoming the Lord of Creation. ’ ' 

Be that as it may, I wish to lend in my very, very humble way, my warm 
support. Let those people, who talk so much of women’s franchise and 
all that, know that we, old people also, have great love, great regard and 
great reverence for women. And I, for one, certainly think that, in 
deciding the great problems that will a:ffect the future progress and 
destiny of this land, women’s wisdom will be quite as precious as, indeed 
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more precious than, the talents of my most talented friends on the 
heterodox side of the House. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman ; Sir, I have only a few 
words to say. In the first place, it seems^to me that there has been a slight 
misunderstanding as to the effect of the Resolution. It is possible that 
some Members may be considering the question of an election. 
(Laughter.) If so, I should like to make it quite clear that this Reso- 
lution is merely a recommendation to the Governor General in Council 
to amend the rules and will therefore not operate till those rules are 
amended. I wanted to make that point clear. 

Some of the Honourable Members asked me as to the rules regarding 
the Council of State. The rules are the same mvAatis mutandis. It was 
I think Mr. B. Das who suggested that the Council of State was back- 
ward in gallantry. I may inform him that the Council of State lias 
already passed a Resolution similar to that before the House. ’ My 
Honourable friend Mr. Acharya felt bound to reflect on the tiny mouse 
that the majority report has produced. All the same, he seemed to 
welcome it, once he had indulged in the necessary depreciation of any- 
thing from these Benches. I am sure he will find it is quite a big mouse. 
I really must congratulate him and also Mr. Rangaswami Iyengar on 
their ungrudging and enthusiastic welcome to this Resolution. 

Mr. President : The question is : 

That this Assembly recommends to the Governor General in Council that he do 
proceed to make the amendments in the Electoral Eules required to give effect to 
recommendations Nos. 8 and 9 in the majority report of the Eeforms Inquiry 
Committee. ' ’ 

The motion was adopted. 
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Wednesday^ 16th Se'ptemler 1925, 

RESOLUTION EE AMENDMENT OP THE RULES FOR ELECTION 
TO THE INDIAN AND PROVINCIAL LEGISLATURES. 

Paaidit Shamlal Nekra (Meerut Division : Non-Muliammadao Rural) 
(The Honourable Member v’as greeted with applause on rising to address 
Ihe House) : Sir, the question of disqualification 

Mr. President : The Honourable Member must begin by reading his 
Resolution. 

Pandit Shamlal Nehru : I thought, Sir, that I had moved the Reso- 
lution formally the other day, but I. will do it again to-day. The Resolu- 
tion, which I have already moved, Sir, runs as follows : 

This Assembly recommends to the Governor General in Council that the rules 
made under the Government of India Act, 1919, for election to the Indian and provincial 
Legislatures be so amended as to remove all the disqualifications which are at present 
imposed upon any person against whom a conviction by a criminal court involving a 
sentence of transjiortation or imprisonment for a period of more than one year is sub- 
sisting. ^ ^ 

Sir, the notice of this Resolution was given early last year. After the 
notice was given, this question was referred by the Government of India 
to the Parliamentary Joint Committee. (Jfr. K, Ahmed : How do you 
know ? I know that because I have read their report. (Laughter.) 
1 do not know whether it was on account of this Resolution that the Gov- 
ernment of India referred the subject to the Parlimentary Joint Committee. 
Perhaps it was that, or perhaps (I would like to give the Government 
credit for it) it was due to their thinking that an offence should not carry 
more than one penalty. This question was taken up by the Parliamentary 
Joint Committee, and it was discussed at several meetings for over a 
month. It was resolved by the Committee to invite the Secretary of State 
for India to give them the reasons for the amendment proposed by the 
Government of India. At the second meeting at which the Secretary of 
State was present he made a statement as to the necessity for the proposed 
amendments. After deliberation it was moved by the Earl of Middleton : 

That the Committee do not recommend the Secretary of State to make the 
proposed amendments to the qualifications for candidature for Indian Legislative 
bodies. ^ ^ 

The same was objected to and votes were taken. Votes for the Resolution 
were 4 and against the Resolution of not recommending were 11. 

The proposed motion was disagreed to. Then another motion was 
made by Mr. Wardlaw Milne: 

That the Committee accept the view of the Government of India as to the 
necessity for the amendment, but suggest that, if the Government fear the continuance 
of persistent demands on the part of persons convicted, the period of disqualification 
should be reduced from five to two years. ’ ^ 

This also was objected to. The contents were 5 and the non-contents 
were 10. Then it was moved by Lord Clwyd : 

That the Committee shall advise the Secretary of State for India to adopt the 
proposal of the Government of India to amend the Rules made under the Government 
of India Act, 1919, so as to remove the disqualification for five years which the rules 
at present impose upon any person ‘ against whom a conviction by a criminal court 
involving a sentence of transportation or imprisonment for a period of more than six 
months is subsisting. ’ ’ 

This was also objected to. 

On tbe votes being taken the contents were 10 aijd the non-contents 
were 5. You will see, Sir, that the Secretary of State was advised to 
remove these disqualifications altogether as suggested hy the Government 
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of India, According to English law there is only one penalty for one 
offence, and even a murderer there is qualified to stand for the Legisla- 
ture. I do not think any criminals, real criminals I mean, were allowed 
by the public to get any votes at all in England and the same thing, I 
am sure, will happen in India if a real dacoit or a real thief stands for 
election here. (An Honoiiralle Memie7' : Why are you here ? I 

am here because Government failed and could not help my getting in. Now, 
Sir, in England where they have got a repi'esentative Government people 
who go to jail deserve the punishment. In India thousands and thousands 
of people who, if they had their own Government would have been honoured 
for their patriotism, have been sent to jail and declared convicts and 
declared unfit for any work for the good of their country through the 
Legislature. In Bifgland, Sir, if an offence is punishable with a 10-shilling 
fine, in India the same offence means six months’ rigorous imprisonment or 
perhaps a j^ear. In India, Sir, people go to jail for offences for patriotism 
and sometimes for displeasing some powerful people. In 1920-21 Sir, as 
we all know, about 30,000 people went to jail voluntarily. By voluntarily 
I do not mean to say that they went and locked themselves up in the jail, 
but they took no objection to their being sent to jail. There were about 
30,000 of them, of whom Mr. Gandhi was one. Of these people, Sir, nearly 
every one was no offender against any law, real law, not a lawless law. 
Cases were tried in courts, punishments were given right up to 5 years 
rigorous imprisonment, for offences ’’.which in a self-governing country 
will be considered patriotism and rewarded accordingly. In 1921, Sir, 
many people, high and low, the favourites of the people of the country 
were sent to jail on manufactured evidence. Take the case of my Honour- 
able Leader who happens to be my uncle also (Laughter) or my 
Honourable uncle who happens to be my leader, whichever way you like to 
have it. (Applause.) He was arrested at 5 o’clock, taken to jail and 
the next morning tried by the Magistrate. He refused to answer questions. 
His signature, or his so-called signature, on a paper had to be proved before 
a conviction could be obtained. The paper was there all right, but some- 
body had to prove the signature because he had refused to answer questions. 
A person was forthcoming immediately who said that he had served Pandit 
Motilal Nehru for a large number of years as his servant and who knew 
his signature in Hindi well. Now, Sir, Pandit Motilal Nehru had never 
seen that man’s face before, nor had I for the matter of that. (An Honour’- 
able Member : Why did you not disprove it ? ”) I do not think *he 
has ever signed his name in Hindi. But all the same he got six months’ 
simple imprisonment and Rs. 500 fine. This is how convictions are 
mameuvred in India. There is another case of my cousin Pandit Jawahirlal 
Nehru. He heard of the firing in Jaito. He went there. No objection was 
taken to it. He went to the city and met the Superintendent of Police on the 
roadside. The Superintendent of Police seeing there was a foreigner 
asked his name. His name was well Imown to the Superintendent. He 
asked him as a special favour to wait where he was, until he went and saw 
the Administrator. My cousin obliged him and waited. He came back with 
the Administrator’s orders that my cousin should leave the State imme- 
diately. Pandit Jawahirlal Nehru informed the police that he was going 
by the first train which was leaving Jaito that evening. The police said 
j\Iy orders are that you should leave immediately.” Pandit Jawahirlal 
Nehru said ' ^ That is the only train by which I can leave and that is the 
earliest. I cannot evaporate in the air.” He got 2| years’ rigorous im- 
prisonment for refusing to evaporate in the air. Is that an offence, Sir ? 
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Mr. Gandhi’s case is well known and I need not therefore say anything 
about it. {Mt, S. Sadiq Hasan : What about your own ease ? ”) My 
friend wants to know my own case. My own case, Sir, is this. I was 
arrested 10 minutes after my Honourable uncle. I was taken to jail the 
same evening. The next morning I was tried in jail. The Magistrate-asked 
me questions, I refused to answer them. My case was a warrant ease. 1 
was arrested on a warrant. The charge was changed to another section, 
which was a summons case. But although the charge was a summons case. 

I was locked up by the orders bf the Magistrate forthwith for 9 days, 
because I would not answer questions. I thought it was useless being 
locked up for ever and ever. So I decided to have a definite term of im- 
4 )risonment. After 9 days I said that I had committed the offence and 
I was proud to do it and would do it again. I got six months for that 
(Laughter.) This is how convictions are manoeuvred in India. This 
is how respectable people of India, people who are loved by Indians, are 
treated. I dare say it serves administrative purposes. But it shows to 
the country that you are nonentities and you dare not put up your head. 
But, Sir, if you look at it from the real administrative point 
of view and not from the vindictive point of view, it is under- 
mining the foundations of that very administration which is behav- 
ing in that way. Sir, I do not want to prolong my speech. I just want 
to warn the Government as a very loyal subject of His Majesty the King 
and as a very loyal subject of the bureaucracy in this country. (Hear, 
hear.) I say it is a bad thing. It is not a sensible thing to treat a large 
number of people in that off'hand and callous manner. It is dangerous 
for their own administration and it is dangerous for their own Government. 
They want co-operation. Can they expect co-operation from a man who 
is given 2^ years’ rigorous imprisonment for the offence of not evaporating 
in the air on the orders of the Administrator of Nabha State. The same 
man, Sir, my cousin, was given six months in another case. He did not 
appeal. A special judge was appointed to revise the judgment. He was 
let off without any defence by that judge. The third time he was given 
18 months. Altogether, Sir, he has received 4^ years’ imprisonment. He 
cannot come to this Assembly. Why ? Because he is a patriot and because 
he refused to evaporate in the air. There are many other eases into which 
I need not go. ^ 

There is one more case which I should like to mention. That ease 
was from Benares. A Muhammadan gentleman, a doctor by profession, 
was given a year’s rigorous imprisonment. I do not exactly remember 
under what section, but it was either under theft or some such other offence. 
When the orders were issued by the Government for the better treatment 
of the political prisoners, that man who was convicted under that dis- 
graceful section was put on political prisoners’ rations. The Government 
•acknowledged, Sir, that he was a political prisoner although he had com 
mitted theft. But can you, Sir, send a political prisoner to jail under the 
charge of theft ? That very thing shows that the Government acknow- 
ledged that they were doing things which no honest man can think of ever 
doing. I am sorry, Sir, to have used strong words because I do not believe 
in using strong words. But, if what I have said is considered to be strong, 
I am sorry for having done it. But I have only stated the facts. 

Sir, the Honourable the Home Member must kno?{ what the Maharaja 
Sahib of Mahmudabad said in his evidence before the Reforms Inquiry 
Committee. I am sorry I have forgotten the page of the report and there 
are cannot refer to his statement. 
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Mr, K. Ahmed : He sent a written statement to the Reforms Inquiry 
Committee which was drafted by you I 

Pandit Shamlal Nehru : It wms not supplied by me, but I do not 
]aiow whether he asked my friend Mr. K. Ahmed for it. However, the 
Maharaja Sahib is absolutely of the same opinion as we, the convicted 
and nomconvicted Swarajists. 

Sir, I will not say anything more at the present moment but if any 
Honourable Member says anything which requires a reply I will deal 
with it fully in my reply. (Applause.) 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman (Home Member) : Sir, if 
I rise at this early stage of the debate it is for the purpose, if I can, of 
bringing Honourable Members back more closely to the Resolution actual- 
ly before the House. My Honourable friend will pardon me if I say 
that many of his remarks seem to me rather to deal with criticism of 
the courts than to refer to the actual terms of his Resolution, If I have 
not misunderstood him, I gather that he at any rate pleaded guilty to the 
charge against him. 

Sir, the Resolution as framed by my Honourable friend involves 
two things, I think. Not only does it -involve there being no disqualifica- 
tion at all in the ca,se of a person convicted for any offence whatever by a 
criminal court but it would also permit a person actually in prison to stand 
as a candidate. Now, the existing disqualifications on this matter are as 
follows. 

As the rules were originally framed, they prevented a person con- 
victed by a criminal court who ha,d received a sentence in excess of six 
months^ imprisonment from standing as a candidate. The only way 
in which this disqualification could be removed was by a pardon, a 
difficult thing to obtain and a difficult thing occasionally to grant. Weli, 
Sir, this question of disqualification has been raised, as my Honourable 
friend pointed out, on several occasions. It was, in fact, as h(i says, 
considered by the Standing Joint Committee on Indian Affairs in the 
session of 1924. My Honourable friend read the motion moved by Lord 
Clwyd, but I think he appeared to gather from it that the J oint Commit- 
tee recommended the abolition of all restrictions in this matter. That 
is not the case. What the Joint Committee recommended was that the 
proposal of the Government of India should be adopted and that pro- 
posal has, in fact, been adopted by the Government of India. The 
matter was again considered by the Reforms Inquiry Committee last 
year. I will read to the House a passage dealing with their recom- 
mendations on that point. 

Pandit Shamlal Nehru : May I interrupt the Honourable Member, 
Sir ? The motion made in the Standing Joint Committee was : 

That the Committee shall advise the Secretary of State for India to adopt the 
proposal of the Government of India to amend the Rules made under the Government 
of India Act, 1919, so as to remove the disqualification for five years which the rules at 
present impose upon any person, etoA^ 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman : Sir, the Honourable 
Member has been misled by the wording of the motion, but the Govern- 
ment of India made no such proposal. 

Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar : It is certainly the recommendation 
of the Joint Committee. 
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The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman ; It is not the recom- 
laenclation of the Joint Committee. It was moved by Lord Clwyd : 

That the Committee shall advise the Secretary of State for India to adopt the 
proposal of the Govcmmcnt of India to amend the rules made under the Government 
of India Act, 1919, so as to remove the disqualification for five years which the rules 
at present impose upon any person ^ against whom a conviction by a criminal court 
following a sentence of transportation or imprisonment for a period of more than six 
months is subsisting \ 

The recommendation of the Government of India did not propose the 
abohtion of all disqualifications as seiems to be thought. There was no 
such proposal of the Government of India. I think the House will 
accept that when I tell them that that is so. 

Pandit Shamlal Nehru : Will the Honourable Member read the re- 
commendation sent to the Committee ? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman : I have not got that, 
Sir. It was based on our letter no doubt. 

When T was interrupted I w^as saying that this matter was consi- 
dered by a Committee that met last year, the Reforms Inquiry Com- 
mittee, and their recommendations are to be found both in the majority 
and minority reports. I think I am justified in saying that though the 
minority were not very w’arm in support of any of our recommendations, 
they did support this or at any rate said they had no objection to tlie 
change. This w^as a recommendation that %vas discussed a,t considerable 
length in the majority report and was a unanimous recommendation. 
The majority report said : 

' ' At present any conviction which involves a sentence of more than six months 
constitutes a bar .to election, unless the offence has been pardoned, for a period of 
five years from the date of the expiration of the sentence. ' ^ 

They went on to say : 

We are not prepared to recommend the introduction of any provisions in the 
rule which would differentiate between offences involving, and offences not involving 
moral turpitude. We consider that the attempt to provide such a distinction is 
unsound in theory and almost impossible in practice. We however consider that it is 
inadvisable to require Uiat the offence should be pardoned before the disqualification 
is removed. The disqualifications under other provisions of the rule can be removed 
by order of the Local Government in this behalf and provided are made 

to secure that there shall be uniformity of action in regard io ■ persons in 

different provinces we consider that similar provisions should suffice in regard to this 
disqualification also. We also consider that the period of six months is too short, 
and that it should be increased to one year. This period has a precedent in the similar 
provision in the South African constitution. ' ’ 

Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar (Tanjore cum Trinehinopoly : Nou- 
Muhammadan Urban) : May I know whether the proceedings of the 
Joint Paiiiameiitary Committee were placed before the Muddiman Com- 
mittee f 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman : No, Sir, I do not think 
we had it at the time, nor wmuld it have influenced the Reforms Inquiry 
Committee if it had been placed before them. 

My friend behind me (Mr. Tonkinson) informs me that the Joint Com- 
mittee finished their business in July and the Government of India did not 
receive their proceedings till last February. ^ 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah (Bombay City : Muhammadan Urban) : Will the 
Honourable Member read what the minority say f 
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The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman ; The minority say : 

‘‘It is recommended that a sente^nce of six months which constitutes a bar to 
election should be increased to one year. We have no objection/’ 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah : May I just say a word on the point. The 
minority took this view that it was certainly better than wha.t it was 
before. We therefore had no objection to any improvement being made. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman : If Mr. Jinnah feels that 
that was his view in the Committee it is not for me to contest it. I 'do not 
desire to take the minority a bit further than the report takes it. If the 
Honourable Member thinks that I have overstated the case, I regret it. I 
would say that I have no desire to tak:e his recommendation one inch further 
than it goes. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah : I think it is no recommendation at all. They 
simply say, ‘‘We have no objection ” because they think that they had 
something better. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman : On that report we ap- 
proached the Government at Home and in the Home Department Notifi- 
cation, dated the 23rd July 1925 

Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar : The new Government, the Conserva- 
tive Government ? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman : Our Notification was 
dated the 23rd July, 1925. The Honourable Member can judge from 
that. The effect of the amendment was to provide that the period of 
sentence which constitutes this disqualification should be one year, and 
we also provided that pardon would not be necessary, that the disquali- 
fication could be removed by order of the Local Government with the 
previous sanction of the Governor General. We have provided two things, 
we have enlarged the period of imprisonment to one year and a, Iso enabled 
some discretion to be exercised by the Local Government in regard to 
that imprisonment. It is open to the Local Government to say that in 
its judgment the offence committed was not such as to require disqualifica- 
tion. I am not personally greatly enamoured of an arrangement by which 
power in this matter is given to a Local Government. I would much 
prefer some entirely automatic arrangement, but for reasons I will 
give, unless you attempt to apply some such test as moral turpitude — and 
I agree entirely with what the Reforms Inquiry Committee say that it 
is an impossible test to apply, since moral turpitude is a matter for divines 

ratber thapa administrators {Several Honouralle Members : “ Leave 

it to the constituencies. ’C Iii that connection I would like to read an 
observation made by a very distinguished Law Member many years ago. 
He was pressed to insert in a statutory regulation or law some definition 
referring to offenees involving “ moral turpitude He said on that : 

^ Is there any precedent for the phrase ‘ moral turpitude ’ ? I know of none. 
Is it ‘ moral turpitude ’ to put arsenic in a Viceroy’s tea for political purposes f 
Is it ‘ moral turpitude ’ to murder all the English in a mufassal settlement in order 
to provoke a mutiny ? Is it ‘ moral turpitude ’ to publish articles in newspapers 
calling on Indians to do either of these things or to rise and assassinate their rulers ? 
These seem nice conundrums for divines, but as a mere lawyer I give them up. .The 
amendment- would provide employment for the honourable and deserving profession to 
which I belong, but from any other point of view it seems, at any rate at first sieht, 
to be difficult to defend. ” 

That was the ^opinion of a very distinguished lawyer, and the reason 
I quoted it was to^'show that the provision, which I myself consider rather 
objectionable that Local Governments should have this power of distinguish- 
ing different kinds of offences, is in fact a way out of inserting some 
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phrase such as '' moral turpitude in the statutory rules. If you did 
put in moral turpitude, then the question arises, who is to define what is 
moral turpitude We hold very different views on that. Many 
Members on the other side of this House think things which I might regard 
as perfectly legitimate to involve tremendous “ moral turpitude On 
the other hand, it is possible that I consider certain things to come under 
that definition, though my friends on the other side may not agree. 

I go back to the- main question. We have done a good deal in the 
way of advancing in the direction the House wishes. We have extended 
the term of imprisonment and have provided a way round this difficulty 
which you would meet whatever phrase you inserted. 

Then the question remains, is it justifiable to impose any restrictions 
at all. That is the question which I will now deal with. I think you will 
agree with me that something in that nature is essential. (HonourahCe 
Members ; ‘‘ No.’’) It is perfectly true that in England a, man who has 
served his term is purged. It is also true that the House of Commons has 
power to expel a Member ; this House has no power to expel. There is an 
amendment on the paper which proposes to confer that power on thi^' 
House but ■when that power is conferred I hope I shall not be Leader of the 
House. It is an amendment I am perfectly certain wdll take some years 
to get through, therefore I feel comparatively safe. It is not a fact that 
in other countries no restriction of this kind exists. In many countries 
the matter is dealt wfith in rather a different way, that is to say, instead 
of having what I may call an automatic disqualification of this kind, it 
is left to the discretion of the judge trying the case. Certainly in some 
continental countries the court in addition to the imprisonment, what- 
ever the term may be, may impose loss of civil rights which may be for 
life or for a considerable period according to the gravity of the offence. 
There are those two ways of dealing with the question. I do not 
think it has ever been dealt with in the way I ha^ve just referred to in 
any English-speaking country, or in any country which (fraws its insti- 
tutions from the law of England. Therefore I do not suppose the House 
would consider we should move in this direction in revising our systeih. 
That a criminal offence should operate in certain circumstances as a dis- 
qualification ior election to a legislature seems to me fajrly easy to defend. 
Now the latest constitution which has been evolved by the British Parlia- 
ment is the South African Constitution (An Honourable Member : 
‘‘ Oh 1 and that provides for this matter in this manner. The South 
African Constitution "was not evolved in South Africa entirely ; it is 
based on the best constitutional opinion of the time. It has often been 
quoted agajnst me in connection with our own constitution in this country, 
so Honourable Members must not be prejudiced against the Act because 
the words Africa ” occurs in it. 

Mr. A. Eangaswami Iyengar : Leave it to us. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman : Section 53 of the South 
Africa Act of 1909 runs as follows : . 

'' No person shall be capable of being chosen or of sitting as a senator or as a 
member of the House of Assembly who, 

(a) has been at any time convicted of any crime or offence for which he shall 
have been sentenced to imprisonment without the option of a fine for a term of, not 
less than 12 months unless he shall have received a grant of amnesty or a free pardon, 
or unless such imprisonment shall have expired at least five years**hefore the date of his 
election. ^ ' 

That is in fact our rule here ; I do not think there is ahy shbstahtial 
difference between them-. Our rule is a little more fiVbUrablg because il 
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haS; as I say, left power to the Local Government to taj^e into considera- 
tion the nature of .the offence committed. I think it is of some importance 
to consider this particular provision because, as I say, that was the last 
constitution brought forward by the experts in these matters. They might 
have left it as it exists in England, but they deliberately took the other 
course. Now as fa,r as India is concerned, as far as I am aware, some 
qualification of this sort has existed from the time of the old Councils, 
and the main opposition to it is undoubtedly based on, and the object of 
this Resolution and the reason why the House is taking the matter up 
is entirely connected with, events in recent years. It has been thought 
that it is the deliberate intention, quite wrongly I may say, to use this 
power for the purpose of excluding political opponents who have had the 
misfortune to fall within this claws of the law. 

Mr. M. A, Jinnah : Clutches of the criminal law. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman : Clutches of the criminal 
law. On the other hand, however reasonable, or I should say rather, 
however natural that feeling may be, I trust the House, in approaching 
this matter, will not be led away by circumstances of that nature from 
considering that they are dealing with a proposition for the protection 
of their own Legislature. It has been said that those who break the 
laws should decide whether the laws they have broken are valid or 
not. I have never been able to assent to that proposition. It seems 
to me a very dangerous proposition, and as I have said the rule as it 
stands does provide a door by which the quality of the offence may bo 
looked at. If yon have no restrictions at alF you will he taking away 
what I think the House ought to consider to be a proper safeguard. 
If you have the restrictions as they stand now you will not be shutting 
the door to any person whose claims could be put forward legitimated^ 

Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar : Of course. 

The Honpurable Sir Alexander Muddiman : The Honourable Mem- 
ber says of course.’^ 

Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar : Because it would be in the hands of n 
Government which have behaved in the past in a way which does not 
d^erve our confidence. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman : Well that may be the 
Honourable Member’s view. It is not mine. As I say if you are going 
to have any restrictions at ail, the restrictions that now exist are reason- 
able ; they deal with the matter in the only way it can be ,d.ealt with. 
I trust the House will accept the fact that we have made a step forward 
in response to the demands of this House and that we have arrived at 
a position which is not unreasonable. I trust the House will support 
this view. 

Mr. A, Rangaswami Iyengar : I desire to move an amendment which 
would remove the first objection which the Honourable the Home Member 
had to the Resolution as orginally framed. As a matter of fact, the words 
of the Resolution are identical with the words used by the Joint Com- 
mittee of Parliament in regard to this matter. However, to remove the 
doubt which he has raised as to whether a man who is actually serving 
his term of imprisonment could be elected or not — that question, I say, 
can be settled by the acceptance of the amendment' which I have the 
honour to move, namely : 

** That at the end of the Eesolution the following be added : . 

^ after he has endured the punishment to which he was adjudged or been pardoned 
Jot the offence concerned 
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This, I submit, is exactly the state of the law in England and the words, 
in fact, are actually taken from the statute law. So long as a man who 
has been sentenced to imprisonment by a court has endured that punish- 
ment or so long as he has been pardoned by Government, the law in 
England, and the law I take it in ail really civilised countries, imposes no 
bar whatever — I do not include the South African Government among 
civilised Governments — ^the law imposes no bar whatever on the choice of 
the electorate. The punishment that is imposed, as my Honourable 
friend, Mr. Aeharya has well pointed out, is intended to reform the man 
and when that man is reformed, it must be perfectly open to him to seek 
to do public service by the suffrages of his countrymen. Whether he has 
been reformed or not, it is not for those sitting in the seat of wthority 
in India, much less for those who represent the bureaucracy in this 
country to sit in judgment over him and say This is not a reformed 
man, this is an unregenerate man and therefore I shall not allow him to 
stand for the Councils or to represent his countrymen, however much 
his own countrymen may think fit to elect him without opposition and 
by a unanimous vote.’’ That this should be the unfettered right of the 
constituencies is the proposition which has been the accepted law in 
England from the earliest days of freedom and my Honourable friend 
has no ground whatever to say that the law should be different in this 
country. So far as we are concerned, I do not think that we in this 
country are more criminal than the criminals in England. We are as 
good or as bad as the people in England and I do not want to draw 
comparisons to-day. But I do say that there is absolutely no justifi- 
cation shown why we should be deprived of our elementary political 
rights in this respect. My Honourable friend Sir Alexander Muddiman 
has referred to the pfoceedings of the Joint Committee. He tried 
to explain that what the Joint Committee really did was what the 
majority of the Muddiman Committee did. I join issue with him-at once 
on that matter. I say that if it was true that the Joint Committee 
* dWi, think so at the time, there is no reason why they should have 
Worded the Resolution which they passed in the terms they did. I accept 
niy Honourable friend’s statement that the decision of the Joint Com- 
mittee was not in the hands of the Government of India, but I certainly 
do not admit that the Joint Committee did not, when they passed this 
Resolution, mean more than what the Government of -India meant. 1 
would again refer him to the actual words of the Resolution. Whether 
the Joint Committee -thought that they were dealing with^ a recom- 
mendation of the Government of India or not, their own specific recom- 
mendation was to remove all the disqualifications that were involved in 
Ibe rule as it existed before 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman : I am sorry to inter- 
rupt the Honourable-Member. Will he read the words to adopt the 
i)roposal of the Government of India to 

Mr. A. Ea^gaswami Iyengar : The recommendation is there des- 
cribed in words, not merely by reference. * 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman : There was no such pro- 
posal as he suggests. 

Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar : We want to kno\V^ exactly what the 
proposal then was. I asked by means of a question the Honourable the i 

Home ilember to place the whole "'correspondence on the table, but he | 
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declined to do so. He is again asserting it, Sir, and we want to know what 
the Government of India said before we can accept this statement. The pro- 
posal is referred to as under consideration and they continue to give their 
recommendation in words which are quite clear and specific and do not 
require any reference to the proposal to be understood and would indeed 
become unmeaning if they are correlated what the Government of India 
purport now to have proposed. I submit that the fact that it emanated 
from the Government of India or did not emanate from the Government 
of Lidia, is absolutely irrelevant to know whether the Joint Committee 
did not mean what they said. I therefore say that so. far as the Joint 
Cojumiltee which has been set up as the authority in this matter is con- 
cerned, they have definitely given an opinion to the Government of India 
that this disqualification should be wholly removed. Since then, it may 
be under a more favourable atmosphere to themselves, the Government of 
India managed to get the sanction of the Secretary of State for the new 
rule that they have now framed. I submit, Sir, that the report of tlie 
joijil Committee stands and it ought to be accepted by this House and 
by the Government. Then, Sir, the Government in this country published 
the notification on this matter on the 25th July last in the Gazette of India 
just on the eve of the meeting of this Assembly for carrying out what they 
say is the recommendations of the majority as well as the minority of 
the Muddiman Committee. So far as the opinion of the minority is con- 
cerned, my Honourable friend Mr. Jinnah has made it plain that what 
they meant was that they had no objection to the little improvement that 
was made. He made it perfectly clear that he was not a party to the 
recommendation at all. Therefore I say, Sir, that the Government cannot 
claim the unanimous support of all the members of the Muddiman Com- 
mittee to this. But, Sir, the Government had the opportunity to place 
the whole of this matter before this House. The great Lord Birkenhead 
stated in the House of Lords that he was going to consult on the Muddiman 
Committee’s recommendations the very representative body ” of the 
Indian Legislative Assembly before he took decisions thereon. Why was 
the Gov^ernment in a hurry to take this matter up and deal with it piecemeal 
just on the eve of the meeting of this Assembly ? Then, Sir, my friend 
referred to this notification and pointed out that the notification left it 
quite open to those who would still be affected by this rule to apply to 
the Local Governmients and that the Government of India, as I should say 
in effect, constituted the Local Governments the moral censors of those 
patriots whom the people may want to elect to represent them in these 
legislatures. 

Now, Sir, my Honourable friend in the majority report was perfectly 
clear on the question as to what amounts to> moral tui'pitude and what does 
not amount to moral turpitude — that it was very difficult of definition. If 
it was so difficult for the Muddiman Committee, if it was so difficult for 
the distinguished lawyer who was Law Member of the Government of India, 
to know what is and what is not moral turpitude, I ask, Sir, whether the 
Local Governments could be proper judges of what would or would not 
constitute .moral turpitude in the ease of those whom the people may 
desire to elect to represent them in this Legislature. I say, Sir, not only 
that the task set before the Local Governments is admittedly an impossible 
task, but that it is expressly put in their hands for the purpose, until the 
Government show ^o the contrary, of repressing the people. It is one 
of the series of acts of repression - which this Government have been 
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steadily maintaining in this country with a view to rob us of our liberties 
Sir, if it is true that what amounts to moral turpitude and what does not 
amount to moral turpitude is a question very difficult of dednition, I 
want to know whether any imprisonment which has been given of more 
than one year would necessarily brand a man with moral turpitude. 
Eeference has been made by my friend Mr. Shamlal Nehru to the case 
of a distinguished and noble patriot of this countryj the son of our 
distinguished and worthy leader — Pandit Jawahirlal Nehru. That great 
patriot, Sir, was honoured in all with imprisonment of over four years. 
In no case did the magistrate or the court in question consider him to be 
guilty of any offence of moral turpitude and yet he is disqualified under 
the rules. Now, Sir, what is his offence ? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman ; What is the section ? 

Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar : He was charged with the offence of 
abetment of intimidation and of abetment of conspiracy to extort. 
Now, the facts of this ease were merely these. First I will read from 
the judgment of the magistrate himself : 

First came the Resolution in the minute-book of the Town Congress Committee 
passed at a meeting at which Jawahirlal Nehru was presiding. Then came the 
speech of Jawahirlal Nehru in which he announced that they had tried persuation 
until he was tired of it and would now compel the cloth dealers to carry out their 
so-called pledges, 

Then, Sir, the magistrate himself admits in the very next passage : 

It is true that in his speech of the 2oth April, Jawahirlal Nehru does not 
explicitly threaten extortion but it is extremely improbable that he was ignorant of 
the threat made by the Secretary of the Town Congress Committee in Ms letter of the 
26th April 1921, In any case, in the circiimstanees of the ease it was clearly a 
probable consequence of this instigation.^^ 

Now, Sir, this is the only evidence against him and he was sentenced 
to six months’ imprisonment at this time. Sir, that is not the real 
offence with which my friend Pandit Jawahirlal Nehru was charged 
The real offence for which he was sent to jail, once, twice and thrice, 
was stated by Pandit Jawahirlal Nehru himself in the memorabk* 
statement which he made before the magistrate on that occasion. He 
said : 

I stand here charged with criminal intimidation and abetment of an attempt 
to extort. The waiTant of my arrest bears also the familiar section 124A, althousrh 
I am. not being tried for it to-day. I propose however to make a comprehensive 
statement. I cannot divide myself into various compartments, one for picketing 
another for sedition and yet another perhaps for volunteering ’’ 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman : May I ask what book 
you are reading from ? 

Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar : I am reading from a cutting 
relating to the judgment. I will present it to the Honourable the Home 
Member when I have done with it. 

<< All my activities have but one end in view and that end I have striven to 
attain with all the strength and energy that is in me. Less than ten years ago 
I returned from England after a lengthy stay there. I had passed through the usual 
c-ourse of public school and university. I had imbibed most of the prejudices of 
Harrow aud Cambridge and in my likes and dislikes I was perhaps more an Englishman 
than an Indian. I looked upon the world almost from an Englishman’s standpoint. 
And so I returned to India as much prejudiced in favour of En^|land and the English 
as it was possible for an Indian to be. To-day, ten years later, I stand here in the 
dock charged with two offences and with a third hovering in the background — an 
ex-convict who has been to jail once already for a political offence and rebel against 
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the present system of government in India. That is the change which the years have 
wrought in me. It is not necessary for me to recite the reasons for this change. 
Every Indian knows them. Every Indian has felt them and has hung his head in 
shame for them and if he has retained a spark of. the old fire in him he has taken a 
solemn pledge to strive unceasingly for Indians freedom, so that his countrymen may 
never again be subjected to the miseries and humiliations that are the lot of a subject 
race. To-day, sedition against the present Government in India has become the creed 
of the Indian people, to preach and practise disaffection against the evil 'which it 
represents has become their chief occupation,^ and so on. 

That is really the position and those who now demand their elementary 
riights should at least be respected in this year of grace 1925. I say. Sir 
that the real reason why this disability is maintained, why this disqualifica-. 
lion is put on the Statute-book, is to give power not only to the Govern- 
ment of India but all Local Governments to exclude whomever they 
think to be politically undesirable from being elected , to the Legisla- 
tures in the land. Unless that be the ease, I do not see why any discre- 
tion should be given to the Local Governments. After all, it is not 
really a question of judging what is and what is not moral turpitude. 
If it is a question as to whether a particular man should or should not 
become a Member of the Legislatures, the best judges are the consti- 
tuencies. They know who is a patriot and who is a vagabond. They 
know who is a toady and who is a fighter for the people ^s liberty and 
therefore I say it is a deprivation of the rights of the constituency so 
far as the patriots are concerned to impose this kind of disqualification. 
They are not going to beg of you for these little liberties. They will 
not come to you on tBeir knees and say that they want the ^honour of 
sitting in glory in this Assembly. They will not ask you anything of 
that kin4 ; but I say, Sir, the _tax-payers, the voters in this country, 
in their thousands, in their millions, have a right to demand that their 
liberty of choice should not be fettered. I do not therefore base my 
case upon the proceedings of the Joint Committee or upon the corres- 
pondence which the Government of India decline to place at our 
disposal. The sacred rights of mankind are not to be rummaged for in 
old parchments or musty records. They are to be gathered from the 
very nature of man ,* as Alexander Hamilton put it, they are written 
as with a sunbeam upon the whole volume of mankind, and we, Sir, 
cannot be deprived of it except by the most wanton and aggravated 
acts of oppression on the part of the bureaucracy in India. Sir, I move 
the amendment, 

Mr. President : Colonel Crawford.^ 

Pandit Shamlal Nehru : I have only one word to say. Sir. I accept 
the amendment moved by Mr. Rangaswami Iyengar. 

*Oolonel J. D. Crawford (Bengal : European) : Sir, I do not desire 
to take up the time of the House at any great length, but I rise to make 
the position of myself and my non-official European colleagues in this 
House clear with regard to the present Resolution under discussion. 
As the Resolution stands, Sir, we are not able to accept it, because 
the feeling amongst ourselves is that an actual criminal as such is not a 
suitable^representative of the people. On that point I do not think, Sir, 
that there is any difference of opinion between the Indian Members and 
ourselves. # 


* Speech not corrected by the Honourable Member. 
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Pandit Motilal Nehru (Cities of the United Provinces : Non- Muham- 
madan Urban) : There is 

^ Colonel J. D. Crawford : In due course, Sir, no doubt we shall be„ 
able to adopt the practice which exists in England, but I think this 
House are of the opinion that such a step would be premature. 
(Honourable Members : No, no.”) ^Yhen I look at some of the amend- 
ments, Sir, we find ourselves in very considerable sympathy with the in- 
tention underlying those amendments ; that is, (hat persons who have 
been convicted of offences not involving moral turpitude or violence should 
be eligible for election to the provincial Councils and to this Assembly. 
Our difficulty, Sir, is to find some practical method of making some auto- 
matic provisions of this sort. Is it possible to frame any electoral rules 
which would place the position beyond doubt ? Moral turpitude is a very 
difficult thing to define, and politica;! offence is also a very difficult thing 
to define. If, for instance, somebody attacks me because I happen to 
be a European and then calls that a political offence, is he guilty of 
assault, oir is he not f If he attacks me, he becomes guilty of a crime ; 
so it is rather difficult to understand how you can frame any practical, 
automatic provision of this nature. I have no doubt Government will 
consider wffiat is possible in this matter. Personally, we are only too 
ready to forget the past, and Ave hope that those Avho in the enthusiasm 
of their political convictions overstepped or offended against the law will 
join with us in endeavouring to further the political progress of India. 
But we do not find ourselves in a position at the moment to support 
either the original Resolution or any of the amendments as framed. 
But we do desire to say that we are entirely in sympathy v/ith the inten- 
tion of this House that any disqualification against these persons shall 
be removed, and we hope that Local Governments will make special 
endeavours to remove any disqualifications that exist of this nature. 
With these words, Sir, I oppose the Resolution. 

Colonel Sir Henry Stanyon (United Provinces : European) : Sir, I 
•am in. entire sympathy with the spirit underlying the Resolution. 
(Laughter.) I believe that the true object of the Honourable the Mover is 
to ensure that no one who has been incarcerated for over-stepping the 
boundaries, of the law by an overzealous prosecution of his political 
views should be disqualified from election to the Legislature ; and that 
it was never the purpose of the Resolution to make eligible persons found 
guilty of dishonest or immoral offences. Such persons are excluded, not 
because of their convictions but, because such convictions reveal them to be 
by character unfitted to be trusted with the duties of a Legislature. Repre- 
sentation by such a person would be as disgraceful to the constituency 
concerned as it would be derogatory to the status of this House. But, 
as originally framed, the Resolution would make every convicted mur- 
derer (if alive), dacoit, thief, receiver, forger, coiner and adulterer eligible 
to sit in this House and to be called my Honourable friend.” (An 
Honourable Member : Provided he is elected.”) (Anoiker Honourable 
Member : Read the Resolution as amended.”) I am coming to that. 
As amended by Khan Bahadur Sarfaraz Hussain Khan, the Resolution 
reads more in accordance with what I have stated to be my belief as to its 
real idea and Object* 

NOWj Sir, it has been argued that no man should be subjected to 
u.oie than one penally for one offence j and no one can contest the 
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soundness of tkat proposition from a purely penological point of view. 
But there are consequences which are beyond legislative control. The 
argument was strongly used before a bench of Honourable Judges in 
England some centuries ago in connection with the question whether a 
solicitor who had been branded for forgery and undergone his sentence 
should be struck off the rolls. It was strongly contended that to strike 
him off the rolls would be to inflict a second punishment for the same offence. 
The Judges exploded the fallacy of that argument. They pointed out 
that the striking off was not a punishment for forgery but an inevitable 
consequence of the conviction which had revealed that the Solicitor had 
a character which disqualified him from being allo^ved to remain on the 
rolls of an honourable profession. And so here I would disqualify a 
criminal, in the proper sense of that term, not because he had been con- 
victed but because 1 had foiuid out his bad character. A confessed dacoit 
may become an approver and be pardoned. But he would be as unfit 
to sit in this House as if he had been convicted. 

Pandit Motilal Nehru : He will not be disqualified. 

Colonel Sir Henry Stanyon : That shows the fallibility of rules. But 
the holding of particular political views is neither ap offence nor dishonesty. 
Where a zealous enforcement of those views brings a politician up against 
the barriers of criminal law, and lie goes to jail for breaking through that 
barrier, his punishment by the court exhausts his wrong doing, and he 
emerges still an honest politician, possibly of the highest moral character, 
and as fit as my friend the Mover or my old and esteemed friend, his 
Honourable uncle and leader, to sit in this House. Here, then, we have 
a bpad dividing line. It seems in every way desirable that an impulsive 
politician, whose unconstitutional methods of enforcing his policy have 
only led him toi jail, should be given an opportunity of following cons- 
titutional lines as a Member of the Legislature. He may, by that course, 
help his country forward, and may raise himself even to the presidential 
chair. 

The argument that because there is no restriction or disqualification 
in England such as we have in India there should be none here leaves me 
cold. I have heard analogies drawn between the two countries which 
are as futile as they are' misleading. Only a few days ago in the course 
of the reforms debate I heard one Honourable and learned Member argue 
that because there are political differences between England and Ireland 
therefore my friend Colonel Crawford was wrong in saying that India is 
not a nation. Again, it was urged that India should have Dominion 
Government because that is the form of Government allowed by the 
British Parliament to the European settlers in the Colonies. In matters 
of the kind before us, let us consider India only, and its own facts ; and 
let us face those facts courageously. There is no rule of disqualification 
in England because it is not necessary. We have there a responsible 
and enlightened electorate embracing a vast majority of the population 
wide awake to their own interests and fully conscious of the duties of 
Iranchise. As the Honourahlfc the Mover candidly admitted,' the elector- 
ate in England can be trusted tb.see that no immoral Or dishonest crimi- 
nal shall be represented m the Legislature. 

’ Mr. DevaM Prasad Sinhi i What about Sobatio gottomley T 

(Pandit Shamml Nehru rose to speak, hut Sir Henry Stanvon did 
not resume his seat.) 
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Mr. President : Ordtr, ordei'. Tlie Honourable Member (Sir Henry 
Stanyon)is not willing 1o give 'way. Will tlie Honourable Member 
(Pandit Shainlal Nehru) resume hie rent* Peioiicl Sir Henry Stanyon. 

Colonel Sir Henry Stanyon : I hear the question regarding Horatio 
r3ottomiey. T have still to leanq Sir, that Horatio Poiloniiey has, since 
his conviction, been re-eleoted. In fact, he is still in prison. Can, any one 
claim that these factors are present in India I The greatest optimist must 
answer that question in the negative. Their creation constitutes the goal of 
our present efforts and ambitions for India. Put to-day we have to face 
the facts that the electoral roll is a minute fraction of the population. 
T believe it is less than one-hundredth, though I speak subject to correct i<ni 
And even ol* this small number the majority of llic constituencies are 
wholly inexperienced and even unconscious of the responsibiMtievS of 
franchise. They are mere shuttle cocks of various party organisations. 
We have to educate these electors and to teach them that it is not desirable 
to send up violent or dishonest or immoral criminals as their repi'csenta- 
tives. Therefore, some rule of disqualiffcatioii is necessary, (yp? Honour- 
able Menihc?-' : No.’') The liesolution of Pandit Shamlal Nehru would 

have no rule at all. The amendment of Khan Bahadur Sarfaraz Hussani 
Khan attempts to limit the disqualificalion 10 ' proper cases, but it is rather 
too vague. Who is to decide what is '' a political offence ” when the 
conviction is for murder or riot or rebellion or sedition ? Who is to 
deciide whether or not moral turpitude is involved ? 

Mr. President : Perhaxos the Honourable Member is aware that 
that amendment is not before the House. 

Cclonel Sir Henry Stanyon : I am sorry, Sir. The fact that no 
general rule is practicable. Every case must be decided on its- own 
merits. Though I cannox support the Eesolution because it is too wide, 
and the amendment because it is too vague, 1 say, without hesitation, 
that the Government should endeavour to devise some rule or convention 
to draw clearly the line that lies between the dishonest, immoral criminal 
whose ctoracter unfits him to become a legislator, and the over-zealous 
and nnwise politician who has had to pay the penalty of tlie law or enjoy 
the martyrdom, resulting from illegal a'ctioii ; but whoso character* con- 
tains no such defect. 

Prince A. M. M. Akram Hussain Bahadur (Bengal : Nominated Non- 
Official) : Sir, I vise to raise my voice against this Resolution. (Hear, 
hear.) I am very glad I have been cheered. I wish it to go down on 
record that the mentality of Tndbans wholesale is not such that they are 
unable to understand the wording of this Resolution. The Resolution 
as it roads, Sir, is one by which we propose to throw open the doors of 
the Legislature, both Centi*al and local, to peox)le who are criminals. 
There is nothing about political criminals or otherwuse mentioned in the 
Resolution itself, ^ nor in the amendment which has been moved. Per- 
sonalljq §ir, I think it will be highly undesirable to remove all restric 
tions and to let this House and the otlier Houses of Legislature be composed 
of men who do not know" the art of self-restraint and are always more 
or less foiwvard in breaking prescribed law-s, how-ever those law"s may 
be harsh in their consideration and estimalhm. In society, Sir, any 
pepon wffio is a, criminal is boycotted, Wc do not want toi have any 
thing to do TOth a person wdio is a proved criminal, ^and it seems to me 
quite absurd that in Houses of Legislature, 'where much self-restraint 

ij4npi 
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is wanted and where we want people of sober judgment, of steady 
temperament, to take part in the serious business of legislation, we should 
have people who are always apt to break the law. I do not know, Sir, 
if there is much that is required to be said on this Resolution. I have 
only got up, as I ^ said, to have it on record that I for one am against 
this Resolution and the amendment. I will not take up more time 
Sir-. 

Pandit Shamlal Nehru : Sir, I have heard all the speakers, both 
against and for my Resolution. I have heard with little surpise — I must 
say that I expected what I have heard — ^my friend the gallant Colonel 
Crawford. Colonel Crawford says that he does not consider that there 
should be any difference between Indians and Europeans in a case like 
this, but, at the same time, he wants a different rule in India to what 
there is in England. Colonel Crawford wants us, Indians, to join with 
Europeans and he promises forgetfulness. I do not know of what. Per- 
haps of our past misdeeds. Mv friend Colonel Sir Henry Stanyon has 
mentioned the case of a solicitor in England who was struck off the 
rolls, and probably, I suppose, re-eleeted there by the enlightened 
English electorate. {Colonel Sir Henry Stanyon : He was not elected.^’) 
My friend informs me that he was not elected, hut Mr. Horatio Bottomley, a 

man convicted for dishonesty (An Hononralle Member : He was 

"not elected. It was said by somebody just now that he was elected. 
I am glad to hear that he was not elected. My point was, Sir, as I 
said in my opening speech, that no constituency, either in England or 
in India, will ever elect a daeoit or a robber for its representative en 
the Legislature, which my Honourable friend Colonel Sir Henry Stanyon 
has perverted into this, that I said that English constituencies will not 
do it, meaning that Indian constituencies were capable of doing it. 
Sir, I have never been to England, but I know human nature all the 
world over, simply because I have met people from all the world over 
I have met Englishmen from England, very good people — (Laughter) — 
but they change after six months in the country. Fvom my experience 
I say that no constituency in any civilised country will ever elect a 
robber or a thief for its representative on the Legislature. This is whai 
I said, Sir. But Colonel Stanyon ’s point is that English constituencies 
consist of enlightened people, and I suppose he means just the 
opposite of the Indian constituencies. I should like to tell him that 
there are no more gentle, more sensible, more honest people on the face 
of the earth than the Indian villagers. Sir, they know the rights and 
wrongs of everything. They only do not know how to read and write, 
and that is not their fault, but the fault of the bureaucracy. Sir, in 
India, if a person is known to be an immoral person, to be a thief or a 
daeoit, the Indian, the real Indian, could never have any respect for 
him, and without respect, you cannot he elected to any Legislature, or 
even to any local body. My friend Colonel Stanyon talks of the Indian 
politician. Sir, there are no politicians in India. My opinion is that 
unless you have your own government, you cannot have any politics. 
We are called politicians. I for one have never been a politician. We 
come here to safeguard as much as possible our interests. That is not 
politics. We come here to minimise the exploitation of the country to 
as low a degree ^.s possible-. I, however, thank my friend for small 
mercies. He has recommended us to the good graces of the Govern- 
ment, to see to it that if we apply to be declared as qualified persons to 
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stand for election, they may be pleased to accept our application. My 
friends, the non-official Europeans of this Assembly, with whom I have 
been working here for nearly" two years, have always in their speeches 
been talking about the sympathy they have with our cause in India. 
I think, Sir, that is purely — lip sympathy, — ^tali talk, nothing else but 
tall talk. I have not in these two years come across a single non-official 

European who has ever gone into the same lobby with us {Several 

Honourable Members : ‘‘ What about yesterday ? ..... .except when 

their own pockets were concerned. The^^ talk of forgetfulness ’’ and 
forgiveness.’’ Who wants their forgetfulness ? Who wmnts their for- 
giveness ? We certainly do not. They talk as if they were the Home 
Member themselves. (Laughter.) Sir, the Home Member has never 
talked in that way in niy hearing. I will give him credit for that. But 
my friends, the non-official Europeans, have very often done so. Then, 
Sir, Prince Akram Hussain, the son of the King of Oudh, talks of our 
‘‘ mentality.” Sir, I have very great respect for the family of the 
King of Oudh and I do not want to say much or criticise the Prince. 
But I must dell him to look to his own mentality. The Prince acknow- 
ledges — I am glad to see that he acknowledges — that Indians will never 
have any sympathy with convicted robbers or dacoits. If he is sure of 
that, why is he opposing my Kesolution ? He is sure that robbers and 
thieves will not be elected. At the same time he is afraid that the 
constituency might return them. Is that the reason ? If he thinks 
that no robbers and thieves can ever come- in, he should go into the same 
lobby with me. 

Now, Sir, I come to the Honourable the Home Member. I agree 
with him that moral turpitude ” cannot be defined. There is no 
distinction between any class of persons in the criminal law of the 
country. Unfortunately for us, we are herded together with the robbers 
and thieves and treated by our superior bureaucracy in the same way as 
robbers and thieves are — ^like dust beneath their shoes. The Honourable 
the Home Member has made a very able speech. I am prepared io 
acknowledge that, although I am not prepared to acknowledge that 
there were any reasons in it — any arguments that any sensible man can 
possibly agree to. The Honourable the Home Member is prepared to 
refer the matter to Local Governments. {The Honourable the Home Mem- 
ber : No.”) That is what I was told by some of my non-official European 

colleagues. I am glad to find that he is as strong as ever and has not 
given way. However, may I inquire from the Honourable the Home 
Member, is Pandit Jawahirlal Nehru a criminal, is Mahtama Gandhi a 
criminal, is Maulana Muhammad Ali a criminal, is Maulana Shaukat Ali 
a criminal, is Lala Lajpat Kai a murderer f Does he want them to co- 
operate, does he want them to come to this House, or is it only the 
tall talk of co-operation and nothing else ? Sir, I want them to come 
here, to work with me, to go into the same lobby with me. They are 
bound to do that if they come here, and I submit that that is the reason 
which is troubling Government, that is the reason why Government 
wants to keep them away. Ex-prisoners, ex-convicts, but respectable men 
in our view are 4irt in the ^dew of Government, worse than dirt. As 
1 have said in my first speech, if the Government wani co-operation they 
must show a change of heart be it ever so small indeed. The acceptance 
of this Resolution will not be a big change but it will be a small, a very 
small change, but a change all the same. A man who ought to have 
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been rewarded by' a just Government for his patriotism, a man who has 
given his all, an honourable man — what would he feel when you trear. 
him like dirt beneath j^oiir feet ? Do you expect him to fall in love 
with you ? 1 submit human nature makes it impossible, human nat\ire 

compels him to work against you. (An Hononrahle Memler : Are 
you in love with Government ? I am in love with the whole House. 
1 am an exceptional person. Sir, if Government want co-operation, let 
them show a change of heart, let them begin here. We will show a 
change of heart of the same degree as they do. Let them lead the way 
and we will follow them to any extent that way. With these words I 
hope that the House will go into the same lobby with me. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman : Sir, I do not propose to 
detain the House at any length as I made rather a long speech when I 
was first dealing- with the Resolution. There are one or tw^o points that 
struck me in this debate. One is that the disqualification as it stood 
before we diminished it has not prevented a large number of gentbp 
men who took part in political movements from sitting in this House 
That is the first point. 

Mr. A. Eangaswami Iyengar : There are many more fish in the sea. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman : The second point is 
although I am accustomed to attack from all quarters, which attacks 
I receive, I hope at any rate more in sorrow than in anger, I did not 
expect to be attacked for having taken action in advance of the Reforms 
Inquiry Committee on a matter which has been debated in this House 
and elsewhere for some time and in which the action taken is certainly 
in the direction the House wishes. My Honourable friend, Mr. 
Rangaswami Iyengar thought that was a good enough stick to beat 
Government with, but I do not think he is quite reasonable. We put forv ard 
a proposition which is considerably in advance of the existing law and we 
got it put through and action vv^as taken. And then we are charged 
with having neglected to consider the views of this House because we 
took action as soon as we could ! 

Mr. A. Eangaswami Iyengar : If you had consulted us, we would 
have given you something more. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman : Something was done 
and that is what we are always charged with failing to do. It was far 
more considerable than the House is apparently prepared to admit. My 
Honourable friend the Mover has pointed out very rightly that you 
cannot have a definition of moral turpitude and the House has 
accepted that view. I have told the House that I do not myself regard 
the present arrangement as entirely satisfactory by which the discretion, 
T may put it like that, is left to the Local Governments. I should hay^e 
preferred some automatic arrangement, but I really do not see how 
else it is to be done. One Honourable gentleman has proposed an 
amendment which is on the paper but which he has not moved — that 
the test should be ‘‘in the eyes of the generak public.” The House 
recognizes I think that it is very difficult even for an elected 
Member to ascertain what the general public thinlc on these matters. Of 
course any snch phrase is too vague to need further consideration. Then, 
Sir, it is said that no constituency would elect a daeoit. I do not think 
that there is any great danger of that. After all, Honourable Members 
have umbrellas and I’ think that they themselves will be against the elec.- 
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tion of such, a person. (liaughter.) But I have pointed out that in most 
constitutions there is some provision made to prevent undesirable per- 
sons coming forward as candidates, and in most constitutions there is 
a provision of one kind or another for taking into consideration the fact 
that a man who breaks the law of his country is prima facie not a man 
who should mal^e them. I have not really heard that answered. My 
Honourable friend opposite referred to a Eoman Governor. But may 
I remind my Honourable friend that there is one very famous historical 
occasion w^here a Eoman Governor was concerned. And an his referring 
a question to a gathering of the people, the populace did elect a 
daeoit. (An Honourable Member : ^'They were right.”) If my Honour- 
able friend had been familiar with the case in question, he would hardly 
have made that interruption. I have endeavoured to meet this Eesoliition 
in a sympathetic way. I do recognise the desirability of bringing in as far 
as possible all the persons who are willing to co-operate in a constitutional 
manner, but I must say that I do not think that the rule as it now stands 
is unreasonable. That it does give a certain amount of discretion is ad- 
mitted. It is also admitted that it is difficult to give that discretion in an^^ 
other way, and therefore I am compelled to oppose the very wide and 
sweeping Eesolution of my Honourable friend which will bring m not 
only persons who have been sentenced to imprisonment, but persons 
actuallj^ serving. Sir, I reluctantly oppose the Eesolution. 

Mr. President : The original question was : 

This Assembly recommends to the Governor General in Council that the rules 
made under the Government of India Act, 1919, for elections to the Indian and 
provincial Legislatures be so amended as to remove aU the disqualifications which are 
at present imposed upon any person against whom a conviction by a criminal court 
involving a sentence of transportation or imprisonment for a period of more than one 
year is subsisting. ' ^ 

Since which the following amendment has been moved : 

That at the end of the Resolution the following be added : 

‘ after he has endured tlie puuish7neut to which he was adjudged or been pardoned 
for the offence concerned ^ 

The motion was adopted. 

Mr. President : The question is : 

That the following Resolution as amended be accepted : 

' This Assembly recommends to the Governor General in Council that the rules 
made under the Government of India Act, 1919, for elections to the Indian and 
provincial Legislatures be so amended as to remove all the disqualifications which are 
at present imposed upon any person against whom a conviction by a criminal court 
involving a sentence of transportation or imprisonment for a period of more than 
one year is subsisting after he has endured the punishment to which he was adjudged 
or been pardoned for the offence concerned 

The motion was adopted by 48 votes against 47. 
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Wednesday, 2nd Septemler 1925. 

RESOLUTION BE FUTURE RECRUITMENTS TO THE" INDIAN 

MEDICAL SERVICE. 

Dr. K. G. Lohokare (Bombay Central Division : Non-Muhammadan 
Rural) : Sir, since the Honourable Member in whose name this Resolution 
stands is not in the House I will mov^e the same with your Ivind permission, 
ft runs as follows : 

This Assembly recommends to the Governor General in Council that he be 
pleased to take immediate steps to arrange that all further recruitments to the 
Indian Medical Service — India Army Medical Cadre — shall henceforth be only by 
an open competitive examination held simultaneously in England and India from the 
year 1926. ' ' 

Sir, to be able to follow this Resolution I beg to solicit the attention 
of the House to the Resolution and the amendment on the Lee Commission’s 
recommendatio<ns. Though these recommendations concerned more the 
Civil Services, the Indian Medical Service having much to do with the 
inilitjiry^ recruitment, a condition was included in the Resolution of the 
Honourable the Home Member in the following terms : 

The employment in the provinces of an adequate military reserve, provision 
of adequate medical attendance for British officers in the Civil Services and their 
families, and further consideration of the conditions necessary to secure an adequate 
number of British medical recruits for the needs of the Army. ’ ^ 

These were the three things that were laid down in that Resolution. It 
was in this way that the question of recruitment of the military medical 
services came in and we have not yet heard anything about it as will be 
seen from the* interpellations that I have put in this House only a couple 
of days ago. It was on the ground of the desire of the people and the 
profession that I wanted to move a Resolution to express the wishes of 
the House as well as of the medical profession in India as to the recruit- 
ment to this military medical service, and hence this Resolution. 

The points decided by the Secretary of State so far on the recom- 
mendations of the Lee Commission are, firstly, that a superior Civil Medical 
Service shall be established in India. That is one point that has been 
settled. The second point is that for the convenience of the treatment of 
European officers and their families stationed in India separate ijroAusion 
shall be made. The third recommendation of the Lee Commission was to 
constitute a Royal Army Medical Corps, India, but the Secretary of State 
has announced that he would not agree to it and would agree to a 
continuance of the Indian Medical Service. But the other questions have 
yet been left open which depend more upon the methods of recruitment 
to the Indian Medical Service. Our object therefore is, firstly, to point 
out that the Resolution of the Honourable the Home Member in the terms 
‘‘ an adequate number of British medical recruits ” possibly brings 
in an element which was not thought of in the Army Committee Report 
us well as in the Esher Committee Report. And now it is being distinctly 
seen that they want much more to care for British medical recruits and 
not for efficiency. My Resolution says that we want equal opportunities. 
We want the best of the doctors for the Army. We want the best and 
the most efficient doctors for the service of the country, while here the 
reservation from the Government is to secure an adequate number of 
British medical recruits for the needs of the Army. I may point out 
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here that in the recommendations of the Medical Services Committee on 
page 36 it is distinctly stated : 

We are unanimously of opinion that it is not ac/Ausable to attempt to fix a 
percentage of Indians to be admitted to the Indian Medical Corps. Our idea is to 
form the Indian Medical Corps into a corps d^elite and while we should legitimately 
help Indians to appear at the London examination, we consider it of paramount 
importance that the best possible doctors should be attracted to the Corps.’’ 

The Army Medical Service Committee said in April 1919 that their goal 
was to secure the services of the best doctors which in this reservation is 
being tampered with. 

Secondly, the purpose with which the Esher Committee had reported 
the noeessity of laying down a certain ratio for Indians and the British is 
this — for the medical attendance on European servants of Government 
and their families.” That is one of the recommendations of the Esher 
Committee but the purpose which they put in for reservation of the military 
posts is a civil purpose not suited 1o the requirements of the Army. The 
question of such recruitment involves the question as to how many appoint- 
ments in the Civil will be reserved for European military officers for a 
Civil purpose and, secondly, whether it should be a separate service for the 
treatment of European officers and their families or whether they should 
form a distinct part and parcel of the miliiory medical service. If 
these posts arc absolutely reserved for the European members of the military 
medical service it would mean that the whole reserve practically would 
be laken over by the Europeans and consequently Indians will have 
a large number of army porsts closed to them than would be the result of 
an open competition. Our purpose therefore is not to lay down any ratio 
in one way or other so as to hinder the recruitment of the best possible 
doctors. If European officers and their families require doctors of their 
own race they may recruit them directly from England and set up a 
sepai’ate service for themselves if they chose. That should not be the cause 
for setting aside the best Indian medical men who want to enter the army 
service. That is our contention. 

Sir, my object in moving this Resolution was twofold. Our past ex- 
perience is such as to make us doubt the intentions of Government in 
respect of medical military recruitment and, secondly, the present process 
of recruitment, that is the process of selection, is one 'which we hold to be 
absolutely bad. That is why we claim an open competitive examination. 
Our experience in the past has been this. Up to 1900 veiy few Indians 
appeared at the competitive examinations. Prom 1900 to 1910, only a few 
a}q')eared. From 1910 to 1914 the figures ivere 5, 3, 8, almost nil and 14. 
At this time I am sorry to mention tliat the Army Department of the 
Government of India feared that Indians were sivamping the Indian 
Medical Sei'vice and consequently, as is reported in one of these reports 
in 1911, the Army Department of the Government of India represented 
to the Secretary of State and to the War Office that some remedy should 
be found by "which the inclusion of Indians in the army cadre should be 
made most difficult. That was one of the inherent motives in those 
days. In 1914, recruitment by open competitive examination was abso- 
lutely stopped. The reason that was given in one of the answers to my inter- 
jieilations was that it was not possible to attract a suffici«3nt number of 
Europeans by open competitive examination and tlierefc^'c the examination 
was stopped. May,J ask whether there were not first class men who had 
obtained degrees in Indian medical colleges in this period and, if the 
Army Department cared to secure these best possible persons, they could 
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have ^ot the best possibfc doctors from any of these Indian colleges. But 
they ihought otherwise and consequently they introduced only a temporary 
cadre to which Indians were admitted by selection, and I will deal later 
on with the process of selection. Their only anxiety was to secure British 
recruits and fearing that the ratio of Indians was increasing alarmingly 
they stopped in 1922 recruitment even by selection to the permanent cadre. 
From 1922 to 1925, only until a couple of months ago, they stopped 
recruitment of Indians and it was only after the numerous interpellations 
that T put in here, that 8 or 10 Indians have been given permanent com- 
missions, just a couple of months ago. There is this distrust in the method 
of recruitment as to the best possible doctors being made available for the 
Army. I do not stand here to plead the cause of one race or the other. 
I have precedents to show that the rules for the R. A. M. C. lay down 
that the candidates shall be of pure European extraction, domiciled and 
born in England. We have before us these precedents. However we 
Indians are after all philosophic men. We leave it aside for the present 
but our claim is that if the Indian Army is to have the best doctors, we 
claim equal opportunities. Let Indians as well as European candidates 
appear at the same examination and let the best of them be selected. 
Why should there be a ratio for one colour or the other in securing these 
doctors ? The I. M. S. service is meant for the Indian units of the Army. 
They are not meant for the British units. It is Indians who are to be 
treated there and for treating Indians, if Indians are debarrevl, I am 
sorry X cannot say anything further bixt absolute justice is on our side 
when we maintain that the best men should be recruited for this service. 
Sir, the treatment that these temporary commissioned officers have received 
even during the war is a sad tale. It has spread throughout the length 
and breadth of the country. I shall not refer to it to-day because I 
shall have then to import heat into the discussion. I have definite instances 
with me to show that the treatment they received on account of their 
colour was absolutely abominable. Sir, it might be maintained that an 
open competitive examination in this way, simultaneous both in England 
and India, would be a very difficult matter. How is it to be held at one 
and the same time ? Sir, if Government will entrust it to us, we shall 
find the way. We Imow that it is qjiite easy and very easy to settle. I can 
give you one of the ways for the present. Hold a theoretical examination 
first ; let it be Part I. Send those who pass in Part 1 up to London or 
whatever' place you have for holding a practical examination there. Your 
British candidates might prefer waiting for two months after the first 
part for a revision of their clinical subjects because of the delay which 
these Indian candidates would take to reach London. If the British candi- 
dates find it inconvenient to wait for these two months, you may hfi\o 
a Board constituted of the best Indian doctors as well as the best British 
doctors. Let that Board examine the candidates in England first. Indian 
candidates will then wait for two or three months for their practical after 
the theoretical. Let that Board come to India and examine these candidates 
with the same standard. If you cannot f nd this convenient, you may very 
easily" devise some other means. Let us sit together and find a way. 
I am sure where there is a xvill there is a way, and we can, if you agree, 
hold a simultaneous examination in England and in India at the same 
timse. If you still continue saying that there are no means to find a 
■solutabn/ Imay say. Sir, that your purpose in avoiding simultaneous exami- 
nations' and to ask our boys to go for the examination Co London at a 
great deal of cost is to close the door to Indians. You know, Sir, the 
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Indian colleges are practically conforming to the standard of the General 
lledical Council. It was some four years before this, that it could hare 
been maintained that some Indian colleges had no proiper provision for 
clinics in the subjects of Gynsecoiogy and Obstetrics. We Imow, Sir, that 
there was a discussion in this House in 1922 regarding the matter, and 
my Honourable friend opposite, a member of the same dignified profession, 
knows it too for himself that these standards have recently been so revised 
so as to give full opportunities of instruction in all these subjects to 
Indian candidates. They can now with the same standard hold their 
ground against the British college candidates. What objection is there, 
“then, to admit these standards directly for the examination in India 1 If 
you have no other plea of inefficient education, if you have no other plea 
of inferior status, in profession, or if you have no other plea of inferior 
physique, I doubt, Sir, how you can refuse. If you yet refuse, we can 
only say that you want to refuse simply because you want to find a method 
of excluding Indians from this examination. Sir, what has been our 
experience of selection during so many years f It has been clearly exposed 
at the question hour — only a couple of days ago by my Honourable friend, 
Mr. Neogy. I leave that case to him. But our contention is that the 
method of selection shuts the door against our best possible candidates^ 
So that in time to come, after 5 or 10 years you wiU make the plea, ** Look 
here, your Indian doctors are inefficient officers.” But whose 'mistake 
W’ould it be ? You would commit this mistake - to-day through your own 
method of selection, and then make capital out of it to- shut doors against ua 
still further. Besides, you employ C. I. D. methods to inquire and satisfy 
yourselves about our men. You do not want men of the best possible 
type. You want something else. You want backdoor influence. How 
can you expect the best boys in this way to come in 7 This Selection Board 
is of your own making and if you want some sort of men of a standard 
other than of professional qualifications who in the long run may prove 
of inferior grade in the professional work, is it our fault, Sir ? Let us 
have a comparison, Sir, for the period between 1900 and 1914 — ^the period 
when there was the competitive examination. You have had a few officers, 
say about 50. You have their record of services before you. You can 
definitely say here from the records of these officers with you if these 
Indian officers have proved incapable. These Indian officers were w-ith 
you. They have served in the field in the Great War as well as in India 
in peace time in hospitals and in an administrative capacity. You can 
say definitely — I do want your opinion on the point — ^you can say definitely 
whether these officers have failed to earn your appreciation. If not, the 
competitive examination method has been an unqualified success. Your 
Selection Board will prove otherwise, Sir ; and it is therefore that I say 
that the method of competitive examination is the only way of having the 
best officers for the service. You ought to care more for efficiency than 
for anything else. In professional matters it is really very undesirable 
to say that you want a man of a white or a yellow or a black complexion. 
It is really very undesirable to depend on such things for securing the 
best material. I submit, Sir, we have in the medical profession in India 
a sense of brotherhood ; we have learnt not to think of colour or race. 
Even from the beginning in our medical colleges every boy who is admitted 
to that course learns not to care for these details but cares only for the 
professional dignity and for the standard. I leave ^t to the House to 
say, if the selection process of to-day has maintained this reputation of 
the profession. 

L4DPI 
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Aloreover, the profession in India has given their views regarding 
the method of a simultaneous examination. The professional examination 
comes first, and the military training course afterwards. To make the 
position well understood I say, Sir, that the Indian profession has said 
hold the professional examination first in India, declare the results 
and take the number you want for the next course wherever you want, 
if you cannot arrange for it here.’’ The present process too is similar. 
Q^he profession and the public have expressed their views in this matter 
last Session. I had given you here resolutions of almost all important 
provincial Medical Associations in India, the Bombay Medical Association, 
the Madras Medical Association, the Calcutta Medical Association, and 
I had even given you in my speeches then the opinions recorded at some 
of the public meetings on the Lee Commission’s Keport. I may add here 
that the Army in India Committee in 1919 have recorded the same kind 
of popular opiniofi. It means Government are aware of this long-standing 
demand. Here it is in the Esher Committee Report : 

The Indian Medical Service, which should then be exclusively military, should 
be recruited by simultaneous competitive examinations or by separate competitive 
examinations in India. 

Here are the opinions expressed in favour of simultaneous examination for 
reerniting the best doctors in the interests of the State and they have been 
represented to yon, Sir, long ago. This report is published in 1919 arid 
tho expressions of public opinion came to this Committee a year before 
at least, i.a., seven years ago. You take it from me that this demand 
has been persistent for the last 25 years, and in spite of this public demand, 
i£ yon do not want to attend to it, if you want only the colour qualification, 
and not efficient officers, if you yet w^ant to spend money unnecessarily 
on persons for undeserved inducements the least I say is that the expendi- 
ture of State money is not being deservingly bestowed. You have been 
giving inducements in the form of gratuities for 5 years’ service of £l,00(^ 
to persons with ordinary qualifications. On the other hand, you turn 
away our best men. They had held temporary commissions ; they applied 
and applied ten times, and you said, We give you no hopes of a per- 
manent commission.” The poor boys resigned the service. Boys from 
Indian Universities who got their P. R. C. S. within 15 to 18 months had 
to go away because there were no hopes of their being made permanent, 
and Sir, during the same period third-class L. R. C. Ps. and L. R. C. Ss., 
who passed their examinations by compartments, got in. It is the expendi- 
ture of State money at least that you should have cared for, Sir. 

Out of 56 European candidates from 1922-25 recruited by the Govern- 
ment of India, Army Department, they had only 1 F. R. C. S. and 3 M. Ds., 
while to the best Indian candidates, candidate^ who had come oat in 
the first class, persons who had the best character even as reported by 
your C. I. D. methods, persons who were connected with Government 
servants, persons whom you would take as the mo.st reliable type of persons^ 
could not be given hopes of confirmation. You cared only for colour^ 
the British recruit. You did not care for efficiency. I therefore make a 
just . demand and lay it before this House ; it is not only a just demand 
of Indians but a rig)at demand in the interests of the State and the Empire 
that our medical men must have the same unrestricted opportunities as 
all others of serving the country not only for ourselves but for the benefit 
and the interests of the Empire also. 
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Mr. E, Burdon (Army Secretary) : Sir, in my Lumble opinion, a very 

'great deal of the speech of my Honourable friend has been disti)ictly 
irrelevant. He has adverted to a number of matters whieh I know he 
has closely at heart, but which unfortunately are not included in the terms 
of the Resolution which was to have been moved by another Honourable 
I^Tcmber and has now been moved by my Honourable friend in that other 
gentleman’s place. I do not propose to follow my Honourable friend 
into all his irrelevancies^ if I may be permitted again to use that expression. 
My first object is to make a statement to the House of the position of 
Government in regard to the subject of the Resolution, and I thoi^ght it 
desirable that I should, with your permission, Sir, have an opportunity 
of speaking at as early a stage in the debate as possible. The attitude which 
Government must at present assume in regard to the subject we are dis- 
cussing is of a nature which it is necessary to make clear at the outset. 
It would be disingenuous to, do anything else. Further, by stating at once 
the position of the Government I hope to lead the discussion into a 
relevant channel which it might not othervdse follow and from which, if 
it is followed, the promoters of the debate and Government themselves 
may be enabled to derive the greatest possible profit in the shape of a 
clear elucidation of the issues which demand solution. The position of 
Government can be briefly stated and I think readily understood. In the 
first place. Sir, Government do not wish to oppose the Resolution of my 
Honourable friend if their opposition is to be construed as a final expres- 
sion of their opinion in regard to the method of recruitment to be adopted 
for the Indian Medical Service as it is to be constituted in the future. On 
the other hand, it is impracticable, and I believe I shall be able to convince 
the House that it is impracticable, for Government to accept the Resolution 
at present. For neither the Gervernment nor indeed the Honourable 
Members of this House possess the data on which alone a final conclusion 
could i^roperly he based. I will explain at once what is in m}^ mind in 
advancing this proposition. As Honourable Members are well aware, the 
Lee Commission formulated comprehensive proposals for the future con- 
stitution of the Medical Services of India. I need not repeat the details of 
these proposals since they are as familiar to the House as they are to 
myself. But it is important to note that these proposals, taken as a 
connected whole, raise issues new in character which cannot be decided 
summarily, merely in the light of Government’s previous experiejiee and 
previous consideration of similar matters. As wfill be known to those 
Honourable Members who have studied Lord Birkenhead’s statement in the 
House of Lords of the 29th July, it has so-^ar been decided by the Govern- 
ment of India and the Secretary of State to approve in general principle 
the constitution of provincial Medical Servi(*(«. It has also been decided 
both by the Government of India and by the Secretary of State not to 
accept the recommendation of the Lee Commission that there should be a 
unified Military Medical Service in India. Under this recommendation 
the military side of the Indian Medical Service was to be absorbed in the 
Royal Army Medical Corps. This recommendation has not been accepted 
and the decision in this matter, as my Honourable friends will no doubt 
observe, is in absolute accord with the views which were expressed On the 
subject from the non-official benches in our debate of September last. 
The Indian Medical Service is to be retained essentially as a military 
service, and a war reserve is to continue to be mairrtained by lending 
officers to the civil administration. But the decisions have not proceeded 
further, and many questions still remain outstanding, the settlement of 
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which mnst in the nature of things precede a decision upon the method 
of recruitment to be adopted fdr the Military Medical Service as it will 
be constituted on the basis of the general principle to which I liave alluded. 
We do not yet know what the strength of the war reserve will be. Wc 
do not know either the number, the status or the remuneration of appoint- 
ments on the civil side of the administration, which officers of the Indian 
Medical Service will in future be eligible to fill, and, lastly, we do not 
know how the Service as a whole, including the war reserve, is to be coui- 
po«5ed ; that is to say, how many Indian officers and how many British 
officers there are to be. It is to contain a proportion of British officers. 
That is a settled fact which the Resolution itself recognises. 

Dr. K. G. Lohokare : The Resolution doe^ not recognise any pro- 
portion. 

Mr. E. Burden : Now, I think the House will acknowledge that 
it would be a reversal of the natural order of procedure if either the 
Government or the House were to attempt to decide what the methods and 
avenues of recruitment for a service should be before the essential features 
of the service have themselves been determined. The first requisite is to 
know what career and prospects the service is likely to offer, and according- 
ly what type of recruit we are likely to be able to attract to it. We want 
the best, of course, but there still remains the question — ^will the conditions 
of service which are set up be likely to attract men with the highest 
professional qualifications : and when that question has been answered, 
then only is it convenient or practicable to consider the channel of recruit- 
ment best designed to suit the circumstances of the candidates whom we 
wish to attract. In particular, when it comes to a question of deciding 
upon a simultaneous examination in India and England, the composition 
of the service is one of the very first things we want to know, and in the 
present instance we do not yet know this with sufficient accuracy. 

T wish to make it quite clear, if I have not done so already, that the 
Government have not at any time in the recent past pronounced against 
recruitment by simultaneous examination and they have no definite inclina- 
tion to do so at the moment. As one of the alternative methods of recruit- 
ment, the question is bound to enter the mind of Government when the pro- 
per time comes, and to receive very careful consideration, consideration 
which I hope will be'^ssisted and enlightened by the views expressed to-day 
by non-official Members who have studied the matter. But for the moment 
the Government can come to no conclusion ; they must maintain an ox>en 
mind and reserve their judgment. 

And now, Sir, I think it may be convenient to the House if I make 
a digression for the purpose of bringing before Honourable Members in a 
simple form certain especially relevant facts in the past histoiy, ' both 
recent and remote, of the Indian Medical Service and in regard to the 
vicissitudes through which recruitment for that service has passed. The 
facts may be known to some Honourable Members who have studied the 
matter, but not, I feel sure, to aU. For many years prior to 1915 admission 
to the Indian Medical Service was by open competitive examination held 
in Jlngland half-yearly. The examination was open to all British subjects, 
European and Indian. The last competitive examination was held in 
July 1915. In September 1914 the Secretary of State had suggested that, 
as it was extremely unlikely that suitable candidates would be obtainable,, 
po examination should be held until July 1925. In 1915 the Secretary 
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of state decided that no open competitive examination woirld be held, after 
the one in July 1915, during the continuance of the War. Siicli recruitment 
as was necessary was to be made by nomination. The absence of candidates 
was due to the War. Large numbers of young medical praeiilLoners and 
medical students joined His Majesty's forces in a professional or combatanc 
capacity. There were other causes also and the influences which made 
it impracticable to hold a competitive examination during the War have 
continued to prevail after the War and up to the present day. These 
influences have indeed been further reinforced in the more recent past by a 
general sense of uncertainty as to what the future of the Indian Medicaa 
Service is to be. Between 1915 and 1919 all applications for permanent 
commissions under the system of nomination then in force were dealt 
with by the Secretary of State on the recommendation of a Selection 
Committee at the India Office. In 1919 a Selection Board was created 
in India consisting of the Director General of the Indian IVIedical Service, 
the Director of the Medical Service in India and two senior Indian officers 
of the Indian Medical Service. This Board scrutinises all the applications 
that are received from_ candidates in India, interviews candidates as may 
be necessary, and commissions are granted by the Secretary of State on the 
recommendation of the Selection Board submitted through the Government 
of India. European candidates are still dealt with by the Selection Board 
of the India Office. We have therefore arrived at a position in whicli 
a system of simultaneous selection in England and India has been ?»dopted. 
But it is admittedly a temporary and make-shift expedient to be pursued 
only while recruitment for the Indian Medical Service is, for reasons beyond 
our control, on an unstable basis, and I think I may safely say that both 
the Government of India and the Secretary of State have always had it 
in mind to revert, as soon as opportunity offered, to what is I believe 
generally acknowledged to be the more satisfactory avenue of a competitive 
examination. Before leaving this brief review, I should like to mention 
that under the system of nomination 133 permanent commisi^ions have 
been granted to Europeans and 119 to Indians. In military employment 
at the present moment we have 195 British and 79 Indian regular officers. 
In addition, we have 149 temporary officers, of whom 146 are Indians. 

1 think it will be admitted that India can find little to complain of in the 
very significant figures which I have given ; and I must add that I 
repudiate, as strongly as I possibly can, the suggestion that any of the 
Indian officers or that the Indian officers as a class who were recruited 
under the system of nomination and are now serving under His Excellency 
the Commander-in-Chief have proved to be inefficient or unsatisfactory. 

Now, Sir, my. digression has in natural course brought me face to face 
with that part of my Honourable Member's proposition which breaks 
new ground, in so far as the Indian Medical Service is concerned, and which 
is really the most important part of his Resolution. I am referring to the 
contention that admission to the Indian Medical Service should" be not 
merely by competitive examination, but by competitive examination held 
simultaneously in England and India. The proposition is not a new one 
in so far as the other public services of the Indian administration are 
concerned. The principle on which it is based is familiar to us all. It 
amounts to this that all qualified persons should have opportunities equalised 
according to their circumstances of entering the publip service, and I do 
not think that any one wiE wish to quarrel with the principle provided that 
in its application due care is taken to ensure that the tax-payer receives 
full value for his money. 1 must confess, however, speaking in the light of 
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past ex]yericncD, that I am not entirely satisfK^d that, because the principle 
of simultaneous examination has been found suitable in the case of other 
public services, it will be equally appropriate to the Indian Medical Service 
or will commend itself in the same degree to intending Indian candidates 
for the Indian Medical Service. To me, at any rate, it is significant that 
lihherto in the case of the Indian Medical Service public ^ opinion and 
the o]>inion of Indian members of the Service have not laid great stress on 
the introduction of simultaneous examinations. I believe one reason of 
this to be that young Indians who have a leaning towards the medical 
profession and are ambitious have hitherto been glad and still are glad 
to go to England and acquire the professional qualifications given by the 
medical schools of the United Kingdom. I may perhaps have derived a 
wrong impression in regard to this matter, but I feel that I aro riglit to 
some extent and that there must be something of substance ir ilie point of 
view which I have advanced. And, if I am right, then a very important 
question arises, namely, w'hether the introduction of simultaneous exami- 
nations for the Indian Medical Service Avould really be in accordance with 
the wishes and the best interests of that type of Indian whom it is especially 
desirable to attract to the service. Then, Sir, I understand that, if simul- 
taneous examinations were adopted, it would be a matter of soni(3 difficulty 
to (insure that in both tests the same standard of qualifications should be 
( 3 bserved. This is a difficulty which is far from insuperable in the case of 
oxaniinations such as the Indian Civil Service, where the test is confined 
to book “work and knowledge of theory. In the case of an examination 
for the medical profession, the matter is different. There are necessarily 
difficulties of a mechanical character, especially in regard to the practical 
part o£ the examination, which might make it hardly possible to assert 
that the candidates in In(iia and the candidates in England had been judged 
by precisely the same standard. But, if uniformity of standard cannot be 
attained or nearly attained, the objection would be a serious one. Tlie 
existence of two standards or even the existence of a suspicion that one set 
of candidates had been admitted by a wider portal than that which was 
open to others would, at the least, prejudice the solidarity of tlie service 
and afi'ect its credit. I feel sure the House will recognise that there must 
be one standard only, even though there are two examinatifuis, and that 
that standard must be a very high one in the case of the Indian Medical 
Sofvice. We may rest assured that this will be the view of high authority 
.so long as officers of the Indian Medical Service continue to bear His 
Majesty’s commissions. Actually, however, I am not quite sure what 
would be the details of the system of simultaneous examination which my 
Honourable friend would advocate, and the details are of great importance. 
For example, is it his view that no Indian should be allowed to appear 
for the examination held in England ? If so, the result would presumably 
be to discourage Indians from going to England for a medical cducaLion^ 
and I find it hard to believe that this would he good for the service and 
good for the country. On the other hand, difficulties would obviously 
arise if Indians were permitted to appear at both examinations. I do not, 
however, propose to examine these technical aspects of the matter at any 
greater length. I am not really competent to do so, whereas we have on 
the Government Benches to-day an acknowledged expert in these matters 
in the person of Colonel Needham. If he is fortunate enough to gain 
healing in the course of the debate, he will, I feel sure, be able to eonh.ibute 
to our Understanding of these difficult questions of technical detail and 
perhaps to a solution of them. 
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Now, Sir, I do not want the House to think that I have been deliberately 
magnifying the obstacles which lie in the way of my friend's proposal. 
That is not my intention. But it would be idle to imagine that the (diaiige 
of i)o]iey advocated is a simple matter, and it is essential therefore (o 
recognise the difficulties instead of ignoring them : in a word, to approach 
the subject from the practical standpoint. As I have explained to the 
House, Government are themselves not in a position at present to come 
to a conclusion on the subject : and my chief object in speaking has been 
to draw attention to those points on which fuller knowledge is required, 
ill the hone that the further course of this debate may result in adding 
to our knowledge on these points and so assist Governmerii's ultimate 
consideration of the matter. 

Sir P, S. Sivaswamy Aiyer (Madras : Nominated Non-Official) : 
Sir, I was very glad to hear from the Honourable hir. Bur don that he did 
not intend to oppose this Resolution. I am thankful to him for the very 
frank and full statement he has made upon this subject. I wish to make 
just a few remarks in support of the Resolution which has been moved. 
The Resolution is an extremely reasonable and modest one and 
does not cover any controversial ground. It does not go into 
the question of a unified medical service or a dual medical 
service. We have been informed that His Majesty’s Go\ernment are 
opposed to the constitution of a unified medical service, and it follows that 
there will be a medical service for the Army and that the Indian Medical 
Service will continue to exist in some form or other. I do not wish to 
quarrel with that position. The only question that is sought to be raised 
is that so long as the Indian Medical Service continues to exist, Indians 
shall be admitted to competitive examinations held in India just in the 
same way as in the' case of the Indian Civil Service. It does not go into 
the question of proportion or any racial or other question which may per- 
Iiaps be considered controversial. I would therefore suggest that in arriv- 
ing at a final conclusion upon the subject this Government will recommend 
a liberal percentage — I hope at least fifty per cent, for recruitment ixi 
India. My friend Mr. Burdon has dwelt upon the difficulties which are 
Vkely to be experienced in arriving at a unity of standard with regard to 
attainments. There may perhaps be certain difficulties to be encountered, 
but I am confident that those difficulties are not insupera])le. The prin- 
ciple of simultaneous examinations, or rather of examinations both in 
India and in England, is not one of a novel character. It has already 
been applied to the Indian Civil Service, and expedients similar to those 
which have been adopted in the ease of the Indian Civil Service can be 
applied for the purpose of solving the difficulties which have been brought 
to the notice of the House by Mr. Burdon. By all means prescribe as 
high a standard as you like, but let Indians have an opportunity of com- 
peting in India for the Indian Medical Service. It may perhaps be felt 
to be desirable that there should be some course of training required after 
the competitive examination in India. We have no objection to that pro- 
posal. Just as in the case of the Indian Civil Service Indians are sent to 
England, let Indian recruits for the Indian Medical Service be sent to 
England for a period of one or two years as may be considered necessary 
by the Government of India and the Secretary of Stat^ and let them be 
r(jquired to undergo a satisfactory course of training 'and examination. 
As regards the possible difficulty of arranging candidates in order of 
merit, the expedients adopted in the case of the Indian Cavil Service 
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can be adopted in this case also. I commend this Resolution, therefore, 
to the Government for acceptance. 

Colonel R. A. Needham (Government of India : Nominated OfScial) : 
Sir, I desire to take up two aspects of the Resolution which naturally 
falls into two parts. The first is reintroduetion of competitive examina,- 
tions and the second is the introduction of an entirely new feature, that 
of a simultaneous competitive examination in England and in India. The 
first part of the Resolution which deals with the reintroduction of com- 
petitive examinations has been dealt with by the Honourable Mr. Burdon. 
There is no reason to object in principle to the reintroduction of com- 
petition. In fact the position is this, that recruitment by competition is 
merely held in abeyance till w^e have settled conditions, and by settled 
conditions I would include settled conditions as to the Indian Medical 
Service. That service has suffered from a series of commissions and in- 
quiries. For fifteen years statesmen, doctors, soldiers have sat on com- 
missions and inquiries and no particular result has yet ensued. Till a 
month ago the existence of the Indian Medical Service as a separate 
entity was in doubt. How was it possible, therefore, that recruits, whether 
they came from England or India, should desire to join a service the 
future of which was in such grave jeopardy. Recruitment was impossible 
by competition in the ordinary way. I thinly Honourable Members will 
agree that that is not an overstatement of the position. \Ye had perforce 
to fall back on nomination and that nomination is exercised with the 
greatest possible care. The papers of each candidate who applied for a 
permanent commission .were scrutinised by a senior officer, two confi- 
dential reports were made on him, and .the papers were then submitted 
to the Selection Board, Those who were selected on the paper reports 
were called to^ Delhi or Simla for a personal interview and were given a 
very fair trial. I have not heard comments as to the unfairness of the 
method of nomination, and I think it had its advantages because it was 
impossible to introduce any competition by examination if we were to 
consider the claims of temporary officers who were serving with the troops 
in the field. 

Obviously we could not ask temporary officers to assemble in some centre 
of India and submit themselves to the ordeal of competitive examination 
in professional subjects after they had served three or four years with 
troops. So I think we should agree that selection by means of a competi- 
tive examination has been wisely postponed. {Mr, B. Bast ‘‘Very 
wisely. ’0 I think also it cannot be reintroduced till the future 

organisation of the Indian Medical Service is completed. 

Mr. A. Eangaswami Iyengar ; How long is that going to take T 

Colonel B. A. Needham : The greatest stimulus that could he given 
to the Indian Medical Service would be the settlement of the future or- 
ganisation, and I for one, speaking as a member of the Service, would 
welcome a speedy decision because at present we do not know where we 
are. 

Now the second part of the Resolution is the more interesting one 
really to me because it introduces a new suggestion for simultaneous com- 
petitive examinations. That is quite a new feature so far as the admission 
to services which demand a practical examination is concerned. I know 
of no otW instance where a practical examination has been held, of a 
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ujmpetitive type, when there have been two sets of examiners. The recruit- 
nent for the Indian Medical Service by examination in London in pre- 
i-/ar cliiys consisted not of one examination, but of two, and perhaps Honour- 
able Members would like to hear exactly how it was organised* It was 
divided into two parts, a preliminary and a final examination. The pre- 
liminary examination was held in the subjects of medicine, surgei^^y 
gynascology, pathology and so on, and was of the nature of the final M. B. 
examination which my Honourable colleagues in the profession will under- 
stand. After that examination there was a second or final examination 
which was held after a course of four months at the R. A. M. C. college 
in London, and at Aldershot to which the successful candidates in the pre- 
liminary examination were sent. The successful candidates in the preli- 
minary^ examination underwent a training in hygiene, tropical medicinOy 
internal economy, drill, equitation and so on. The total marks of the 
preliminary and the final examination were then added together and the 
seniority list thus determined, I have not gathered whether the Honour- 
able the Mover quite understood that the examination for the Indian Medi- 
cal Service was of such a complicated type. I am sure he will want, at all 
events, to retain the final examination, so his Resolution probably refers 
to the preliminary examination, and that he would hold simultaneously 
in England and in India. 

Dr. K. G. Lohokare : Then you seem to have caught something of 
my meaning. 

Colonel R. A. Needham : Let us then deal with the preliminary; 
examination. That consists of a theoretical and a practical part. The 
theoretical part has been dealt with by the Honourable Mr. Burdon and 
offers no insuperable difficulty. A competitive paper examination could 
be arranged, but as regards. the practical part of the examination,’ I think 
tliere are really serious difficulties. The difficulties are of a technical 
type which I should like to try and explain to the House. A candidate 
h;is to appear in all the subjects before his examiner and he examines 
patients and material and is given a viva voce examination on the clinical 
and practical aspects of a easel Now if you have two sets of examiners 
allocating marks 

Dr. K* G. Lohokare : I never suggested that. 

Colonel R. A. Needham : I am merely describing a typical examina- 
tion, if held in England and in India. If you have two sets of examiners 
allocating marks after a viva voce examination, how can you determine 
what is the relative merit of the candidates in two batches when there is 
no link or standard of comparison ? It is not a question of whether a can- 
didate should pass or fail, that is comparatively quite a simple matter. It 
is a question whether one examiner in India gives a candidate, say, 60 
marks, and whether another examiner in England gives him 55 or 65, 
and that is a difficulty which I for one am quite unable to solve. It make>s 
a great deal of difference in the total marks when applied to many prac- 
tical subjects. After all, if there are, say, 10 or 15 commissions and manj''., 
candidates, a difference of five or ten or twenty marks determines whether 
a candidate should obtain a commission or not and also his seniority. I 
think therefore that every care should he taken in a matter of such pro- 
found importance in the examination of candidates. I cannot see myself 
Low strict comparison is practicable as between ex^inees in India and 
England. 

L4r)Pi i 
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There is another point, Sir, and that is in discussing the matter with 
Indian I. M. S. officers, I find there is a definite view that they desire only 
one examination, or rather only one portal of entrance. They feel rather 
apprehensive that a separate examination in India may give rise to a feel- 
ing, however iinjnst, that the Indian and the European candidates are not 
being recruited exactly as on an equal footing. 

Pandit Sha^mlal Hehru : Why not hold the examination wholly in 
India ? 

Colonel B. A, Needham : I am quite prepared to answer the ques- 
tion of the Honourable Member. I would sooner see an examination, as 
a matter of fairness, held entirely at one centre, but whether it is in 
India or in England, that is a point for the Secretary of State or this 
House if it has the power to decide. I am pleading now for one examina- 
tion. I was hardly dealing with the question whether it should be held 
in India or in England. Indian officers of the Indian Medical Service 
feel that it is desirable that there should be only one portal of entry for 
the reasons I have just stated. They feel too that an examination, if it 
is held in England, will encourage officers to go to England for medical 
training and to obtain medical qualifications in England, and they con- 
sider that that is desirable too because they find the experience and train- 
ing of the greatest possible advantage to them when they are serving 
with their European brother officex^s in any part of the Empire. These 
are matters sometimes regarded as those of sentiment, but I personally do 
not regard them as such. I think they are of the greatest importance, for 
I assume they are part of that feeling of esprit de corps which we all so 
desire to foster, and wffiich, if maintained, would certainly add to the tradi- 
tions .of the great Indian Medical Service as it has existed, and I hope 
will continue to exist in the future. Therefore, Sir, for these reasonss 
I cannot see why this House should accept a Resolution which lays a speci- 
fic date to the reintroduction of a competitive examination system. Settle- 
ment of the organisation of the I. M. S. should precede its introduction. 
Nor do I think it would be wise for the House, for the practical reasons 
I have given, to support a Resolution which introduces simultaneous com- 
petitive examinations in India and in England. 

Br. S. K. Datta (Nominated : Indian Christian) : Sir, I did not 
mean to intervene in this debate but after hearing the speeches m'ade on 
the Government side I begin to wonder whether we do not very greatly 
misjudge the Government. You almost begin to feel that the Director 
General on the heights of Simla awaits the Indian candidate with out- 
stretched arms desiring him to enter the Indian Medical Service. With 
your permission. Sir, may I go hack even as Colonel Needham, on whose 
speech I think all of us would like co congratulate him, went back to the his- 
tory of the Indian Medical Service. At the first examination of the Indian 
Medical Service held in 1855 the candidate who topped the list was an 
Indian, the late Surgeon Major Chuckerhatty, a man of very great and 
eminent attainments. In subsequent years a certain number of Indians did 
enter that service and particularly between 1900-1913 in increasing num- 
bers; and yet you^ begin to find since Lord Morley’s despatch (in 1908 I 
believe it was) regarding the Indian Medical Service, people began to 
ask them selves in England .* What is the meaning of this I Are there 
going to be radical changes in the personnel of the service ? What with 
Hord Morley on the one hand, and on the other the rising popularity- of 
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the R. A. M. C. itself, the best men were it was alleged going into that 
Service rather than into the Indian Medical Service, with the result that 
in 1913 Colonel Crawford (An HGJioiirahIc Memhe7' : Our friend 

hefe?^’) I beg your pardon, this is not an anti-prohibition Resolution, Colo- 
nel Crawford, the historian of the Indian Lledicai Service, wrote after this 
manner : 

'' The native of India, specially if he has not had the advantage of some training 
in Europe, is often wanting in a sense of duty and is very subject to the t^’ramiy 
■of caste and to social iiiiiuonccs. Few Englishmen realise how grent these intiuenees 
are and how difficult, one might say how impossible, it is for any Indian, official or 
non-official, to defy or thwart them. 

This was written with regard to the future of the Indian Medical 
Service, in case there should be proposals to further Indianise that Service, 
He goes on to say : 

From the third point of view, that of the members of the other G-ovemment 
services, the new scheme looks worst of all. That the members of the European services 
prefer a doctor of their own class for themselves and still more for their wives and 
families cannot be gainsaid. The preference may be sentimental — no doubt to a 
certain extent it is so — but it exists. And it has some reason too apart from senti- 
ment. For the native practitioner, however skilled, is often apt to lose his head 
at a critical moment rather than to rise to a sense of responsibility. ' * 

Well, Sir, then came 1915 and we are told that owing to the war 
A*ecruitment by selection became the only avenue to the seindee. Since 
then we have had two Commissions, rather three, which have reported 
on the Indian Medical Service, First came the Verney Lovett Committee 
which cut the Gordian knot and said in effect We shall have a unified 
Indian Medical Corps here in India to look after and give medical aid 
to both British and Indian arms of the Service.'’ That was followed 
by the recommendations of the Esher Committee. There again was 
another proposal to unify the Army Medical Services in India. That 
was to he the way in which the problem would be solved. But that was 
not accepted, and the nest was also not accepted. We then come to the 
Lee Commission, and again its recommendations as far as we are aware 
are not yet accepted. At least we do not know how far it was accepted. 
Now in these transactions the parties concerned are not merely the people 
of India, whom we represent in this House, the Government of India 
and the Secretary of State ; there is yet another force at play, and that 
is the British Medical Association, the strongest trades union in the British 
Em^pire. It is the British Medical Association — if you read the medical 
papers published in England in which there are constant references to 
tbe Indian Medical Service, you will understand why the India Office 
to us here appears to be paralyzed — it is representations by the organized 
profession u> England to the Secretary of State, their appeals to the 
public, and the political influences that are at work which leads to this 
impotence. Now, Sir, I merely ask a question : With these' influences 
there to incapacitate the Government of India or whoever is responsible* 
for a decision regarding the future of the Service, is it surprising that 
we belie ^v'c there is at work a certain Machiavellian intent, an intent to 
keep Indians out of the Service ? I do not say that it is with this 
intent that the Government of India act. I would not impute to them 
any such motive. But ever since 1908 or say 1910 nobody seems to know 
what the future of the Indian Medical Service is going to be. At least 
Br. Lohokare's Resolution has the merit of suggestmg one method of 
entrance into that Service. I am not myself enamoured of a competi- 
tive examination in the sense of a simultaneous examination- I <iuite 
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see the protessional difficulties of obtaining a unity of standard, I do not 
see how it can be done. On the other hand, we want a way out of the present 
sit nation. Is it a fact, Sir, that in 1922 there was a despatch from the 
Seerciary of State which virtually instructed the Government of India 
to hold up free competition until the European wastage in the Service 
had been completely made up, and as a result of tl>!: — at least such is the 
imjjression er(^ated in our minds, we may be suspicious people bnt we 
cannot help it — in 1922, 1923 and 1924 no Indian entered the Medical 
Service ? \Ve wont to know what is to be the future of the Service, and 
I think Colonel iSfeedham is with us there ; he too desires to know what 
the future of the Service is to be. And 1 would urge on the Government 
to place before the Secretary of State the views of this House, to ask him 
to declare what the policy for the next ten years with regard to the Indian 
Medical Service is to be. That is what we want. Insidentally I might 
suggest that, instead of the simultaneous examination suggested by Dr. 
Lohokare, why should not we have one examination in England and six 
months later hold another examination here in India for another set of 
candidates and thus to change from London to India the venue of the 
examination. AVe would thus have one standard for a particular rumber 
of people who will appear at a particular examination. I throw out that 
suggestion because I am not enamoured of this scheme for a simultaneous 
examination. As I have said before, I have no desire to impute motives. 
If the Government will frankly say they do not know but they are doing 
their best to open the way in the Indian Medical Service to Indians of 
capacity and merit and they will bring before us some scheme by which 
tliat can be done, I feel sure we will examinb it with all the care possible 
and we will support them in their efforts to obtain from the Secretary 
of State — shall I say, to wrench from the Secretary of State— ^some sort 
of understanding regarding the future of the Service. 

Dr. K. G. Lohokare : I would not take up much of the time of 
the House because I wish to reply only to one or two points that have 
been made. We have been told by my Honourable friend that public 
opinion is not very keen on this point. I repudiate that suggestion. 
Last year at the time of the Lee Commission Resolution I gave a list 
of nearly 22 associations and 30 or 40 public meetings and I ask 
him to refer to the telegrams which the Government of India re- 
ceived regarding simultaneous examinations for military service recruit- 
ment. The. second point that was mentioned ’was in regard to -the 
difficulty of the same standard of examination being maintained. 
I believe that the examination can be split up into two parts. There 
is. already the Preliminary which can be divided into theoretical 
and practical, two parts, and then you hSve the Pinal. As 
regards the Pinal, well, the boys may go to England if you spend for 
it for training in the second part wbich is not available in India, As 
regards the first part, the theoretical, my Honourable friend opposite 
belonging to the profession agrees with me that there is no difficulty 
about it and that the question papers can be sent down. As regards the 
second part, the practical, I have put forth a suggestion’ here that the 
teame set of examiners from England may come here for the sake of the 
examination. If you do not choose to do it, here is another alternative 
of my Honourable ^friend, Dr. Datta. There may be two examinations 
every six months, one examination for one set of students in England 
and another for another set of students in India. That does not 
matter. You w'iil then have the same examiners, the same standard 
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and everything will be all right. I repudiate the suggestion if you take 
me to say that there should be two diiTerent standards. Our claim is 
for a competitive examination, and consequently — I say — we have never 
claimed different standards for recruitment. We do not want that. 
We want an open door with the same standard. We ^vant an open 
competitive examination, and however you may arrange it our candi- 
dates will always be successful. We do not want that a eerta'n 
proportion should be laid down for Indians. That is our complaint. 
You will say some element of Indians may be taken. My complaint 
is against that. We want an open door. 

^ Mr. President : I would ask the Honourable Member to address the 
Chair. He has repeatedly been addressing the Treasury Benches, 

. Dr. K. Gr. Lohokare : Sir, our contention is that the words British 
medical recruits ’’ have been unfairly inserted in the Resolution on the 
Lee Commission’s recommendations. We fear that under cover of 
those words anything may be done. That is our suspicion, that a per- 
centage, say, 10 or 15 or some larger percentage, may be laid down, 
and there is a suggestion to the effect in the Army Organisation Com- 
mittee’s report and in other places that because Indians had so far 
been appearing in small numbers 5 or 10 per cent, might be reserved 
for them. I am afraid of such a reservation. That is the complaint 
that we make. We want the best doctors that the profession can 
produce. You may have any test you like. I am sure our Indian 
graduates will always come out successful however high the test may 
be. But my submission is that if you reserve only 10, 15- or 20 per cent, 
for Indians, and that is our complaint — if you reserve so much for 
Europeans and so much for Indians, the European candidate, though 
he may get a smaller number of marks than the Indian, will still be select- 
ed and not the Indian. That is our suspicion. If you want for the 
treatment of the British services in India and their families that sort 
of material our purse is open, you can have that concession but let us 
come to terms regarding the question on the basis of this concession. 
If you want that British officers should be treated by Britis;h doctors 
only, all right let it he granted. But why do. you interfere with our 
other jobs, why do you place obstacles in the way of the just aspirations 
of Indians ? Why do you create obstacles in the way of the best 
doctors for the Army as well as for the other services ? That is the 
question I want to put to the Honourable Member. 

Our next contention is that you should not make it prohibitively ex- 
pensive for an Indian graduate to compete in the examinations. You 
cannot expect a middle class man to spend Rs. 5,000 to Rs. 10,000 to 
go to England, by borrowing it 6omewher,e, pultting his father and 
other relations in debt and then repaying it. That sort of disability 
should not, I submit, be imposed on the Indian candidate. It is for 
this reason that we want an examination in India. Again, it was 
hinted at in the debate that Indians ask for English qualifications 
and that therefore an Indian without English qualifications may not 
be allowed to appear at the competitive examination. I distinctly 
refuse to have any such condition, since the Indian Colleges follow 
the requisite British standard. Even though English education 
may be preferred by some, is it available to all, to the ordinary middle 
class man ? Take the son of a middle class man getting even Rs. 200 or 
Rs. 250, He goes to the medical college aud takes a first class. Would 
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you shut him out because his father cannot afford to send him to England 
for that education ? That is our complaint. You try to set aside the 
best material by this stratagem, by this device as it were. I have been 
in correspondence with all the Medical Asspciations in India. I have seen 
many eminent doctors in service as well as outside. I have seen leaders 
of the public as well as of the profession, and there is only one opinion, 
one conscientious opinion on this question, and there is no difference at 
all. And yet you say there is no public opinion ! You look at the 
newspapers, you look at the telegrams that you have received, and 
still you are trying to set aside our best talent. That is our com- 
plaint. If you meet that complaint in a proper manner — ^in what- 
ever way you decide — if it is not very objectionable — we may come to an 
agreement ; but we say here that the difficulties that have been placed in 
our way make us point out a certain v/ay by which the whole thing can 
be set right, and that is the gist of the Resolution which I hope this House 
will accept. 

Mr. B. Burdon : Sir, I do not think the House will expect me to 
detain it by replying to the Honourable Mover in detail, and my own 
reason for not doing so must be that once more I find him to he distinctly 
irrelevant. He has talked about a great many things which are of great 
interest and were relevant in the discussion of the Lee Commission's 
report which took place in September 1924. 

Dr. K. G. Lohokare : These are the causes for this Resolution. 

• Mr, E. Burdon ; But I submit that they are extraneous to the dis- 
cussion in which we are at present engaged. My Honourable friend 
Diwan Bahadur Rangachariar asked cei'tain questions. 

As regards the first, I am not really in a position to state what 
particular difficulties the Secretary of State is finding in coming to a 
conclusion. As a matter of fact the whole matter is an extremely com- 
plicated one, and actually it has not been before the Secretary of State 
for any very great length of time. It is actively under his consideration -at 
the present moment as I think my Honourable friend will have seen from 
the report of Lord Birkenhead speech in the House of Lords. Lord 
Birkenhead himself said that the whole matter was being actively 
examined in his officei. My Honourable friend’s second question was 
whether there was not some practical examination, say, in Science con- 
ducted simultaneously in connection with admission to some of the 
other services. I understand that the answer is in the negative, that 
there is no simultaneous examination of a practical character in force 
in regard to the other services v\^hieh would in any sense be comparable 
with the practical examination of the Indian Medical Service. As 
regards the question whether Col. Needham considers whether lie couid 
solve the difficulties if he were given a free hand to do so, well, Sir, I 
do not suppose Col. Needham would be prepared to answer that question 
even if he had another opportunity of speaking, and as he will have no 
other opportunity the question must remain unanswered. There is only 
one further matter to which I wish to refer and that is with regard to 
what my Honourable friend Dr. Datta has said. He expressed the hope 
that G-overnment would communicate to the Secretary of State the 
views expressed by this House in regard to what all admit to be an 
exceedingly difficult and important matter. I can assure him that I 
jshail ta^ ^teps to tong tq-^ay’s debat e pr eminently to the notice of the 
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Secretary of State (Dr. S, K, Datta : Are yon sure he will reply ’M) 
That is another matter. Now, Sir, there is nothing of substance that 
1 can add to this discussion. I must however reiterate the statement 
that I made in my opening speech, namely, the attitude of Govern- 
ment is that they do not wish to oppose this Eesoliitipn if their position 
is to be construed as a final expression of their views in regard to 
simultaneous examinations because that would not be a correct conclu- 
sion. On the other hand, they cannot accept the Resolution as it stands, 
and more particularly, as I think my Honourable friend Col. Needham 
emphasised, they cannot accept it because it seeks to tie us down to the 
year 1926 as the date on which the change of i^olicy should be intro- 
duced. I therefore oppose the Resolution. 

Mr. President : The question is : 

That the following Eosoliitioii be adopted : 

' This Assembly recommends to the Governor General in Council that he be 
pleased to take immediate step^ to arrange that all further recruitments to the 
Indian Medical Service — lrnlia Amy Medical Cadre — shall henceforth be only by an 
open competitive examination held simultaneously in England and India from the 
year 1926 b'' 

^ The motion was adoj)ted by 55 vote against 42. 
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Wednesday 16th September 1925. 

EESOLUTION BE SUSPENSION OF THE COLLECTION OP THE 
COTTON EXCISE DUTY FOR THE REST OP THE CURRENT 
YEAR, 1925-26. 

Mr. President": In connection with the next Resolution that I will 
just ask Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas to move, I desire to make one 
observation. It is this. The question of the abolition of the excise duty 
has been discussed in this House more than once during the course of 
the last 12 months and if this Resolution had anything to do with that 
general question I should not have admitted it, but because it raises a 
narrow issue, namely, of suspension of the excise duty for this particular 
year owing to peculiar circumstances of the textile industry in Bombay, 
I have admitted it ; and I want Honourable Members to bear this in mind in 
discussing this Resolution. The remarks they make should be strictly 
confined to that narrow issue alone and not to the general question of 
the abolition of the duty. 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas (Indian Merchants’ Chamber : Indian 
Commerce) : Sir, I rise to move : 

^ ^ That this Assembly recommends to the Governor General in Council to be pleased 
to forthAvith suspend the collection of the cotton excise duty for the rest of the current 
year 1925*26 in view of the critical stage of the Indian textile industry as at present 
prevailing. ’ ^ 

The injunction. Sir, that you now enunciated for our guidance is to 
my mind most opportune. I am aware that the question of the aboli- 
tion of the cotton excise duty was discussed by this House almost a year 
back and was again discussed last March when the necessary demand 
for collection of this duty was refused by this House by a substantial 
majority. But since then, Sir, His Excellency the Viceroy has been 
pleased to restore the grant and the collection of the excise duty is 
continued till now as before. The question therefore, Sir, of again 
recommending to the Governor General in Council to desist from collect- 
ing the excise duty for the remaining period of the current year is one 
which to my mind ought to specially appeal to this House. It is a part 
of the idea which led them to refuse the demand of the grant for the 
whole of the year. I hope to be able in the course of my remarks here- 
after to submit a few of the reasons why this House should recommend 
to the Governor General to suspend collection of this duty at least from 
now onwards for the balance of the year that is now left. 

When, Sir, we asked in March last that the excise duty be 
abolished, we based our claim on the several pledges of the Government 
of India that the excise duty would be removed as soon as feasible or, 
to put it in other words, as soon as finances permit. I feel that those 
who pressed the Government then to abolish the excise duty exercised 
considerable foresight. At that time it was contended that only mills 
in Bombay were either losing or just making both ends meet. I was 
reminded, if I mistake not by my Honourable friend the Commerce 
Member, that mills in Alimedabad were doing better.. The crisis 
which some people in Bombay interested in the textile Industry had the 
foresight to see unmistakably has, Sir, travelled to Ahmedabad. I feel 
that the question may be raised why only the millowners from 
Ahmedabad and^ Bombay chose to wait on His Excellency the Viceroy 
and they did not include amongst them millowners from Cawnpore. I 
do not know if the Millowners’ Associations of Ahmedabad and of 
Bombay did ask their feUow-brethren m Cawnpore to join them or UOt, 
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but if this present plight of the industiT is allowed to continue without 
any assistance from the Government of India, wmere they can give very 
substantial assistance to stem the tide, I feel that it may not be many 
months before Cawnpore, Madras and other parts of India, which have 
cotton mills, feel the pinch unmistakably. But, Sir, the mills in 
Gawnpore have a special advantage over the mills in other parts of 
India, especially in the Bombay Presidency. Being perhaps nearer to 
the headquarters of the Government of India, they have the best and 
the largest custom of the Government of India and it is possible that, 
owing to this, orders are on their books, and owing to the prospect of 
these orders continuing, they may not feel the pinch which the average 
mill in ike Bombay Presidency feels by having to dispose of its wares 
In the open market. 

Sir, I, as representing my constituency, appreciate this privilege 
which the ballot box has given me of drawing again the attention of 
the Government of India to the growing serious condition of the Indian 
textile industry and I only hope that my appeal will not fall on deaf 
ears or on unsympathetic ears. 

In his replies to several questions in this House the Honourable the 
Commerce Member referred Honourable Members to two things, either 
to the reply given by His Excellency the Yiceroy to the deputation 
which waited on him last month or to the debate on the motion for 
adjournment in the Bombay Council in connection with the critical 
condition of the textile industry. I propose, Sir, to take a few of the 
salient points on which His Excellency the Viceroy depended for his 
refusal to the millowners’ deputation to do anything at piesent in con- 
nection with the removal of the cotton excise duy. I do not overlook 
that the main object and request of that deputation, Sir, were not the 
suspension of the excise duty but its abolition. His Excellency the 
Viceroy said that he fully realised that the cotton industry was one 
of the greatest and certainly the most typical Indian industry in India. 
With that description of that industry We would all agree. He further 
admitted : 

I'iiat the Goverametit of India are pledged to abolish the excise duty as soon 
as financial considerations permitted. ' ^ 

He proceeded : 

We stand by the letter and spirit Of that pledge. The excise duty must go and 
I do not propose at this stage to occupy time by discussing whether or not it can be 
theoretically justified. ’ * 

That confirmation of the several pledges given by previous Viceroys 
and Finance Ministers, I take it, strengthens my hand in the appeal 
that I extend to the Treasury Benches to-day. His Excellency pro- 
ceeded, Sir, to take a brief survey of the textile industry and reminded 
the deputation : 

That the industry was passing through a crisis which was common to the textile 
industry of the whole world.'' 

He said : 

There must be some general causes at work " 

^nd he concluded : 

** The price of cloth is still out of relation to the prices of other commodities." 

He finally said that with a lower price for cotton he expected that 
cheaper cloth would be available to the consumer by inference I 
conclude that he hoped that then the industry will begin to experience 
normal times. But in the following paragraph, Sir, he referr^ to what 
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he called the particular' problem of the textile industry in India. He 
said : 

' * The result *has been an iuex-ease in the production of cloth. ■' ^ 
lie also pointed out that imports, though they are still below the pre-war 
level, are beginning to revive and that he found that last year the total 
amount of cloth offered for sale in India, inclusive of the estimated pro- 
duction of the handlooms, was very nearly up to the pre-war level. In 
fact, my inference from that part of his reply was that India, according 
to His Excellency the Viceroy, was producing more than before the war 
and hence the present difficulty. I wish to pause here for a moment, 
if I may, to put another construction which I think can very safely be 
put on these words. Before the war, or rather during the war, when 
the Commerce Department had a Committee which was called the 
Standard Cloth Committee, I remember. Sir, that the figures put before 
us were that about 45 to 48 per cent, of the total consumption of cloth 
was manufactured in India. It is natural that during the war, in 
common with other countries especially Japan, we have had an increase 
in our looms and spindles in the cotton mills. But we are still very far 
from reaching anything like even the 75 or 80 per cent, of the require- 
ments of India that we ought to produce and that we can produce in 
this country with cotton at our very doors — surplus cotton which we 
must export — and with trained labour of a certain standard alsoi avail- 
able to us. I am therefore rather disappointed that His Excellency the 
Viceroy should have thought that the blame for the present crisis should 
be that we are progressing in the direction of making India self-reliant 
and independent of imports from outside. I do not venture to say 
whether His Excellency really meant to criticise this activity of India, 
But I wish to point out that, if we are increasing our local production 
and if, owing to various world factors, it is found that there is a certain 
depression in the trade which is common all over the world, the relief 
that should be given by any Government which can be said to be either 
a paternal or real Government in the interests of the people would be 
to see if the imports which are being dumped in this market or are really 
hitting the genuine production of this country should not be prevented 
from do-ing so. But this, again, Sir, is a very broad and a very wide 
subject, perhaps a debatable one. I only wish to refer to it. I do not 
wish to follow it up because it is not necessary for the purpose of my 
Eesolution before the House. 

His Excellency next went on to the question of remedies and he 
said : 

'' I reeo^ise, therefore, the force of your appeal. I do not think — ^nor, unless- 
I am much mistaken, do you claim — that the abolition of the cotton excise duty is all 
that is necessary to restore the industry" to health. But your plea is that even a 
reduction of 9 pies per pound in the cost of production will give some relief to the 
industry. ' ^ 

I personally, Sir, very much appreciate the -anxiety of His Excellency 
the Viceroy to ensure that, when a deputation waits on His Excellency,, 
the relief that should be available to that industry should be such as 
will be far-reaching, thorough-going and not half-hearted. But, Sir, 
Hie deputation simply went to pray that the handicap which was put on 
the industry, not at the request of the Government of India but absolutely 
against the wishes of the Government of India and at the dictation of 
what to-day either <n:ightly or wrongty but certainly is looked upon as a 
competitor of the Indian mills, namely, Lancashire, should first be' 
abolished^ I feel, Sir, that His ExceUeney the Viceroy absolutely meagt' 
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'vvlia.t he said when he expressed his anxiety that the relief to the 
industry should be more than the mere abolition of the excise duty. 
But it is difficult to understand why, when His Excellency’s intentions 
were so good and so beneficial to the industry, His Excellency desisted 
from agreeing to what, indeed, lie could and, I subinit, he should have 
complied with. With that part. Sir, His Excellency dealt in the follow- 
ing sentences. With your permission, I will read three or four of these 
sentences : 

As I have said, I recognise the strength of this plea and I and my Govern- 
ment have again considered most carefully whether we could not meet you in this 
matter. It is with real regret that I have to inform you that we have come to th© 
conclusion that vre cannot grant the request. I hardly think, indeed, that you have 
realised what that request means. You ask us to take action now in the middle of the 
'financial year before the year has fully declared itself and before the commitments and 
the prospects of nest year are fully knowm. You suggest that at a time of this 
uncertainty the Government should remit a source of revenue which brings us in 
Es. 2 erores. It is only in the most eseeptionai circumstance, exceptional to a degree 
' •which it is difficult to envisage, that a Government would be justified in adopting such 
a course. The time for taking stock of prospects is the time of the preparation of 
the Budget. Then and then only can a proper estimate be made of future prospects 
of revenue and charges. This decision indicates no lack of sympathy with the industry, 
no want of wi.ll to help it in its difficulties and no lack of desire to see the remoyal 
of the excise duty. As you have been told again, we are pledged to take the excise 
duty ofi and we will take it offi as soon as financial considerations permit. ^ ^ 

I hope, Sir, to place a few more facts before the House to-day why the 
Government of India should take action in the middle of the year and 
why it is incumbent on the Government of India, if they really wish 
well, not only to those engaged in the industry but to the whole of the 
trade in those parts where this industry is the most important occupa- 
tion of the citizens, to accept this Resolution. The extra duty, Sir, 
works out not to 3| per cent, as it originally did and was meant to, but 
it works out to-day to something like 8f per cent, of the cost of pro- 
duction of the Indian mills. I will explain it very fully to the Honour- 
able the Commerce Member. I shall read now from a part of the 
address to His Excellency the Viceroy. It runs as follows : 

Wben tbe Honourable the Finance Member met the Millowners^ Association on 
the 2nd July, he ^vas given details of the incidence of this 3^ per cent, excise duty on 
our industry. At present this excise duty represents on an average three-fourths of an 
anna per pound of cloth as compared with a little over one-quarter of an anna per 
pound in 1913. The reason for this is that the prices of cloth have considerably 
increased owing to the increased price of cotton, coal, stores, increased taxation, 
higher w^ages, shorter hours of labour and heavier interest charges. It may interest 
Your Excellency to know that locally made shirtings which were sold in 1913 at about 
8 annas per pound now cost 18 annas per pound to produce due to the high price of 
cotton. The result is that the Government of India are collecting 2^ times more 
duty than in 1914 owing to the increase in the price of raw cotton and other charges 
in the^ manufacture of cloth. If the prices had remained the same as in 1914 the 
collection from the excise duty would not have been more than 90 lakhs instead of 210 
lakhs as now* collected by the Government of India. The injustice of this duty is 
that the Government of India benefits from the increased east of production and the 
levy of import duties on machinery stores and accessories which up to 1914 were 
admi-tted free, a position which it is submitted cannot under any circumstances be 
described as either equitable or fair. The excise duty represents about 8| per cent, 
of the cost of our production, i.e., after omitting cost of the raw materiaL^^ 

Now, Sir, owing to the world conditions referred to by His Excellency 
the Viceroy, thanks perhaps to the policy of the Finance Member of coii' 
trolling prices in this country, partly perhaps due \p his policy of con- 
traction of currency in the country, the result, Sir, to-day is that the 
buying power of the Indian people is considerably reduced. My Honour- 
able friend questions that. I will not give him my opinion, which he may 
not value 
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The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett (Finance Member) : Give me the 
Bombay Millowners’ opinion. 

Sir Pnrshotamdas Thaknrdas' : No, but I will give him what Barclay's 
Bank Weekly Bulletin, dated July 1925, says under the heading India r 

In both, eoniitries — that is, Japan and India — the ouput has- been stimulated 
by the fact that as the prices of Indian food grains have not risen proportionately 
to the general increase in the cost of living, the purchasing power of the Indian culti- 
vator has been adversely afCeeted — I hope the honourable Finance Member recognises 
who the Bditor is — and therefore he has been buying a larger quantity of Lidian 
and Japanese textiles and less of the finer but more expensive productions of the 
Xiancasliire mills. ’ ^ 

The Editor is pointing out why Lancashire's exports to India do not have 
as ready a market as they want. I quote them for the purpose of show- 
ing that the buying power of the people has. been admitted to be eo33>- 
siderably reduced. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett : You said that it bad been re- 
duced by certain actions of the Government. It does not say anything 
of the sort. 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas : Well, I will then read from the begins 
ning. It says : 

In considering Indians trade figures, it should be remembered that, in general, 
Indian prices have remained comparatively stable during the past year, and, in fact, 
since the Armistice, have shown less variation than gold prices, this greater stability,, 
as pointed out by the Finance Minister in introducing the Indian Budget at the end 
of February last, having been influenced by the Government's policy in regard to iht 
exchange. ' ^ 

Does that now conuect the- two ? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett : I do not think it does. 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas : May I pass this^ journal on to you ?- 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett : I have seen it. 

* The Honourable Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas : Now, Sir, owing to 
this — tills is the fourth monsoon that the country is passing thro/igh, 
and at least the past three monsoons have been, if not good, fairly 
normal — and in spite of the three normal monsoons, the buying pover 
of the Indian people has been so much reduced that to-day of the locrily 
manufactured goods twelve crores worth of pieeegoods are lying in 
Bombay and Aiimedabad alone, awaiting buyers. The - mills find that 
compared with the prices of cotton and with the other charges they 
have -to pay, they cannot make both ends meet, but they are dropping 
money. In Bombay 11,500 labourers have been trown out of employ- 
ment, owing to five mills having closed down. Four mills have given 
notice of closing down, and these four mills when they close down will 
throw out of employment 8,000 more hands.- In Ahmedabad two mills 
have closed down, and six mills are reported to be on the market for 
©ale. Further, Sir, we got news yesterday of a strike in Bombay 
affecting 12 mills, and w^hieh means that very nearly 12,00fi more people 
will be out of employment. Putting the- figure at the lowest, 30,000 
mill hands are out of employment to-day, owing to either the closing 
down of mills or owing to mill hands having gone on strike. My Honour- 
alile friend over tSere, who is so much interested in labour, asks aJ 
question regarding wages. Under these extremely difScult circumstances, 
^nd finding in the Government of India a gover nmen t which hag a heart; 
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of steel and very diffteiilt to move, a government v'hich in spite of the 
nnanimous opinion of this House, as far as the non-official element was 
concerned, restored the grant which would have enabled them to collect 
the excise duty, the millowners said to the labourers, We must either 
cut down wages or close the mills/ ^ I am sure even my two energetic 
friends of labour in this House will admit that millowners have not done 
it out of sheer fun or avoidably. They made it abundantly clear that 
if they got the relief to which ihej were entitled from the Government 
of India, and which indeed is being kept back from them in a manner 
which in their eyes is absolutely unjustifiable, they would forthwith 
restore this cut. 

Mr. Chaman Lall : Will the Honourable Member tell this House 
the number of mills, or the proportion of mills which are not working 
a loss to-day ! 

Sir Pursliotamdas Thakurdas : The number of mills not working 
at a loss to-day is approximately given to me as about 25. I propose to 
go on the figures I have from the Honourable representative ot the 
Millowners Association. It is possible that the information of my friend 
here may vary a little, but the point is whether at this juncture, when 
the majority of the mills find themselves absolutely in an impossible 
position to carry on operations, and have to close down, whether this 
House should not again recommend to the Governor General in Council 
that he should suspend the recovery of the excise duty for the balance 
of this year. 

Sir, His Excellency the Viceroy said in his speech with regard to 
the decision not to do anything at present : 

The decision merely illustrates that prudence which it is incumbent on every 
government to exercise in relation to its finances.^* 

With all due respect to His Excellency the Viceroy, I submit that 
the real dictates of prudence at this juncture is not that the Government 
should take an over-cautious view, but that the Government of India 
should extend their assistance at this very juncture. I am sure, Sir, 
that it will be admitted that prudence needs that prevention be regarded 
as better than cure. When the coal grading Select Committee Eeport 
was before this House, I pointed out to the Commerce Member that that 
was one instance where the Government of India would do nothing or 
very little indeed when the trade pleaded T^ith them to take some pre- 
ventive measures and stop further rot setting into the coal trade. The 
Honourable Commerce Member said we were then passing through the 
war period. What is the result ? Whilst the Government of India 
did not heed what an important section of the trade wanted, they had 
to come out with a costly curative measure, a measure which may help 
the industry but which would take long to place the industry on the 
basis it was. 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes (Commerce Member) : May I 
rise to a point of explanation ? It would not be relevant to discuss 
the point the Honourable Member is now making, but I have not the 
least idea what he is talking about in saying we did not agree to the 

important suggestion made by an important section of the trade. 

« 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas ; Wagon supply to the coal trade, 
and especially to those Indian-owned mines. The Honourable the 
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Commerce Member cannot forget that quite so lightly. However, Sir, I trust 
that to-day, although it may be fairly late, it is not too late for the Q-overn- 
ment of India to extend to the cotton industry, which is admitted on 
all hands to be in a critical position, the help which I think is their 
birthright. The only question, Sir, is about finances. His Excellency 
the Viceroy said, when finances permit, the excise duty would be taken 
off. His Excellency the Viceroy said further that in the middle of u 
year you cannot find out where you stand in your finances. I, Sir, have 
had the painful duty of pointing out at the last budget time that the 
financial position of the Government of India had not only been 
strengthened adequately, but had, in my humble opinion, been 
strengthened beyond a point which was either necessary or justified, 
looking at the interests of the tax-payer in India. I pointed out that 
during the two years preceding the last the Honourable the Finances 
Member had set aside 11 crores to debt redemption. I do not include 
in this the 10 crores which this Assembly has voluntarily foregone by 
agreeing to the separation of the Railway Budget from the General 
Budget. If 3 -ou add those two together, during these years Government 
have set aside rupees 21 crores. I do not object to either of these, 
but I do not think it lies in the mouth either of the Government oE 
India or the Honourable the Finance Member to say, when it is a questiok 
of helping an important industry, an industry the importance of whi(»h 
has been admitted by His Excellency the Viceroy himself in such elo- 
quent terms, that you have not got the finances. When we were dis- 
cussing a few days back the Resolution regarding the liquor excise 
policy of the Government of India, my Honourable friend the Finance 
Member, very corectly, as soon as he got up, assured the House that he 
was not going to plead that the large revenues that the various Govern- 
ments in India at present receive from liquor excise should ^deter the 
Government of India from following the right policy. He put the em- 
barrassing financial aspect of the liquor excise question in the background. 
I had hoped that what happened in the case of the Liquor excise policy 
was also going to happen in the cotton excise 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett : Why do not the cotton mill- 
owners put the financial question in the background ? 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas : I do hope the Hononrable the 
Finance Member realises the difference between the two ; it is a great 
pity if he does not at this stage even. Both the sources of revenue, Sir, 
are not a credit to the Government of India. In fact, Sir, in the case 
of the cotton excise duty it has been said before now that that source of 
revenue is a humiliation to the Government of India. 

Mr. President : I would remind the Honourable Member of his 
time limit. 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas : I will finish in five minutes more. 
I wish, Sir, to indicate vfery briefly the various directions in which the 
policy of the Government of India in the Finance Department is such' 
as never to make the cotton excise duty likely to be removed if it is 
deft at what it is, namely, when the Government of India choose to find 
the funds. Take, Sir, the question of the opium policy. I have here a 
. reply given in th^ Council of State by the Honourable the Secretary of 
'the Finance Department saying that a Committee of the League of 
Nations which is to visit India shortly would be allowed to examine the 
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whole situation, and the Government of India would consider the stop- 
page of the export of opium to any country which abused the im* 
ported opium and let it drift into illicit channels and did not keep it 
confined to medicinal purposes. I do not quarrel with that decision. 
Sir, but what I wish to point out is that if you do all this for foreign 
countries, if you are prepared to sacrifice the revenues of the Goveim- 
ment of India for the purpose of inhabitants of foreign countries, have 
we not the first claim, cannot we ask you to redeem your promise, and 
cannot we at this critical juncture come to you and say, help us over 
the balance of the current year ? Next, Sir, is the question of the 
revenue and capital debits, a question on which this House recorded its 
opinion yesterday very adequately. There, Sir, is the question of iho 
policy of the Government of India in connection with all matters where 
capital expenditure is concerned. There, Sir, the policy followed has 
been an extra conservative policy of debiting all expenditure incurred 
in raising a long term loan to the revenue one or two years, and the 
result is that the surplus that we see is limited, in fact it depends upon 
what the Finance Member agrees to show us. It was only yesterday 
that this House agreed to a debit of 50 lakhs of rupees ; for what, Sir t 
For payment of opium grown last year. It is not a revenue expenditure 
at all ; still it is debited to revenue. There is the opium against it ; 
when per you sell that opium you realise its worth. In ordinary com- 
mercial firms and institutions. Sir, such outlay would be debited either to 
the opium account or suspense account. The Government of India 
take it ont of a yearns revenue and debit it to the revenue account. In 
this way I could go on multiplying the various methods in which the 
Government of India can make the money available if only they choose 
to do so. It only amounts to this, do the Government of India really 
mean to give relief, and I am sure if they do, with the 11 erores they 
set aside for debt redemption, and the 10 erores they set aside by the 
separation of the two Budgets, it does not liedn their mouths to say 
finance has come in their way. At this rate the money required for the 
abolition of the excise duty may never be available. I am looking 
forward to the Finance Member putting before us the actuals of last 
year which he said yesterday he would be able to give the House to- 
day. I claim the actuals of last year may perhaps be such as to permit 
him to give us this relief. The only question now is, will the Government 
of India act, when there is still time, according to all the advices they 
have received, or will they try to lock the door after the steed has 
flown ? I cannot help feeling that if, in spite of the various critical 
stages through which the industry is passing the Government of India 
plead that the state of the finances of the country do not permit them 
to give us this temporary relief for which we ask, it may still he possible 
that the Government of India in this matter are not free agents and 
have not got their Jiookum from the India Office. In conclusion, I 
wish to remind the Government of India of one thing. In Egypt the 
exci^ duty was abolished only when a national Government was establish- 
ed. We here in this House and the Indian public in general have been 
i^lamouring for an advance over the present state of reforms. It was 
my painful duty to put before the House why the commercial community 
were dissatisfied with the Government as it exists at present. If the 
excise duty, Sir, is not to be suspended even for six months in circum- 
stances like these which I have mentioned — and I s.m afraid I have 
bare justice to the very sej^ere crisis which is looming in the futurq 
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for the cotton industry — the cotton excise duty is not to be suspended 
even under these circumstances, the only conclusion one can come to 
is that it may only be a national Government that can give us what is 
due to us. I move my Eesolution. 

Hev, Dr, E. M, Macphail (Madras : European) : I feel in some 
diliiculty this afternoon in connection with this 
motion because I have all along disapproved of 
the cotton excise. {Honourable Members : Speak up 1 came out to 
India in the good old days when there were no import duties and no income- 
tax and the rupee was over I 5 . 6d. I remember quite well the time when 
the eurton duties were first spoken of. The Government at Home would not 
allow the Government here to charge duties upon cotton at all. I tliiiik 
it was in 1893 v/hen Lord Wolverhamption, then Sir Henry Fowler, was 
Secretary of State for India — I think it was then that the Government 
were allowed to bring in the cotton duties on condition that they put a 
countervailing excise duty on higher counts. If I remember aright, that 
was the time. Later on the Government here were allowed to raise the 
cotton duty without a corresponding countervailing duty being put on. 
Consequently now the tax is one purely for revehue. It is now not really 
a countervailing duty to any extent at all. Now, what I disapproved of 
in regard to the imposition of that tax was this. Though I was a .free 
trader, I felt it was not right for the Government at Horne under pressure 
from certain members of a political party in Parliament, representing a 
particular industrial interest, to compel people to accept free trade who do 
not want it. That was the feeling I had at the time, and the lesson I draw 
from that is that it is extremely undesirable to mix up industry and 
politics, I think it is one of the great dangers, if you adopt a protective 
policy in this country, that you will ha,ve any amount of log-rolling and that 
people in different industries will combine for the purpose of getting as 
much out of the national exchequer, and ultimately from the consumer, 
as possible. Another point to which I should like to draw the attention 
of Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas is the "fact that the reason why this 
cotton duty had to be imposed and w^hy the excise was imposed was the 
fall in exchange. As exchange came dov/n, the Government of India had 
more ami more to- get reverue from other sources and the only way that 
it was able to get revenue was by putting on import duties and raising 
these from time to. time as the rupee kept falling. Th^ rupee went on, 
as you know, falling until the mints v/ere closed in 1893. Prom that time 
somehow or other Is, 4d. has come to he regarded by son'e as a sacred 
number. I do not mean to detain the House, but what I want to say 
in connection with my difficulties is that while I wish to see this excise 
duty go I want to know where the money is going to come from, that 
we are to get in Madras. I have learnt since I came to this House that 
every province must look after its own interests. Now we in Madras feel 
very strongly that we have been very hardly used. We protested 
against the Meston Award unanimously in the Legislative Council. 

Iffir. N. M. Joshi : You got a lot of money last year. 

Eev. Dr, E, M. Macphail : Not nearly so much as we ought to have 
got. "We protested against the original Meston Award saying that we 
had been treated unfairly even then. But we have only received a mere 
fraction of what awarded and we consider in Madras that we have 
been the milch cow for the rest of India. I find that* my Honourable 
friend Mr. Dumasia approves of this because- he says Get it if you can 
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even by stealing AVe in Madras do not want to be robbed in order 
that the Bombay mill-owners or that other mill-owners may make something 
more. Now, I should be much happier in mj mind when voting for this 
Resolution if I were quite sure that things were so veiw bad as they are 
represented to be. We have not yet felt the pinch in Madras. 

Mr. N. M. Dumasia : You are very happy there, 

Rev. Dr. E. M. Macphail : We are very happy there in Madras. 
We have not yet felt the pinch. Sir Biirshotamdas Thakurdas prophesied 
that it is coming. I hope that he is a false pro])het. What I do feel is 
that until we know where we are going to get the money from, I am 
inclined not to support this motion, although I am strongly in favour 
of getting rid of the cotton excise as soon as we can. The constant way 
in which people ask Government to remit taxes without telling them 
how they are going to get the money reminds me of what a friend of 
mine, who was a student along with me, told me. 

Pandit Shamlal Nehru : Put a heavy duty on foreign liquor. 

Rev. Dr. E. M. Macphail : He had to write a discourse which was 
supposed to be of a popular nature and when he read it, the professor 
objected to the expression “ concrete illustration and said that it was 
not one which would be understood by the common man in the Church. 
Then the professor went on to say ‘‘ 1 would say ” and he paused. He 

went : “ 1 would say, I would say something else ” and that 

was the amount of help he gave to the student. He was not able to 
supply any other term which the student could use in place of the term 
that had been criticised. Now, until some one shows me, unless 
I can get some assurance, that we in Madras are not going to be deprived 
of what we have received so far, I shall not vote for this Resolution with 
any great enthusiasm, although I confess that all my instincts are in the 
direction of supporting the propostition that has been brought forward 
by Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi (Nominated Labour Interests) : On account of 
the difScult position in which the mill industry as well as the workers in 
the mill industry find themselves to-day, I ask for your indulgence, Sir, 
and I ask for the indulgence of this House when I make a few remarks . 
on this subject. At the very outset I express my approval of the Rose- * 
lution which the Honourable Member for the Indian Alereliants Chamber 
and Bureau has moved, but. Sir, although I approve of his Resolution 
I do not approve of the diagnosis of the situation which he has placed 
before this House. In the first place I do not think he has placed before 
this House the real causes and the most important causes of the present 
situation and in the second place I do not think the remedies which the 
millowners in Bombay have taken to meet this situation are also the right 
remedies which they ought to have taken. It has been said that the present 
situation in the Bombay mill industry is clue to the cotton excise duty. I have 
made it clear that I am against the cotton excise duty ; but, Sir/l do not 
know how if the cotton excise duty did not exist and if the import duty had 
not been eleven per cent., but was 7i per cent, there would have been any 
difference in the present situation to-day. After all therefore the cotton 
^eise duty is not the sole cause of the present situation iii the mill industry. 
Then, Sir, much was made of the Japanese competition. *As a matter of fact 
recentl}^ at Geneva I initiated a discussion on the labour conditions in 
India and the labour conditions in Japan and the inter-relation between 
L4DPI 
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the two. But, Sir, I believe people exaggerate the effect of the Japanese 
competition. If in certain respects labour conditions in Japan are 
worse than those in India, in certain other respects the labour conditions 
are much better. If the Japanese mills work longer hours than in India, 
Japanese wages are nearly double our wages. So naturally our industri- 
alists here have got some advantage. And moreover what is fche Japanese 
competition after all ? Japan imports into India not even two per cent, 
of the yarn which we produce here. Japan imports into India not more 
than 5 per cent, of the cloth \ve produce here. After all this Japanese 
competition is not therefore a very appreciable cause of the present 
situation of the mill industry in India. The same thing holds good about 
exchange. The present high exchange is not favourable to certain industries 
in India but at the same time the high exchange gives certain advantages 
to some other trades. Therefore when we mention these causes we must 
really go into the root of this question and make inquiries and find out 
how far these causes have really brought about the present position in the 
mill industry and the first and foremost is the very system on which the 
mill industry in Bombay and certain other trades is based. It is the 
agency system. Mr. Dumasia said that there is notliing wrong in the 
agency system which has been working for a number of years. 

Mr. N. M. Dumasia : I did not say so. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi : I am glad to hear that he did not say so. Here 
is a system in which a man becomes the chief man in the cotton industry 
simply because he is born of his father. Though he may not be fit for 
it, he becomes the real manager of the concern. Mr. Dumasia says that 
they have got expert managers. There may be expert managements, but 
who controls them ? The son of an agent becomes the controller simply 
because he is the son of his father. Then, Sir, there is another evil in 
this agency system. The agent is the really responsible man for the 
management of a concern. But he gets his commission on the production 
irrespective of the fact that he mismanages the concern. Now this system 
of the agent commission being based on production is a very wrong 
system. If there is any man in the concern who should take the respon- 
sibility, it is he ; but he shirks the re.sponsibility, he takes his commission 
on the production, while, when there are losses, it is the wage-earners in 
the industry who are made responsible for the losses. 

Mr. Kasturbhai Lalbhai : May I know, Sir, ho’vv many mills take their 
eommission on production ? Does the Honourable Member know that f 

Mr. N. M. Joshi : I know there are agents who are receiving com- 
mision on production*. * I challenge my Honourable friend to say that 
there are no mills workiug on this basis. 

Mr. Kasturbhai Lalbhai : I definitely say, Sir, that there are not 
more than two or three mills out of 84 mills in Bombay which take 
thmr commission on production. (An HonouraMe Member : “ only a 
couple. (Other Honourable Members : Withdraw, withdraw. ”) 

Mr. N. M. Joshi : Sir, I am not going to withdra^v. The present 
situation has arisen out of the past. You must remember that — 
the present situation is due to your past conduct. (An Honourable 
Member : ‘‘ What logic ? 

Then, Sir, there are other difficulties in the present situation— for 
instance, the overhead charges. A large number of mills in Bombay 
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are employing now a too highly paid European staff, although the industry 
has existed for more than fifty years. As long as you employ such 
highly-paid European staff, certainly you will make some losses. We 
talk of Indianization, Sir, as far as the Government Departments are con- 
cerned. But what about the Indianization of the industry which is mainly 
Indian f 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas : I am sorry to interrupt the Honour- 
able Member, but I must warn him that he is giving a very misleading 
picture here. If there is any industry where Indianization has been carried 
out, it is in the cotton mills of Bombay and Ahmedabad. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi : I also know much about many factories in Bombay, 
and I can say this, that I know full well one firm which manages about 12 
factories to-day, and I know that at least 11 of them have European 
managers. Therefore, ^-oiir overhead charges are very large. Reduce 
them. 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas : What is the percentage of these to the 
total mills now ? 

Mr. N. M. Joshi : I cannot say offhand. But many mill-owners have 
admitted that their machinery has grown old — ^they made huge profits during 
the war and are closing their mills now. The situation is due to the fact 
that they were not prudent. They did not save money to renew machinery. 
There were several factors, for instance, over-capitalization. A mill which 
was worth about 6 lakhs before the ^var was sold for 35 lakhs, and now 
that the company is not prosperous — I do not want to give any names — the 
mill has to "pay interest charges on 35 lakhs. Another mill w^orth about 
25 lakhs before the \var was j old ioi* 11-;. 1 crore and 50 lakhs. Another 
mill worth 3 lakhs was sold for 60 lakhs. Now they have to bear heavy 
interest charges. Certainly this is a matter which requires to be inquired 
into. Then, Sir, the mill industry made huge profits during the war 
amounting to 36 erores. What did the millowners do to create an industry 
for making their own mill stores ? Nothing. They talk of Swadeshism 
and protecting our industries. With 36 erores of rupees in their hands 
I am quite sure they should have been able to make all their stores in 
India. I will ask another quet^tion. After all, if the Japanese compete 
with us and if the English compete with us, their labour is trained. What 
have the Bombay millowners done to train their labour f There is only 
one college, the Victoria Technical Institute. Who attend that college t 
The sons of people ^vho want their sons to become weaving masters and 
spinniijg masters and managers. What has the Bombay mill industry done 
to train the ordinary millhand ? You go to England and see what is being 
done there. 

Pandit Shamlal Nehru : What have you done 

Mr. N, M. Joshi : I am doing something. ^ 

Mr. President : I have allowed the Honourable Member to go on, but 
die must remember that the issue before the House is a very narrow one. 
Perhaps the Honourable Member was not in the House when I explained 
that Honourable Members should confine themselves to the one issue 
namely, the suspension of the cotton excise duty for this year and not 
go into other matters. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi : Sir, I do not propose to go into other matters very 
long, but I may just mention some cause.^ which have produced the present 
situation .... 
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Mr. President : The Honourable Member should discuss reasons for 
or- against the question that is before the House. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi : That is what I am doing, Sir. I am trying to meet 
some of the arguments placed before the House by some of my friends. 

Mr. President : If the Honourable Member continues to argue in that 
strain, I shall have to stop him from continuing. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi : I am not doing that, Sir. Now the present situation 
is due to the incompetence of the Bombay millowners. The very fact that 
they have now tried to meet the situation, difficult as it is, by reducing the 
wages of the workers in Bombay sho\vs their incompetence. 

Mr. President : The ^Honourable Member must understand what the 
question before the House is. The question is whether the cotton excise 
duty should be suspended for the year 1925 or not. That is the sole ques- 
tion. The question of the competence or incompetence of the millowners 
is not at all relevant. 

Mr. N. M. JosM : I am just trying to meet some of the arguments 
given by my Honourable friend. 

Mr. President : If the Honourable Member thinks that other Members 
nave introduced irrelevant mattei\s in their speeches and therefore he is 
also entitled to do so by way of reply, he is very much mistaken. I have 
made it clear more than once that I will not allow the discussion on this 
Resolution to drift into questions outside its scope. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi I bow to your decision, Sir. My attitude is this^ 
that the suspension of the excise duty asked for will not be a cure for the 
present situation but a better cure for the present situation is an inquiry 
into the present situation itself. I was driven 'to the argument that the 
millowmers are incompeteiit and cannot manage their industries well, and 
the reason given by me was that they have tried to meet the situation by 
reducing wages ; arid on that point, Sir, I will only read one small quota- 
tion — with your indulgence — and that will sum up my whole point. The 
quotation is not from a labour man but from Mr. Henry Ford, one of the 
largest industrialists in the world : 

Cutting wages is the easiest and most slovenly way to handle a situation, not 
to speak of its being an inhuman way. It is in fact throwing upon labour the incom- 
petency of the managers of the business. If we meet with a depression, that is a 
challenge to every manufacturer to put liis brains into the business, to overcome by 
management what other people try to overcome by wage reduction. To tamper with 
wages before all else is changed is to evade the real issue ; and if the real issue is 
tackled first, no reduction of wages may be necessary. That has been my experience. 
The immediate practical point is that in the process of adjustment someone will have 
to take the loss, and who can take the loss except those who have something which they 
can afford to lose ? But the expression ‘ take a loss ’ is rather misleading. Eeally 
no loss is taken at all. It is only giving up of a certain part of the past profit in 
order to gain more in the future. 

?vry point \h this. If the present situation is to be relieved, it cannot be 
relieved by removing the cotton excise duty. Let the cotton excise duty 
be suspended ; I am in favour of it. But let the millowners withdraw 
their notices about reduction of wages, because the notices show their 
incompetence according to Henry Ford. And, secondly, I request Gov- 
ernment to make an inquiry into the whole situation of this industry. We 
all want this biggesib industry of our country^ to be put upon a sound basis. 
I want it to be placed upon a ^und basis even in the narrower interest 
of the yyqrking classes of Bombay. Sir, to-day 
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Mr. President : The Honourable Member has exceeded his time 
limit. (Mr. N. M. Joshi began to say something.) Order, Order. Your 
time is up. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett (Finance Member) : Sir, you have 
ruled — and quite naturally— that the discussion on this Resolution must 
be confined to the question of the suspension of the duty. I shall find it 
a little difficult fully to comply with your ruling, though I shall do my 
very best, because my whole case is that it is a distinction without a 
difference. Suspension of the excise duty now^ means nothing else than 
abolition of the excise duty as from now. There is no distinction possible 
between the two. The Honourable Mover of this Resolution did not make 
any very definite attempt to show that the two were distinct and he let 
it be seen clearly in parts of his arguments that he was only calling it 
suspension, because he vras not allowed by you to call it abolition. 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas : My Resolution calls it suspension 
only, iSir. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett : The Resolution calls it sus- 
pension in order to come within the rules of the House and I say that 
suspension and abolition are exactly the same things. It is pure waste 
of time to use the four extra letters ‘ susp \ The word should be end.’^ 
If you want to hang this thing up, it is kinder to it and to everyone to 
hang it up for good and all. 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas : It is high time you did it. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett : I am afraid I must ask the 
House to follow me in an argument to show that you cannot distinguish 
between abolition and suspension. The Resolution can have no 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya (Allahabad and Jhansi Divisions : 
Non-Muhammadan Rural) : May I ask the Honourable Member, Sir. to 
assume that the House accepts his view and tell us why it should not be 
done ? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett : I think I shall be out of order, 
Sir, if I argue why the duty should not be abolished as from now. 
Let us look at the position which must ^rise. Supposing the Government 
were to accept this Resolution, as from now onwards for the rest of 
the financial year the duty would not be collected, but it would be part 
of the hypothesis that the Government would have to begin to collect 
the. duty again on the 1st of April 1926. First of all, perhaps not the 
most important objection, we would have a staff costing abou’’ Rs. 70,000 
to Rs. SO, 000 a year entirely unemployed. We might possibly find a little 
use for some of them in other directions, but broadly speaking we should 
have to pay the whole of that staff for doing nothing for six mouths, 
because ex hypothesi it has got to be employed again on the 1st of 
April. 

Now, what about the financial x)Osition ? I have not heard any figure 
mentioned so far, but my estimate of the loss in the current year of 
duty ^vould be between Rs. 80 and Rs. 90 lakhs. We should lose that in 
the current year. So far as the yield of tne ctuxy m jne ciirronx year is 
concerned, that is the amount of loss, but that is not the end of it. 
I think it was Mr. Dumasia who said that "there were Rs. 12 crores 
worth of stock at present unissued. Now, the duty is payable not at 
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the moment of production in Bombay, but at the moment of issue from 
the mill. The millowners would take very great care, being the wise 
men they are, even if Mr. Joshi is right, as I believe he is right, in some 
of his criticisms, the millowners, would take very great care that there 
were no stocks of any kind unissued on the 1st of April 1926. We should 
therefore lose the duty not merely on the production between now and 
the 1st of April 1926 Wt also on the whole of the amount now in stock. 

I estimate that the extra duty will at least be a further Rs. 50 lakhs. 
This would mean a loss of Rs. 50 lakhs in the Budget of next year. Now, 
look at the position of the mills. They are suffering, among other things, 
from overproduction. Their difficulty is to get rid of their stocks. Here 
you propose for six months to suspend the collection of duty. You 
give Uiem a direct incentive to produce as much as possible in the next 
six months and close down on the 1st of April. Is that good fc>r any 
industry ? It is obviously most undesirable from the point of view of 
the industry itself and it will be a very unkind thing from the point of 
view of the industry to suspend this duty just for six months if you 
intend to impose it again on the 1st April. 

I pass for a moment to the question of the cost on this year’s Budget. 
Sir Purshotamdas said, or rather it was well said for him, that we could 
easily beg, borrow or steal from other quarters in order to find money 
with which to get rid of the excise duty. 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas : Sir, I should like to be reminded 
as to who said it for me. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett : Mr. Dumasia said that. He put 
Sir Purshotamdas’ more elegant language into something nearer the 
truth. 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas : Is that the Finance Member’s con- 
struction or did Mr. Dumasia say he was speaking for me ? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett : If the Honourable Member had 
had the courtesy to be present and listen to and follow Mr. Dumasia, ’s 
speech, it would not have been necessary to ask this question. The 
proposal is that I should beg. I.am not sure whether I have got to beg 
from Madras ; I have got to borrow from,, capital large sums to spend on 
revenue and I have got to steal from the sinking fund. I have no 
doubt that I should be capable of doing it for the Honourable Member 
if he really employed me for that purpose, hut he will have to wait 
until he gets his representative Government before he gets anybody 
to do that. I cannot find this money except out of the Budiret of the 
year. I must assiune that the Budget as it stands is the Budget 
for the year. We do not yet know how the year is going to turn out. 
It is true that so far we have had a fairly good monsoon and if we get 
some rain in the next fortnight in Northern India, it may be a very 
good monsoon. But as things stand, we really know no. more than we 
knew at the moment when we introduced the Budget, except that we 
have not got a thoroughly bad monsoon. So far as I have been able to 
study the estimates from the results of the first four months, T see no 
reason to modify m any large direction the estimate that was made at 
•the time when the Budget was introduced. It is true that as the result of 
action taken by this House yesterday, there is a possibility of an addition 
of 17 lakhs to the apparent surplus. I should like to take this opportunity 
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of informing the House that, provided the Standing Orders can be sus- 
pended, we propose to introduce a supplementary estimate to-morrow 
to charge that sum to capital. Mr. Jamnadas Mehta will perhaps no 
longer accuse me of nott having a heart in view of this evidenee of 
change of heart. 

Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta : That is some consolation. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett : Now, the position, therefore, 
is that we see no reason to suppose on the figures before us that we 
should be safe in doing without this amount of revenue for the rest 
of the year. We should run a very serious risk of bringing to an end 
the period of budget surplus which began with 1923-24. 1 submit that 

that in itself would be most undesirable. But, quite apart from that, 
we ^re trenching to the extent of something like 50 lakhs on next year’s 
revenue even if we only suspend. And, in view of the facts that I have 
put before the House, I think it is perfectly obvious that the acceptance 
of this motion to-day must necessarily mean the abolition of the duty 
as from now. So that we should be short next year nor of 50 lakhs 
only but of 2 crores of what we are at present entitled to count as part 
of our revenue. I do not say either that I guarantee the House against 
the risk of the good fortune of having a surplus this year or that I 
guarantee the House against the risk of our having a surplus amountiug 
to 2 crores next year. I should, however, like to draw the attention of 
the House and of the Bombay Members who have been pressing for this 
suspension 

Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta : The whole House is pressing for this. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett : That remains to be seen. I 
wquld draw the attention of the Bombay Members who have been press- 
ing for (he suspension of this duty that the question could not possiblv 
have arisen at all if exchange had been at I 5 . 4d. If, as some of them hope, 
exchange is to be at Is. 4d. next year, we have to start the Budget with 
an apparent deficit of 3| crores approximately, simply as a result of the 
exchange being at I 5 . 4d. I do not know which they will prefer. But it 
is quite obvious that this is not the moment at which we can consider the 
abolition of the duty unless we do so in entire disregard of the financial 
situation and of the financial possibilities. Whether we have a surplus 
or not next year, lies on the knees of the gods. If we have such a surplus, 
the question will arise how it is to be used and my friend Dr. Macphail’s 
problem has to be answered. Are we going' to use it for the reduction 
of the cotton excise duty or for other purposes ? Therefore, it is perfectly 
clear that the Honourable Member who moves this motion moves it in 
this form because he cannot move it, under the laws of the House, in an>y 
other form. But this motion means nothing else than the immediate 
abolition of thre duty. Let me just put again the position of the mill- 
owners. Supposing we were to agree to suspend this duty with a clear 
understanding that it was expected to be reimposed on the 1st of April. 
Tiiey would say — I think quite rightly — when it came to March : You 
assisted us a little bit in our difficulties. You have given us some little 
temporary relief and now jow propose to come back and hit us again. 
It will be the last straw if you reimpose the duty now.” I put it to the 
House that neither the House nor the Government •could conceiveably, 
however serious our financial situation might be short of a real calamity, 
reimpose this duty next April if they suspend it now. 
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Now, if the Honourable Mover means anything by this motion that is 
really temporary, I suggest that what he is asking is that this House 
should give a subsidy to the cotton mill industry — that it should give a 
subsidy the amount of which would be approximately the amount that we 
might expect to collect from the cotton excise duty, say 130 or 140 lakhs. 
This is a proposal to give a subsidy of about 140 lakhs to the mill industry 
in view of its difficult situation. If the emergency is sucli as to require 
that that industry should receive a subsidy, I submit that the ouly proper 
way to approach the question would be to ask the House to vote such a 
subsidy direct and not to get at it by these indirect means. Just look 
what this indirect means involves. It has already been pointed out that the 
mills in the Carnatic do not suffer at present from the excise duty. I 
notice that one mill there recently paid 10 per cent, interim dividend. This 
suspension of the excise duty would go to assist that mill just as much 
as the mills in Bombay, where the situation is certainly very difficult. Tbe 
mills in Cawnpore would equally receive the benefit of this subsidy if given 
in this roundabout form. They admittedly do not require it and they 
do not certainly require it even to the extent that the mills in Ahmedabad, 
where the situation is difficult, do feel some need for assistance. I say, 
therefore, that if we were going to deal with the situation in any way 
on the lines suggested by the Mover, it ought to be dealt with by means 
of a subsidy. I do not for a moment desire to suggest to the House 
that the situation is so grave as to require the very heroic measure of a 
subsidy. 

I have seen comparisons made between the situation in India and the 
situation in respect to the coal industry in Great Britain. And it has 
been suggested that if Great Britain could afford to have a crisis grave 
enough for a subsidy, why not India also ? I do not think anybody would 
suggest that the situation here is at all comparable to the situation that 
arose in Great Britain, when you had a grave emergency whi(;h threatened 
the whole of the fabric of the industrial life of Great Britain. Nor do I 
think anybody would suggest that special subsidy to an industry of that 
sort is a precedent which we should be in a hurry to follow. It was 
obviously a temporary and a dangerous expedient adopted in a grave 
emergency and our attitude towards it ought surely to be that we should 
thank God that Providence has put us in such a position that we do not 
require to follow that undesirable precedent. 

Now, thus far I have dealt wdth the question of suspension and 1 have 
tried to prove that it is absolutely equivalent to abolition. The Govern- 
ment could not take a decision of this House to-day in favour of the 
Resolution as being other than an expression of the view of this House 
that the excise duty ought to be abolished forthwith without reference to 
financial considerations and wfithout reference to any of the other claimants 
on any possible budget surplus : and they would naturally ])e guided by 
the results of such a decision in any consideration that they might give 
to the position that will arise next March when the Budget is under con- 
sideration. I hope I have convinced the House that suspension and abo- 
lition are identical. I will try, Sir, to keep within your ruling by continu- 
ing my argument in a slightly cryptic form. The effect of this Resolution 
would be that we ^ive up the duty irrespective of our budget position. 
I should like to quote the words of His Excellency the Viceroy which have 
already been mentioned by the Mover in regard to this proposal that' in 
the middle of the financial year we should act as is suggested : 
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I recognise tlie strength of your plea and my Governniont have again considered 
most carefully whether we could not meet you in this matter. It is with real regret 
that I have to inform you that we have come to the conclusion that we cannot 
grant the request. I hardly think indeed that you have realised what that request 
means. You ask us to take action now in the middle of the financial year before 
the year has fully declared itself and before the commitments and the prospects of the 
next year are fully known. You suggest that at a time of this un'^ortainty the Govern- 
ment should remit a source of revenue which brings ns in 2 crores. It is only in ths 
most exceptional circumstance, exceptional to a degree which it is difficult to envisage, 
that a Government would be justified in adopting such a course. The time for taking 
stock of prospects is the time of the preparation of the Budget. Then and then only 
can a proper estimate be made of future prospects of revenue and charges. This 
decision indicates no lack of sympathy ^vith the industry, no want of will to help it in 
its difficulty and no lack of desire to see the removal of the excise duty.'^ 

But he continues, this is based obviously on financial considera- 
tions. 

Now I would put it to the House that one of the great advantages 
that have accrued from the Eeforms of 1921 has been the fact that 
very much greater attention has been paid to the figures of the annual 
Budget. It has become, what it was not alv/ays before, a recognised 
objection to a proposal that it was brought up in the middle of the year 
and was not brought up at the proper moment in connection with the 
Budget. The Public Accounts Committee and the Standing Finance 
Committee have been setting their faces against any proposals, mdess 
they are absolutely unavoidable, made in the ;course of the year, 
and the - importance of sticking strictly to the financial programme has 
been impressed upon everyone. I had occasion just the other day to 
tell my Honourable friend, Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, that the 
middle of the year was not a moment at which I could reasonably take 
up the question of an increased grant to the Benares Hindu University, 
and that the matt^ must be taken up at the next Budget. I had to 
say much the same to Sir Hari Singh Gour with regard to the Delhi 
University and to Dr. Ziauddin with regard to the Aligarh University. 
The right time to come before this House and before Government for 
this sort of thing is the time of the Budget, and I may add that it is 
a doctrine that is absolutely essential to the proper working of the 
Finance Department. Otherwise the position of the Finance Department 
would quickly become intolerable. I would refer, for example, to the 
Army Budget. Whit would be our position if it were not strictly 
recognised that new proposals must come up in connection with a new 
Budget ? 

The speech which has been quoted from more than once of His 
Excellency the Viceroy, in regard to this question, really covers the 
whole of the ground. He repeated in very solemn terms the pledge that 
has very frequently been made with reference to the cotton excise duty. 
He stated that the Government of India had every intention of getting 
rid of this duty as soon as financial considerations permitted. He did 
not even stop to justify the tax against some of the accusations that were 
made against it. Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas has made one or two 
of such accusations again to-day, and also Mr. Dumasia. Sir Purshotam- 
das Thakurdas said that the tax originally represented only 3-| per cent, 
but had now become of the cost of production. He does not, I thinls;, 
suggest, that the tax has increased beyond 3-| per <jent. of the cost of 
production including raw material. It started by being 3J per cent, 
'and it is still ol per cent, of the cost inclining raw material. In so far 
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as there is protection in the case of the cotton duties exactly the same 
applies to the 11 per cent, import duty. The protection that the cotton 
mill industry gets in this country is T-J per cent., and I have never heard 
them say that that protection has been doubled because prices have 
doubled. That is what Ms argument amounted to. Sir Purshotamdas 
Thakurdas also had something to say about the buying power of the 
people being reduced. I would ask him, if the bujdng power of the 
people has been so enormously reduced, how is it then that they im- 
ported 90 crores worth of precious metals in the last yea,r f The obvious 
reason why they did it was because Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas ’s 
piecegoods weie too expensive and cotton was too high. It does not 
for a moment show that the buying power was less, but it shows Lbat the 
people vrere unwilling to buy cotton goods in such- quantities as they 
might otherwise have done, owing to the high price of cotton. Attacks 
have also been made on the cotton excise duty as being a capital levy. 
It is what it calls itself an excise duty. It was originally a counter- 
vailing duty. It is now an excise duty which does not in any way act 
as a countervailing duty as compared with the 11 per cent, duty on 
imports. It is said that it has no precedents. -I would" remind the 
House that only in this very year in the British Budget there has been 
introduced an excise duty on artificial silk which is exactly comparable 
to tMs excise duty, with this exception that that is a countervailing duty 
and this is not. 

I do not want to defend the cotton excise duty from attacks 
which are justified against it, but I do feel that it is necessary to say 
something in reply to the accusations that are frequently made against 
it of being an unheard of abominable tax. It is a tax which I think 
everyone in this House desires to see disappear at the very earliest 
possible moment, because it has a very bad Mstory. I yield to none in 
the desire to see it go at the earliest possible moment, but it must I 
think go with reference to our financial position. It cannot go simply 
because there is temporary difficulty in the cotton mill industry. 

It is not suggested that the suspension or abolition of the cotton 
excise duty would be anjdihing more than a temporary and very slight 
palliative for the difficulties in which the cotton industry finds itself in 
Bombay and Ahmedabad. It would not in any way get to the root of 
those difficulties. That was admitted quite freely by speakers in this 
House arguing in favour of the disappearance of this tax six months^ 
ago. It is quite obvious that the difficulties are very much bigger and 
more serious and that they cannot be even touched simply by a reduction 
of me excise duty. 

As x^egards ihe question of examination into the industry, I may 
remind Mr. JosLi that the miilowners were asked when they visited Ilis- 
Excellency the Viceroy to express their views on the subject of an im- 
mediate inquiry by the Tariff Board into the extent to which the 
industry requires protection, and that is really the question that does 
very much want ioc'dng' into. The question is to what extent does the 
industry require protection. Is it protected sufficiently or too much or 
too little at the present time ? Does it require special protection against 
competition from special quarters ? 

c 

.Mr. Chaiaasi Lall : May I ask the Honourable Member whether he- 
k. prepaid to aimo-i ia ce an. inqimy of that kind now ? 
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The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett : I am not in a position to make 
any announcement on the subject, but it roust be remembered that the 
miilowners were asked whether they would like such an inquiry on the 
24th August. No reply has been received. 

I am not quite sure why a reply has not been received, but it does 
seem to the Government that that would be the proper way to advance 
towards a solution of the difficulties for which this motion offiers a 
quite unacceptable palliative, which would obviously not put the in- 
dustry in a positon to stand a reimposition of the duty six months hence 
if it cannot stand it to-day .... 

Mr. Ohaman Lall : I do not wish to interrupt the Honourable Member 
again, but is he aware that we, in the interests of the workers, want an 
inquiry ? Numbers have gone on strike already. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett : It would in no way assist the 
distribution by way of subsidy (which this suspension would really in- 
volve) at all evenly among those who have to be helped. Obviously ibis 
is not a solution of the difficulty ; obviously this is not the way to reach 
our immediate object, to try and arrive at a solution, by the indirect, 
method of suspension, which really means abolition. I submit that the 
House would be making a considerable mistake if it votes for this 
Resolution in the existing circumstances. It is not in possession of the 
tacts ; it is not in possession of the financial facts either of this ^/ear or 
next year on which it could come to a conclusion whether or not action 
such as is proposed in the Resolution is justified. It is not now con- 
sidering the annual finances of the year and is not able to take into 
consideration the extent to which any surplus, if we are so luckj^- as to 
have a surplus, should be used in this direction or in some other direc- 
tion. I would suggest to the House that the proper time for this dis- 
cussion will be in connection with next year’s Budget. We can then 
take all the facts of the case’ into consideration, and if the miUowners 
have by then agreed to this inquiry, possibly the situation in regard to 
the cotton mill industry may be better known to the House. Let me 
in conclusion read the words that were used by His Excellency the 
Ciceroy in answering the deputation. His last words were these : 

The whole question is as to the time when the Government of India wiU be able 
to redeem their pledge. I refuse even to discuss the question of the excise duty which 
has been raised by Mr. V/adia, because I regard it as a matter outside luancasMre,^ 
outside every consideration except the financial consideration of India. ’ ^ 

And I should like to repeat what I said in this House six montl^ 
ago, that the Secretary of State’s attitude in regard to this matter is 
not in question. If the Government of India were of opinion that the 
time had come for abolition of the duty, there would be no question of 
any kind of intervention from London. 

The pledge was made ; — continued Sis Excellency — ** we are bound by the 
Tsledge ; we stand by the pledge ; we are most anxious to carry it out, and for 
Sis Excellency I would be very glad if it came m my time, ag 
the Finance Member said ^ within Ms time, ' when it could be taken on. But it cannot 
be taken oi^ at tMs moment, but only when financial considerations permit, and ox 
course those are the considerations that we have to consider. 

I ask the House not to be led away by any other considerations im 
this matter than the consideration as to whether the moment has come 
at which we can completely get rid of this tax. If* they vote for the 
suspension, the Government can only take it as a vote for immediate 
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abolition, and naturally their decision on the facts, -whatever they may 
be next March, will be guided by any vote of that sort. But I submit 
the House would be very much wiser, all things considered, if they 
were to adjourn this debate and take the whole question up again in 
March. ® 

Several Eonouralle Menibers : I move that the question may now 
be put. 

Mr. Kasturbhai Lalbhai (Ahmedabad Millowners’ Association ; 
Indian Commerce) : Sir, I find myself in rather a difficult position in 
speaking on a subject with which I am intimately connected because it has 
been discussed so threadbare that I can say hardly anything about it which 
tliis House does not know. Again, the Eesolution being in the hands of 
such an able and prominent business man as Sir Purshotamdas Thakur- 
das, it needs very little from me to commend it to the House. Sir, Honour- 
able Members are well aware that this is the fourth time this subject 
has come up for discussion in one form or another. It has been before 
the public for the last two years and over. As far as the general public 
and the elected representatives of the people are concerned, they have 
demanded in unmistakable terms the abolition of this obnoxious duty. 
The Government and their highly placed, officials have not lacked in lip 
sympathy, but the time is passed when lip sympathy and pioua 
hopes can alleviate the situation. This is the third successive 
year of depression in the textile trade, the like of which has been 
rarely experienced. Assisted by the reserves laid down in good years, 
the industry has withstood the losses of the past three years, but unfor- 
tunately it is not in a position to-day to draw on its past reserves any 
longer, and unless something is done now and immediately, it will receive 
a set back from which it may not be easy to recover. 

Sir, it is becoming more and more difficult to take the Government 
Members at their word, I am sorry to make this charge against the offi- 
cials, but their consistent conduct leaves no choice to me but to level this 
charge and prove it. The Honourable Members are aware that during the 
last Simla Session the Honourable the Commerce Member gave an assur- 
ance that he would examine the case of hosiery with regard to the cotton 
excise duties, and at that time he reserved his judgment on this issue. 
After allowing him one full year, I put the question whether he had arrived 
at any conclusions and the simple answer came forward No.’’ Another 
instance, Sir. It has been proved to the satisfaction of the Honourable 
the Commerce Member that, under the present system of tariff valuations 
almost all the Ahmedabad mills are made to pay 4^ to per cent, of cotton 
excise duties. Last year I saw the Secretary, Commerce Department, and 
got a definite assurance from him that this would be set right at an early 
date. One full year has passed since then and nothing has been done in 
the matter. Sir, as will be seen from the duly certified accounts, the 
losses of the Bombay mills alone for the past three years amount to more 
than Rs. 6 crores. The stocks of pieeegoods have gone up tremendously 
and after waiting for a year and over for Government assistance, Bombay 
millowners have been obliged to cut the wages of their workmen by about 
Hi per cent., for which measure a good deal of criticism has been levelled 
against, the: I crave the indulgence of the House to be permitted to 
explain the reasons which drove tlie millowners to adopt this course. ._. . ._.j 

Mr. N, M, Joshi ; In other vrord^s incompetence. 
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Mr. Kasttirbliai Lalbhai ; The losses of the mills were rising and 
there was an urgent necessity to minimise them. Short time working 
would have meant a higher cut in wages and raising the cost of produc- 
tion — 

Mr. Cbaxnan Lall : Cut out your commissions. 

Mr. Kasturbhai Lalbhai : I will deal with that in a minute. The 
competition from Japan has been assuming serious proportions and it 
was essential to reduce the price of piecegoods to the lowest level possible. 
Imports of Japanese yarn and piecegoods during the last three months, 
iipril to June, have been almost twice as large a>s the imports for the 
jaame period during the previous two years. Prices of Indian piecegoods 
had to be reduced by 25 to 30 per cent, during the la^t six months. This 
is borne out by the Government altering their tariff valuations accordingly ; 
but there has been no similar reduction in the price of ready cotton or in 
the cost of manufacture. Sir, it has been said that we should have ex- 
plored other avenues of economies instead of a cut in our workmen's 
wages. We should have reduced the salaries of the supervising staff and 
agents’ commissions. Now may I inform the Honourable Members that 
the wages of the supervising staff do not amount to more than 6 or 7 per 
cent, of the total wase bill ? Again, while the wages of workmen have 
g ^ ^ been increased by 80 to 90 per cent, over the pre- 

war standard, the increase obtained by the super- 
vising staff has not been more than 20 per cent. 

Mr. Ohaman Lall : What is the total amount of the commission ? 

Mr. Kasturbhai Lalbhai : I am coming to that. Just wait for a 
minute. I may also he permitted to explain why it has not been possible 
to make reductions in other directions. In finding out the cost of cloth 
produced in our mills, we have got to take the following items into con- 
sideration — cost of cotton, mill stores, coal, interest, insurance, commission 
to selling agent, commission to managing agent, cotton excise duties and 
depreciation. 

Now, Sir, we try and obtain the cotton at the best price prevailing, 
the commission allowed to purchasing agents being not more than f per 
cent, or 1 per cent. Unfortunately, we have to purchase our mill stores 
from abroad at the ruling market price. I pleaded in vain during the last 
Delhi Session for a reduction in freight on coal. In interest and insurance 
we cannot conceive of any economy. It will, therefore, be clear that the 
price of cotton, the cost of stores and the interest and insurance charges 
are factors beyond the control of the mill management. The only two items 
in which the management can effect economy are the commission of agents 
and the wages of labour. So far as the agents’ commission is concerned, 
during the year 1924, out of 55 mills whose statements were available^ 
ten mill agents did not charge a single pie for their remuneration, .... 

Mr. Ohaman Lall : What about the others ? 

BLl’. Kasturbhai Lalbhai : while 13 relinquished the major por- 

tion of their commission. 

B^. Ohaman Lall : What abont the others ? 

Mr. Kasturbhai Lalbhai : I have received statements only for 55 
mills, and I am dealing with them. 

Mr. Devaki Pra^sad Sinha : The rest ! 
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BIr. Kasturbhai Lalbhai : And still we are told, Sir, by the Honour- 
able the Finance Member that the fault lies with the management and not 
■with, his managing the exchange. 

It is a patent fact, Sir, that Indian industries have suifered more by 
the adverse exchange than anything else. But fox it I doubt very much 
whether Japan would have succeeded in getting a hold over the Indian 
market as she has done. To-day, Sir, Indian industries are suffering 
hardships more because of the exchange policy of the Government of India 
than any other factor. 


Sir, we have been accused that our management has not been efficient. 
In spite of the excise, in spite of heavy import duties on stores and high 
freights on coal and other disabilities, India has successfully established 
this great national industry. Here I have got the testimony of another 
authority, Mr. Clare Lees, Chairman of the Manchester Chamber of Com- 
merce, who, after seeing some of our cotton mills in Bombay, observed that 
they are the best equipped mills he has ever seen and the Commerce Member 
is aware of this-. 

We have been also excused of having our mills over-capitalised. How 
baseless this accusation is will be found by anyone who cares to examine 
the balance sheets of some of them. Sir, when during the post-war boom 
80 per cent, of the cotton spinning and weaving mills in England were 
recapitalised at three or four times the original value, I am glad to say that 
not more than 2 per cent, of our Indian mills were recapitalised. 

We have been further accused of shr iking an inquir 5 ^ by the Tariff 
Board, Sir, it is entirely wrong. We had an inquiry by the Indian 
Fiscal Commission wdiich unreservedly condemned the cotton excise duties 
and asked Government to clean the slate. I ask, have they done this ? If 
not, what is the meaning in multiplying inquiries unless these are meant 
to defer action and cloud the issue f If Government really mean business, 
let them take off these repeatedly condemned duties and then if protection 
is asked for by the trade, there will be time for an inquiry. 

Mr. IL M. Joshi : Where is the harm in an inquiry 1 

' Mr. Kasturbhai Lalbhai : Sir, much has been made of the jffirase 
that the sympathetic and farsighted Viceroy, Lord Hardinge, used in 1916, 
namely, that '' the cotton excise duties will be abolished as soon as the 
financial considerations permit.’' It is forgotten that he used this term 
during the stress of war and when there wxre innun) erahle calls on the 
finances of India. That term has been turned, twisted and paraphrased 
by the present authorities to suit their purpose. When recently the depu- 
tation of the Bombay and Alimedabad millowmers waited on His Excellency 
the Abeeroy, he said that in the middle of the budget year the Government 
of India cannot come to our assistance. May I knowq Sir, whether the 
same consideration v/eighed with the Government of India when they 
carried out the Lee loot, when they called an emergency meeting of the 
Legislature to give the steel industry protection, when -they gave away 
£100,000,000 as contribution from India ! Sir, only recently, the British 
Government, in the middle of the budget year, did not hesitate to pay a 
subsidy of £10 millions to save the collieries and coal miners. In short, 
where there is a will there is a way . 

Sir I have been told that the Government have not been convinced of 
the exigencies of the situation, In reply I shall borrow the phrase of the 
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leader of my party “ that if the Government Members have no eyes to 
see, no ears to hear, no brains to realise the situation, how am I going to 
convince them ? ” Sir, I support the motion of mj^ Honourable friend 
Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas. 

Sir Darcy Lindsay (Bengal : European) : Sir, in spite of the red 
herring which my Honourable friend the Finance Member has drawn 
across the track of this Besolution, I propose to support it, and I hope 
some of my colleagues at least will join me. We consider it very neces- 
sary that the Government should be asked to extend a helping hand to 
this great national industry. The Finance Member tells the House that 
the remission of the duty now means its abolition in the next Budget. I 
am sure we hope it may be so. But if money is really not then avail- 
able, I question whether the mill agents will feel as aggrieved as the 
Honourable Member seems to think. Why does he not put the position 
to them ? Are they willing and anxious to receive this remission now for 
the rest of the financial- year on condition that ii‘ funds are not available, 
there can be no abolition next year ? I think that their answer would 
be a unanimous yes. When I was in Bombay a few weeks ago, I spent 
three days there and the present critical position of the industry, due 
largely to competition from abroad and the accumulation of stocks, was 
brought home very foi-cibly to me. We must unite. Sir, in giving such 
assistance as lies in our pcvv'sr to remedy what has become a dangerous 
situation. I do not think. Sir, it is denied by any one that the situation 
is now most dangerous. I 'do not propose to go over the old grounds as 
to the merits or the demerits of the excise duty. It is now admitted on 
ail hands that the tax is a bad one and must go as soon as money is 
available. I am told that the immediate effect of a remission of this duty 
would be a reduction of | anna in the price of cloth, and the hope is 
that this will materially help sales and reduce stocks to normal condi- 
tions. My Honourable friend Mr. Joshi informed the House, that the 
excise duty is entirely responsible for the present position in which the 
industry is placed. But that is not by any means so. It is due to many 
other causes. It is not contended that this remission will entirely solve 
■me situation. It must be left to the Tariff Board or the Tariff Inquiry 
Conmittee to look further into the question, but in the meantime the 
remission will give some measure of relief and help to remove the heavy 
clouds of despair that are now hanging over the industry. It was only 
yesterday that my Honourable friend. Sir Charles Innes in his eloquent 
pleading for further protection for the steel industry told the House that 
Government decided to adopt a bold and generous measure and as a 
result stocks which a year ago were overhanging the position had been 
reduced to normal and the steel industry extricated from the serious 
position m which It was placed. It is this bold and generous measure 
Honourable the; Finance Member to adept and give a 
b- this national industry before it is too late, as I am afsured 

It will be if we wait until next March. There is no use Dr Blackett 
^^ng medicine :^ter the patient is dead or past ho^ I Recognise S 

^ ™ middle of the financial year 

before^we know whether there is likely to be a surplus of revenue oTer 

require desperate remedies. My Honour- 
the nSdfflt Mr. Easturbhai has made reference to the £10 millions given in 
the middle of the finanml year by the GoverumMl .at home/but iS- 
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iis come closer home. Did we not only yesterday give Rs. 18-| lakhs to 
the steel industry in the middle of the financial year, and where is the 
difference ? Surely what is sauce for the goose is sauce for the gander. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett : That is provided for from the 
original budget surplus of Rs. 24 lakhs. 

Sir Darcy Lindsay : Reference has also been made to the Rs. 50 
lakhs which we voted yesterday for expenditure on opium. Now, Sir, 
was there ,any real necessity to take this money out of revenue if the 
money was required and desperately required for other purposes ? I 
contend, Sir, that that money for the purchase of opium should be in 
suspense account and not charged to revenue. Then the Honourable 
the Finance Member has himself referred to the Rs. 17 lakhs that was 
saved yesterday from revenue and is now going to be put to capital 
account. All this, Sir, goes to show that money can be found when 
wanted. We know. Sir, that there must be some surplus this year over 
the amount that the Honourable the Finance Member budgeted for owing 
to the rise in exchange alone. He budgeted at Is. 6d. and exchange 
since then ana at the present time is considerably higher. Then we have 
the duty on steel. I believe there is an amount over and above what may 
be given as bounty to the steel industry. Then we passed a Bill only a 
few days ago to collect higher duty on paper. I take it that the Finance 
Department will receive extra money from that duty. I do not suggest 
that the Honourable the Finance Member can produce rupees from the 
air like the conjuror whom I noticed he was watching with some interest 
at a recent garden party. But if he will only admit that under very 
special circumstances relief may be given in the middle of a financial 
;s'car, I believe he can find the money. What he is asked to do is to give 
up a possible collection of Rs. 80 or 90 lakhs. The Honourable Member 
went further than that and said it wms really Rs. 130 lakhs owing to 
accumulation of stocks. Is he not an optimist in thinking that such an 
amount can be collected if he does not remove this excise duty ? The 
great trouble in the industry is that the mills cannot sell the goods owing 
to the high prices. So, £ very much question whether the sum of Rs. 130 
lakhs he anticipates will ever reach him. It has often been said. Sir, in 
this House that the Resolution that are passed are not acted upon. I 
hope Government will rise to the occasion and see that so far as this 
particular Resolution is concerned the recommendation will be given 
effect to at the earliest possible moment. With these words I support 
the Resolution. 

Several JSonouraMe Meml)ers : I move that the question be now put. 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes (Commerce Member) : I had 
not intended to intervene in this debate at all. Indeed, I had hoped that 
it would not be necessary for me to do so, but the speech of my Honourable 
friend Sir Darcy Lindsay has compelled me to make a few remarks. 

In the first place he drew an analogy between the suspension proposed 
by my Honourable friend Sir Purshotamdas of the cotton excise duty 
and ‘‘ the bold and generous stroke ’’ which this House took last 
January in giving a bounty of Rs. 50 lakhs to the steel industry. Sir, 
I. may point out to the Honourable Member that there is aU the differ- 
ence in, the world between giving a grant of Rs. 50 lakhs to a single firm 
^ 5 ^ giving a suspension of taxation amounting in all I understand to 
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Es. 100 lakhs — ^my Honourable friend on my right will correct me if 
I am wrong — to an industry which comprises well over 100 to 150 mills. 
The Honourable Member seems to think that this suspension will make 
all the difference to the cotton mill industry. I make bold to say that 
that statement is not correct. I doubt very much whether a suspen- 
sion of this cotton excise for the rest of the year would even touch the 
fringe of the problem which now lies before the cotton mill industry. 
What really surprised me most in my Honourable friend s speech was 
its extreme ingenuousness. I do not for a moment suggest that my 
Honourable friend Sir Purshotamdas is in any way tricking the House. 
Sir Purshotamdas was compelled to put his Eesolution before the House 
in this form because, as my Honourable friend Sir Basil Blackett has 
pointed out, he could not have proposed the total abolition of the 
botton excise without coming within the mischief of the Standing 
Orders. He would not have been allowed, as jmu, Sir, have pointed 
out, to move a Eesolution suggesting the abolition of the cotton excise. 
But I am perfectly sure that Sir Purshotamdas knows, just as we all 
must know, that if we suspend this tax now it is not practical politics 
to put it on again in March next. Are we going to disband the staff 
we have got now and collect it again in April ? And having once 
talien off a tax with the history of this tax, does any one suggest that 
the Government could put it on again in Llarch ? Every body must 
realise — Sir Basil Blackett has said this once and I say it again — every 
body must realise that, if the House passes this Eesolution in the form 
suggested by my Honourable friend Sir Purshotamdas, Government will 
have no option but to take that as a decision of the House that the 
cotton excise should be abolished. Our sole~ point is that before the 
House comes to this decision they ought to have the issue properly 
before them and they should not be led away into giving a premature 
decision in favour of the abolition of the cotton excise. 

Now, Sir, before I sit down I should like just to refer very briefly 
to one or two remarks made by my friend Mr. Kasturbhai Lalbhai. 
He accused me of not having carried out my promises in regard to 
hosiery and in regard to altering the system of tariff valuation. Both 
these questions are being considered. I may tell the Honourable 
Member quite frankly that since the cotton excise is under sentence of 
death, I see no reason why we should alter the system of valuation which 
has been in force for many years and I see no reason why I should bring 
an aiaendment of the Cotton Duties Act before this House when we 
propose to abolish that Act as soon as financial considerations permit. 
Let me also refer to this question of the inquiry of the Tariff Board. 
Every body will admit as I have just said that the taking a, way of the 
cotton excise duty does not touch the fringe of the problem for the 
millowners. They admit that themselves and we all know it, and that 
tvas the reason why His Excellency the Viceroy, when the deputation 
came up before him, asked the millowners whether they would like to 
have an inquiry by the Tariff Board into the conditions of their industry, 
in order to decide whether or not protection was required. Now, I 
must confess that I cannot understand the attitude taken up by the mill- 
owners in this matter. They always refer us to the ‘Fiscal Commission 
and they always say, we will not have that inquiry until you take off 
the cotton excise duty Well, Sir, if we remitted that question to 
; L4©!PI 
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the Tariff Board for inquiry, it will be no pat;! of the Tariff Board's 
duty to decide or to advise us whether or not the cotton excise duty 
should be taken off. That is a decided question. It would not be 
reopened in any way at all. I cannot help wondering why the mill- 
owners alway refuse that inquiry. We cannot’ remit the matter to the 
Tariff Board for inquiry unless the miliowners apply. That is the posi- 
tion we take. 

Mr* Kasturbhai Lalbhai : We have no confidence lU the hona fidei 
of the Government Members. 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes : If that is the reply that they 
give me, the reply that I feel inclined to give my Honourable friend 
Mr. Kasturbhai Lalbhai is that the reason why the miliowners so dis- 
like the idea of an inquiry into the conditions of their industry may be 
thought to be that they are not altogether satisfied that the result of 
that inquiry would be entirely creditable to that industry. 

Se'uerat Honouraile Members : I move that the question be now put. 

Mr. President : The question is that the question be now put. 

The motion was adopted. 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas (Indian Merchants' Chamber t Indian 
Commerce) i Sir, I do not propose to detain the House at any great length 
but I feel I must reply to one Or two points raised by the Honourable the 
Finance .Member. He, Sir, was quite up to his usual form in meeting 
a Resolution, especially where according to me at any rate he has to oppO'^e 
a strong case, and he has a poor defence himself. My Honourable friend 
said in the beginning, I have had to refuse grants to the Hindu University, 
the Muslim University and the Delhi ^University, on behalf of which 
requests were put forth by Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya and Sir Hari 
Singh Gour, and how can I in the middle of the year attend to the 
textile industry ? " Where is the comparison. Sir, between the paltry lakh 
or two required for these universities (An honourable Member : 

Paltry ? ") Paltry by all means as compared with the stake here. 
The stake here is of an industry built up by Indians for the best benefits 
of India. You talk of one lakh, half a lakh or two lakhs being refused 
to the Hindu or the Muslim University, I am sure that the Hindus and 
the Muhammadans in this House will realise that that was irrelevant to 
ihe question before us. 

Then the next thing he said was ‘‘ we have to refuse fresh grants to 
the Army Department in the middle of a year I am sure that my 
Honourable friend successfully refuses grants in the middle 'of a year to 
the Army Department in peace times. But in war times my Honourable 
friend will himself admit that grants may be voted above his head even, 
if he is not at headquarters. I submit, Sir, that the Indian textile industry 
at this juncture should be considered as important and as urgently in need 
of immediate assistance as the case of requirements of the country in war 
time. During peace time the country flourishes, and the treasury flourishes 
with the successful carr 3 dng on of industries. Therefore in the present 
case, Sir, I claim that the Finance Member should give the same treat- 
, ment that he gives during war time to demands from the Army Depart- 
ment.- 

^ He next asked me, Sir, some questions regarding the exchange policy 
which I do not want to discuss. ^ But he asked me a very pointed question 
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to which I feel I must give him a reply, I did not give him my own opinion 
because I decided not to give my own opinions ever since I accepted the 
membership of the Roj^'a! Commission but I gave him the opinion of an 
English banker whose opinion is entitled to some consideration at least 
at the Finance Member’s hands. If the Honourable Finance Member 
wants to interrupt me I shall give way to him, though he did not give way 
to me. 

he Honourable Sir Basil Blackett : I was careful to say not a word 
about Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas when I was talking of exchange. 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas : I referred to the fact that the buy- 
ing power of Indian agriculturists and the masses had gone down and 
he asked me to explain how it was that India had imported 90 crores 
worth of gold. May I, Sir, refer him to himself and the policy that he 
has been adopting, of artificially cheapening gold in India and of making 
gold available to the masses at Es. 21-6-0, a price at which as any person 
in the Finance Department knows the masses of India rush in for gold. 
What is the good of asking me ? Let him ask himself and let him tell us 
^vhat explanation he has got to give for. having thus diverted the resources 
of India. It will be for him some day in the future to reply why he chose 
to adopt that pelicy for India lately. But, Sir, his reply was that the 
cultivator does not buy Indian piecegoods because the millowners sell 
the piecegoods dearly. His Excellency the Viceroy has said Indian 
cloth cannot be sold cheaper because the price of cotton has been high. 
Does the Honourable the Finance Member deny that, and if the price of 
cotton has been high, what does he mean to convey by his reference 
to dear Indian mill made cloth ? Does he indicate that the Indian mill- 
owner here has funds which are inexhaustible and upon which he can 
draw in order that his mills may keep on working and losing money f 
Sir, I claim that at this juncture, it is the duty of the Government of India 
and of the Finance Member of the Government of India, if he really 
wishes to serve the best interests of the country, to say All right, even 
though it is an extraordinary thing to do, we will at least suspend this 
duty and will enable you to move on your piecegoods at a reduction of 
f anna per pound Sir, the Commerce Member said that this is not 
adequate. It may be, but the very fact that he confessed that this relief 
of I anna per pound is not adequate makes it incumbent upon him^and 
upon His'ExceUency the Viceroy and upon the whole Executive CoWil 
of the Government of India to say, ‘‘ Let us at least do this and telL the 
people concerned, the millowners, to help themselves and look after them- 
selves.’^ Instead of that. Sir, the Finance Member gets up and pleads 
before the House, ‘‘ I warn you, if you do thia, the country will be incur- 
ring a great risk That, Sir, should not be the outlook of a responsible 
person in the position of -the. Finance Member of a continent like India. 
Let him have a broader outlook, I say. I want him to take his courage 
in both hands. I told him that he has hidden away crores and crore^ 
within the last few years. (Laughter.) You set aside, as I pointed 
put, 11 crores under the sinking fund and 11 crores under railways. Yqu 
© ever disputed that point. 

(The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett rose.) 

- ’ You will have your right of reply. I say, Sir, that if at this juncture 
-the .Government of India still hesitate to rise to the occasion and to suspend 
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this duty for the six months my Resolution asks for, all that we would 
conclude is that we are not likely to get much from them, at any time. 

One point more, Sir, as far as certain remarks of Sir Basil Blackett 
are concerned. A reference has been made to the suggested inquiry by 
the Tariff Board. I fully agree. Sir, that if and when the millowners 
want protection at the expense of the tax-payer, they must go to the 
Tariff Board. But why should our Government friends be more anxious 
that the millowners should go to the Tariff Board than the millowners 
themselves 9 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes : You asked for protection 
against Japan. 

Sir Purshotauadas Thakurdas : That does not refer to my Resolu- 
tion. My Resolution is regarding the suspension of the cotton excise 
duty, which you yourself admit has been bad, obnoxious, etc., etc. Why 
bring up the question of inquiry to-day ? 

The Commerce Member, Sir, or the Finance Member or His Excel- 
lency the Viceroy himself said, ^ Why not go to the Tariff Board \ and 
it was said that the millowners had not replied to it, I am not in the 
confidence of the millowners, I am not a member of the Millowners 
Association, and therefore I cannot say if the millowners hesitate to go 
to the Tariff Board. 

Sir, a vague suspicion lurks that the Government of India may be 
watching for some method or other of forcing upon India Imperial 
Preference — which, Sir, India cannot conceive of as long as Indians are 
treated as they are in the Colonies. (Hear, hear.) A further appre- 
hension is that if India does not adopt Imperial Preference, she should, 
by some method or other, be forced to give preference to the United 
Kingdom — another problem on which some Indians have strong views. 
The suspicion is that by compelling millowners to go to the Tariff 
Board, the Government of India have some such thing as this in con- 
templation. I do not know how much truth there is in this. I am nofc 
able to say if the millowners themselves hold these views or not. But 
why be more friendly to the millowners than the millowners are to them- 
selves 9 They claim, Sir, that the abolition of the excise duties is their 
birthright. You set aside 21 crores on one side ; we say we are entitled 
to this sum. It is no use appealing to Madras and to the Punjab and 
other provinces and saying, Look here, your provincial contributions are 
in danger I say, Sir, and I say this with all deference to my reverend 
friend. Dr. Macphail, that that question does not arise. Madras has had 
her reduction of contribution for this current year. My Resolution only 
asks for suspension for the balance of the current year. Next year 
I hope that this Assembly will assert itself and will extract the excise- 
duty out of the Treasury Benches in spite of the strongest opposition 
that they may put up. I do not think that I have anything more to say. 
Sir, I wish only to refer to the remarks of my Honourable friend 
Mr. JosM. I deplore those remarks, and I hope that he himself will 
regret that he made some of those remarks. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi : Which remarks T 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas : I do not wish to enlarge upon that 
; further. My aim tq-day is to put before the House and tq put before m®- 
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Honourable friends opposite the very grave situation in the textile 
industry in Bombay and in Ahmedabad, which threatens to travel 
further upcountry also. 

We were told by Sir Basil Blackett that instead of asking for sus- 
pension, I should have asked for a subsidy. How does the question of 
asking for a subsidy arise ? I ask for no favour ; I ask for what is the 
birthright of India and Indians as far as the removal of the cotton excise 
duty is concerned. There is no question of labour and capital here. 
There is no question of asking for a subsidy. The Government of India, 
constituted as they are at present, will take many many years before they 
learn or are able to give a subsidy to the textile industry. There is 
great competition already to-day, and the eyes of Lancashire are already 
turned to India. Can we expect a favour from Government in the 
present situation ? We insist upon only what is overdue to us and 
what is our birthright. I do not think that any Member on the Govern- 
ment Benches is entitled either to raise the question of provincial doles 
or to raise the question of the H>ndu or Muhammadan University in 
this connection. I wish that the Finance Member had thought it very 
undesirable to mention that part of it. I stand, Sir, in the name -of tJie 
Bombay Presidency and in the name of the Indian textile industry to 
claim from the Government of India what is their birthright. Thirty 
thousand people are out of employment. Are they going to wait until it 
goes up to one lakh ? 

Kfr. Chaman Lall : What have the Government done for them ^ 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas : What is the good of saying that you 
have no money ? 

Finally, I wish very much to express my appreciation of what Sir 
Darcy Lindsay said on behalf of his European colleagues. (Applause.) 
At least l" have this satisfaction to-day that whatever the Honourable 
Members on the Government Benches may say, European and Indian 
commerce are unanimous to-day in running down the policy of the 
Government of India as far as this obnoxious duty is concerned. I 
should like to express my grateful thanks to my Honourable friends 
representing European commerce and interests, and I fervently hope 
that we will oftener be able to look at many questions from that common 
standpoint, the best interests of the land we live in and love. I beg 
to move my Resolution, Sir, and recommend it, "with conviction, for the 
acceptance of the House. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett (Finance*" Member) : Sir, Sir 
Purshotamdas asks us to have a little outlook I suggest that is 
sometimes what the commercial community has when it is trying to get 
something out of the tax-payer into its pockets, — a little outlook.’^ 
The Honourable Member has made a somewhat violent speech. However, 
after the sample we had yesterday of the extraordinary maimer in whdch 
he gave thanks for the Government’s offer of a subsidy of 60 lakhs 
for steel, I could hardly have expected anything different to-day. He 
reaUy has left me nothing to answer, because he has said nothing 
(An EonouraUe Member : ‘‘ Then why speak ? I am speaking only 
because there are some Honourable Members who are incapable of 
listening to arguments unless repeated 

Mr, M. A, Jinnah i We believe you have nothing to say. 
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The HoMurahle Sir Basil Blackett : There is one point. The 
Honourable Member inquired why the Government spoke about a TariiT 
Board inquiry in regard to the mill industry. One of the main reasons, 
SiiN was that the Millowners^ Association — ^for whom Sir Purshotamdas 
Thakurdas says he does not speak — asked the Government for the imposi^ 
tion of a higher import duty on yarn and cloth below 30 counts, 
on the ground of protection. That was the main reason which brougiit 
the question up. The other reason of course was — Sir Purshotamdas. 
Thakurdas asked why it was that the millowners did not desire an 
inquiry, the answer to that has already been well given by my Honour- 
able friend the Commerce Member, namely, 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas : I gave it also. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett : that they did not think 

that their case is one which will bear much investigation. I have really 
nothing more to add to what I have already said. It is perfectly 
ridiculous for any Honourable Member to pretend that there was any 
diderence between suspension and abolition. 

Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Chetty : Why then did not His Excellency 
the Viceroy refer to that ? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett : I cannot hear the Honourable 
Member. 

Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Chetty : Why did not the Viceroy say that 
, suspension leads automatically to remission ? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett : The millowners, for whom Sir 
Purshotamdas Thakurdas does not speak, were wiser. They did not ask 
His Excellency for suspension, they asked for abolition. They asked 
for what they meant — ^not what the Resolution to-day says that they 
mean. I will repeat once more, Sir, that this Resolution really requestSv 
the immediate abolition of the cotton excise duty. The Government of 
India are not prepared to consider the question of the abolition of the- 
excise duty except in connection with next year’s Budget, When the* 
next year’s Budget comes forward, the question will be very carefully 
and sympathetically considered ; and the House will I think be making* 
a mistake to-day if it passes the Resolution which the Government must 
take as a demand for abolition in all circumstances without reference- 
to financial considerations, whether there is a surplus or not, as from the 
beginning of the next financial year, 

Mr. President : The question is : 

^ ‘ That the following Eesolntion be adopted ; 

‘ This Assembly recommends to the Governor General in Council to be pleased ta 
forthwith suspend the collection of the cotton excise duty for the rest of the current 
year 1925-26, in view of the critical stage of the Indian textile industry as at present 
prevailing . 

The motion was adopted by 57 votes against 32. 
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Tuesday, 15th Septernber 1925^ 

eesolution re bounty on steel. 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes (Commerce Member) ; Sir, T beg 
to move : 

' ' That this Assembly reeemmeiids to the Governor General in Council that a bounty 
should be paid on steel manufactured in India between the 1st of October 1925 and 
the 31st of March 1927, subject to the iollowing conditions : 

(1) The bounty should be paid only to firms or companies manufacturing, mainly 

from pig-iron made in India from Indian ores, steel ingots suitable for 
rolling or forging into any of the kinds of steel articles specified in 
Part VII of Schedule II to the Indian Tari:S Act, 1894. 

(2) The bounty should be paid on steel ingots manufactured by such firms or 

companies, and the bounty should be paid at the rate of 12 a ton on 
70 per cent, of the total weight of the ingots manufactured in each month. 

(3) The total amount of the bounty payable under this Eesolution in the 6 months 

ending the 31st of March 1926 should be 18^ lakhs and in the year 
commencing the 1st of April 1926 and ending the 31st of March 1927 
should not exceed 41^ lakhs, making a maximum total in ail of 60 lakhs. ’ * 

Sir, this Second Assembly has grown up with the steel problem. It ha-s 
been before us at almost every meeting and the ground is so familiar that 
I do not think that the House will expect me to travel over it again in 
any detail. I need only remind the House that in January last I made a 
proposal that bounties to the amount of 50 lakhs of rupees should be given 
to the steel industry, that is to the Tata Iron and Steel Company, in the 
year beginning on the 1st of October last and ending on the 30th of 
September next. And when I made that proposal to the House I promised 
that the whole question would be re-examined by the Tariff Board during 
the summer of this year and that it would be brought again under the 
review of this House in this session. In pursuane^, of that promise, the 
Tariff Board have made an examination of the question and the report 
or rather the reports of the Tariff Board have been circulated to Honour- 
able Members. And it is also in pursuance of that promise that I am now 
placing the matter again before the House. I think I may asamriP that 
all Honourable Members have read those reports. I think I may assume 
that Honourable Members will accept the recommendation of the Tariff 
Board that special assistance is still required for the steel industry in 
India. I propose also to assume that Honourable Members will agree that 
that special assistance should take the form of bounties rather than an 
increase of dnties, and finally, with due deference to my Honourable fnend 
Mr. Rama Aiyangar I propose to, assume that the House will agree that 
these bounties should be guaranteed for the rest of the life of the Steel 
Rrotection Act j that is to say. that the House will agree that we should 
have no further inquisitions into this Act until the whole matter is revised 
with reference to the Delhi Session of 1927. I conceive that the mairi ques- 
tion that the House wants me to explain to-day is why the Government in. 
making our proposal to the House have cut down the recommendation 
of the Tariff Board. The Tariff Board, as the House knows, recommend 
that mthe remaining period of the life of the Steel Protection Act, bounties 
to the extent of 90 lakhs of rupees should be given to the steel industrv 
The Government are suggesting to the House that we' should modify these 
proposals and cut down the bounty to 60 lakhs of rupees, and I think that' 
my main task to-day is to explain to the House why the Government have' 
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adopted this cburse. I can quite understand that our proposals in this 
matter will cause some difficulty to Honourable Members. Honourable 
Members will say : You have in the Tariff Board your expert advisers. 
They have definitely come to a conclusion that you bught to give bounties 
to the steel industry Of 90 lakhs of rupees and we want to know why you 
propose only to give them 60 lakhs of rupees. 1 must confess, Sir, that the 
recommendations of the Tariff Board in this matter came rather as a shock 
to the Government. I need hardly remind the House that when 1 addressed 
the House on this subject in January last, the position of the steel industry 
in India was, I might almost say, critical. At any rate, the steel industry 
at that time was in a very serious position, and the Government quite deli- 
berately came to the conclusion that the right course for them to take 
was to adopt a bold and generous measure. I notice that the Tariff Board 
have in their report criticised the proposals I made to this House in Janu- 
ary last as being rather too generous. Sir, I said quite openly in my speech 
to the House in Jannarj^ last that the Government knew that the proposal?^ 
they were then making were more generous than the recommendations mad^ 
by the Tariff Board. As T say, we were quite deliber^e in the action w^ 
took, and I think I may claim that as a result of that action, we have 
succeeded in extricating the Tata Iron and Steel Company from what was 
a very serious position. Indeed, there is confirmation of that fact in the 
speech of the Chairman of the Board of Directors at the last annual meet- 
ing Of the Company. Now, Sir, I am happy to say that the position of tho 
Steel industry is very much better. The Tariff Board themselves brings 
out these points quite clearly. In the first place, a great difficulty in Jami- 
ary last was that there were hea^y stocks of imported steel in the country^ 
Those stocks were hanging like a thunder-cloud over the market. Now 
those stocks have been dissipated, and we have the definite statement of th^ 
Tariff Board that stocks of imported steel are now practically normal. 
Then again, Sir, we can claim that the prices of steel have been stabilised.- 
It is true that they have been stabilised at a low level, but the essential 
point is that they have been stabilised, and the result of that stabilisation 
of prices is H:hat, if the calculations v/e have made in the Commerce De- 
partment are correct, there has been a considerable increase in the con- 
sumption of steel in India, which is a very satisfactory feature. Then 
.again, one of our great difficulties in January last was the enormous stocks 
of steel held by the Tata Iron and Steel Company. Those stocks, the 
Tariff Board report, are now down to normal, and the Company are having 
^ very much less difficulty than they had in selling their steel. Indeed, the 
Chairman of the Board of Directors in his speech at the last annual meet- 
ing definitely told us that the Company was booked well ahead with 
orders. There are no more of those forced sales at ruinous prices, which 
were such an embarrassment to the Tata Iron and Steel Company in the 
autumn of last year. I have quoted more than once from the speech of the* 
Chairman^ at the amual meeting, but I will quote him again. He then 
said that the position of the Company is steadily iinp roving from day 
to day and from month to month. ^ There is improvement in another direc- 
tion also. There has been a stoppage of that enormous flood of imports 
of steel into India which was such a feature of the position in the autumn 
of last year. I think I may say that there are signs now that our policy 
of protecting the s^.eel industry in India is becoming effective and the 
clearest testimony to that fact is the reduction of this flood of imports 
I gave figures in reply to a question by Mr. Das the other day 1 
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told the House that in the first half of 1924 the imports of steel bars into 
India were 120,000 tons. In the second half of 1924 these imports dropped 
to 90,000 tons and in the first half of 1925 they dropped to 52,000 tons. 

I think that is a very striking fact. It is a fact which indicates that our 
pO'licy is at last becoming effective and it is a fact which necessarily im- 
presses my Honourable colleague on the right, because,^ as oiir policy 
becomes effective, so our revenue from our protective duties on steel are 
bound to become less and less. That, Sir, is the reason why we were sur- 
prised in getting the recommendation from the Tariff Board for enhanced 
bounties. In January the position of the industry was critical. Now the 
industry is (in a very much healthier condition and therefore we were 
rather surprised to- get a recommendation for an increased measure of 
assistance. But, Sir, the Tariff Board’s recommendations are perfectly 
logical. I expect that Honourable Members realise the method adopted by 
the Tariff Board. When they first put up their scheme for protection in 
1924, naturally they had to arrive at some measure of the protection re- 
quired, and their first task was to arrive at a fair estimate of the cost of 
production im India and a fair selling price for locally produced steel. 
The House will remember that the fair selling price they arrived at was 
Rs. 180 for certain classes of steel and Rs. 175 for structurals and steel oj 
that kind. Then they had to arrive — and this is the method they have 
adopted in this last report — at an estimate of the price the Tata Iron and 
Steel Company are likely to obtain for their steel during the next 18 
months. They have made the best estimate they can and they have reported 
their results in this report. The difference between the two — ^the fair 
selling price for locally produced steel and the price the Tata Iron and 
Steel Company is likely to have — represents the measure of protection re- 
quired. Then, Sir, the Tariff Board set to work to try and forecast the 
amount of steel on w’hich bounties will have to be paid, which the Tata 
Iron and Steel Company were likely to produce in the next 18 months. 
Having arrived at these two factors, namely, the difference between the 
fair selling price for locally produced steel and the price the Company is 
likely to get, and the amount of steel on which bounty is required, all that 
the Tariff Board then had to do w'as to make an arithmetical calculation. 
They made certain adjustments and arrived by that method at the result 
that the amount of bounty that we ought to give to the Tata Iron and Steel 
Company is Rs. 90 lakhs. The scheme is a perfectly logical scheme. It 
is carrying out to its logical conclusion the scheme put up by the Tariff 
Board in 1924. 

But, Bir, the Government of India have to. look at this matter from 
rather a different point of view. The Tariff Board took a perfectly detached 
point of view in considering' this question, but Ave have to take rather a 
different standpoint. I should like at once to make this point. Though we 
have thought it necessary to make some reduction in the proposals of the 
Tariff Board, I hope the House will not think that we are in any way 
weakening in our policy of protecting the steel industry. That, Sir, is not 
the ease, and I say it most emphatically. We have to take various consi- 
derations into account. In the first place, though the Tariff Board had 
naturally to adopt this method in arriving at their estimate of the amount 
of protection (required, that is to say. they naturally #have had to bridge 
the gap, I beg the House to observe that we on the Government Benches 
have been always careful to safeguard ourselves against any impression that 
we Vould guarantee the Tata Iron and Steel Company any particular 
L4DPI 
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price. I made that point clear in my speech introducing? the Steel In- 
dustry (Protection) Bill. It is quite impossible for Government to 
guarantee to any Company any particular price. 

The next point I desire to make is this. The House must remember 
that bounties are a very much more generous form 

12 NOON. assistance than increase of duties. In the first 

place, when you increase the duty it is veiy rarely that our local manu- 
facturers get an increase of price exactly equivalent to the increase of 
duty. In the second place, the House must remember that if we had put 
on an offsetting duty instead of proceeding by way of bounties, we should 
have been justified, in fact, it should have been our duty if prices of import- 
ed steel had increased, to take steps to take off or to reduce such offsetting 
duty. Here we are asking the House to pledge itself to a scale of bounties 
for the rest of the life of the Steel Protection Act. That, I think, is a very 
important point. 

Thirdly, I do not think the Tariff Board have taken into account 
one fact. In making the adjustments to which I have just referred, that 
is to say, in calculating the fair price of locally produced steel, they took 
into account the reductioii in the cost of internal production caused by the 
increase in exchange. But they took that into account only in respect of 
what they call the bounty steel. We have to treat the industry as a whole. 
The industry makes what the Tariff Board call the bounty steel and they 
also make what the Tariff Board call other steel, and we think that they 
have not taken into account, in estimating the amount of bounties required, 
the effect of the higher exchange on the cost of production of that other 
steel. If you apply, as we have done in the Commerce Department, the 
Tariff Board adjustment not only to the bounty steel but also to other steel 
it means that the amount of bounty might legitimately be reduced by 
Ps. 30 lakhs. There are other considerations of this kind which we have 
got to bear in mind. In the first place, though the Tariff Board’s estimate 
of the surplus revenue from these protective duties is as accurate an esti- 
mate as could be made, still it is only an estimate. Under their proposals 
there is only a margin of Rs. 24 laldis. Personally we are inclined to 
think that that margin is too small and we have also got to remember that 
we are dealing here with the tax-payer’s money, that there are many other 
commitments of Government and we have got to be careful that we are not 
too generous to one firm at the expense of other legitimate claimants upon 
us. But, Sir, and here I come to what I consider to be the most important 
point of all. We have another reason which has actuated our proposal. 
It is a reason which under the terms of reference the Tariff Board could 
not take into account, but it is a consideration which the Government and 
this House must take into account very much. The House must remem- 
ber that bounties are rather a demoralising form of assistance, and ihe 
danger of bounties is that we teach the firm to whom we give those bounties 
to rely too much upon Government and too little upon itself. Sir, I am 
here on vciy delicate ground. I would not have trespassed upon it at all 
had not the Chairman of the Board of Directors of the Tata Iron and Steel 
Company referred to this point in his speech at the annual meeting. He 
said in that speech — I should like to read you the passage : 

Now, gentlemen, I want you to listen to me very carefully. Make no mistake 
* about this point. We -hold this money in trust for you. But you yourself hold it in 
trust for the Indian nation which has at great sacrifice to the country and believing 
that the development of this great industry will strengthen and further the national 
growth, given you in the shape of protection more than the whole of the net profit 
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which we have made. The bounties on rails and the bounties on ingot steel paid to us 
during the last year in actual money exceed Es. 65 lakhs. And in addition we have 
the benefit of the tariff on other steel. In return for this the country expects us and 
you to build up as soon as practicable a strong and health}’ industry able in course 
of time to stand without protection, capable of strengthening and supporting ths 
industrial development of India. 

When I introduced the Steel Protection Bill in May 1924 I made an appeal 
to the industry to co-operate with the Govennnent and the Legisiatiire. 
When I proposed bounties in January last I made that same appeal, and 
Sir, I feel that I ought to- make that appeal again. I think the Chairman 
oi the Board of Directors will bear me out when I say that hitherto there 
has been no response to that appeal, and that is a feature in the position 
which loonies me most. The House has to remember that owing to the 
way in which the capital of this company is arranged, about two-thirds 
01 the share capital takes the form of second preference shares the inter- 
est on which is cumulative. For the past three years I think I am correct 
in saying that ai'rears of that interest amounting to about Es. 50 lakhs 
a year have been accumulated. There is a load of debt amounting to 
Es. crores on that score alone round the neck of the company, and I feel, 
Sir, that we in this House ought to send a message to-day to the Tata Iron 
and Steel Company that ^ve expect them to take this matter in hand and 
that we expect them to co-operate with us in putting their industry upon 
a soimd and healthy basis. We have placed a hea^/y burden upon the 
country. I think I am correct in saying that the Tariff Board in their first 
report estimated that burden at about 1-| crores a year. In addition to that, 
if my proposals are accepted, we will have paid during the life of this Act 
to this one company Es, 203 lakhs. I think that we have been — I do not 
go back upon that for a moment — ^we have been very generous to the in- 
dustry, but* I feel that the Government and this House have a right to 
claim from the industry co-operation with us in tliis matter. I am per- 
fectly satisfied that, though are not putting the company on velvet, 
yet we are giving them a very liberal measure of assistance and the figures 
in the Tariff Board's own report will bear that statement out. The only 
serious point that has been put to me by my Honourable friends opposite 
in this matter is, Yes, but w^hat will happen if exchange goes up ? What 
wiU you do then Sir, I am not an exchange broker and I am not a 
prophet in exchange. I am not in a position to say whether exchange is 
likely to go up or to go do^vn. (An Honoxirdble Memler : It is -going 
up.") But I do say this, that if exchange does go up to any serious extent 
for any prolonged period, then it will be a new factor requiring consider- 
ation. (A71 Honourable Member : And a new Resolution.") In the 
meantime, I hope that the House will unanimously accept this recommenda- 
tion of Government, 

Mr. President : As in the case of the last Resolution moved by the 
Honourable the Commerce Member, I propose to allow a general discus- 
sion to proceed upon this Resolution also for some time and then to take 
up the amendments one by one. 

Mr. C. E. Chartres (Associated Chambers* of Commerce : Nominated 
Non-OlBeial) : I am sure I am voicing the opinion of many Members in this 
House when I say that I regret very much that the Commerce Member has 
been compelled to bring before us again a Eesolution to give a further 
extension of bounties to the steel industry. When the Tariff Board sub- 
mitted their original report and this House imposed an extra tariff to give 
protection to the steel industry there was at the time of the inquiry a 
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considerable amount of^ opposition from traders and users of steel through- 
out the country, but these traders and users subordinated what might be 
called their personal interests to the view that the steel industry was of 
national importance to India and the Chambers of Commerce agreed at 
that time, reluctantly I admit, but they did agree to the increased duties 
which were imposed and it was very unfortunate for the steel industry 
that almost immediately after the imposition of these duties the sharp 
rise in exchange enabled steel to, come into the country so cheap that the 
effect of the protection afforded was of practically no use to the company 
and the company had again to come to this House for a bounty. The second 
report of the Tariff Board who have just inquired into the position at the 
present day has shown that this rise in exchange still exists and that the 
company again needs a considerable measure of support to enable it to 
carry on effectively at the present time, and I am glad to inform the House 
that the Chambers of Commerce of this country have authorised me to 
state that they fully agree to any action that is found necessary to keep 
this company going provided such support be given by bounties and I 
therefore beg to support the Resolution very fully. 

The reasons which the Honourable Member has just given to the 
House for not accepting the recommendations of the Tariff* Board in full 
have, I must say, carried a certain amount of weight with me, but I think 
there are other considerations which also have to be taken into account. 
The Honourable Member has told us that he has examined the Tariff Board 
report and that this examination shows that the Tariff Board have not 
made sufficient allowance for exchange adjustment on steel and he estimates 
the allowance under this head at 10 lakhs. I think there is another matter 
in which the Tariff Board have erred and that is in the allowance they have 
given for the profit on sales of surplus pig-iron produced by this company. 
I happen to know a good deal of the pig-iron market in my own busi- 
ness and I should be very surprised if the Tariff Board have not over- 
estimated under this head by at least 15 lakhs of rupees. Consequently 
this error neutralizes the Honourable Member ^s objection and it seems to 
me that the figure which the Government have now decided to adopt might 
have been a little more liberal. There is one other point of view that I 
should like this House to take into consideration. That is Vv^hen the next 
inquiry comes along, we want to see this company in such a position that 
it will be able to compete without having to come to this House for boun- 
ties. 

Now, Sir, I have examined these reports very carefully and the posi- 
tion of this company seems to be this, that on the production of pig-iron 
which is the first stage of steel, it is working very efficiently and can pro- 
duce more than the expected output. In the third stage the Rolling Mills, 
where they roll the steel ingots and bring them to the form in which steel 
is sold, the company is also in a position to deal with very much larger 
quantities than it is now dealing with, and it is only in the actual steel 
manufacturing plant that the company requires some alterations in order 
to considerably increase its output. The effect of this increased output 
is veiy considerable when you come to consider the cost per ton of manu- 
factured steel. I have jotted down a few figures and although the Tariff 
Board in this book think that 120 lakhs per annum should be enough as 
overhead charges for this company, personally I think they have under* 
estimated. I think^that the figure for depreciation should not be less than 
90 lakhs per annum and taking into account the figure for interest on capi- 
tal and the debenture interest, I will take the overhead charges at 150 lalsdis 
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of rupees per annum, so that on an output of 300,000 tons per annum, 
whicli is tke rate of output which is expected during* the next half year, 
the overhead charges per* ton of steel will be Rs. 50. Now, I think it ia 
greatly to the interest of this company to increase its output until it can 
use the whole of the pig-iron that is manufactured and keep its iinishing 
plant up to full work and so reduce its cost to the lowest possible figure. 
Not only will the works cost come down but, if the output be increased 
to 400,000 tons, the overhead charges wdll come down by Rs. 12-8-0 a ton. 
Now this figure is more than the bounty that the Government are offering 
the company to-day and the point I w^ouid make is that had the Govern- 
ment agreed to give the extra bounties which the Tariff Board now recom- 
mend on the condition that the company guarantee to employ 30 lakhs 
of rupees of that bounty to build a third steel furnace so as to bring the 
output of their steel plant up to the capacity of their blast furnaces and 
the capacity of their rolling mills, w'hen the company comes to this House 
again in 1927, they wnuld in my opinion be in a position to compete with 
the world's market without any bounty whatsoever. I would ask the 
Commerce Member very seriously when dealing with one of the amend- 
ments on the paper recommending this extra bounty if he would not 
consider accepting that recommendation provided that the company gave 
a guarantee such as that I have indicated. From an engineering point 
of view I am confident that that is the ^vay in which this company will be 
able to get its works cost down and put itself in a position to compete 
with the world. I do not think I have anything more to say and I will 
simply repeat that I support this Resolution. 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas (Indian Merchants' Chamber : Indian 
C'ommerce) : Interested as I am in the Tata Iron and Steel Company both 
as a director and a shareholder I felt that it might be unnecessary for me 
to take part in the debate to-day ; but the latter part of the speech made 
by the Honourable the Commerce Member has made me change my mind. 
It is not only necessary but also incumbent upon me to put before this 
House the other side of the picture. I do not wish to-day to refer at all 
to the question of the adequacy or inadequacy of the relief which the 
-Commerce Member said the Government of India are so generously offer- 
ing to the company. It is I think very unfortunate that the company 
wliich happened to be in a position to help the Government during the 
war at great sacrifice to the interests of its shareholders as compared with 
what steel companies were doing in other parts of the world should have 
been a company consisting of private shareholders. If the Honourable the 
Commerce Member had every time that he referred to the generous treat- 
ment the Government of India gave to this company also said that the 
company had treated the Government of India not only generously but 
extravagantly at the expense of the shareholders during the war period, 

I would not have referred to this at all. But that, Sir, is beside the point. 
I only wish to bring this up because I feel that this House ought \o be 
placed in a position to fairly judge what is '' generous " on the part of 
my friend on the Treasury Benches and wRat is not. At present the Gov- 
ernment of India are only making a deferred payment to the company 
for what they took from the shareholders of that company more or less 
under a moral promise which has still to be carried out. I wish, how- 
ever, to put that on one side. 

The Honourable the Commerce Member said thsrt he was not an ex- 
change broker and therefore he claimed all innocence and, if I may say 
so, almost, ignorance regarding how fluctuations in exchange on the up- 
ward side may affect this question. 
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The HoviS(^ need not be reminded that, whilst the Commerce Member 
is not an exchange broker, he has at his very elbow the main operator in 
exchange in the Indian market, and he need not go far, Sir, to be wise 
in the future course of the rupee sterling exchange. Even a broker, well 
placed as he may be, has got to go to his client. The Commerce Member has 
only got to turn round to his esteemed colleague and there he has, with- 
out the slightest trouble, the most up to date information as to what is 
in store for India in exchange fluctuation 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah : Whieh.no broker can get. 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakiu’das : None * else. However that is a 
matter which I shall refer to again. I do not say the Commerce Member 
should indicate to-day which way he will work if any fluctuations come 
about in the exchange market. 

As I said, my main reason for rising to address the House to-day is in 
connection with the appeal which the Commerce Member made to the 
company. He referred to a certain part of the speech of the Chairman 
of the Tata Iron and Steel Company, a part of the speech wliich I may 
say I had something to do with. I did not hear if the Commerce Member 
referred to that paii; of the Chairman’s speech with approval, but I am 
sure he could not disapprove of that appeal that the Chairman of the 
Tata Iron and Steel Company made to the shareholders of that com- 
pany 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes : May I explain, Sir, that I want- 
ed to reinforce that appeal ? 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas : I am very glad, Sir, that the Gov- 
ernment of India have some things at least that they can approve of com- 
ing from Directors of the Tata Iron and Steel Company. But may I ask 
the Commerce MJember whether the appeal he has now chosen to make is 
not too vague and too general ? What does the appeal convey ? There 
is a part of the capital rupees 7-| crores in preference shares ; what do 
you want the company to do with that capital ? Why not say definitely 
to the company, this is what you would like the company to do, and give 
your reasons for it. As a matter of fact. Sir, I think I have been after the 
Commerce Member for more than a year now to get at what the Govern- 
ment of India think would be the right thing for the Tata Iron and Steel 
Company to doi in order that the Government of India may help that com- 
pany to build up, not necessarily a company which will yield large dividends 
to the shareholders, but what I am more concerned with, and what I am 
sincerely concerned with, to see a steel and iron industry in India Which 
will enable us, within five, ten or fifteen years, to he independent of an^ 
imports from outside. May I ask the Commerce Member whether he has 
definitely told the company what he would like to be done, and whether he 
has definitely discussed it with representatives of the Tata Iron and Steel 
Company ? May I ask him whether he has inquired if any difference 
iias cropped up between the Directors of the Tata Iron and Steel Com- 
pany aiid the Government of India ? I am quite prepared, as far as my 
position is concerned, whether in my personal capacity or in my capacity 
aa a director of that company, to agree to any vote that this House may 
pass in connection with what will he the fairest thing for the company to 
do by the tax-payer of this country. But, Sir, I strongly object, in an 
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impol'tant matter like this, to take, without challenge, the opinion of the 
Executive of the Govexmment of India when we have radical diiferences of 
opinion with them. Let this House go into a committee on this question ; 
let a strong, expert committee be appointed in order that the necessary 
terms may be laid down after hearing representatives of the Tata Iron and 
Steel Company. The shareholders have very material differences of opinion 
on this question with some of the views of the Government of India. 
I have been for the last year and more discussing these with very prominent 
shareholders of the Tata Iron and Steel Company. Many of these share- 
holders are men who are capable of looking at both sides of the question, 
namely, their personal interests as shareholders, and also how the com- 
pany can ])e helped not only to live, but also to live in a manner which 
■will make this country independent of having to import from outside. 
These shareliolders, Sir, have advanced to me very strong reasons why 
some of the recommendations which have been put before tlie company 
till now by the Commerce ]\Iember cannot be and should not be accepted 
by the Directors of the Tata Iron and Steel Company. Sir, the position 
of the Government of India at times has^ been very peculiar. When the 
Tata Iron and Steel Company approached them for assistance, we were 
told at times that, after all, what matters to the country is that somebody 
should run the company, that the furnaces should continue to blow. With 
a mentality of that nature, and with a tendency in that direction, it would 
be very diffi<!ult for people, who have put up the money for this industr}^, 
years before the Government of India woke up to this industry, to accept 
as gospel truth whatever the Executive of the Government of India may 
choose to la3’’ down. I say to-day, Sir, let the Honourable the Commerce 
Member move for a committee of this House to be appointed to consider 
the question. Let that committee discuss the question with the executive 
of the company and also hear the Honourable Members of the Governor 
General’s Executive Council in this connection. I think that, after a full 
and fair discussion of this question, there should be no diffei’ence of 
opinion regarding what should he done in the best interests of the tax- 
payer and without hitting the company unduly and unfairly. But even 
leaving that aside. Sir, I feel the shareholders of the Tata Iron and Steel 
Company would have to, and I think they would be prepared to, accept 
the verdict of a committee of this House in tiiis connection. Let us not 
grope in the dark ; it is no use making vague general appeals which lead 
nowhere. Put something on paper, discuss it, when there is a specihe 
difference of opinion let a committee of this House decide what they think 
would be the minimum that we would be entitled to ask from the Gov- 
ernment of India until this indu.stry is substantially built up. 

I do not wish, in the slightest degree, to minimise the assistance which 
tbt‘ Commerce Member and the Finance Member have agreed to give to 
this company till now. I realise, Sir, that, placed as we are in this very 
peculiar position, under this present constitution, without their consent 
and without the sympathy that they liave shown till now, even what we 
have got up till now" could not have been available. I am. not blind to 
the faet that, in spite of having the best of cases, if they simply vsay No ” 
it is No ” for ever, and this House has frightfully restricted powers to 
force their opinion on the Executive, however strong the feeling in the 
House may be. I do not therefore say this or, anything in a spirit of 
criticism or cavilling at the Government of India ; but wdien the Honour- 
able the Commerce Member chooses to get up in this House and make an 
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appeal to tlie shareholders, I do not want there to be any misunderstand- 
ing that, 'as far as the shareholders and directors of that company are 
concerned, we are prepared to meet and discuss. I personally feel that 
the directors and shareholders of the Tata Iron and Steel Company should 
be prepared to accept their verdict after an inquiry into the whole ques- 
tion by a committee appointed by this House, side by side with the Exe- 
cutive. I feel, Sir, that I am not asking anything too much. In fact 
I feel that, unless and until some method of this nature is adopted, the 
Honourable the Commerce Member will always continue to have a griev- 
ance against the company and against the shareholders, and the share- 
holders in their turn will always have a grievance against the Executive, 
who according to the ordinary shareholder of the company is suspected 
of trying to shake the shareholder out of what is his just due. 

The Commerce Member, Sir, in a previous debate referred to things 
being put before his departmental committee, that is, the departmental 
committee of the Commerce Department. He particularly referred to 
those, I think on the suggestion made by my Honourable f|*iend on my left 
Mr. Jinnah^ that any proposals in connection with protection to an industry 
should hereafter be examined by a committee of this House. The Honour- 
able the Commerce Member said, and he said that again in connection with 
the amendment of my Honourable friend Mr. Dumasia which eventually 
had to be ruled out of the Bill that we passed yesterday, that he would put 
the matter before his departmental committee. I do not remember very 
accurately. Sir, if I have the honour to be on this departmental committee, 
but I have an idea that I was one of those selected by him for the pur- 
pose. May I ask him how many meetings he has had either this year or 
last year of his departmental committee ? One wonders if these com- 
mittees are more or less ornamental, for I think last year we were called 
to only one meeting and soi far as the six months of this year are concerned 
we have attended none becciuse none was called, in order to assist that 
Department. Therefore the departmental committee or advisory com- 
mittee of this Department, Sir, is not the channel through which anything 
useful can be done. 

This question of protection is one which gives rise to ’a series of mis- 
apprehensioiis and misunderstandings because the Government of India 
have not yet decided to get the House to agree upon or to lay down the 
minimum conditions on which an industry is entitled to protection. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett : The Fiscal Commission. 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas : The Finance Member says the 
Fiscal Commission. Well, have you acted up to all the recommendations 
of the Fiscal Commission ? What are the details ? Does he contend that 
no details have to be worked out ? If it is so and the Finance Member 
feels that the recommendations contained in the Fiscal Commission's 
Report are all that is required, why do the Government of India not get 
up and say in reply to what the Honourable Mr. Joshi has been moving 
consistently and repeatedly that the question of labour does not arise on 
the question at all, and why do the Government of India not take the 
' opinion of the House whether these amendments have the slightest syinpathy 
of the House ? The Fiscal Commission laid down the broad principles. 
The details must be worked out. I cannot help feeling that if this is to 
he carried out in this manner, I mean the question of protection by the 
Government, we may have to criticise the policy as being earried out more 
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in an amateurish than in a thorough going businesslike manner. Let 
th-is House lay down what they think are the minimum requirements which 
they expect from any industry Avhich asks for protection. Having laid 
that down, we will know exactly where we stand ; and an industry apply- 
ing for protection w^ould have to work up to these minimum conditions. 
Then the question which will be a comparatively simple one to decide, 
will be — is the protection deserved or not on the minimuni conditions we 
have laid down ? 

I feel, Sir, that I have spoken somewhat frankly. I felt that in order 
that this House may know exactly where the position stands I ought to do 
so to-day. The ordinary roatine on these occasions^ Sir, is for a person 
who is on the board of the company alfected by the protection Bill to 
get up and say I thank you very much ; we appreciate your action very 
much and we are most grateful to youd’ If I have not said that, it is 
not because I do not mean it. The Finance Lleiiiber may laugh as much 
as he likes, but I sincerely say on behalf of the Tata Board and the share- 
holders of the Tata Iron and Steel Company we are all grateful to this 
House and to the Executive for whatever they have voted in the past and 
whatever they chose to vote to-day. 

Pandit Shamlal ITeliru : And in the future ! 

Sir Piirsbotamdas Thakiirdas : That is not for me even to expect ! 
But, 'Sir, 0^ a Member of this House I feel that I v^ould not be doing my 
duty either by the company oi* whose board I sit or by my colleagues in 
this House ii‘ I did not tell them exactly hov/ the matter stands. It is 
now np to the Comnierce Idember to accept my suggestion asking this 
House to appoint a committee to hear both sides, find out what they would 
like and then send it to the Tata Iron and Steel Company, in case no deci- 
sion is arrived at between the directors or representatives of the share- 
holders and the committee of this House in connection with the main sub- 
ject about ■v.'liicli the Commerce Member has made an appeal here. I 
therefore. Sir, ^rith these words thamk the House for having heard me with- 
out interruption, as vras the case last time, and having heard me so 
patiently. I liave tried my best to put before the House the reason why 
the details should be gone into and laid down very clearly by a com- 
mittee of lliis House with the assiscanee of the Executive of the Govern- 
ment of India. 

Mr. K. C. Neogy (Dacca Division : Non-Muhammadan Rural) : Sir* 

I have no desire to strike a discordant note on this occasion. Indeed, I 
stand by the policy of protection which this House deliberately adopted 
last year ; but, Sir, I think on the occasion of such an annual stock-taking 
of the situation, it is permissible to put the point of view of the consumer 
in so far as it does not conflict with the interests of the trade itself. Sir,. 
I think it is the business and duty of this House to adjust the conflicting 
interests of the consumer to those of the trade which it seeks to protect. 

I am led to make these observations in view particularly of the new 
situation that has been created since we discussed the Steel Protection 
Act in May of last year. This Resolution itself is an evidence of the new; 
situation that has been created. , . , , . 

In the first place, the protective duties wmich tiys House passed 
last year have proved ineffective for the purpose for which they v/ere 
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intended. That is the main reason why we have this Resolution before us 
to-day ; and the second circumstance is that the Government have actually 
collected much more in the shape of extra duties than they ever anticipat- 
ed. Otherwise there would not have been the wherewithal to pay the 
extra bounties. Sir, when the tariff Board considered this matter in 1924, 
they imagined that the proceeds of the extra duties would be just enough 
to balance the bounties that would be necessary to be given under their 
recommendations. I would draw the attention of the House to paragraph 
99 of their Report of 1924 on this point. This is what they .stated : 

fully recognise that the protection of basic industries by means of bounties 
has certain obvious advantages, but we fear that for financial reasons any scheme 
which proposed to accord protection to steel solely by this means must be dismissed 
as impracticable at present, and we need not dwelt on the point further. We have, 
hov7cver, considered whether a scheme could be devised of a combination of tariff duties 
and bounties so as to restrict far as possible the burden on the consumer.^’ 

Tlien they proceed to point out that, as their policy becomes effective, the 
higher duties will reduce the imports more and more, and therefore a time 
will be reached when there will be very little money with which to pay 
bounties ; and that is the reason why they recommended a policy of com- 
♦bination of protective duties and bounties for a beginning. 


Now, Sir, it has been admitted in reply to a question that Government 
have derived a net profit of about 30 lakhs of rupees after meeting the 
demands of the bounties so far ; and the Tariff Board in their latest 
report in paragraph 34 state that the increase in revenue is likely to ex- 
ceed the payments on account of the bounty by 24 lakhs in the three years 
during which the Steel Industry (Protection) Act remains in force. They 
arrive at that figure on the basis of the amounts which they recommended 
should be given in the shape of bounties. But it has been stated by the 
Honourable the Commerce Member, the Government have no intention to 
give effect to their recommendation in this behalf in its entirety. I there- 
fore feel confident that the result of this will be that instead of leaving a 
surplus of 24 lakhs, in three years, the surplus in the hands of Govern- 
ment will come up to at least 70 lakhs, if not more. Sir, may T inquire 
if in these circumstances the consumer has got any claim to relief ? I 
do not mean that the amount of the bounty should be cut down, what I 
mean is that this amount should not be 'allowed to be collared by the 
Honourable the Finance Member. Sir, I am perfectly aware of the fact that 
the Steel Protection Act will not come up for amendment till its full term 
of three years has been run. But what is there to prevent the granting 
of rebates in regard to certain items in the schedule of duties which, on 
consideration by the Government and by this House, may not jushfy 
the high duties that have been imposed on them ? Sir, I would in this 
connection refer to the ease of galvanised sheets as an illustration. 
The Honourable the Commerce Member will remember that I had a 
minute of dissent appended to the report of the Select Committee on the 
Steel Protection Bill in which I dealt with the ease of galvanised sheets. 
It is not my intention to disclose what passed in the meeting of the 
Select Committee, .but I am sure that neither the Honourable the Pinanee 
Member nor the Commerce Member will deny that the case for galvanised 
sheets, so far as the duty was concerned, was a very weak one. 


Mr. Devaki Prasad Slnha : Then why did you support it ? 

Mr. K. 0. Heogy ; I shall give the explanation for it presently. Well 
bir, .on the canons laid down by the Tariff Board itself, the high pro- 
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tective duty sought to be imposed on the galvanised sheets could not 
be supported when we came to consider that Bill, And what was the 
attitude taken up by Government in that connection ? They got me to 
drop my suggested amendment almost at the point of the bayonet as it 
were, because Government would have dropped the Bill, if I had insisted 
■On my amendment. Well, Sir, I have no desire to go at length into what 
took place in the Select Committee, but I think it will not be denied that 
the only justification for putting up the rates on galvanised sheets was 
not that this was a fit case for protective duties, but that Government 
wanted money with which to pay out the bounties. 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes : Sir, I should like to explain that 
I do not admit the statement just made by the Honourable Member, nor 
do I admit that I got him to do anything. 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy : I would expect the Honourable Member to deal 
with these points when I have finished my speech. I find that the 
Honourable the Commerce Member challenges the position taken up by 
me. I would refer him to the first Report of 1924 of the Tariff Board. 
If we turn to the table which they append to their report at page 162, 
we find that this is the only item in which as much as two-thirds of the 
burden falls on the general consumer as distinct from the Railways, Gov- 
ernment departments, public bodies and the principal industries. 

Sir, I will now turn to another figure. What is the average quantity 
that India consumes in galvanised sheets ^ The Tariff Board estimated 
our future requirements at 105,000 tons annually. But we find from their 
latest report that this estimate has been falsified, and that the quantity 
w'hieh they now calculate as representing our annual requirements is 
210,000 tons, and the net increase in revenue which they expect from this 
head is 25 lakhs and odd in 1924-25, 34.2 lakhs in 1925-26, and 32.4 lakhs 
in 1926-27. That is to say, this furnishes the heaviest item of net increase 
in revenue from the protective duties. Now, gir, how much of this quan- 
tity are the Tatas expected to manufacture ? In the report of 1924, 
the Tariff Board expected the Tatas to manufacture 8,000 tons in 1924-25, 
out of which they have not manufactured even half, that is to say, they 
have manufactured less than 4,000 tons. In 1925-26 the Tardf Board ex- 
pected the Tatas to manufacture 15,000 tons, while as a maicec of fact 
they have manufactured only 13,200 tons. In 1926-27, the Tatas are ex- 
pected to manufacture 18,000 tons. When we reach that figure, wdiicli 
is the maximum laid down in the Tariff Board Report, that will represent 
about l|12th of the total quantity consumed by India. Now, I ask the 
Honourable the Commerce Member, if he can justify the high protective 
duties on galvanised sheets in these circumstances ? 

Sir, I have already shown that you are taxing the general consumer 
a little too much over this item. And I think that, when you have such 
a large amount in your hands -as surplus after meeting the claims of 
bounties, this House should insist on the Government reconsidering their 
policy in regard not merely to galvanised sheets, but to such items gene- 
rally as come into consumption in very large quantities by the ordinaiy 
people, and which the Tatas are not expected to manufacture in any large 
. quantities in the near future. 

Sir, in this connection I would remind the Hous^, although I may he 
accused of raising a parochial point, that e^alvan^sed sheets are very 
largely in use, even among the poorer classes, in the province which I 
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Eave the honour to i^present in this House, and the high duty which the 
Government have fixed on this item is working very harshly so far as the 
large portion of the consumer in Bengal is concerned 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes : It is not borne out by imporfjf. 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy : Well, the import duties have put up the prices. 
The Hrmourable Member cannot deny that. I think:. Sir, that in these 
circumstances, a review of the whole matter is very necessary. I am 
not the man to dogmatise on these matters, but I would implore the Gov* 
ernment either to ask the Tariff Board to go into this question very care- 
fully and recommend as to whether, in view of the unexpectedly large 
increase of the import duties, the tariff schedules should be revised, or 
whether any other relief can be granted in the shape of rebate or in any 
o1her form which the Tariff Board may consider fit and proper. As I 
began by saying, I have no desire to oppose this motion, and I hope that 
the request which I make will be borne in mind by the Government and 
the matter will be investigated by the Tariff Board. 

Mr. President ": Since the general question has been sufficiently dis- 
cussed, 1 will take the amendments now, unless Sir Basil Blackett wants 
to reply on any of the points which have been raised on the general 
question. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett (Finance Member) : Sir, there 
are one or two points which have been raised on the general discussion, 
^hieh I propose to answer, but I should be quite willing to do so later. 

I do not propose, Sir, to attempt to follow the Honourable Member 
who has just spoken and re-oioen the whole question of the Steel Protec- 
tion Act. His speech will be very much to the point a year and a half 
hence when we are considering the renewal of that Act, and I have no 
doubt that he will very forcefully make the point that there are some 
duties in the Act as it stands which are high from the point of view of 
the consumer. It would hardly lie in his mouth to make that complaint 
now unless he confesses (which I rather began to think is the confession 
behind his speech) — unless he confesses that he has weakned in' his 
support to the policy of the protection of steel. It is perfectly true that 
^ ^ we have had rather more revenue * from these 

protective duties thus far than we originally 
estimated and that galvanised sheets are responsible for a portion of the 
increase. But the main portion of the increase was due to the very large 
imports that took place just in the first few months or the earl}" portion 
of the period during which the Act was enforced. To say that that shows 
that the policy has been unsuccessful is I think incorrect. The Honourable 
Member who just spoke said the policy was ineffective, but it is proving 
very effective as I know from the figures showing a considerable reduction 
in the receipts from the customs, department, from receipts other than 
galvanised sheets. The estimate that the Tariff Board have produced is 
not one which we desire to challenge but it certainly does not leave a 
large margin and I myself should not be surprised if it is rather an over- 
estimate of our total receipts during the period. One of the main reasons, 
why receipts have increased is that after the Tariff Board's first report 
was produced there v/as a general fall in the price of steel, both British 
'Specification and Continental,— a very considerable fall not only in the* 
rupee price but also^ in the sterling price, and I think one reason for the 
considerable imports of galvanised sheets now is that^^ in spite- of the 
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increase in duty, the cost has come down so mucjh^that the consumer is 
willing to pay the price. 

I will not attempt to follow the Honourable Member further. I rose 
Mainly to deal with one or two; points that were raised by Sir Purshotamdas 
Thakurdas. First of all, with regard to the question of exchange. The 
Honourable the Commerce Member said that, in the event of there being 
a serious and prolonged rise in exchange, a new situation would arise 
and it would be in such circumstances that we should have to reconsider 
the question of the amount of the bounty. It is not I thinly possible to 
go beyond that. It is not possible to make any reasonable arrangement 
in advance to deal with an emergency of that sort. The effect of a rise 

-in exchange depends very much on the circumstances in which it occurs. 
It is not of course possible to say that, if you require X per cent, pro- 
tection with exchange at you require 20ll8 of X per cent, pro- 

tection, if exchange goes to l5/i.|Sc?. That is simply an impossible way 
of looking at the situationr But I hope that the question may not arise. 
Speaking in Bombay in July, I said on behalf of Government that the 
Government had no desire to see exchange rise above what would be the 
gold point at l67i.[6d., namely, in existing circumstances, especiaky 

in view of the fact that there was uo tendency for prices to rise but, on 
the contrary a 'tendency for prices to fall. I repeat that statement on 
behalf of Government. We have no desire at present to see any rise in 
the exchange. We naturally cannot commit ourselves to any view as 
to what the final future of the exchange I'ate should be. For that we are 
waiting for the report of the Currency Commission. But pending the 
receipt of the views of the Currency Commission, we have no desire to 
see exchange raised above and, though I have seen many state- 

ments in the Press questioning the capacity of the Government to make 
their desires effective, I can assure the House that in my opinion there is 
not the slightest doubt that we have full power to make our desire effective, 

I will say no more about exchange. 

I will say one or two words about the question as to what it is that 
the Government desire to see the directors and shareholders of the Tata 
Iron and Steel Company do. Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas spoke about 
differences of opinion between Government and the directors. I do not 
think my Honourable friend, the Commerce Member, had any such differ- 
ence of opinion in mind nor dq we feel that there is any such difference 
of opinion. Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas knows the difference of opinion 
that there has been between the directors and the shareholders, 
and I thinly it is a matter for the directors and shareholders to settle 
for themselves. 

, Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas : May I, Sir, say at this stage that 
the directors are trying to carry into effect what the Government of India 
want ? Now, whatever the directors did put forward practically reflects 
if not totally certainly in the major part, what the Government of India 
have indicated as de^rable in their opinion. Therefore, it practically 
comes to a difference of opinion between those who are interested in these 
industries and the Government. I submit, Sir, that what I have said is 
borne out by what the Finance Member himself has said. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett : I do not desire to chop logic. 
The position of the Government of India is quite clear. They are desirous 
of making effective their policy of protecting the steel industry. They 
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never have been concer^ged in protecting the Tata Iron and Steel Company 
as such. So far as this House is concerned, the desire of this Hous^. is 
to see a strong steel industry established in this country ; and, in view 
of the fact that the Tata Iron and Steel Company is the one company 
which is at the present time seriously engaged in producing steel, 
obviously the financial position of the Tata Iron and Steel Company is a 
matter of very considerable interest both to the Government and to this 
House and to the nation. The financial position of the Tata Iron and 
Steel Company is a somewhat difficult one owing to the fact that, as pointed 
out by the Tariff Board in their Oiriginal report, there is a considerable 
amount of capital which cannot be expected to earn a return. The 
Government’s view has been quite clearly stated to the company, that 
this ought to be dealt with. It is not for the Government to lay down the 
exact terms on which it should be dealt with, still less is it for the Govern- 
ment and a committee of this House to consider what terms Tata’s direc- 
tors should suggest to their shareholders for dealing with this difficult 
situation. But I do thiniv that it is right that the Government and this 
House should make it' clear to the Tata Iron and Steel Company that their 
policy is to enable the company to earn a reasonable return on the capital 
which is really engaged in turning out steel and it is not the policy of the 
Government or of this House to put a company in a position out of 
bounties, voted at the expense of the tax-payer, to pay the arrears of 
dividends on second preference shares. I cannot say more than that. 
I do not think it is for me or the Government to enter into details. If I 
did so, I fear that, if Sir Charles Innes has been accused by Sir Purshotam- 
das Thakurdas of being vague, I should probably be accused by other 
people of being perhaps too precise. I have no further observations to 
add on the question as a whole except that I hope I may make an appeal 
to the House, in view of the shortness of time at our disposal, to get ahead 
with the business. 

The motion was adopted. 
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BESOLUTION BB GEANT OF PEOTECTION TO THE PAPES 

INDUSTEY. 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes (Commerce Member) : I beg to 
moTe : 

Tliat this Assembly recommends to the G-oTemor General in Council that 
Jissistance be given to the bamboo paper and paper pulp industry in India by tk« 
imposition untS the 31st March 1932 of a specific protective duty at the rate of on® 
anna per pound on all printing papers (other than chrome, marble, dint, poster and 
stereo) which contain less than 6o per cent, of mechanical wood pulp and on aE writing 
paper. ' ’ 

Sir, the agenda paper to-day is a very long one and I see from it that 
there are an unconscionable number of motions against my name and an 
unconscionable number of amendments to those motions. That being so, 
I hope the House will excuse me if I try to spare them as well as myself 
by being as brief as possible in moving this Eesolution. I think that 
I can take it for granted that ail Honourable Members present here have 
read the Tariff Board’s Eeport on paper and that fact in itself will lighten 
my labours considerably. Before I get down to my task I should just like 
to make an apology to the House for the short notice which I have given 
them of this motion. I should like to say that we gave notice of my Eeso- 
iution at the earliest possible date and if we gave short notice it was 
because we could not help ourselves. I hope that the House will not think 
that I am rushing them in this matter. I have put down a Bill to be 
introduced in the event of my Eesolution being accepted. The reason 
wh3^ I have done that is that, as the House will see, we have disclosed our 
hand in this matter. We have made our proposals for protective duties 
on certain classes of paper. Therefore it will be very inconvenient for 
the paper indnstiy if we have to defer that Bill to the beginning of the 
next Session, because what will happen is that the importers will lay in 
large stocks of the papers on which we wish to impose protective duties, 
and those large stocks will for a time at any rate render nugatory what- 
ever measure of protection we propose. That is the reason why I am in 
the painful position of appearing to rush the House in this manner, and 
I hope that the House will" accept my assurance that I have done so much 
against my will and without an}^ desire to force them into a premature 
decision. 

Now the Tariff Board’s task of course was to decide whether the paper 
industiy has made out a claim for protection. The paper industry may 
be divided roughly^ into two classes. There are the mills which make paper 
from grass, mainly sahai grass, and there are the mills, which make paper 
from bamboo. The latter class is at present a small one. There is only 
one mill in India which at present makes paper from bamboo grass, and 
that is the mill belonging to the Indian Paper Pulp Company which has 
a maximum output of 2,750 tons of paper a year. In addition there is 
another mill which I und^stand is in course of construction at Eajah- 
mundry in the Madras Presidency. That mill aims at making paper from 
bamboo as well as from straw. Now in considering this question the first 
point that the Tariff Board were brought up against was the fact that the 
scope for the expansion of paper manufacture in India is comparatively 
limited. They devoted a good deal of time and attention to a careful 
analysis of the consumption of and demand for paper in India. The 
possibility of expansion can best be measured of course by the volume of 
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imports of paper int^ndia. For tLe last two years the imports of paper 
into India have averaged about 80,000 tons of paper a year. That seem? 
a large amount, but from it certain deductions have to be made. In the 
first place these imports include large quantities of old newspapers. These 
old newspapers are not imported for the purpose of satisfying the insatiable 
desire for information : they are imported solely as wrapping paper, and 
they come in so cheap that no Indian mill can possibly hope to produce 
wrapping paper at anything like the same price. Therefore, those im- 
ports of old newspapers have to be deducted. Similarly there is a very 
large import into India of what is called newsprint, that is paper on which 
newspapers are printed. It is made very largely from what is known as 
mechanical wood pulp, that is, pulp made by grinding wood fibre without 
the addition of any chemicals. The Tariff Board have excluded news- 
print also from the market which the Indian manufacturer can hope to 
capture. I think that possibly one reason v/hy the Tariff Board did that 
was that they considered discretion to be the better part of valour. I 
have no doubt Sir George Rainey, who like myself is a Scotchman and 
therefore a peaceful and cautious not to say a timid person, thought it 
advisable not to get the Press up against his proposals. But, however 
that may be, there Avas another much more serious and well-founded reason 
for this action. This newsprint, besides being absolutely necessary in 
India, is so chea^) that Indian paper could not compete with it unless we 
put on a perfectly outrageous degree of protection. Then again there are 
certain papers, either paper of special kinds such as rag papers, and 
straw hoards, mill boards and the like which are not made in India and have 
to be excluded, and if we make all these deductions, we find that the 
scope of expansion for the pai:)er industry in India is not more than 
20,000 tons a year. That is not a very large amount, but it is the maximum 
possible amount at the moment. No doubt as time goes on, in India as 
in other countries the consumption of paper will get greater and greater 
but we have to consider v/hat it is now. 

Then, Sir, the Tariff Board proceeded to distinguish betv/een the two 
classes of mills to v/hich I have referred, namely the grass mills and the 
bamboo mills, and to consider separately their claims for protection. They 
take first the mills milking paper from grass, by which is meant from 
sahai grass. In regard to these mills they make one reservation. Thera 
is a mill projected but not yet built at Saharanpur in the United Pro- 
vinces. The Tariff Board think that the prospects for a grass mill at that 
place may for special reasons he favourable. But subject to that reserva- 
tion, they come definitely to the conclusion that the existing grass mills 
do not satisfy the conditions laid dov/n by the Fiscal Commission. That 
is to say, in so far as the paper industry of India is dependent on grass 
for the manufacture of paper, its claim for protection fails. I have no 
doubt that that finding of the Tariff Board came as a great disappoint- 
ment to a distinguished Member of this House, but the Government have 
no hesitation in accepting that finding. I do not know whether the Hous@ 
will expect me to go at any great length into the reasons which actuated 
the Tariff Board in arriving at that conclusion. I will deal with them 
very briefly. Their definite finding is that the existing paper miUs using, 
sabai grass as their chief paper-making material have no natural advantage,, 
and that on the contrary they are at a disadvantage. Now first there is 
the quality of paper-made from sabai grass. It has certain merits parti- 
cularly as writing paper. It is a most excellent writing paper. On the 
other hand it has certain defects which militate against its usefulness as- 
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a printing paper* Efforts are made to minimize defects hy mixing 

imported wood pnlp with, the sahai grass. But eifen so the result is not 
entirely satisfactory : and the Tariff Board find that the sahai grass paper 
cannot meet all the reasonable requirements of consumers in India, that 
it has only a limited usefulness, and that there is no room for the extended 
use of this paper in India. Now that is one reason. There is another 
reason. I have mentioned just now that the Tariff Board find that sahai 
grass paper has no natural advantages but that on the contrary it is at a 
disadvantage. This is very largely due to the fact that, no doubt owing 
to internal competition among the mills themselves, they have had to go 
further and further afield for their supplies of grass, and moreover they 
have had to pay a heavier and heavier royalty for the right of collecting 
that grass, and the result is that grass is now an expensive material. The 
Tariff Board find that the claim fails because they see no reason to hope 
that the mills using sahai grass will ever be able to do without protection, 
and if we protect them, they will always be a burden round our necks. 
The case of bamboo paper is different. We have had sufficient experience 
of making bamboo paper in India now to know that excellent paper can be 
made from bamboo. For certain purposes it is not as good as paper made 
from sahai grass, but a special advantage of paper made from bamboo is 
this, that that paper approximates mucb more closely than paper made 
from sahai grass to the paper made from ordinary chemical %vood pulp. 
That is to say, paper made from bamboo is likely to meet in greater 
measure the requirements of consumers in India and is likely to have a 
bigger market. Then again bamboo paper has a great advantage over 
paper made from grass in its supplies of raw materials. I have just men- 
tioned that the mills have to go further and further afield for sahai grass 
but everybody knows that the supplies of bamboo in India are very 
abundant indeed and they are very widely distributed. Only a propor- 
tion, and a steadily diminishing proportion at that, of Indians demand for 
paper can be met by sahai grass paper ; on the other hand, there is reason 
to hope that if we can develop the making of paper from bamboo in India, 
we shall not only be able to supply practically all our own demands for 
paper, but that also in the future we may build up a very important export 
trade in bamboo pulp ; and the Tariff Board find that as the cost of 
chemical wood pulp goes up, as imported paper becomes more expensive, 
there is reason to hope that bamboo paper will in time be able to dispense 
altogether with protection. I have just mentioned that chemical wood 
pulp, and therefore paper, is likely to go up in price ; and this brings me 
really to what is one of the most important factors in the case. The Tariff 
Board after inquiring into the matter and examining all the available 
literature on the subject came to the following conclusion : 


The world supplies of coniferous woods are steadily diminishing, while the 
demand for such woods, whether as timber or for pulping, is increasing. As a paper- 
making material wood must become more and more expensire, and an increase in the 
price of paper seems inevitable. But it is impossible^' 

they say : 


** to forecast the date when the price of imported paper will go up substantially 
and it may not take place for several years to come." 

I had recent confirmation of that statement of the Tariff Board in a report 
of which I saw a notice in a paper the other day, a i’eport from Canada, 
where it was stated that the Canadian paper makes are getting seriously 
alarmed at the rate at which supplies of coniferous woods in Canada are 
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being diminished and^hat they thought that before very long — I think 
the actual period pur ^s 10 years — ^there must be a very serious increase 
in the price of wood pulp and therefore, of paper. Now, at this point the 
Tariff Board came up against a difficulty. The general lines of their 
conclusions were clear, but their difficulty was that the possibilities of 
bamboo paper have not yet been fully tried out in India. They are merely 
in process of experiment. As I said, there is one mill making this paper 
in India, at the present time, that is, the Naihati mill ; encouraging results 
have been attained. It is quite a recent mill, but it has already brought 
its works cost down considerably below the works cost of the very much 
older grass mills, and that is an encouraging sign. That mill is trying 
out one of the processes by which you can make paper from bamboo pulp, 
namely, the sulphite process, but it cannot try out the matter properly 
because though it is a mill which was designed and built and has a xoowT.r 
plant equipped for two paper machines, so far only one paper machine 
has been installed ; and the result of that is of course that costs must be 
high, because the overhead is so great. Then, again, there is another 
■ process, the soda process. That has not been tried at all in so far as 
bamboo paper is concerned, and moreover very important modifications 
of that soda process have been developed at any rate on a laboratory scale 
at Dehra. I refer to what is called fractional digestion. 

Now the Tariff Board consider that both those processes ought to be 
properly tried out, the sulphite process and the soda process, and therefore 
they are not able to commit themselves at present to a final decision whether 
we should embark finally on a permanent policy of protecting the bamboo 
paper industry. Consequently, they make wl^at I might call ad interim 
proposals. In the first place, their first proposal is that on writing paper* 
and certain classes of printing paper the existing duties of 15 per cent. 
ad valorem should be raised to a specific duty of one anna. They suggest 
that those duties should be emposed for a period of 5 years and that 
they should be imposed on writing papers and on certain classes of 
printing paper. In addition they suggest that a loan or a guarantee 
of debentures should be given to the Indian Paper Pulp Company to 
enable them to instal a second paper machine at Naihati. The Tariff 
Board say that that second paper machine would cost Rs. 10 lakhs. I 
understand that the cost will be rather greater, but not very much. 
Thirdly', they suggest that an inquiry should be made into the prospects 
of the mill which is being constructed at Rajahmundry and that if that 
inquiry satisfies the Government of India that the prospects of that mill 
are really good, then a loan, or similar assistance, should be given to 
the Carnatic Paper Company which owns that mill to enable it to try 
out this soda process. The House will of course observe that that is a 
complete scheme, all the parts of which are interdependent. The tariff 
protection is intended to keep the industry alive, while these processes 
are being tried out. I do not propose to discuss the question whether 
the actual rates proposed by the Tariff Board are right or not. I think 
that we must accept the Tariff Board's opinion in that matter. I will 
not .say that the protective duties which the Tariff Board propose arc 
light duties, because they are not, but the Government are quite pre- 
pared to accept the finding of the Tariff Board that those duties are 
the minimum neces^jary for the purpose in view. I should also like 
to'^say that the Government quite accept the finding of the Tariff Board 
that we ought to make an effort to protect the bamboo paper industry 
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for a period of years in order that these- possibij^lss may be tried out. 
There is no difference between the Government and the Tariff Board 
in that matter and I can assure the House that we on these Benches 
are just as anxious to get ahead with this matter as any one in this 
House can be. But there is a difference of opinion between the Tariff 
Board and the Government and that is on the question of subsidies, 
and I should like to explain that it is because of that very difference of 
opinion that I have proceeded by means of a Resolution instead of put- 
ting up m 3 ^ proposals in the form of a Bill. I understand, Sir, that 
according to the rulings given by your predecessor in the Chair, it 
would not be in order for any private Member of this House to propose 
subsidies in a Government Bill which proposes only tariff duties. And 
it is because the Government were anxious that the whole matter should 
be open to the discussion of the House that we have elected to proceed 
by Resolution, so that we may discuss the whole matter. 

I should like to explain — and I conceive that this is my main duty — 
very briefly the reasons why the Government have found themselves 
compelled to differ from the Tariff Board in regard to this question 
of subsidies. I will take first the proposed subsidy to the Naihati Mill. 
This mill is owned by the Indian Paper Pulp Company. I am quite 
prepared to admit that the proposal is in a way an effective proposal 
and it is a logical proposal. It is very important to have this sulphite 
process tried out. And it cannot be properly tried out as long as this 
mill has only one paper machine. Therefore, lend it the money and 
let it put up another machine'. I quite agree that this is superficially 
an attractive and is a logical proposal. But there are certain diffi- 
culties in the way of this proposal which have impressed the Govern- 
ment of India very much indeed. The House will realise that we have 
to look at this matter from a slightly different angle of vision from 
that of the Tariff Board. Now, our first difficulty is this. The Indian 
Paper Pulp Company is not even a joint stock company. It is a private 
company consisting, I believe, of three or four shareholders. The second 
difficulty is that one of the owners of the company is the owner of thci 
patent process which is now being tried in the mill. The Tariff Board 
proposal, therefore, is that we should advance 10 lakhs of rupees to a 
monopolist in order to enable that monopolist to try out a process which 
is covered by patent rights. That seems to us a very great difficulty 
indeed. Our third, and possibly our greatest difficulty of all, is this. 
We feel that if Government does give financial assistance to industrie.s, 
it should be the sort of financial assistance which is equal for all com- 
petitors in that industry. Now, you have here a number of mills. Some 
of them are making paper from grass and one of them is making paper 
from bamboo. They are competing with one another in the Indian 
paper market, and we feel very great difficulty in advancing money to 
one of those mills and thereby giving it an advantage over its competitors 
in the Indian market. We think that such a course on behalf of the 
Government of India would be extremely difficult to justify. More- 
over, if we adopt tfas proposal, we doubt very much if we can stop the 
subsidy to the Indian Paper Pulp Company. A^ soon as the Tariff 
Board’s proposal was published, we got applications fjom other companies 
in India making paper from grass. They told us that they were 
considering changing over from grass to bamboo and they asked that if we 
gave financial assistance tp Indian Paper Pulp Company we should 
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also give them assi^^Mce for installing machinery for making bamboo 
paper. I think the Hohse will agree with me that we should have found 
ourselves in an extraordinary difficulty had we accepted this proposal of 
the Tariff Board. 

Then, again, much the same objections apply to the somewhat 
conditional proposal of the Tariff Board that we should give assistance 
to the Rajahmundry Mill. The soda process which it is proposed 
should be tried out in the Rajahniundry Mill is also a process which is 
covered by patent rights. Moreover, as soon as the Rajahmundry Mill 
begins to make paper, then, again, it will be competing witli other mills 
in India. The Government of India are in a different position in this 
matter from a Provincial Government. A Provincial Government, quite 
legitimately I think, — because the development of industries is a trans- 
ferred subject — may give special consideration to industries in its own 
province. And if there is one mill only, which is a pioneer industry of 
that province, then the Provincial Government no doubt can conskhu’ 
wffiether or not it should assist that mill. But the Government of India 
are in a different position. We have to take India as a whole and we 
have to consider the industries of the whole of India. Now, I hope 
that the House will agree with the proposal that I have put forward, 
namely, that, had we accepted these particular proposals of the Tariff 
Board that we should grant subsidies first to the Paper Pulp Company 
and then, in certain contingencies, to the Rajahmundry Mill, we should 
have found ourselves in an extremely invidious and difficult position. 1 
hope the House will agree that in a matter of this kind the policy of 
Government should be that it should not discriminate unfairly between 
particular firms competing in an industry. Therefore, we devoted a great 
deal of time and care to try and find out an alternative solution. As 
I said we are very anxious to carry out the spirit of the Tariff Board’s 
proposal. We are very anxious, in view of the Tariff Board’s recom- 
mendation, to do what we can to help on this bamboo paper industry. 
That is why we have submitted this alternative proposal. The Tariff 
Board say : Give this protection for a period of five years. Our sug- 
gestion is that we should guarantee the protection for practically a 
period of seven years. The additional two years ought to give both to 
the Naihati Mill and the Rajahmundry Mill about just as much money 
as if we gave this subsidy. And we suggest that this is a much better 
way of achieving the end in view. We hope that, as we are offering the 
protection for a period of two years longer than is proposed by the Tariff 
Board, the shareholders of the Indian Paper Pulp Company and the 
promoters of the Karnatie Mills will be able to obtain from the public 
or put up themselves the necessary money for the trying out of thus 
process. T have said that we are proposing to guarantee this protec- 
tion for seven years, but I must make it plain that if after a reasonable 
period of time we find that no effort has been made to try out these 
processes, then we shall again have to come before the House and wc 
shall have to consider with the House whether or not we should repeal 
this Bill. We shall not be able to take any action of that kind ourselves. 
It will be a matter for decision by the House. 

I should just Mke to explain now why we have called tlie Bill the 
Bamboo Paper Industry (Protection) Bill. I have noticed that Mr. 
Kelkar and some others have got amendments down on the paper in 
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regard to that point. We are following here the r^mmendation of the 
Tariff Board. They recommend that we should-^'Dank on the bamboo 
paper industry and that is the industry that we should protect. But I 
would draw the attention of the House to the fact that our import duties 
would protect all mills alike. The grass mills will get the benefit of 
these enhanced duties as much as the mills that are making paper from 
bamboo. That action, I think, is right, because here again all the mills 
which have invested money in this industry will compete on equal terms 
whether they are making paper from bamboo or from grass. 

Now, Sir, that is my case and it is for this House to decide whether 
they are prepared to accept these proposals or not. The Tariff Board 
say that the burden on the consumer will amount to about 20 lakhs 
of rupees a year. It is for the House to decide whether they think it 
worth while to place that burden upon the consumer. We are pre- 
pared to accept what the Tariff Board say on that point. I should like 
10 read an extract from paragraph 163 of the Report. 

The issue which the G-oveniment of India and the Legislature will have to 
decide is clear and well defined. If no assistance is given, it is probable that the 
manufacture of paper in India will cease, with a somewhat remote prospect of 
revival when wood pulp has grown very dear. The question for decision, therefore, 
is whether it is worth while to keep the industry going at 'vvhat in all the circumstances 
is a moderate cost, or whether it must be left to its fate. For our own part we 
feel strongly that the disappearance of the industry at the moment when the use of 
bamboo opens up fresh avenues of development in the future would be very regrettable, 
and we believe that the proposals we have made are in accordance with the national 
interest. * * 

I hope, Sir, that the House will accept the proposal that I have made. 
As I have said, we on the Government Benches are very anxious to make 
a start in this matter and that we should do what we .can to help this 
industry to go ahead. If the House will pass my Resolution, I hope 
they will also agree to pass Bill to-day because this is almost the 
last day on which, if we pass the Bill through the Assembly, we can 
pass it through the whole Legislature. 

Sir, I move my Resolution. 

Sir Willoughby Carey (Bengal : European) : Sir, I wish to declare 
the fact that I am interested in one of the paper mills, but I appear to-day 
to speak on behalf of the industry as a whole, and not for any particular 
mills. 

Mr. Devaki Prasad Sinha : Including the special mills f 

Sir Willoughby Carey : Yes, certainly. 

Sir, we have heard the proposal of the Honourable Member for the 
imposition of a specific protective duty of one anna per lb. on all 
printing papers, with the exception of a few special kinds, the supply 
of which are not at present obtainable from the factories in this 
country, and with the proviso that such printing paper shall contain 
less than 65 per cent, mechanical wood pulp, and on all writing paper. 
This proposed increase in the present duty is about 4 pies per ib. over 
the existing duty of 15 per cent, ad valorem, which, at the present price 
and ex(*.hnnge, is equal to about 8 pies. We have been told by the Tariff 
Board and by the Honourable Member that this proposal is made with 
the idea of fostering the grovdh of bamboo pulping ♦in India, and paper 
made from bamboo, and I was very glad to hear from the Honourable 
Member’s closing remarks, that it is with the idea of also supporting the 
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present established JP^ustry both -working this fibre and also as a matter 
of necessity to assist ^e mills working with other fibres that this tariff is 
proposed. This is essential, because, as at present constituted, tlie 
majority of the mills are not working bamboo ; some may never be 
able to work bamboo, but others will. There are at present eight mills 
in India, some of which have been shut down for considerable periods 
owing to the rise in exchange and increase in post war costs, but chiefly 
due to foreign competition assisted by the exchange. It is for this reason, 
they are unable to pay any dividends, that they have arrived at the 
present position. We have persistently applied for the protection of the 
industry, in fact ever since the Industrial Commission first sat in 1916. 
From the year 1910 onw^ards, Germany and Scandinavia both, but prin- 
cipally Germany, made a dead-set at the Indian market in all kinds of 
paper, and for 18 months before the war, and for some period after 
the commencement of the war, they were unable through this intensive 
foreign competition to show anything in the way of profits. I do not 
attempt to define dumping It is altogether too controversial, but 
the fact remains that the surplus production of^ mills in other countries 
was put down here in India and sold at prices which to the best of our 
information it could not be produced at, and below the price in those coun- 
tries themselves. This gives rise to the belief that now, as then, the same 
position is being reproduced. The war assisted the Indian mills to make 
good profits for a time, out of which some of them were able to pay their 
shareholders for a short time dividends which gave them an average 
over the previous ten years of about 10 to 12^ per cent, thus compensat- 
ing them for the years in which they had received nothing. This, I 
think. Sir, the House will agree, is after all a fair return; The balance 
of profits during this short period of prosperity was placed to reserve, 
depreciation, renewals on machinery, modernising plant, and generally 
attempting to put the mills in a position to meet competition as far as 
possible when this period of prosperity had come to an end, as it was 
anticipated it must sooner or later do and as a mater of fact it has done. 

I think, Sir, it will be agreed that this was a reasonable method ()f 
dealing with these exceptional profits for the benefit of the industry^* 
future. As a result — ^here I am venturing to differ slightly from the 
opinion of the Tariff Board — these larger mills are now to a great extent 
modernised and up-to-date as compared with paper mills of the same 
age in other countries. Hopes were entertained that post-war conditions 
would prevent the very keen competition which existed before the war. 
The general slump all over the world has proved that this is not to bt 
the case, and for the past two and a half to three years the industry 
has again been faced with much the same sort of competition, assisted 
still further by depreciated foreign exchanges, which they suffered from 
before the war, with the result that the appeal for protection lias been 
made in order to avoid the complete extinction of the industry, which 
otherwise — if the present recommendations of the Tariff Board had not 
been accepted by the Government — ^must have occurred. We are indebted 
to the Government for their referring our claim to the Board and 
giving us a chance of making our case, and on the principle of the half loaf 
for their accepting the Board’s recommendations— at any rate 
as far as they have^ done. I should like also to say that the industry is 
indebted to the Tariff Board themselves for their very keen and earnes 
endeavours to get down to the situation, to the actual facts, and to deal 
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with them in the best way, and for their very equ^rteous and helpful 
methods of examination. (The Honourable Sir Chaises Innes : Hear, 
hear."') During the whole period when the examination was going on, 
I should like the House to realise that the industry has not been sitting idly 
waiting but has been continuously pressing forward with improvements, 
in qualities of paper, in modernising of plants, in new systems and ]nethod« 
tending to reduce cost, — some of which aro«« out of suggestioiis made 
by the Board during examination, but many of which were already in 
the programmes of the mills which had so far survived but which they 
had not had the funds to go on with, and some of which still remain 
necessarity to be completed. This line of action was taken in the con- 
fident hope that the Tariff Board and the Government and this House 
would recognise this industry as one essential for the country, and would 
make some recommendation to save it, such as this which now lies before 
the House. And I trust, now that the Government have made their 
recommendation, that the House will justify the faith of the industry 
and will accept it and put it into immediate force. India, no less than 
other countries, must have this essential- industry firmly established all 
the time. There were 8 mills, of which 5 only are at present working, on« 
of them only tentatively, and with their Local Governments’ support, 
and the remainder working on reduced outturn and showing a steady 
monthly loss. This last condition, as I have already said, has been one 
of the regular features of the industry for the last two years or more and 
I am advised that, unless this protection is afforded by the Assembly, there 
will be no alternative but that the remaining mills also wiU close and the 
industry will be lost for ever to India. We have heard some remarks 
from the Honourable Member already on the subject of the possibility 
of this industry having to close down. I would like the House to con- 
sider what this would mean. Primarily it would throw maiay thousands 
of men and women out of employment — men and women of a class 
trained for the last forty years or so in paper-making and practically in 
papei'-making only. It would mean a loss of wages to the country from 
this industry of 29^ lakhs per year, (which includes 8^ lakhs ])aid 
annually to labour upcountry for collecting the raw materials which the 
industry" uses) ; a loss of 16| lakhs direct revenue to the State in railway 
freights, 2^ lakhs loss to Government for royalties. It would also mean 
endangering the rosin trade, built up by the Forest Department, of which 
the paper mills are the best customers by a long way. It will also mean 
a certain loss from rates and taxes, and also the throwing on to the markets 
of large quantities of coal, lime and all sorts of other indigenous materials 
There would be also an almost certain impossibility of being able to 
revive the industry if once the present miUs are allow^ed to close. I say 
this because, even supposing India has a vast store of raw materials in 
the future, when the scarcity of wood supplies raises the price of wood 
pulp to a figure with which perhaps Indian pulp might compete, yet 
those who might otherwise have been tempted to come in will certainly 
■’think twice when once the industry has been allowed to dies out. And 
even supposing capitalists bold enough might be found, yet even then the 
whole work will have to be done over again to re-establish the industry 
Another danger yhich I think has already been pointed out but I think 
not clearly enough would be one which it is possiblt to read from the 
lessons of the war. I remember when giving' evidence before the Indus- 
tries Commission the question was raised as to w^hy it was necessary to 
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protect an industry, Qf this kind. Why not let it die 1 It was agiv:ed 
then, Sir, that paper must be one of the essential industries of the country, 
in the event of war. And there were two or three years during which the 
supply of paper from outside the country for military purposes, post 
and telegraplis, railways, hospitals, general administrative government 
work, and so forth, was almost entirely provided by the mills then 
existent in the country. Further than that, the millii then in the 
country supplied the Ceylon Government post and telegraphs and as 
far aficdd as Hongkong and even Australia, owing to the fact lliat, 
while t]-ansport was possible from India to these countries, transport 
from Europe was not. In the same way transport from Europe was so 
continuo!isly interrupted that over and over again all these activities 
which I have mentioned, and the Press itself, would quite possibly 
have had to close down temporarily and the general administration 
would have been seriously interfered with, to say the least of it. In 
this way, I may claim that perhaps the paper mills are just as essential 
a part of the life of a country, particularly a large country like India, 
as steel works or any other industry. 

There are two main objections which, as far as one has been able to 
see from objectors’ evidence and from press reports, have been raised to 
this small additional tariff wdiich is now being proposed — (Mr. Devaki 
Prasad Sinha : ‘‘ Small ? ”) — and the 3 ^ are on the score of education 
12 Noon being made to some degree more expensive, and 

secondly that the publishing industry in the 
country might suffer with a slight increase in the price of cheap literature. 
It is recognised by the industry that cheap literature and cheap education 
are both essential, but the incidence of the increased tariff is, infinitesimal 
per head when you come to education, compared with the cost of the other 
essentials for educating the people, such as school buildings, land, furni- 
ture, teachex’s and all the other essentials. Apart from this i imdersLand 
that a great deal of the primary education is conducted with the use of 
slates and black-boards, so that the argument with regard to education, 
when you get down to it, is really not a very strong argument. Then, with 
regard to publishing, the idea is not so much to raise the price of paper 
from the indigenous mills hj this tariff but to suggest to the consumer 
that he should, as far as possible, use the product of tliose mills instead of 
foreign goods for his printing. What the industry wants is to regain its 
markets and get the quantities which will enable them to work at full out- 
put and so to reduce their ovei'heads, which markets at present, without 
this small increased tariff, they cannot hold because of foreign competi- 
tion. ' ‘ 

As regards quality, improvements are taking place constantly with 
the introduction of the better methods which have become possible by 
the expenditure of the reserves on plant, and I have here with me a hook 
of all the qualities of the mills which will show that there is very little 
indeed of ordinary printing or writing papers which the mills cannot 
make even to-day with the exception, of course, of specialised qualities made 
from fibres not existing in this country, and with which the industry 
cannot at present be expected to compete. The question of quality is one 
which is always receiving attention and I think I am not wrong in saying 
that it has in the last two or three years been vastly improved and with 
better processes will improve still. 
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As regards the Press, Sir, those presses whiciu l^ave always used or 
can use foreign mechanic:;! paper will still be able to use it because we had 
a discussion with the Tariff Board and willingiy withdrew^ the request 
for protection of this class of paper and of any ether deffnite classes of 
papers with which we ca?inot compete. Those, on the other hand, of the 
presses who have been in the habit of using Indian made paper mil still 
be in a position to do so, perhaps even more advantageously than now, when 
it is clearly understood that it is market and quantity that the industry 
asks for, not so much an increase of price. 

One fur-dner argument which may be fairly used in favour of this 
e, increase in tariff is, I think, the fa,ct that the Directory of Tariffs of all the 
world shovrs that every country in which paper is manufactured at the 
present time has taken stringent measures by tariffs to protect its factories. 
If I might give a few figures, German.}^ at the present lime protects 
printing paper and wn-Iliiig paper at specific duties varying from 18 to 
32 per cent., Airieinca 14 to 59 per cent., Japan 10 to 16 per cent., Canada 
25 per cent., and France, Belgium, Italy, Scandinavia and oilier compet- 
ing countries have all in the same way large tariffs in protection of their 
own mills, so that India wnll be by no means singular in vdshing to pro- 
tect this industry and keep it alive. I think, >Sir, this is probably evidence 
that these countries ail feel tha.t paper mills are an essential part of their 
naiionai life and that is why the:^ wish to keep them going. Free trade 
as a principle is no doubt very sound and it has been of the verj’^ greatest 
value to some countries, but in aji industry such as this, where eveiy other 
country protects itself, free trade is surely an anomaly to the country 
wlucli does not. 

I believe and hope, Sir, that I have said enough to convince this 
Assembly of the desirability of this measure as proposed by the Govern- 
ment, and I repeat that the industry is duly grateful for this consideration 
which, I hope, will to-day receive the imprimatur of the House. This, if 
done, will encourage the industry to expand, and revive hope in the minds 
of those responsible for conducting the industry, who are themselves so 
largely financially interested in seeing it expand. I would remind the 
House that this is an industry in which a preponderating proper Jon of 
financial interest is now Indian. Even in those mills vAieli are apparently 
run by European firms that is the case. The majority of my own mills ^ 
shareholding is in Indian hands, and four of our Directors are well-known 
Calcutta Indian business men, and I believe that some of the other mills 
which are not entirely and absolutely owned and run by Indians have the 
same record to show. 

It is also an industry in which there is a possible future for many 
Indian educated men to take part. The question has been raised by ths 
Tariff Board and elsewhere as to how far the industry is prepared to teack 
Indians the trade. Well, Sir, ever since I have known it, there have been 
opportunities given to men to come and learn. The Indian mills, of 
eourse, have sent men abroad or had them taught in India and they are 
now doing work in those mills. In the other mills a great deal of technical 
work, snch as Chemistry, which is most important, is already in the hands 
of Indian educated trained men. We have in the mills in which I am 
particularly interested 5 Indian apprentices in training now. I wonld 
recommend in this as in other technical subjects th§t it would be ad» 
vantageous for young men^ of sufficient education and a good physique, 
which is necessary because it is a hard, damp and trviiig industry, to take 
, L4DPI 
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a portion of tlieir training in some other country where mills are more 
varied in type and where processes are more constantly being renewed 
than has been possible in India up till now, and where also they would have 
the very great advantage of first-rate technical schools and institutes 
within easy reach. A training of that sort would fit men of the right 
kind to come into the Indian mills and take the place of technical men 
whom at present we have to import. It" may perhaps even be possible to 
suggest to the Government that they might provide facilities in the way 
of special technical training by scholarships abroad. 

The Honourable Member and the Tariff Board both mention a possible 
expansion in bamboo. I should like to say that in addition to the suL ^ 
phide process about which the House has been told the soda process has 
been worked in the mills with which I am connected and we have experi-. 
mented with it for many years in fact ever since 1918. We have made 
considerable quantities of paper from bamboo by the soda process and 
have worked both for ourselves and for Government in pure pioneering 
work since that date, and have at the present time a plant ready in the 
country for erection. So far, the failure of markets has prevented the 
raising of capital to enable this to be gone on with. There might have been 
much further development in this direction perhaps in Burma but for the 
fact that the Burmese Government made conditions very difficult by not 
being willing to give a concession for longer than 21 years for the work- 
ing of bamboo, which of course was a period insufficient to assure the 
return of capital even on a successful venture during that time. Also 
other difficulties existed in Burma in the direction of the riparian rights 
on the big rivers, the bamboo cutting rights, and so forth, which were 
vested rights and which it was very difficult indeed to overcome. The 
passing of the tariff will encourage those responsible undoubtedly to go 
on with it, possibly elsewhere, and to work it so as to get commercial re- 
sults as soon as their finances permit. I think very likely that other miUsi 
in addition to those that have already touched it or those which are 
proposing to do so, wiR be encouraged by the increased security of markets 
to consider the use of bamboo in paper making in due time, by which time 
those who are at present working will have obtained a certain amount of 
definite commercial results. I would suggest that when the time comes 
these processes and the assistance of them may be taken further into con- 
sideration and if necessary some assistance given later in making this 
development easier. In the meantime, the pioneer work will go on, and 
successful, must be a great asset to the country. 

If I may be allowed one criticism of the terms of the Bill, it is the 
omission of Browns and Badamis from protection. These are commonly 
used as writing papers, and are by no means only to be included under 
the heading of wrapping papers. Then also Manillas should have been 
included as these are the chief source of Indian postcards and also the 
Indian quality has a large general sale which will now probably dis- 
appear. Another point of criticism which I wish to make is that no 
provision has been made to protect the trade against rises in exchange. 
Pn page 30, paragraph 47 of the Tariff Board ^s report they state : 

The tariff machinery must, however, make provision to safeguard industries 
from the injury they may suffer by sudden fluctuations in exchange.’^ 

Sir, I submit that tlw Government Eesolution and proposals do not provide 
this machinery. We have seen the pernicious effect of this omission in 
another case by which another industry has been forced to come again 
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and again to Government in order to make up the necessary margin to 
enable them to live, v^hich was anticipated when the tariii was imposed 
they would have had, but of which they have been robbed by the succes- 
sive rises in exchange. Sir, it seems to me that the present would have 
been a favourable opportunity for starting a machinery such as is men- 
tioned, which would in this trade and in others have obviated this 
constant need for application for further assistance, with all the waste 
Pf time to the industry itself, to the Government, and to this Assembly, 
involved in each instance. I admit that there are veiy well known diffi- 
culties and that other countries which have attempted this automatic ad- 
justment have found it difficult. But wffiicli is better — to face these diffi- 
culties now at the outset of a fresh tariff, or to face a possible and almost 
Certain recurrence of these applications for assistance 1 It seems to me, 
Sir, that it should be possible, although those more versed in the special 
line of tariffs may possibly say that there are difficulties even in this — it 
Iseems to me that it should be possible to make a half-yearly adjustment, 
not retrospective, but covering the following half-year automatically by 
taking the average rate of exchange for six months and fixing a duty based 
cn it as the rate for the following six months. 

Mr, B. Das : May I know whether the Honourable Member wants 
to fix the exchange at Is. M. or Is. 6d. ? What is his idea about the fixity 
of exchange ? 

Sir Willoughby Carey : I am not talking of fixity of exchange at 

all. 

Mr. B. Das : Would you like to have a fixed rate of exchange for 
such periods of six months ? 

Sir Willoughby Carey : No, Sir. I think the Honourable Member 
is not following me. I should be very pleased to discuss that with the 
Honourable Member at any time. An arrangement of this soxff should 
not surely cause a great deal of trouble in the Customs, and would ensure 
that whatever the rises were in exchange, sooner or later the industry 
would recoup their losses. This industry has been driven very hard 
against the wall in the last two or three years, and is very nearly at the 
end of its tether, and therefore even if I trespass in making this sug- 
gestion I trust that I may be forgiven, and I recommend it to the con- 
sideration of Government if exchange rises. The Honourable Member 
when speaking of the grass mills said 

Mr. President : Order, order. Considering the great importance of 
the subject I have allowed him sufficient indulgence. I hope that he will 
now bring his remarks to a close. 

Sir Willoughby Carey : Very well, Sir, I will finish at once. 1 
have now placed the case before the House. Owing to the peculiar 
circumstances of the case which have been explained to us, in order to 
prevent any possibility of the passage of the Resolution and the Bill 
being delayed until the next Session, with the certainty of the countiy 
being flooded with foreign goods, I would request the House to accept 
and pass this Resolution and in due course the Bill, to-day. I sympathise 
with many of the amendments on the paper but much of what the Honour- 
able Sir Charles Innes has told ns seems to me to deal with a good many 
of them and I accept liis explanations. For the time, therefore, I trust 
that one of them will be pi-essed to the point of jeopardising the passing 
of the Resolution and the Bill to-day, and so at lemt give the trade the 
half loaf to keep them from immediate starvation. 
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Mr. Devaki Prasad Sinha (Chota Nagpur Division : Non-Muham- 
madan) : I rise* to oppose this Eesolution wholesale. Sir, for 
a long time we in this country have been accustomed to many kinds of 
epidemics. People suffer from the epidemic of plague, the epidemic of 
cholera, the epidemic of small-pox, but under the new regime of the 
Reforms Act a new epidemic has been let loose upon the people of this 
country in the form of an epidemic of protection. (An Honourable Mem- 
ber : What about unemployment ? ’') Sir, a year agoi we were discuss- 
ing whether to grant protection in the form of bounties and protective tariffs 
to the iron and steel industries in India or not. Some of us apprehended 
that once we encouraged the policy of protection we shall be flooded with 
applications for protection from gdl parts of the country. Well, Sir, our 
apprehensions have now proved true. 

Mr. A. Rangaswamy Iyengar : It was a certainty all along. 

Mr. Devaki Prasad Sinha : We have in this country an infernal 
nuisance called the Tariff Board which invites all people to come before 
it with a begging bowl and we have here a benign Government which listens 
to all applications forwarded to it through the Tariff Board for inflating^ 
the dividends of a few capitalists. Sir, I know that my humble voice 
of protest against this policy of robbing Peter to pay Paul will not have 
much effect here, but I feel that I shall be lacking in my sense of duty 
to my constituency and to my country if I do not in unmistakable terms 
declare that the present measure which is supported in the name of Indian 
nationalism is no patriotic cause at all but a measure for deceiving th^ 
large bulk of the nationalist population in this country who are guided 
by vague ideas of patriotism into doing things which are clearly against 
the interests of the vast bulk of our^ countrymen. (Honourable Members : 
“ Question.’’) Well, Sir, my Honourable friends do question this, I know 
that, and I also' know the reason why my Honourable friends question it. 
Well, Sir, the arguments which we have heard this morning advanced — I 
fully believe in the public interest — ^by wy Honourable friend Sir 
Willoughby Carey are the usual arguments advanced in favour of pro- 
tection whenever protection is demanded by any capitalist. We have 
been told, and very cleverly, that the first danger which faces us is that 
a large number of labourers will be thrown out of employment. Well, Sir, 
the concern which our capitalists show for the cause of labour and the 
interest which they manifest in labour employed in certain industries 
are well Imown to Members of this House. Capitalists in India more than 
capitalists els eW' here regard their own dividends and the profits of the 
middlemen as the first charges on their industry and the protection 
which they demand at the hands of Government is not protection for an 
industry which they describe as a national industry but protection for 
their own dividends and protection for the profits of the middlemen. 
We have been told that if the paper industry is allowed to sink down, it 
wiH be very difficult to revive it again. If it is an industry in which 
there is something intrinsically wrong, and is incapable of competing 
with industries in other countries, then it is the duty of the capitalists 
first to improve their machinery and to bring about a better method of 
production because after all when this industry prospers and when they 
are enjoying dividends they would not come to the State and return the 
money which they tave t^ken from the State in times of necessity. The 
income and the dividend which they will derive if this industry prospers 
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will all go to fill their own pockets. If it is an industry which is described 
as a national industry and which, in the words of ^if Willoughby Car^ 
it is necessary to preserve for the maintenance of the national life of 
our country, then I believe that the only elective remedy that can be 
applied to remove the present diseases in the industry is to nationalise 
that industry. If the capitalists want subsidy, there is no difficulty in 
finding money, but when we want to be given what really belongs to us in 
justice and in equity, then my Honourable friends the capitalists and the 
bogus capitalists of this House like Mr. B. Das and others raise the bogey 
of poverty before us. 

Mr. B. Das : Is the Honourable Member entitled to call me a bogus 
capitalist ? 

Mr. N. M. JosM : Is bogus capitalist a Parliamentary expression ? 

Mr. President : Mr. Devaki Prasad Sinha. 


Mr. Devaki Prasad Sinha : I kn{.w, Sir, that capitalists are always 
a<lept in the art of making their own material necessity appear as moral 
'virtues for a country (An Honourable Member ; '' Like lawyers.”) The 
demand for protection in thm country is backed by the patriotic senti- 
ments of a large bulk of educated opinion in our country. I admit that. 

I do not overlook that fact, but the fact that at present the majority of 
educated Indians are in favour of a policy of protection is due to the 
widespread propaganda carried on for securing their favour by the 
resourceful and unscrupulous capitalists of this country. (Honourable 
Members ; No.”) I hope that some day we shall realise that the Indian 

capitalists are as much a danger to our country as the British Govern- 
ment itself. 

Mr. B. Das : Mahatma Gandhi says so. 

Mr. Devaki Prasad Sinha : Mahatma Gandhi says so and his inter- 
pretor Mr. B. Das explains his views to us. Protection, if it is necessary 
for any industry, should be given first of all to that industry which is 
the oldest industry in the country and which feeds all other 
industries, namely agriculture. If agriculture — which I do 

maintain, in spite of the laughter of my agriculturist friend 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh, is the largest industry — receives protection, the 
purchasing power of the community will increase and the demand for 
all articles produced in the country will consequently increase. The 
result will be that all our native industries would receive a natural 
stimulus which no State aid can provide. Although we listened to the 
speeches of His Excellency the Viceroy and His Lordship 

the Secretary of State about their proposed programme for 
• an agricultural revival and an agricultural improvement in this 
country, when we come to concrete facts we find proposals 
for protection to be given to industries that are anything but national. 
In this case we are discussing whether we should grant protection to 
the paper industry or not. To put it plainly we are discussing whether 
we should impose a tax upon education or not. In province at any 
rate, the average cost of educating a boy in the primary schools is aboul 
Rs. 3 per year. My Honourable friend Sir Willoughby Carey says that 
the rise in the cost of education of a boy will be very infinitesimal. Well, 
Sir, I do not know what experience my Honourable friend Sir 
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Willougliby Carey iias of primary education in the rural areas. In our 
province at any 'rate I find that whenever we make proposals for 
the expansion of primary schools and for educating more boys 
in the three R. ’s we are faced with the difficulty of finding 
money, although any amount of money which can be spent on 
spreading primary education would be so much benefit conferred 
directly on our people. Here in this case, Sir, we are imposing taxes upon 
the spread of knowledge and the spread of democratic ideas in our 
country. Then again the tax on paper will also . produce 
a very bad effect upon vernacular journalism in this country. {Cries of 
“ No, no.’’) Yes, it will. If my Honourable friends will only have the 
patience, I shall explain what I have to say. It is w^ell known that if 
one kind of paper receives protection and the price of that paper goes 
up in the market, then it has its effect upon other kinds of paper as 
well, and. Sir, I believe that the first industry to be affected on account 
of protection being given to the bamboo pulp paper industry 'would be 
the vernacular press in this country. (Laughter.) Well, Sir, I believe 
that in due course this Resolution will be passed and in a few minuter 
we shall also have on our Statute-book a law declaring the grant of pro- 
tection to the paper industry, and I also believe that next year the 
paper industry will, like the Tata iron and steel industry, come up for 
additional protection from us. I believe that our patriotic leaders^^ 
like Mr. Jinnah and others, will say, ^ what does it matter if we take 
60 lakhs or 20 lakhs or 30 lakhs from the taxpayer *i Let us pay that 
to the rich industrialists in Bengal or “Bombay.’ Well, Sir, I know that 
with many of our countrymen the demand for self-government is 
nothing but this : they wmnt an unrestricted right to exploit the vast 
bulk of our countrymen undisturbed by capitalists abroad. (An Honour- 
able Member : Question.”) {Cries of Hear, hear.”) I do hope 
that in the near future we shall realize the dangers from this 
mischievous policy which is being pursued by a section of our country^ 
men. To-day we have not got the resources with which the insidious 
propaganda that is carried on by capitalists in all parts of the country 
can be combated, but I hope that the conscience of the people of our 
counti'y will soon be roused and they will realize that a demand for 
protection in the name of a nationalism is nothing but a demand for 
self-aggrandisement at the cost of the vast bulk of our countrymen* 
For these reasons I oppose this Resolution, which I submit is the first 
of a series of proposals for granting protection to various industries 
that do not deserve any protection at all. (Applause.) 

Mr. E. 6. Fleming (Burma : European) : Sir, the Tariff Board in 
their Report at page 71, section 111, state : 

Five sites were selected by Mr. Pearson and Mr. Eaitt as being those where ’ 
the exploitation of bamboo as a paper-making material could best be attempted in the 
near future.^' 

Df these, three sites were in Burma. Honourable Members may have 
seen an amendment which I have submitted and in view of this para- 
graph may have thought that that amendment was fiivolous. I main- 
tain that that pafagraph of the Tariff Board is misleading and to those 
who are uninformed it will give a wrong impression. My Honourable 
friend Sir Willoughby Carey has already informed you of the experience 
his firm had when^they attempted to start bamboo pulp making in 
Burma, Pegu district. Some 12 or 15 years ago, that is before the war. 
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the firm I was connected with in Burpia investigated.the possibilities o£ 
starting the bamboo pulp industry on the reports received from the 
Forest Department, but the prospects of the venture proving profitable 
on a commercial scale appeared so unlikely that the consideration of the 
proposition was abandoned. I have it on reliable authority that recently 
the area in the Arrakan Division, near the port of Akyab, has been 
thoroughly investigated and nothing has materialised, if the proposi- 
tions have not absolutely been abandoned. There are sixteen thousand 
square miles, according to Mr. Pearson's estimate of rustling bamboo 
jungle, which must be a wonderful sight, one of those places where every 
prospect pleases and only man is vile. To turn to Tenasserim Division 
near the port of Tavoy, I possibly am the only person present who has 
had the experience of residing in that delectable district for any length 
of time. My Honourable friend, Mr. may possibly have visited 

Tavoy district in the course of his duties and he will know’’ somet hing of 
the jungle there. It is admitted that bamboo is very prolific in that 
district, but in the Tariff Board's Report they themselves state that 
conditions are favourable, except that coal would have to be importea 
by sea and labour would also have to he imported. These two })oiiits I 
fully endorse, but there is one further point that the Tariff Board have 
omitted to lay stress upon. That is climatic conditions. With your 
permission. Sir, I will read an extract from Mr. A. W. G. Bleeck's paper 
on some occurrences of Wolframite lodes and deposits in the Tavoy 
district, which was included in the Records of the Geological Survey of 
India, Volume 43, pages 48 and 49 : 

The field-work which furnish all data for this paper, was carried out during 
ihe months of August and September. Only those who have passed through a rainy 
season in Lower Burma can appreciate the difficulties and discomforts of outdoor 
work during these months. In a sparsely populated country, where rest-houses are 
few and far between, and where roads are either non-existent, or in a very bad 
condition, where the jungle is practical!}' impenetrable, and finally where the ordinary 
;eonveyances such as bullock carts, boats and coolies are difficult to obtain, it 
was naturally impossible to go very far afield.'^ 

That note terminates with this remark on the climate : 

* * The climate is by no means all that could desired. The jungles are infested 
with mosquitos, sandfiies, etc., and every precaution must be taken to guard against 
fever. The rainfall is a very hea\'y one, close upon 300 inches per annum, and most 
jpf this falls between the middle of April and the end of October. ’ ’ 

■That, Sir, is the district in which you would have to import your labour 
to make the bamboo pulp industry. That is the district that the Tariff 
Board deem fit to express as a place where the conditions are favourable 
for the exploitation of bamboo and for making bamboo pulp. That 
statement, I maintain, is incorrect, nor will it he possible to develop the 
bamboo pulp industry in Tavoy district on a large and commercial scale 
until some means are found to combat the scourge of Tavoy fever in the 
jungles, and transport conditions are improved. On the whole, I submit 
that the prospects of developing the pulp industry in Burma still seem 
tq be a long way off. 

Mr. N. 0. Kelkar (Bombay Central Division : Non-Muhammadan 
Rural) : Sir, I move the amendment which stands in my name, namely : 

** That after the words ^ the bamboo ^ the words * aijd grass ^ be inserted.’^ 

On the general question I need not say anything, I Rave anxiously con- 
sidered the advantages as well as the disadvantages of the duty that is 
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going to be imposed^ and I have come to the deliberate conclusion that 
it is in the interests of my country that this duty should be imposed. 
About the amendment, I will say this, that it is intended mainly to prevent 
obliteration of grass as raw material from the minds of the Government 
and the public, which obliteration, I am afraid, will be the result if tlie 
word bamboo ” alone is kept in this Eesolution and no mention of 
‘‘ grass is made. My purpose, if I may put it in another way, wo aid 
be served if the word '‘bamboo’’ is . omitted as an alternati\e. 
I will at once make my position clear. Not that I object to 
the word “ bamboo ” being there, but I insist that if the word 
“ bamboo ” ’ be there, the word “ grass ” also as a companion raw 
material must be' there. You should either take away both the words 
or keep both the words, for both of them are nearly of equal merits in 
the field of raw materials which have been having^a trial for a long 
time. Grass perhaps had even a longer time of experience than bamboo. 
It is true that prorection, chat is now being given, is taking the form 
of an import duty, and therefore the possible benefits of the import 
duty will be automatically absorbed by all kinds of paper mills hi the 
country. I can quite understand that argument, but that very argu- 
ment militates, in my opinion, against the special and exclusive mention 
of bamboo. If by the present measure your only object is to give pro- 
tection to the paper industries of the country then why should you 
insist upon keeping the word “ bamboo ” and insist at the same time 
upon omitting the word “ grass ” ? If it were a case of giving a sub- 
sidy, as has been adverted to in the recommendations of the report, 
then perhaps there might have been some point in saying that, whereas 
a specific subsidy is being given to a particular industry, namely, the 
bamboo industry, therefore the word “ bamboo ” must be retained. 
But if, according to the admission of Sir Charles Innes himself, the 
relief to be given is in the form of protection only, then I do not think 
there is any harm in either inserting the word “ grass ” along wdth 
“ bamboo ” or omitting both the words from the Resolution as well as 
the Bill. 

Now, I have tw!ed to understand why the word “ bamboo ” has 
been retained. Possibly such a special mention may have been intended 
to express the advertence to the judgment passed by the Tariff Board 
upon the comparative merits and prospects of paper made from bamboo 
and grass. But if you go into the discussion of the merits of both these 
kinds of paper, which is contained in the Report itself, you will find 
that both these raw materials rnn almost close to each other in point 
of efficiency as raw materials. Any impartial reader of the discussion 
of the merits of the two raw materials in the body of the Report will 
find that, whereas the Tariff Board started and for some time even 
developed a scrutiny into the merits of the two raw materials with a 
sort of impartiality,- as soon as they arrived towards the close of the 
Report and were on the point of making recommendations, the spear 
point of partiality was forced in favour of bamboo, and grass was allowed 
to drop through the fingers. The one thing that I have observed, in 
carefully reading the body of the Report, is this that, though it appears 
that the Tariff Board has expressed a favourable judgment for bamboo 
a:nd against grass, ihjd, judgment is obviously tentative. And who 
knows that in course of time, even perhaps a very short course of time, 
if the jTariff Board were again called upon to revise its judgment, it 
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would rot revise that judgment ? The reason is. this. A very large 
number of variable factors necessarily enter into the 'production of both 
kinds of paper ; for instance, the crop of the raw material, supply of 
coal or fire-wood, or the generation of electric power, or the rale of 
labour wages prevailing in the locality, the facilities of transport, etc., 
etc. Now, all these are so many variable factors which go either to 
make the industry economically advantageous or disadvantageous. For 
the moment perhaps it happens, according to the evidence placed before 
the Tariff Board, that the Tariff Board thinks that the paper made out 
of bamboo has a good prospect before it and its manufacture wdll be 
beneficial. But I submit that that judgment must be taken as essentially 
tentative because it depends mainly upon so many variable factors. 

As for grass, ^you will find favourable references to it in the body of 
■ the Report itself. Sir Charles Innes has drawn your attention to some 
passages of the Report about bamboo. I would like to draw your 
attention to some passages in the body of the Report relating to grass. 
The Tariff Board has assumed that there is an initial difficulty with regard 
to grass. It thinks that you cannot get clean grass. On page 64 how- 
ever, you will find this passage : 

This difS-Culty of obtaining clean sabai grass is only a minor disadvantage, 
which it should be possible to overcome.’’ 

Then later on referring to Mr. Pearson’s evidence the Report says ,• 

In giving evidence before us Mr. Pearson said that he adhered to his pre\dous 
statements, subject to the qualification that there was more grass in the Sewaliks 
than he' was then aware of.” 

Here is an instance of an expert revising his own judgment and naturally, 
'as evidence grows, experts will have to revise their opinions hereafter 
also. So my contention is that the opinions of these experts on a matter 
like this should not be regarded as conclusive and final. All such judg- 
ments are bound to undergo revision according to the evidence dis- 
covered. Then on the same page (65) the Tariff Board makes the follow- 
ing statement : 

On behalf of the Bengal Mill it was said ' the supply of grass is largely 
dependent upon labour and transport ” 

They have obviously been referring to the variable factors which I have 
mentioned. The Report continues : 

Eliminating these two factors, there has never been a time when ample grass 
has not been available for our requirements, in spite of' competition from other mills. 
Extension of the railway system opens up vast areas.” 

— that is how unfavourable factors are eventually got over — 

and we look upon the supply of suitable paper- making material in India as 
unlimited. ’ ’ 

Then on pages 67 and 68 you have the following statements. Before I 
read this statement I may say that it is generally agreed that grass has 
no inherent disadvantages as such. There are no inherent disadvantages 
but only extraneous disadvantages, which naturally can he got over under 
conceivable conditions of improvement. Paragraph 105 of the Report 
says : 

We think the evidence justifi^ us in saying that, the conditions of the Indian 
paper market being %vhat they are, and with pulping wood af its present price, the 
paper mills in India which use sabai grass have no natural advantage in competition 
with imported paper, but on the contrary are at a disadvantage. India may possess 
lilBPI 
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an advantage, however, so far as it may be possible to erect paper mills in the 
immediate vicinity of * the raw materials, provided a site can be selected where 
cheap hydro-electric power is available.’^ 

That means that, if new coalfields are discovered, if fire-^vood becomes 
j p suddenly and unexpectedly available, if electric 

power schemes are designed and constructed, and 
the whole scheme of local conditions improve, then what was at one time 
considered to be impossible wonid at once become possible. Therefore, 
Sir, I still contend that the expert’s opinion or judgment in a matter like 
this ■ ought to be accepted with caution and not in a cocksure manner. 
Here again in paragraph 106 of its Eeport, the Tariif Board says : 

^ ‘ But the estimate that was placed before us ’ ^ 

' — speaking about the eSort made by the Titaghur Paper Mills--- 

But the estimate that was placed before us of the cost of grass pulp in 
such a mill had not been sufficiently considered and is without value, without evidence. 
The success of the scheme depends entirely on wmether cheap electric power is 
available, and on the local supplies of fire-wood. If the conditions are unsatisfactory 
in these respects, we are not satisfied that the scheme would reduce the cost of paper 
made at Titaghur. . 

That means that, if the conditions are favourable, what was found im- 
possible would become possible. Therefore, again I contend that the 
judgment of the experts ought to he regarded only as tentative. 

Then per contra, at page 69 we have got considerations set out against 
bamboo also. So the House will observe that the merits of bamboo and 
straw or grass are very nearly equally balanced, and it is perhaps I 
think only an accident that the merits of Bamboo as raw material have 
been regarded as predominant as between the two. 

Then, finally, I will only say this, that by way of summing up as it 
were the merits, the Eeport says, on page 80 : 

It is clear, we tMnk, that the grass mills in Bengal and the United Provinces 
could not continue production and would have to close down 

if timely protection were not given to them. Now supposing the recom- 
mendations of the Tariff Board were accepted as the best judgment that 
could be relied upon as coming from a body of experts, then we might 
have to take up the recommendation, which is now turned down by 
Government, of giving an actual subsidy of 10 lakhs to one mill. If 
that expert opinion were faultless, I ask, why did the Government turn 
down that particular scheme of giving a subsidy of 10 lakhs ? There- 
fore, I think the opinion of the Tariff Board is not infallible, and in my 
opinion the Tariff Board has unconsciously shown a sort of undue in- 
clination of judgment, I will not say partiality, against grass and in 
favour of bamboo. 

There is one more delicate consideration which, however, 1 must 
mention. The scheme of subsidy which the Board has mentioned goes 
to benefit a company which has no Indian directorate^ which has no 
Indian shareholders, and which has no Indian capital— precisely the 
conditions which have been laid down as guidance for us in affording 
any measure of protection to any industry when we passed the scheme 
of protection to the steel indii'-<^ry at one of the nrcvious Sessions of the 
Assembly. That again shows, in my opinion, that the Tariff Board pro- 
ceeded with a sort^of undue inclination in their mind towards a parti- 
cular company and a particular industry whivch, I think, was not quite 
fair. Has similar help been given to experiments made with grass as 
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raw material for paper ? If that could be pointed out, then j^erhaps 
I may acquit the Tariif Board of this undue inclination or partiality. 
Now the Board, I think, owes it to itseif that ground for objection 
should arise to concessions to bamboo paper, or a concern which does 
not satisfy the conditions just mentioned. 

One other point that I wish to make is that apparently" the possibi- 
lities of grass paper licive not been fully explored and have not been given 
up as hopeless. Some mills are at present going on with grass as raw 
material, and I think there is just a fair piospect of other mills also taking 
to the manufacture of paper with that material. The Saharanpur Mill has 
already been mentioned, but I would in this connection refer to a letter 
which I received the other day from a friend of mine who is an enterprising 
industrialist and is just going to launch a paper i'actoiy in my own 
province, the Maharashtra. He says this : 

You know, I am interested in a scheme for making paper from grasses in the 
Khandesh district. I have had experiments made in England from these grasses, 
and very good paper can be made. I brought out an English pa^^er expert to India 
at my cost, and after getting a favourable report from him, I submitted a scheme 
to the Bombay Goverument. The Bombay Goveriuiient after satisfying themselves 
have given me an agreement in the name of the Secretary of State allowing me certain 
concessions to use forest grasses in the Khandesh district, near the Tapti river at 
concession rates. My scheme would require a capital of 30 lakhs. 

— ^not a small sum — 

Now the Dehra Dun paper expert of the Government of India wants that my 
grasses, although they may have given satisfaction to the London expert, must satisfy 
the Dehra Dun test. I do not know what this means. However, we are confident 
that our Khandesh grasses will satisfy Mr. Eaitt, the Dehra Dun expert, and I am 
asking this gentleman to put to the test these grasses as much as he likes. Meantime, 
the Tariff Board wants to give nnaneial aid only to a European firm which wants 
to make paper only from bamboo. Bamboo is a good material, bnt it does not mean 
that you should shut out grass from Khandesh if it is found to be a good material ^ ^ 

That supports my point, that the possibilities of grass as raw 
material have not been quite exhausted, for different localities favour 
different raw materials. Burma may favour bamboo. In Khandesh 
perhaps you cannot have any bamboo, but you can get abundant grass 
on the river side. If grass is not in the immediate vicinity of industrial 
centres, then we can conceive of capitalists taking their concerns and 
mills right up to the place where you can get the raw material and 
if in course of time we get good control, as we want it, over the adminis- 
tration of Railways then we can make the Railways arrange for 'ion- 
eession rates for the transport of manufactured goods from the factories 
to the markets. My point is that the industrial survey of the country 
from this point of view has not been completed, and who knows that 
the industrial survey, if it is pursued in the proper spirit, will not dis- 
close new coalfields, new schemes or possibilities of electricity, new 
fields of labour and new facilities of transport. If Ml these are realised 
then what was impossible becomes at once possible, and you will find 
that grass has in its favour predominant advantages over even bamboo. 
We have seen that the. owners of match factories, for instance, are al- 
ready thinking of removing their factories from industrial centres to 
the forest where they can get raw material enough 

Mr. President : The Honourable Member has exceeded Ms time. 

Mr. N. C. Kelkar : And I have finished my spiech, Sir. For all 
these considerations it would he unjust to confine the protection to 
bamboo and to condemn grass. 
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'^Diwan Bahadur M. Ramachandra Eao (Godavari cum Kistna : 
Non-Muhammadan ftural) : Sir, the only point that I would like to raise 
is whether this Resolution which says that there should be an imposition 
of protective duty should in its terms confine it to the bamboo paper and 
paper pulp industry. The Honourable Member who has moved this amend- 
ment himself referred to the contemplated construction of a mill at 
Saharanpur which would be really fed by g^rass. That being so, it is quite 
clear that the imposition of the duty may help not only the bamboo but 
also the grass industry and every other mill which manufactures paper 
in India, On page 82 Honourable Members will find that the evidence 
leads us to think that the manufacture of paper out of sabai grass would not 
be possible in any other region in India under a system of absolute free 
trade. Further, >Sir, the only point for consideration in regard to this 
amendment is whether it is absolutely correct that the Imposition of 
l^rotective duty would only help the bamboo paper and paper pulp indus- 
try. It is quite possible that some of this protection would also reach 
mills which are now^ hsing sahai grass and in that respect i think there 
can be no quarrel at all between the proposal of this amendment and that 
of the Honourable Sir Charles Innes, for after all what matters is the 
protective duty, and that duty helps not only mills which now manu- 
facture bamboo paper but also those thht use sahai grass. Otherwise, it 
would lead to difficulties. Honourable Members will also find that in the 
Title to the Bill my Honourable friend uses exactly ihe same words : 

to provide for the fostering and development of the bamboo paper industry 
in British India. 

Therefore, Sir, this protection wmuld be a help not only to mills which 
now use paper pulp but also saha'i grass and it seems to me that he should 
bring the Resolution into conformity with the a<dual facts. 
(Mr. Devaki Prasad ShiJia : AYhat wall be the cost ? ”) 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes : Sir, I must confess that I cannot 
understand why we have spent the best part of an hour in discussing 
this particular point. The terms of my Resolution follow exactly the 
recommendation of the Tariff Board. The Tariff Board record a definite 
finding that sahaH grass has not made out its claim for protection. The 
existing mills do not satisfy the conditions laid dowm by the Fiscal Com- 
mission. Their needs are irrelevant in considering the claim for protec- 
tion. As I said in my opening speech, they make a possible reservation 
in favour of the Saharanpur Mill. That mill has not yet been started. 
It is merely a project at present. The Tariff Board consider that condi- 
tions there are favourable and that that mill may make good. I sincerely 
hope — we all hope — that it will make good. But at present it is merely 
a contingency. The Tariff Board, therefore, say that the claim to 
protection depends entirely upon the possibility of manufacturing paper 
Horn bamboo. Now, Sir, that is the reason why I propose to entitle my 
Bill, if the Flouse will pass this Resolution, a Bill! for the protection of 
the bamboo paper industry. But as Mr. Ramachandra Rao has pointed 
out, and as Mr. Kelkar has pointed out, the form of the protection w^e 
give to this bamboo paper industry- is by increasing the import duties, 
and all mills, whether they are making papca’ from grass or whether they 
are making it from bamboo, get "the benefit of these increased duties. 
Sir, I canuot see w^iy in these ciroumslanees the House should ask me to 
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alter either my Resolution or the terms of m 3 " Bill. M 3 ^ Resolution is 
strictl}" in accordance with the recommendation of* the Tariff Board, and 
if I were to accept Mr. Kelkar's amendment, I should be sa 3 dng that we 
in this House and the Government do not accept the definite finding of 
the Tariff Board regarding grass mills. I thinks Sir, the House ought not 
to- ask me to do that. As 1 pointed out, it is 3 iot a matter of practical 
importance. We treat ail mills alike and 11163 " all get the benefit of the 
protection. I therefore must oppose this amendment, and I hope the House 
will support me. 

Mr. President : The question I have to put is : 

That in the Eesolution after the words ‘ the bamboo ’ the words ^ and grass ^ 
be inserted. 

The motion was negatived by 49 votes against 40. 

Mr. N. M. Dumasia (Bomba 3 "' 0413 " : Non-Muhammadan Urban) : 
Sir, in the first place, I beg to tender my thanks to you for allowing me 
to move the amendment, although notice was sent at a late hour 3 ’’esterda 3 " 
afternoon. In the second place, I want to make it quite clear to Honour- 
able Members of this House that I am connected with a newspaper and 
a printing press in India, which has been affected by the kind affection 
which under the able guidance of the Honourable Sir Chaides Innes the 
Government of India are showing tov/ards languishing indigenous in- 
dustries. I hope that next week wdien the subject of the cotton excise 
dnt 3 " eomes up for discussion, he will manifest the same keen interest 
for that indiistiw. (Hear, hear.) Sir, as I have said, I have made it 
quite clear that I am connected with a leading newspaper in India which 
is affected by the operation of this Resolution, yet, Sir, I base my amend- 
ment on the principle which has been recommended b 3 " the Tariff Board 
and which has been accepted by the Government of India that the news- 
papers are to be exempted from this increased tariff. Sir, the sole 
reason which prompted me to send notice for committing the Bill to 
Select Comittee was a representation which I received from the litho- 
graphers of Bombay. In a covering letter forwarding that representa- 
tion the lithographers say : 

^ ^ Government is rushing through the recommendations of the Tariff Board on paper 
and giving no opportunit}" to the Assembh" and the public to express opinion. These 
protective measures generally throAV hardship on the consumers, and the proposed pro- 
tective duties will mean a' tax on education and knowledge. If books printed in 
foreign countries are permitted to enter this country free of duty on principle that a 
tax of that nature would mean taxing education and knowledge, it is really didienlt 
to understand the purpose of the proposed high duties on paper which would make 
paper and printed books dear for ever}’' school-boj". ^ ’ 

But, Sir as my friend Mr. Devaki Prasad Sinha pointed out, under 
the reforma we are getting new boons from the Government of India and 
one of them is the proposal that illustrated newspapers and periodicals 
which use a particular kind of paper must pay extra duties as Indian 
mills cannot even with this protection compete in price with the importe<i 
article. A 40 per cent, tax on paper used for the distribution of news 
and the spread of knowledge — and on an illustrated weekly which paper 
has a distinct educative value is a thing unheard of and unequalled 
in any part of the world. Sir, the chief reason for this amendment is 
that super-calendered paper on reels is solely used^or the purpose of 
newspaper production. As I have pointed out, the Bill already exempts 
newspapers from the proposed increased duty ; so it is only reasonable 
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to include paper used in the production of illustrated papers in the 

Mr. Devaki Prasad Sinha : What is the amendment ? 
exemption, 

Mr. N. M. Dumasia : My amendment is that a certain kind of paper 
used in the production of illustrated papers should be exempted from 
the increased tariff, as it will amount to a tax on education and know- 
ledge. I will read my amendment, Sir. It runs : 

‘‘ That for the words ^ poster and stereo ' the words * poster and stereo and super- 
ealendered paper imported in reels ^ be substituted. ’ ^ 

That is my amendment, Sir. It has not been circulated to Honour- 
able Members as it was sent late last evening. The representatives of 
the Indian paper mills who are now in Simla have no objection to my 
amendment as the particular paper does not compete with the industry 
at all. The non-acceptance of my amendment will not benefit them in 
the slightest degree, this being a x)ax3er which they cannot make either 
in requisite quantity or of the proper quality. ^ 

Now, Sir, the only excuse for putting this tariff on the kind of paper 
which I have mentioned is the recommendation in the Tariff Board’s 
report, paragraph 152, page 98. They say : 

It (tills kind of paper) is in fact made by one mill 

and they point out that it is not from bamboo and this Resolution seeks 
to protect the bamboo paper industry. I, therefore, fail to see why it 
should be recommended for increased tariff. The Tariff Board report 
then proceeds to state : 

But the important point is that, if it remained subject to the present rate of 
duty, it would be more largely used instead of other papers and would thus affect the 
sale of Indian paper. 

That is absurd and has no relation to realities. I have great 
respect for the opinion of the Tariff Board, but I am afraid they are 
labouring under a misapprehension. There is no ground for the fear 
that this kind of paper will be largely used if higher duty is not imposed 
upon it. There is no reason for such an unwarranted assumption. This 
paper costs £30 per ton, and no printer would cut his nose to spite his 
face and use this costty paper. The indirect effect, if the increased duty 
is placed upon this paper, will be that it will give such a death blow 
to the Times of India, Illustrated Weekly that the proprietors will have 
to dispense with this costly paper and use that kind of cheap paper on 
which no duty is levied. So, Sir, the object with which this item is 
included in the new tariff will be frustrated. Sir, there are two ways, 
of importing super-calendered papers, one is imported in sheets and 
another is imported in reels, and what is imported in reels is-^ solely used 
for the production of newspapers. A Member sitting on the Treasury 
Bench asked me, where is the guarantee that the papers imported in reels 
will not be cut and made into sheets ? My reply to it is this. No print- 
ing press in India has got a machine for that purpose. It is a yery 
intricate and costly machine and onty the paper manufacturing mills 
have got such machines. We pay full; duty on the papers that are 
imported in sheets. Sir, if Government have any doubt on this subject 
they can remove IJiat doubt by emphatically stating that such paper 
as is used only in the production of newspapers will be exempted from 
the increased duty. That will obviate the difficulty which may be raised 
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against it. So far as I can see, Sir, tliere is no other diiSculty in the 
way* of excluding this kind of paper from the high rate of tariff.^ I 
can understand Government's anxietj" to protect this industry and give 
effect to the recommendations of the Tariff Board at an early date and 
therefore I am prepared not to press my amendment to refer the Bill to 
the Select Committed. But, Sir, in their an^riety to save one trade 
Government should not kill another industry. I entreat the Government 
not to injure another important trade. Printing is also an industry and 
a trade. It disseminates knowledge and education and this Government 
will be the first and only one to tax knowledge and education if it 
increases tariff on that kind of pai^er which is solely* used for the pro 
duction of a newspaper. ,I strongly appeal to the Honourable the Com- 
merce Member to accept this amendment. After all, this tariff is not 
imposed for revenue purposes. It is only laid, as my Honourable friend 
Sir Willoughby Carey said, to enable the trade to hold its own against 
competition and to maintain the trade and regain the lost market. In 
fact, in this kind of paper there was no market and lio competition, and 
I am sure the representatives of the trade will agree with me that this 
paper does not compete with them and I hope they will not object to 
my amendment. I once more appeal to the IL^Tioiirable the Commerce 
Member and to all the Members on the Treasury Bench with all the 
earnestness at my command to consider this case very sympathetically. 
Do w^hat you like, but do- not injure another industry and do not put a 
tax on knowledge and education. 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes : May I put a question to the 
Honourable Member f I understand that his reference is to super- 
calendered paper imported in reals ; indeed he referred only to super* 
calendered paper. 

Mr. N. M. Dumasia : Yes, Sir. I plead for super-calendered paper 
imported in reels. 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes : May I ask him to word hi^ 
amendment poster^ stereo and super-calendered paper imported In 
reels 


Mr. N. M. Dumasia : I am quite willing to do that. 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes : I do not wish to mislead the 
Honourable Member. What I want is to have the amendment in 
correct form if it is carried by the House. 

Mr. B. Das (Orissa Division : Non-Muhammadan) : Sir, I rise to 
support tlio c.mendment moved by my friend Mr. Du mania. Sir, none 
ef us can dare to oppose the Press in India or elsewhere. None of us 
dare oppose this amendment and specially tJiose of us that read the 
Times of India Weekly Illustrated on Sunday>s over our morning cup of 
tea. Sir, if \t were not but for this paper, we may have missed the picture 
of our Finance Member worrying over the gold exchange problem or the 
picture of the Honourable the Commerce Member, who is oo much 
worried over the protection duties. The Tariff Board in the paragraph 
just no^v quoted by my friend Mr. Dumasia have f^und it possible to 
ex«hide lilho ]>aper, but they had some suspicion as to now they are 
to separate the kind of litho paper that is used for newsprinting. One 
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Mud is used for the printing presses. Mr, Dumasia has explained to us 
that the paper that comes in reels is especially used for the newspaper 
printing. That is sufficient explanation and I hope the Honourable th@ 
Commerce Member will accept Mr. Dumasia 's view. ,, 

Sir, before I sit down I owe an explanation to this House for the 
remarks that my friend on the right Mr. Devaki Prasad Sinha made 
about my being a bogus capitalist. Sir, I am not a capitalist. A bogus 
capitalist, to my mind, is one who promotes bogus comiDanies and pockets 
the money. Sir, I am not a capitalist. I am a consulting engineer and 
industrial adviser in my private profession and I call it a link between 
the capitalist and the labour. If my friend, who occasionally poses as 
^he representative of labour, or the representative of the agricultural 
classes or the representative of the socialists as it suits the occasion, 
instead of himself being a labourite or a socialist or a worker actually, 
forgets that he is himself a lawyer and yet talks of agriculturists and 
their non-representation and alleged grievances, I have a better right 
to speak on questions concerning capital and labour than a lawyer— 
who lives mostly on the agriculturist classes. Sir, lawyers, in order to 
continue their career, always realise money from the agricultural classes. 
Siv, I have given the explanation to the House to shew that I am neither 
a capitalist nor a bogus capitalist, but there are others who are bogus 
sodalists or bogus communists 

Mr. President : Order, order, .Will the Honourable Member restrict 
himself to the amendment before the House ? 

Mr. B. Das : Sir, I have nothing more to say. I heartily su])port 
the amendment moved by my friend Mr. Dumasia and I commend it to the 
Honourable the Commerce Member. 

Mr. H. G. Cocke (Bombay ; European) : Sir, I rise also to support 
this amendment. I think it is really a very simple business proposition. 
One of the objects of the Tariff Board was not to penalise newspapers 
but in the case of a certain newspaper they are going to do so, unless 
this amendment is carried. It is stated in the Tariff Board Report that 
this particular kind of paper is made in India. Actually that is true, 
but for practical purposes it is not. The quality, I understand, of the 
paper manufactured in India is not sufficiently good to enable this parti- 
cular newspaper to use it. And, therefore, for practical purposes this 
paper is not made in India. It is further stated in the Tariff Board 

report that it would be more largely used if the duty is not put on. The 

words are : 

it would be more largely used instead of other papers and would thus 

afifect the sale of Indian paper. Eor this reason it must be brought within th$ 

protection scheme. 

I am ydvised, Sir, that that is an incorrect statement in that the 
price of this paper is very much too high to enable it to be brought 
into general use. I should like to point out that the newspaper we are 
considering is one with which Honourable Members on the Front Bench 
opposite may not be entirely unfamiliar on Sunday afternoons, especially 
since cross-word puzzles came into vogue. If they were to transfer 
their activities to Bombay, they would find inside that paper new sheets 
containing the latest telegrams up to Saturday night. It is not merely 
a journal or a magazine in the local area, but it is a newspaper with aR 
the latest news up to Saturday night and is bought in Bombay as a news- 
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paper. It seems to me, therefore, that this partreolar kind of paper 
should be excluded and understand that the trade have no objection 
whatever to this course. I, therefore, hope that the Honourable Member 
for Commerce will accept this amendment. 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes : Sir, I am rather in a difficulty 
with this amendment. I am not referring to the fact that I have lost 
my notes on this rather technical matter, but I am referring to what I 
consider to be rather a more serious difficulty, I am not insensible to 
the appeal which has been made to me by my Honourable friend Mr. 
E^masia and which has been supported by Mr. Cocke. I must confess 
that I do not agree that ibis particular tax is a tax on knowledge and 
education. I am prepared to admit that it is a tax on the paper referred 
to by Mr. Bhnbananaoda Das und ] should like to say tliat I personally have 
no desire to tax unfairly any paper whether it belongs to the Times of 
India or to any other newspaper in India. But my first difficulty is this. 
The House has got to realise that in any protective scheme particular 
ii^erests are bound to be affected. This particular interest was consider- 
ed carefully by the Tariif Board. I happen to know because I have seen 
the evidence. These points were put up particularly to the Tariff 
Board. The Tariff Board considered them and definitely turned down 
T.lie appiieation for exemption in favour of this super-calendered paper. 
Now, That is the first point I have 1o make. Secondly, I am not quite 
sure what the exact effect of this will be. In fact, the Commerce Depart- 
ment of the Government of India have not had really a proper opportu- 
nity of considering the Tiiatler. The point was brought to our notice three 
weeks ago. We asked at once that it might be put into wiuting. It was 
put into writing only three days ago and there the very important 
addition was made '' and super-calendered paper in reels ’h We were 
told that if we make the entry in that form, then the fears of the Tariff 
Board as exprevssed in paragraph 152 ox their Report would not be valid. 
But we have got to remember that, if you exclude the super-calendered 
paper in reels from this protective duty, you reduce its price by Es. 56 
a ton. And we have not been able to ascertain whether reducing 
the price by that amount — Rs. 56 a ton — would not load people to import 
this paper in reels and then cut it up into sheets in this country. Now 
that is our main difficult^’- in this connection. Mr. Dninasia has told us 
that there is no paper cuttincr machine in the country which could be 
used for that purpose. I am quite prepared to admit that this is the first 
time this essential fact has been brought to my notice. Consequently, 
as I say, I am in a difficulty in this matter. But my solution of it is 
this. If the House desires to accept this amendment, I personally shall not 
object. I leave it entirely to the decision of the House. 

Mr. President : The question I have to put is : ^ 

That after the word ‘ stereo ’ the words ‘ and super-calendered paper imported 
in reels ' be inserted. 

The motion was adopted. 

Mr. iPresident : I do not know, in view of the decision on the amend- 
ment of Mr. Rama Aiyanger, whether Mr. Acharya wants to move his 
amendment, 

Mr. M. K. Acharya : I am in the bands of the Chhir, Sir. 

Mr. President : It is entirely for the Honourable Member to move 
it or not. 
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Mr. M. K. Aeharya ; I do not move it, Sir. 

Mr, A. Eangaswami Iyengar (Tanjore cum Trichinopoly : Non-Mu^ 
hammadan Rural) : Sir, with your permission I am moving the amend- 
ment* which stands in my name. 

I do not propose to trouble the Assembly with reading it, but I desire 
straight away to point out that my amendment is divisible into two parts — 
the first part of it takes objection to the manner in which the recommenda- 
tions of the Tariff Board in regard to the grant of loans or subsidies have 
been turned down by the Government without giving us an opportunity 
to have our say ; the second part of it is an amendment which is much 
milder in form than my friend Mr. Rama Aiyangar’s and which I caniioi 
see how any reasonable person on the side of the Government can take 
any objection to. Sir, so far as that amendment is concerned, my case is 
already fully explained by the observations of my friends who preceded 
me and criticised the decision of the Government not to grant subsidies or 
loans. I find, Sir, that this is not merely a tentative decision but that it 
has been deliberately adopted and that it has been put into the Statement 
of Objects and Reasons of the Tariff Bill which is to follow this Resohx- 
tion. There it has been stated, Sir, that the policy of granting subsidies 
or loans is open to grave objection. And now, when we come to the very 
lucid exposition, if I may say so, of the Honourable Sir Charles Innes of 
the conclusions of the Government, he pointed out to us that the Govern- 
ment's objection to the policy recommended by the Tariff Board in regard 
to the granting of loans or of guarantees or subsidies was three-fold. He 
said that the recommendation of the Tariff Board in this behalf was made 
in respect of a private company of three people and he said, in the next 
place, that they have a private patent and in fact the Government's assist- 
ance xvould be helping a monopolist to increase his profits ; and then he 
said that, if this policy of subsidies is accepted, then they must be appli- 
cable to all and that tlierefore they cannot resist the flood of applications 
for loans and subsidies that might be brought forward. Sir, that is all an 
imaginary picture entirely, because so far as. the Tariff Board are con- 
cerned. I say. Sir, that their recommendation to impose a protection duty 
would be absolutely nugatory if it was not coupled with the other recom- 
mendation, which they made as part and parcel of the same transaction, 
namely, that the whole of this import duty is intended to develop — not 
the grass industry upon which, wrongly as I think but rightly as the Gov- 
ernment have thought, undue stress was laid, and which was assumed to 
have an established future before it — but with a view to develop the bamboo 
pulp industry and to make it exist in this country, as that is the industry 
that has a great future before it. Therefore, Sir, the primary object of 
this protective duty is — and that is the object upon which my friend Sir 


* * * That at the end of the Eesolution the following be added y 

^ But this Assembly conveys to the Governor General in Council its regret that in 
regard to the recommendations of the Tariff Board for the grant of loa^is or subsides 
to firms with a view to fully explore the possibilities of the manufacture of paper from 
bamboo by the sulphite, soda or other process, the Government should have come to 
conclusions without placing them before this House and taking its opinions thereon ; 

And this Assembly further recommends that these recommendations be accepted 
in principle and that further investigations be made in accordance with the recommenda- 
tions -of the Tariff Board as to the most effective manner in which assistance may be 
given to all the companies or firms that are prepared to explore these possibilities on a 
csonmoercial seal©/ ” 
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Charles Innes laid the greatest stress — ^that the bamboo pnlp industry 
and the bamboo paper mill industry should grow *m this country, and 
though the present Bill directly benefits the bulk of the grass mill industry, 
its intent and purpose is to protect and to start and maintain the bamboo 
pulp industry. If that is so, Sir, they must take all the steps that are 
necessary to bring this bamboo pulp industry into existence, to see that 
it is maintained properly and to see that it is an accomplished fact in this 
country. What does the Tariff Board say in this matter f 

‘ ^ For these reasons ^ ^ — they say , — * * we consider that the assistance needed ■hoult 
be given primarily 

— and I stress the word primarily ’’ — 

by means of the advance or guaranteeing of capital to firms best equipped to 
oarry out the work which has to ber done. ’ ^ 

That is the primary recommendation which the Tariff Board make. The 
Goveimment give the go-by, without giving us an opportunity to consider 
it, to that recommendation. {The Honoui^dble Sir Basil Blackett : No.^’ j 

They say, so' far as they are concerned, they will only levy a protective 
duty because it does not involve any expenditure out of their present 
funds but on the other hand it involves payment into their pockets of 
the tax-payers’ money. It goes to fill their coffers. I think when that 
money has been got in, the Government will sit tight on it. That is the 
first offence. 

Then, Sir, I am not one of those grass protectionists, and I think I am 
not like my friend Mr. Devaki Prasad Sinha, a kind of Rip Van Winkle 
waking up from the days of Richard Cobden and Bright in the days of 
Joseph Chamberlain and Robert Baldwin. I am one of those who know 
the dangers and difficulties of adopting a policy of protection and there- 
fore, Sir, I do not say that, unless a proper ease is made out, you should 
go in for indiscriminate protection. But what is the position in regard 
to this help by means of capital which I think is the form of protection 
here contemplated t So far as concerns th^ Tariff Board, they have very 
definitely sa,id this : 

We have laid stress on the fact that fresh capital must be secured by the industry 
if the possibilities of bamboo are to be fully investigated. But the question at oneo 
arises whether, if the assistance given by Government is limited to a period of five 
years ^\ith no guarantee of its continiiatj^ thereafter, there is any chance that capital 
©ould be raised in the open market. seems to us extremely improbable that it could. ^ ' 

Therefore, Sir, we have the authority of the Tariff Board that by the 
mere fact of a protective duty being imposed, it is not possible to attract 
capital to this industry. And they say : 

Whether protection be given in the form of Customs duties or of bounties the 
danger that they might be ^\^thdra^Yll at the end of five years would be sufficient to 
deter the investor from incurring a very serious risk ^ ^ 

Therefore, they say ; 

“ For these reasons we consider that the assistance needed should be given 
primarily by means of the advance or guarantee of capital. ^ ' 

That is the position that they take, and the Government have set aside and 
lopped off one side of the recommendations and have tried to give effect 
to the other side. 

In regard to the specific objections of my Honourable friend Sir 
Charles Innes, I say, Sir, I do not want that the Government should im- 
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mediately pay away without investigation to any particular firm. I will 
he the last man to go'and defend any policy by which this is treated as a 
means of patronage in the hands of the Government. My proposal is 
not that. Tt is this. Why have you definitely stated that you are not 
going to have anything to do with the policy of giving our loans or 
bounties ? Why have you said that you will not make further investiga- 
tion into this matter ? After all, the whole object of this paper industry 
protection is to explore the possibilities of establishing a big industry in 
this country, and in order to explore it, the bamboo pulp mills should be 
helped, and they could not be helped without capital coming in. How 
©an you escape from that position by saying, No, we will simply impose 
this duty and try and look on. If necessary, we. will extend it to seven 
years. ’’ As Mr. K. Kama Aiyangar pointed out, you can go on doing it for 
20 years, but unless you can attract capital to that industry, this protec- 
tion will only serve to swell your coffers and you would not protect the 
industry. Therefore, I say, let us examine this matter further. I am not 
wanting Goyernment to say that they will immediately pay away Es. 10 
lakhs to this company and another Es. 10 lakhs to that company in my 
province. What I say is, examine this matter and then come to a decision. 
Impose proper conditions to prevent monopolists exploiting and to see 
that Government money is safe. After all, this is much fairer than taxing 
the people and taking the money merely into the coffers of the Government. 
Therefore, the proposal I make is eminently moderate. I merely want the 
Government to reconsider the hasty decision they have arrived at. My 
Honourable friend Sir Charles Innes apologised to the House for the short 
notice he gave. I think it must have been a^i extremely shorter notice 
that the Government had when they arrived at such definite conclusions, 
absolute conclusions, so soon. I ask the Government, therefore, to recon- 
sider this matter and to accept the whole of the recommendations, and no"t 
merely a part of them, and to say that they will examine the applications 
for help in the way of advance of capital and that they will then come 
to their decisions. 

There is one more serious position to which we have been driven bj 
the attitude of the Government in this matter. The House will be aware 
— many Members in the provinces will be aware — 'that in the Provinces, 
Industries is a transferred subject, and by virtue of it, Ministers in charge 
of the Industries Department have become able to help industries — in 
my province, and I believe in the United Provinces and other provinces, — 
by granting loans and subsidies for the resuscitation of old or for the 
establishment of new industries. The declaration of the Government .of 
India that the policy of giving subsidies or loans is open to grave objection 
merely means a kind of mandate to the Provincial Governments, a kind of 
censure as to their past policy upon Provincial Governments to the 
effect 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes : Will the Honourable Member 
refer me to the place were I have said that ? 

Mr. A. Eangaswami Iyengar : It is in the Statement of Objects and 
Eeasoiis, Sir, over your signature. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett : Head the whole of it. 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes : Eead it. 
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Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar ; 

^ ^ ^ The Govemment have considered these reeomm endati oaa and accept the proposal 
to impose a protective duty on those kinds of printing and writing paper specified 
in the^ Schedule to the. Bill. They, however, consider that, as the grant of loans or 
subsidies in the manner suggested by the Tariff Board is open to grave objections * * ’ ^ 

I understand Sir Charles Innes^s point. He says that he has qualihed 
the sentence by the phrase ‘‘ in the manner suggested Shall I take it 
from the Honourable Sir Charles Innes that if subsidies or loans are pro- 
posed in any other manner Government are prepared to consider the 
matter and to give these loans and guarantees which are wanted ? If that 
is the position, let us know it. Otherwise, his declared policy is that Gov- 
ernment will not embark upon a policy of loans. I do not want that they 
should escape by a quibble on this matter. In the provinces — at least in 
some of them — the Ministers are committed to a policy of protecting Indian 
industries by means of loans and subsidies, and the Legislature in Madras ‘ 
has passed the State Aid to Industries Act for this purpose. That Act 
has received the assent of the Government of India, and after all this has 
been done, the Government of India turn round to-day and say that that 
policy is open to grave objection. 

Mr. L. Graham : Not the assent of the Government of India. 

Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar : Yes, I understand you, but still you 
have sanctioned that Act. Moreover, we, the Central Legislature, have 
guaranteed any amount of subsidies and paid bounties under the Steel 
Protection Act. That seenas not open to grave objection. Sir, the position 
I was driving at was this. In my own province, a particular paper mill 
whose possibilities of success have been demonstrated and accepted in the 
recommendations of the Tariff* Board themselves, has already been given 
Rs. 4 lakhs by the Government and they have borrowed Bs. 2 
lakhs elsewhere. They require some more money urgently to start 
worK. The Tariff Board say that not merely the sulphite process of the 
Naihati mills but also the soda process of this Rajahmundiy mill as to its 
possibilities on a commercial scale, ought to be investigated and fully gone 
into. They say that after the Government experts examine the further 
data and requirements, they should immediately advance Rs. 10 lakhs to 
this company, not because it is the Carnatic Paper Mills Co., hut because 
it is in the interests of the country. There can be no doubt that the estab- ^ 
lishment of paper mills for maidng paper out of bamboo by the soda process 
ought to be an accomplished fact in this country. Therefore, Sir, even if 
the Madras Government was willing to advance further money under the 
State Aid to Industries Act, they will necessarily hesitate in view of this 
declaration of the Government of India and their policy will be materially 
influenced by this action on the part of the Government of India. I have 
put my amendment, as I said before, very mildly. I say, please recon- 
sider this matter ; please go into this matter and again come to us I 
merely ask you to accept the principle that the industries can be protected 
also by this means. You accept that principle, and then you go and 
investigate whether particular cases could come under it. What is the 
in accepting it ? I say, again, I do not want that Government, 
should pay away the money at once. I want the matter to be investigated. 
That is the recommendation. That is the basis of the whole of this report, 
and I call upon this House to accept my amendment^ without the slightest 
dissentient voice and to tell the Government that they have not done fairB 
by us in having concluded this matter without consulting us, that they have 
not treated fairly the Provincial Governments who have embarked upoi 
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a policy eontraty to the policy that they have now hastily chosen to declare. 
It is onr duty to ask* the Government to reconsider this matter. Sir, I 
move my amendment. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman : On a point of order, Sir, 
before yon pnt the amendment, which has been moved, to the House, I would 
ask yon to rnle ont the first paragraph on the^gronnd that it is not a recom- 
mendation. 

Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar : I will alter the draft. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman : The first paragraph of 
the amendment which is on the paper is ont of order as not being a recom- 
mendation. I take the point merely in the interests of the House. It 
does not affect the argument. 

Mr. President : I think the Honourable Member himself will realise 
that the first part of his amendment is not a recommendation to the 
Governor General in Council and therefore is clearly ont of order. He 
will therefore modify the second part to make it intelligible. 

Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar : Sir, the reason why I pnt in the first 
clause of my amendment is 

Mr. President : The Honourable Member need not explain the 
reasons why he pnt in the first clause. 

Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar : I will move the amendment thus : 

** And this Assembly further recommends that the recommendations of the Tariff 
Board for the grant of loans or subsidies to firms with a view to fuUy explore the 
possibilities of the manufacture of paper from bamboo by the sulphite, soda or other 
process be reconsidered and accepted in principle and that further investigations be 
made in accordance with the recommendations of the Tariff Board as to the most 
effective manner in which assistance may be given to all the companies or firms tha^ 
are prepared to explore these possibilities on a commercial scale. ’ * ^ 

The Honourable Sir Charles limes I think I must object Sir. The 
Honourable Member has entirely altered the whole character of his amend- 
ment. The amendment I have got now to deal with runs as follows : 

‘‘ This Assembly further recommends that these recommendatioiis be accepted 

in principle ’’ 

I submit that it is not fair to me that without giving me any notice at all 
the Honourable Member should alter the character of the amendment. 

Mr. President : The Honourable Member (Sir Charles Innes) had 
suJEcient notice because ‘‘ these recommendations means the recom- 
mendations mentioned in the above paragraph. 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes : As I understand the Honourable 
Member, he is not moving that portion now. He is moving the second 
part of his amendment on the paper which is an entirely different proposi- 
tion. 

Mr. President : I understand the Honourable Member from Madras 
moves : 

That this Assembly further recommends that the recommendations of the Tariff 
Board for the grant of loans or subsidies to firms with a view to fully explore the 
possibilities of the manufacture of paper from bamboo by the sulphite, soda or other 
process be accepted an principle and that further investigations 

of which the Honourable Sir Charles Innes had sufiScient notice. 
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The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett (Finance Member) : Sir, it is a 
little difficult to deal with the amendment in the form in which it has now 
been put after being prepared to deal with it in a somewhat different 
form. But I would submit that the amendment as it stands is in substance 
exactly the same amendment as that of Mr. Rama Aiyangar which has 
already been negatived, because it proposes that we should accept in 
principle the recommendations of the Tariff Board for the grant of loans 
or subsidies to firms with a view to fully, etc., etc. That is exactly what 
the Tariff Board recommended, that a loan of Es. 10 lakhs should be made 
to a particular firm for the purpose of continuing its mono- 
poly process in regard to bamboo pulp. The House has already 
decided that that amendment is not desirable. I am not clear 
what difference there is between that amendment and the amend- 
ment now moved. It is true that Mr. Eangaswami Iyengar has raised 
very broad questions on this narrow basis. He is, I would like to assure 
him, entirely mistaken in believeing that the Government ever have con- 
veyed or have intended to convey any kind of general decision in regard 
to the grant of loans or subsidies in the wording of the Statement of 
Objects and Eeasons which has been quoted. What is said there is this. 
Government consider that as the grant of loans or subsidies in the manner 
suggested by the Tariff Board, that is, loans or subsidies to this particular 
firm which has a monopoly, which has, as a matter of fact, already put 
something like half a crore of rupees as capital into the working of this 
monopoly and w^hich may require perhaps another ten lakhs to continue 
that experiment — Government consider that a loan in that manner is un- 
desirable. Nothing whatever is said there or anywhere else in regard to 
the action of the Madras Government and other Governments in the matter 
of loans and subsidies to industries. This is not a question of bounty 
as I have already interjected, which is quite a different matter. It does 
not in any way suggest that the Government object to bounties being 
given in certain circumstances as they have been given with 
help of the Government vote in the matter of the steel 
industry. There is no suggestion here whatever of Government 
intervention in the action of the Madras Government in the matter of loans 
or subsidies to particular firms and industries. The promotion of indus- 
tries is a transferred subject and it is entirely within the discretion of the 
Madras Government what action it takes in regard to that particular 
question. I do not propose to-day to discuss the broad principle 

Sardar V. 'n. Mutalik : Is the House to understand that it is outside 
the scope of the Government of India to give loans to any industries f 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett : I was coming to that point. 
One of the objections to the grant of a loan or subsidy in the manner sug- 
gested is that it would involve the transfer of the paper industry from 
being a transferred subject into a central subject. {An Honourable 
Member^ : You can do it ^0- It can be done but it is one of the grounds 
on which the Government of India came to the conclusion that the parti- 
cular proposal of the Tariff Board in this particular connection was an 
undesirable one for the Government to follow up. I would really put it 
to the Honourable Member that it is undesirable that we should suddenly 
raise a very big question of principle which is not germane. If the House 
desires it to be done, I would suggest that it must be done with due pre- 
paration and with thought. The Government of India have not in this 
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connection made any* attempt to deal with the general question. They 
have decided to recommend to this House that the particuiai’ nietliod oi’ 
making a loan to this particular firm be not Y''Ursiieu on ibis ])articular 
occasion. 1 am sure we can leave it at that. There is no suggestion oi' a 
“Censure on a transferred department of llie Madras Government for its 
action. The whole question is entirely outside, irrelevant, I put it, to this 
matter here under discussion. If we are to raise the big question of princi- 
ple let us do so in a manner and at a time in v/Iiicli the House may come pre- 
pared to deal with the general question. There is a great deal to be 
said, as the House is aware, on both sides of that very big question. It is 
very germane to the question of encouragement* of Indian capital to take 
part in Indian enterprise. I do not wish at this moment to pursue the 
general subject at all because I put it to the House that we can here con- 
fine ourselves entirely to the particular question whether a grant of a 
loan to this particular company working bamboo pulp is desirable. -The 
House has already decided that it is not, because it has negatived 
Mr. Eama Aiyangar's motion. 

Mr. K. Rama Aiyangar : On the statement of the Government on the 
matter. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett : It does not matter on whose 
statement it was made. Mr. Devaki Prasad Sinha and Mr. Rama Aiyangar 
spoke and it was negatived. I submit that the House need not raise the 
general question here. If the general question is raised we shall want 
very much more time to deal with it than we can possibly have to-day and 
Government cannot quite clearly accept this amendment without a com- 
plete alteration being made in the whole situation; {A Voice : We 
leave it to you to consider On the contrary, we are asked to accept 
in principle the recommendations. Those recommendations are that a loan 
of Rs, 10 lakhs be made to a particular compan;/ and the question of further 
loans to any other company be taken up later. We reject them on this 
occasion. We object to the grant of a loan to a monopolist firm which docs 
not require it. The suggestion that a small group of capitalists, holding 
a monopolist process, who have already put something like Rs. 50 lakhs 
into it, will not go on with it if they find it desirable, when they have the 
additional inducement of a yctj large measure of protection for 7 years, 
is surely one which on the face of it does not carry conviction. I therefore 
put it to the House that we should not raise the general question of 
principle at this stage, but that we should confine ourselves to the question 
whether or not it is desirable to grant this loan to this particular company. 
The Government have already said that there is such grave objection to 
that that they are unable to accept the recommendation in principle, and 
if this amendment is passed we are really in exactly the same position 
as if Mr. Rama Aiyangar’s amendment had been passed. The matter can- 
not be left in the vague position in which it would then be. The Govern- 
ment would have undoubtedly to reconsider the whole maiier and the Bill 
cannot be ’ proceeded with. I do not want fcO take up the time of the 
House more but I put it to the Honourable Member once again that if he 
reads his amendment carefully it is that we should accept in principle the 
. grant of a loan in the manner suggested by the Tariff Board. We have 
already said 

' Diwan Bahaditr T. Rangachariar : Supposing that clause is omitted 
and the amendment reads that further investigations be made ”, and 
&o on; 
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The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett : We have just had an investiga- 
tion. The Government are unable to commit themselves to any 
proposal. 

Mr. A. Eangaswami Iyengar : The Tariff Board themselves ask for 
further investigation. I am only asking that these investigations be made 
and the Government do not commit themselves in any way. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett : There is no statement that the 
ijivestigatioiis will not be pursued. I am dealing after all with this 
point. The whole of this amendment depends on the words ‘‘ that these 
recommendalions be accepted in principle I cannot deal with five or 
six different amendments as the course of the debate changes. I am 
dealing v/ith the amendment now before the House and I put it to the 
House that the w^ording of that amendment does commit the Government 
and, if the House accepts the view that we should make a loan in the 
particular circumstances to this particular company, that is a recom- 
mendation v;hich the Government regret that they are unable to accept. 

*Mr. M. A. Jinnab (Bombay City : Muhammadan Urban) : This is a 
question upon which I cannot speak with any great authority. I make 
that confession on the floor of this House. But there is one aspect of 
this question upon which I think I can speak and I hope to be able to 
convince the House as to my point. The Honourable Member who has 
just sat dowm very rightly said that this amendment if carried would 
commit the Government to give effect to the principles of the recom- 
mendations of the Tariff Board. Quite correct. And the Government 
have m bringing this Resolution before this House deliberately, 
advisedly, departed from the principles of 1he recommendations of the 
Tariff Board. Now, Sir, what is the Tariff' Board, as a mere lawyer 
understands it ? Jt is a body of expert men selected by the Government 
for the purpose of advising the Government what industries there are 
to which protection ought to be given and in what manner. That body 
of expert men have after careful investigation made certain definite 
recommendations. The Government in their superior wisdom, and I 
am not disputing the superior wisdom of the Government and I am 
not suggesting that the Government were absolutely bound to carry 
out every letter or even the principle of their recommendations, were 
entitled to examine those recommendations with all the machinery and 
with all the assistance that they can call to their command. They did 
so and they came to certain conclusions and the result of those conclu- 
sions is the little Resolution of ray Ilonoui'able friend the Commerece 
Member and this little Bill w’^hich is placed before this House. Now, 
Sir, this decision of the Government, I believe, was announced a week 
ago, and to-day what is this House, the Parliament of India (An 
Honourable Member : '' Mock Parliament. asked to do ? It has been 
asked to listen to the Honourable the Commerce Member’s reasons and 
his grounds for departing from those recommendations. Now, Sir, 
is this the position of this Assembly ? What is our position in this 
House Am I in a position now to sit here within a few hours of 
notice to examine lyhat already has been very carefully examined from 
the point of view^ of the Government and say that you ax'e wrong or 
right ? Now, Sir, the only reason which the Honourable Commerce 


Speech not corrected by the Honourable Member, 
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Member ha& given JLo this House for not giving effect to the recom- 
mendations of the Tariff Board with regard to subsidies and loans is 
that instead of imposing a customs duty for five years we are going to 
impose a customs duty for seven years and, according to the Govern- 
ment, it is a better proposal, it is more beneficial and it is more likely 
to achieve the object that we have at heart, namely, giving effective 
protection to this industry. That is the proposition which is placed before 
us.‘ Now, if I or any Honourable Member of this House or any group 
of Members of this House had examined this point in connection with 
the recommendations of the Tariff Board and if we had made up our 
mind equally as the Government have, and if that proposal had been 
brought here, would the Government have accepted it ? No. They 
would have said, as the Honourable the Finance Member says, it 
requires thought and due consideration. I know that we are here held 
by a silken string and that silken string is the convention. And what 
is the convention ? If we do not agree with the Government and if this 
House says we reject your proposal , what happens to us ? The Bill 
will be withdrawn and we shall be relegated to that great lord and 
master of us all who is sitting at Whitehall, the Secretary of State for 
India, I am told that he does not come in here, I have got to learn 
that he does not come in here. I ask my Honourable friend the Com- 
merce Member a question upon the statement that I have made before 
this House. Is this going to be our position in this House for ever so 
long as the Government of India Act of 1919 is going to last ? The 
Commerce Member will probably tell me that after all the Government 
cannot take individual Members into their confidence, nor can they 
have any discussions with individual members of this House, and that 
after all this is a measure which has got to be kept secret. I concede 
that point ; hut, Sir, anomalous as this situation is under which we are 
working, I ask the Commerce Member, has he got any proposal to make 
by which at least sufficient notice should be given to this House, a 
procedure by which at least some Members of the House may be 
appraised of the position of the Government after their decision is taken, 
and that we might sit in some sort of a Committee ? We have got 
many Committees, and I think we might establish one more Committee 
for the purpose of discussing the decision of the Government, so that 
we come to some definite conclusion so far as that particular Committee 
is concerned. I ask the Commerce Member and the Government of 
India carefully to consider whether with regard to this policy and 
programme which we are pursuing and giving effect to, namely, protec- 
tion to certain industries, the Government must at least place their 
proposals before this House in due time and give them opportunities 
for the purpose of discussing these proposals. Sir, this is the point 
which I want to press upon the House. It is exactly the same — if I 
may divert for a moment — it is exactly the same with regard to the 
next Resolution about steel. There again the Government have 
departed from the recommendations of the Tariff Board. The Honour- 
able the Commerce Member will probably, when he makes his speech, 
come out with different data. It may be that he has better data than 
the Tariff Board data, and we shall be asked here on the floor of this 
House to examine those data. How is that possible ? I do appeal to 
the Government to*^ try and find some procedure by which under this 
anomalous constitution you should give a fair opportunity to the 
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Members on this side to examine your proposals, and then there will be 
more consideration and there will be more reason than what the 
Honourable Finance Member thought there was. 

Mr. 0. B. Chartres (Associated Chambers of Commerce : Nominated 
Non-Official) : Sir, I am very surprised indeed to see the amendment 
moved by the Honourable Member. I presume that it is suggested with 
a view to helping the Carnatic mill. 

Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar : No, Sir, absolutely not. I deny it, 

Mr, C. B. Chartres : It seems to me that the amendment Ls going to 
do the very reverse of helping that mill. 

Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar : May I say, Sir, by way of explanation, 
that I have nothing to do with the Carnatic paper mill at all either as a 
shareholder or in any way. 

Mr. C. B. Chartres : I accept the explanation, Sir. But the amend- 
ment coming from Madras I was misled to that extent. But it seems 
to me that that mill would be very much better without the amendment, 
because the amendment recommends Government to give assistance to 
all companies or firms that are prepared to explore these possibilities 
on a commercial scale. Well, Sir, I think if this amendment were 
adopted by the House and accepted by the Government, we would have 
20 or 30 firms in Calcutta jumping at the opportunity, probably 4 or 5 
in Madras and an equal number in Bombaj^, and I think the amendment 
would do very much more harm than good to the existing paper mills. 
I would therefore recommend that the Honourable Member withdraw it 
and let us get on with the Bill which will really help the industry and 
do good to the existing mills. 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes : Sir, I should like first to refer 
to the remarks of my Honourable friend, Mr. Jinnah, who I see is not in 
his place. Mr. Jinnah, I think, pointed out what T inj-self feel to he a 
real difficulty. I mentioned it in my opening' speech. I do feel that I 
have put the House in some difficulty because only a week ago I gave 
notice of his Besolntion and liere T am to-day asking the House to pass 
that Resolution and not only pas^i the Resolution but also to pass the Bill. 
But I do not agree with Mr. Jinnah or Mr. Rangaswami Iyengar that we 
should have consulted the House before we came to a decision. That is 
a position I do not accept. It is for the Executive Government to 
fomulate^ its decision. It then bilngs it decision to this House and it 
is for this House to criticise that decision. {Mr. Bangaswami Iyengar : 
‘‘ And not alter it ? It is exactly what happens at Home. The only 
difference is that, if I \yere Commerce Member in England, I wmuld come 
to the House with a great party behind. Here it is differ- 
ent. I am one of the small but happy band of pilgrims on these 
Benches, and in front of me are all the hosts of Midian, and all 1 can do 
is to try to persuade those hosts to agree to my proposals. But I think that 
Mr. Jinnah 's objection really was that w^e were giving such a little time. 
Well, that is really not my fault. Were this the Delhi Session, then this 
Bill might be referred to a Select Committee or it might he’ given longer 
consideration. But the trouble is that in this Session there are only a 
few^ da^^s left a^id that is why I am asking the House to come to a decision 
to-day. Mr. Jinnah suggested that some' machinery might be devised by 
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whicli, after we had arrived at our decision, w^e should take some Members 
of the House into our confidence and explain the reasons for arrivinfi; 
at our decision. That machinery exists already in the departmental 
committee, (An Honourable Member : “ We have not heard anything 

about it.’O I think that on another occasion, when we have more time 
we might certainly either discuss our decisions when we have arrived at 
them with the departmental committee or issue a Resolution giving our 
reasons in detail for the decision we have come to. At any rate, I can 
promise the Honourable Member that the Government will consider the 
suggestion that he has made. 

I then come, Sir, to Mr. Rangaswami Iyengar’s amendment. I must 
say that, when I saw that amendment on the paper, I was much more 
afraid of it than I was afraid of Mr. Rama Aiyangar ’s amendment. Mr. 
Rama Aiyangar makes a direct frontal attack. Mr. Rangaswami Iyengar 
is much too clever to do that. He attacks one on every side. I regard 
his amendment as a much more insidious attack on my Resolution. But, 
Sir, I would like to know what exactly Mr. Rangaswami Iyengar is driving 
at. Is it that he objects to what he considers pronouncements against 
subsidies in the Statement of Objects and Reasons to my Bill ? If that 
is his objection to my Resolution, then I think that my Honourable 
colleague, the Finance Member, has removed whatever objection he may 
have. The Honourable the Finance Member has explained the position 
and he has explained that the Government of India had no intention and 
have never had^ any intention of dictating to a Local Government in a 
matter of this kind, I say now that it is entirely open to the Government 
of Madras, if they so desire, to help the Carnatic paper mill at Rajali- 
mundry either by a loan or in any w^ay they like. But I cannot help feel- 
ing that Mr. Rangaswami Iyengar had another end in view. I see before 
me a serried phalanx of Madras Brahmins. I have known these Madras 
Brahmins for many years ; I know how they stick together and how 
strong their sense of local patriotism is. I cannot help feeling, though 
I know that Mr. Rangaswumi Iyengar would deny this, that what they 
really have in mind is that sooner or ater they are going to get something 
out of the Government of India for this Rajahmundry mill. And, Sir, 
if that is so, are we going to end there f Already we have had Mr. Das 
asking what we are going to do for Orissa. As I was going to lunch 
to-day I had another gentleman coming to me and saying conficlentially : 

Sir Charles, cannot you give a loan to the Punjab mill ? And so it 
will go on. Once we accept this principle, it will not stop with the 
Rajahmundry mill, it will not stop vdth the India Paper Pulp Company ; 
we shall have to give these loans to mills in all parts of India, and that 
as I have explained, is one of my main objections to this amendment' 
Now,^xMr Rangaswami Iyengar’s amendment does not— as Sir Basil 
lackett has pointed out differ in substance from the amendment -moved 
A ‘ Aiyangar, but, as I have said, it is more insidious in form, 

Mr.^ Acharya said : What are we asking you to do ? We are simply 

asking you to accept this in principle. Thatds nothing at all.” Sir, I 
^member two years ago I was representing India on the Imperial 
Ec(momic Conference. I was having rather a difficult time because one 
or two subjects came up on which I had to play a lone hand. I had to 
play ^ a lone hand Against all the representatives of the Dominions all 
round. And I remember one of these Resolutions— I said that I could 
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not accept it for India. And I remember a prominent politician, whose 
name I will not divulge, leaning across the table and '^saying to me : ‘ ^ Mr. 
Innes, cannot yon even accept it in principle V’ And I said ^^No, I cannot/^ 
Now, if I had accepted the Resolution — ^it had something to do with the 
purchase of stores in India— if I had accepted that Resolution on behalf 
of India and told you that I had merely accepted it in principle and had 
no intention of keeping to it, what would you all have thought of it f 
x\s I have said, this amendment has really been turned down by the House 
when they refused to accept Mr. Rama Aiyangar's amendment. I hope 
the House will take the same view now that they have taken before and 
that they will see that it will put me in great difficulty if this amendment 
is accepted. 

Mr. President : The question I have to put is ; 

* And this Assembly further recommends that the recommendations of the Tariff 
Board for the grant of loans or subsidies to firms or companies with a view to fully 
‘jiiplore the possibilities of the manufacture of paper from bamboo by the sulphite, soda 
ir other process be reconsidered and accepted in principle and that further investigations 
he made in accordance with the recommendations of the Tariff Board as to the most^ 
ijffective manner in which assistance may be given to all the companies or firms that 
nre prepared to explore these possibilities on a commercial scale 

The motion was negatived by 52 votes against 36. 


Monday, 14th Septeniber 1925. 

Mr. N. M. JosM : By my amendment* I propose, Sir, to raise a cer- 
tain question of principle, and before I raise that question of principle I 
shall state very frankly my attitude tow-ards the question of the protection 
of the paper industry. Sir, at the very outset I must state very clearly that 
like certain* friends of mine, I am not a free trader. (Hear, hear.) I do , 
not believe that a country like India can accept the principle of free 
trade as long as the other countries in the world have not yet given up 
their spirit of fighting against other nations and as long as they have 
not given up the spirit of killing the trade of other countries. (Hear, hear.) 

T therefore, Sir, stand very clearly for the protection of industries in our 
country. But, Sir, I do not approve ‘ of certain methods which the 
Government of India have so far adopted for protecting these industries. 

I believe that if the industries are to be protected without doing any harm 
to the people in this country, the first thing wliich Government should do 
is to nationalize the industry which they propose to protect. It is no 
good protecting an industry which is in private hands. If the industry 
is in private hands and yon protect the industry, then when it makes 
profit it will usurp the pr-'^fits to itself, and when the industry 
makes losses, it will come to the Assembly and to the Government for 

* ‘ ' That at the end of the Eesolntion the following be added*: 

' Provided — 

(1) That the company receiving the assistance shall produce a certificate from 
any officer appointed by the Government of India for that purpose, that the labour 
conditions prevailing in the works of the company are satisfactory, 

(2) That the Government of India are given such representation on the board 
of directors of every company receiving the assistance as the Government of India 
may consider adequate. 

(3) That the company receiving the assistance shall undertake to pay an amount to 
the Government of India out of the balance which may remain of the profits after the 
distribution * of 8 per cent, dividend to the shareholders of the* company, equal to the 
amount which the company may have received through the rise in prices of paper due 
to the imposition of the protective duty 
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protection. Therefore the country as a whole losses, while only the few 
people who have money invested in these industries gain. I think, Sir, 
it is a wrong' method which the Government of India have adopted in 
protecting industries in the country. Now, if the Government of India 
have to protect an industry and if they will not accept the principle of 
nationalization, I hold that they should at least give protection to the 
industries by means of bounties and provide that the amount of 
bounties should be repaid to the State as soon as the industry 
was in a position to repay those bounties. If the Government of India 
accept this principle, the country as a whole will not lose, because if the 
bounty is paid at a time when the industry is in a bad condition, at the 
time when the industry makes profits the Government of India will be 
able to recoup the money which has been paid to the industry. That 
would have been the second best course. But, Sir, the Government of 
India do not accept even the. second best course. They adopt a course 
which in my opinion is most dangerous to the interests of this country, 
especially to the interests of the poor tax-payer. Knowing very well that 
if I propose an amendment for nationalization or for bounties, Sir, I may 
be ruled out of order, I have by my amendment adopted a course which 
in my judgment is only the third best course, that is, to put in certain 
safeguards in order that the interests of the tax-payer should be protected 
and in order that the interests of the workers engaged in that industry 
should also be protected. But I will make it very clear that although I 
have suggested certain amendments here, I consider the Resolution, even 
amended as I suggest, will only he the third best course for protecting 
the industries of the country. 

Sir, by my amendment I have suggested that if an industry receives 
protection by the means which Government now propose, namely, by 
increasing the customs duties, then the capitalists will get a certain 
benefit by means of the rise in prices. The tax-payer in India will have 
to pay the increased price of the material, and therefore the tax-payer 
should be repaid the money whenever the industry makes profits over a 
certain limit. I have proposed in my amendment that if an industry which 
receives protection is able to give a dividend of 8 per cent, and has some 
balance left out of the profits, that balance should be paid to Government 
in order that the tax-payer should be given back the money which he has 
paid to the industry. 

Sir, this is a very fair proposal. If an industry wants protection at 
a time when it is losing, certainly that industry must pay back 'the money 
to the Government whenever that industry is in a position to do so ; other- 
wise, it is the capitalists and the industrialists who will receive money 
froi^L the country whenever they are making losses on the ground that the 
industry is a national industry and it is necessary to maintain the in- 
dustry in the interests of the nation ; but wdien the industry makes 
profits, the industrialists will claim that it is a private industry and 
therefore they must be entitled to receive all the profits. Sir, this is 
not a very fair method of dealing with this question. The interests of 
the tax-payer must be protected and I have therefore made a suggestion 
in the third part of my amendment. 

The second snggestion which T have made in my amendment is this 
that if an industry* requires protection from Government and from the 
country as a whole, that industry must submit tO the extent of the pro- 
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tection to control by the Government ; otherwise the» industry will not be 
properly managed and the country will suffer. When the country is 
asked to make a sacrifice for the sake of the industry, the country has a 
right to control the industry to the extent to which the country gives 
protection. That is my second principle. I do not think that anybody 
will quarrel with these principles. As I have already said, the Madras 
Act, called the State Aid to Industries Act, provides that if the Madras 
Government give a subsidy to an industry, the Madras Government shall 
have the right of representation on the Board of Directors of that in- 
dustry. I suggest that the Government of India should also claim certain 
representation on the Boards of Directors of those companies which 
receive' protection. It may be said that it would be very difficult for 
the Government of India to secure representation on the Boards C’f 
Directors of several companies ; but if an industry wants protection from 
the country that industry should make arrangements so that it may not 
be difficult for Government to be represented on the Board of Directors. 
Let the industry as a whole combine and then go to the Government for 
protection. But it is not difficult, I suggest, for Government to secure 
control over those industries ■which are protected ; otherwise the industry 
will not be managed properly. They will not be managed efficiently ; 
they will not be managed economically and they will bo receiving pro- 
tection at the cost of the country. I think, Sir, it is a very wrong prin- 
ciple. The principle wffiich I have suggested has also found place in 
other legislation. As a matter of fact, the Government of India know 
this principle very well. The Government of India have helped the 
railway companies in India with their money and whenever they gave 
money and guaranteed interest to the raihvay companies they claimed a 
right to be. represented on the Board of Directors of these railway com- 
j)anies. I cannot understand wdiy Government do not ask for any 
control over the industries now to be protected, except the fact which 1 
have mentioned several times in this House, that recently an alliance has 
come into existence between the Government of India and the capitalists, 
Indian as well as European, in this country to exploit the poor people 
here. Otherwise, I cannot understand wffiy Government should not lay 
down a condition like this, a very reasonable condition which any Govern- 
ment will lay dowm ; similar conditions have been laid down by this Gov- 
ernment in other cases. 

Sir, there is another provision in my amendment, and it is this. If 
an industry is to be protected by the nation at a great sacrifice, all the 
people interested in that industry should be protecteil In the first place, 
if an industry is to be protected by the tax-payers of India, it is necessary 
that the employees of these companies should be also Indians. The 
industry is not going to be protected by Indian tax-payers to find employ- 
ment for certain Europeans 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes : I rise to a point of order. The 
Honourable Member, T submit, is travelling outside the scope of his 
amendment. He has said nothing in his amendment about Indianisation. 
Clause (1) refers purely to labour conditions. 

Mr. President : The Honourable Member will confine himself to 
his amendment, ^ 

Mr. N. M. Joshi : I am not talking of Indianisation. I am talking 
of the condition of the employees in the companies which are receiving 
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protection, and I say,. Sir, tkat it is absolately necessary that any company 
or any industry receiving protection from the Indian tax-payer must 
only employ employees who are Indians. As a matter of fact, if the 
Government of India insist upon it — and they ought to insist upon it — 
there will be a great saving made for the tax-payer in India. If the 
Honourable Member had read the report of the Tariff Board on this 
point, he would have known that the Tariff Board themselves say that if 
the employees of these companies are Indians 

Mr. President ; Order, order. I must say the Honourable Member 

is absolutely out of order. He has all along been talking of Indianisation, 
about which there is no reference in his amendment. He should strictly 
confine himself to the three distinct points raised by his amendment and 
not travel beyond them. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi : My suggestion is that the labour engaged in these 
industries must be Indian and their interests must be protected. I have 
talked only of labour and I consider every labourer, every wage-earner 
is a labourer. It is only in that sense that I have used the word here and 
I have always used the word in that sense. However, leaving that aside, 
you will rule it quite in order, Sir, that I should say that it is necessary 
for the companies that receive protection that in the interests of the tax- 
payers they should economise and should show efficiency. The Tariff 
Board have already laid down that if these paper companies employ 
Indian employees, then they will make a saving of Rs. 12 per ton. In 
the interests of economy it is necessary that only Indians should be 
employed as employees of these companies. 

Mr. President : If the Honourable Member persists in the same 
course, I shall have to ask him to resume his seat. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi : All right, Sir, I will not raise that point. 

My second point is this. When the Tariff Board make inquiries 
about the condition of industries, it sometimes becomes necessary for them 
to ask questions of the employees and of the labourers of these companies 
and I do not find anj^^where in our legislation provision giving protection 
to these employees who have to make certain statements as regards the 
condition of those industries. I find, Sir, from the Tariff Board Act of 
Australia that the Tariff Board give protection to these employees who 
have to make certain statements which may be against the interests of 
the capitalists of that industry to make those statements without any fear 
of being dismissed. They are protected against dismissal by the Act 
itself. I want to know, Sir, whether the Government of India and the 
Tariff Board have taken any steps to see that the employees of the firms 
which want protection and into the affairs of which inquiries are made 
by the Tariff Board will be protected from dismissal by the employers or 
from being treated in any way to the disadvantage of the employees 
wherever they have to make certain statements to the Tariff Board about 
the affairs of that company. I feel, Sir, that this sort of protection is 
absolutely necessary for the employees of any company the affairs of 
which are inquired into by a Tariff Board. 

Lastly, I would like to say one word about what you interpret as the 
labour _ conditions. ♦ Sir, in any industry, there is the interest of the 
capitalists who invest money and there is. the interest of the people who 
invest their labour and I may say their very life in an industry. I should 
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Ijke to know when the Tariff Board make inquiries into the conditions 
of an industry and decide whether that industry sholild receive protection 
or not whether they inquire into the labour conditions and find out 
whether those labour conditions in that industry are satisfactory. Here 
also, Sir, I may quote the example of Australia. In Australia, whenever 
any industry is given a bounty and is protected, Government lay down 
that that industry will not pay Avaj^es below a certain limit and the con- 
ditions there will be satisfactory. That is the way with all Governments. 
Even in England when Government want to give a contract to any company 
for anything, it lays down a condition that the company receiving tlie 
contract must give fair conditions of work to its employees, I do not 
'inow why the Government of India do not lay down such a condition. 
If the Governments of other countries have laid down such conditions 
Avhenever they have given certain kinds of protection and whenever they 
haA^e given certain kinds of patronage to the companies asking for protec- 
tion, I do not know why the Government of India do not lay down such 
a condition. If the industry is to be protected, let ah the elements in that 
industry be protected. Let the capitalists be also protected ; I am not 
against them. But if the capitalist is to be protected, certainly the 
interests of labour also should be protected. I know, Sir, that there are 
people here who always say, if an industry is not protected, where Avill the 
labourers go ? They Avill be thrown on the street. And they sometimes 
express Avonder Avhy T ask for certain conditions to be laid doAvn, Avhen I 
know fully well that if an industry' is not protected, the labourers will be 
throAvn on the street. Sir, my reply to these people is this. I know that 
the capitalists knoAv their interests very Avell. The capitalists want 
protection and they Avant certain sums of money from the Government for 
their industry. And, if the GoA^ernment lay down certain reasonable 
terms as regards the labour conditions, the capitalists are not going to 
refuse protection.^ They Avill certainly accept the protection as well as 
give better conditions to the workers. 

Mr. President : The Honourable Member is aAvare that Ave have a 
very heavy agenda to get through and his time limit is also up. 

Mr, N. M. Joshi : I am almost concluding my remarks, Sir. In 
fact, this is the last point. 

I therefore say that this is not the only alternative that the labourers 
will be throAvn on the street if I lay down certain conditions. If I lay 
down these conditions and if the GoA^ernment and the Assembly insist upon 
ji^ese conditions, I am quite sure the capitalists engaged in this industry 
will accept them. Therefore, there is absolutely no danger of the labourers 
being throvm on the street. Secondly, Sir, where is the guaran^e that, 
even if you give protection, the labourers will not be throW on the 
street ? Those people who had studied the conditions as regards tha 
retrenchment in the J amshedpur steels works last year know very well that, 
even after protection, many thousands of labourers lost their jobs ^ind 
^ the same time 70 Europeans were employed. So, after all, there .is 
no guarantee that even if you give protection to the paper industry, ^1 
the labqurei'S in that industry Arill retain their jobs and spine of .them will 
not be thrown on the streets. I^hirdly, Sir, I have studied this ques- 
tion 

Mr. President : No thirdly The Honourable Member must 
resume his seat. 

Mr. N. M. JosM : This is the last remark. Sir. 

L4BPI 
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Mr. President :,The Honourable Member must realise that we have 
^ot a very heavy aj:^enda tc get through. Besides what the Honourable 
Member is saying is nothing new to the House. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi : I, therefore, place my amendment before the 
House and appeal to the House that they should support my amendment 
because, if they support it, the interests of all will be safeguarded. The 
interests of the capitalists will be safeguarded because they will receive 
their protection, the interests of tax-payers will be safeguarded because 
they will get back their money, and the interests of the labour engaged 
in that industry will be safeguarded because the capitalists will have to 
produce a certificate that the labour conditions are satisfactory. I hope, 
Sir, that the House will accept my amendment. 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes : Sir, I propose, if the House will 
agt'ee with me, that I should deal with my Honourable friend ^s amend- 
ment as briefly as I can. I think that everybody in this House must 
admire the pertinacity and, I may add, the sincerity with which Mr. 
Joshi moves amendments of this kihd. But I am quite sure that the 
House will agree with me that the actual amendment, proposed by 
■Mr. Joshi is quite unworkable. Let us take the first clause of the 
amendment. I noticed that Mr. Joshi referred at some lengtli to what 
they do in Australia and other countries. I also noticed that Mr. Joshi 
was extremely careful to say nothing or very little about this particular 
clause of his amendment. I will ask the House to observe that it is 
suggested that : 

^ ^ The company receiving the assistance shall produce a certificate from any officer 
appointed by the Government of India for that purpose, that the labour conditions 
prevailing in the works of the company are satisfactory. ’ ’ 

Now, it is nowhere stated what that means. Wliat is it that 
this officer is going to do ? We have got to have a separate officer for 
praclieally every mill in India. All we are told is that he has got 
to see that labour conditions are satisfactory. Does it mean that he has got 
to fix the wages ? Or does it mean that he has got to see to the housing 
accommodation of the labourers ? Surely, the House will see that there 
is a grave danger in having an officer of that kind. He may be regarded 
as a Government spy, and the danger is that he may set employers and 
employees by the ears. This is my main objection to this clause of the 
amendment. It is wrong in principle. It is wrong in principle for the 
Government to interfere in this vague way between the master and man 
instead of leaving them to work together as they should. That is my 
first objection to the amendment. 

Now, the second objection is this. As I said, this officer has got to be 
appointed in every mill in India. Snpposmg one mill is reported to 
have its labour conditions unsatisfactory and the other mills are i*eported 
to have, their labour conditions satisfactory, what remedy has Mr. Joshi 
proposed in such a case ? The only penalty could be to take away the 
protection. That is to say, because the labour conditions at one mill 
.are^ unsatisfactory all the mills should he deprived of the protection 
which the Legislature thinks necessaiy for them. I do not think I need 
^ay more about clause 1. I hope the House will agree with me that 
it is entirely unworkable. 

Then, again, take clause 2. The Government of India are to be 
given such representation on the Board of Directors of every company 
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receiving the assistance as the Government of India may consider 
adequate. Mi*. Joslii knows very well that at least one of the impoi’tant 
C07ii|tanies making paper in India is a private company and has got no 
Board of Directors at all. How, therefore, can w'e provide for this 
measure of Government control on the Board of Directors if there is no 
board of directors. That shows that so far as the paper industry is 
concerned, clause 2 is not workable. 

Finally, Sir, I come to clause 3, w^hich runs as follows : 

That the company receiving the assistance shall undertake to pay an amount 
to the Government of India out of the balance which may remain of the profits after 
the distribution of 8 per cent, dividend to the shareholders of the company, equal to 
the amount which the company may have received through the rise in prices of paper 
due to the imposition of the protective duty. ’ ’ 

It is quite impossible to insert a clause like that. And, again, I submit 
that Mr. Joshi is on the wrong lines. What Mr. Joshi means is that we 
must protect the tax-payer. But, surely, the right way to protect the 
tax-])ayer in this matter is that as soon as the company's profits rise 
to a figure mentioned by Mr. Joshi, you reduce your protective duties 
and then take away the protection. That is the best way of benefiting 
the tax-payer. If we were to adopt Mr. Joshi ^s amendment, it would 
mean that we should impose protective duties in order that an un- 
certain sum should be paid back to Government. However we may 
admire Mr. Joshi 's pertinacity and his sincerity in this matter, I think 
that the House will agree with nie that this amendment is entirely un- 
workable. I oppose it, Sir. 

Mi\ Devaki Prasad Sinha (Chota Nagpur Division : Non-Muham- 
madan) : Sir, when this amendment w^’as first placed before the House my 
Honourable friend the Commerce Member began by saying that it was 
out of order. But, when he came to discuss the amendment after 'my 
Honourable friend Mr. Joshi has explained it, he says that it is unwork 
able. WeU^ Sir, the first objection which the Honourable the Commerce 
Member has put forward against this amendment is that it is very 
difficult for all paper industries of the country to unite in making the 
labour conditions prevailing in those industries satisfactory. 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes : May I rise to a point of explana- 
tion I did not say anything of the sort. What I said was that it was 
quite impossible to appoint an officer with these vague duties. 

Mr, Devaki Prasad Sinha : With regard to the point about an officer, 
my Honourable friend says that we shall have to appoint spies and 
the appointment of spies will disturb the relations between the employers 
and the employees. Well, Sir, I do not know if Government think that 
all their Factory Inspectors are spies. I do not know if all the other 
officers that are appointed to safeguard the interests of the different 
scidions are spies. It is only the Honourable the Commerce Member 
who has proposed this and I submit that he is only trying to create 
prejudice against this amendment by bringing in ihe names of spies 
and informers. The Government have an abundant supply of spies and 
informers. In this case, what we want is that they should have some 
official who will look after the interests of those whose interests require 
looking after. Objection is taken on the ground that it is very difficult 
to see that paper industries all over India will look after the conditions 
of labour. If paper industries all over the country can join in a demand 
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for protection, I do not see why they cannot organise and see that they 
deserve protection before they demand it. 

Then the second objection of my Honourable friend, the Commerce 
Stember, is that one of the companies that is going to be benefited by 
this measure of protection is a private concern. How are we going to 
insist upon ferovernment having a representative on the Board of Directors 
of that concern ? The proper remedy for that is that before giving a 
subsidy or protection or help to such a private concern we should insist 
upon its being transformed into a joint stock company or a limited 
company, so that Government may have a share in the management of 
t}ie concern. I am reminded by my Honourable friend to my right that 
tbe Naihati Mill in its representation to Government promised to trans- 
form itself into a joint stock company. The amendment is therefore 
not unworkable,, though it may be unpalatable to those who clo not 
want to give anything in return for what they get from the tax-payers. 

Trie principal object in putting forward this amendment is — to put 
it bluntly — that we should make full use of this moment of necessity 
for the employers, for the capitalists, and if at this moment of necessity 
We do not insist upon their giving proper facilities to the labourers work- 
ing under them, we shall lose that opportunity for ever. If at this 
inoiuent of necessity they are not going to listen to the demands for 
amelioration of tbe conditions of labour, they will not listen to such 
demands in the days of prosperity. Therefore we want that, before we 
give Help and assistance to any capitalists we must insist upon their 
safeguarding the interests of those whose interests it is their duty to 
^afe‘gdard. Thehe is nothing unworkable, nothing revolutionary, nothing 
Unconstitutional about this amendment. We only demand what is due 
to the tax-payer, what a man who comes to Government foriielp ought to 
submit to before Government agree to help him, namely, a certificate 
of 'good character. It is very necessary to have this, before we give 
assistance or subsidies to those that demand them. I therefore support 
tKs amendment. 

ISIr. President : The question is : 

That at the end of the Eesolution the following be added : 

* Provided : 

(1) That the company receiving the assistance shall produce a certificate from 
any oMeer appointed by the Government of India for that purpose, that the labour 
conditions prevailing in the works of the company are satisfactory. 

^ That the Government of India are given such representation on the board of 
directors of every company receiving the assistance as the Government of India may 
c^eider adequate. 

(3) That the company receiving the assistance shall undertake to pay an amount 
1 to the Government of India out of the balance which may 

- , , remain of the profits after the distribution of 8 per cent, 

diipdend to the shareholders of the company, equal to the amount which the cornpany 
may liaye received through the rise in prices of paper due to the imposition of the 
protective duty 

The motion was negatived by 58 votes against 37. 

/Mr. PresideUt : The question is : 

'^That the following Eesolution, as amended, be adopted, namely : 

.. This Assembly recommends to the Governor General in Council that assistance 
to the bamboo paper and paper pulp industry in India by the imposition 
until the 31st March 1932 of a specific protective duty at the rate of one anna per 
pound on all printing papers (other than chrome, marble flint, poster and stereo and 
®^P^^<l^l®ndered paper imported in reels) which contain less than 65 per cent, of 
mech^iiical wood-pulp and on all whiting paper^’^ 

The Aotiou was adopted. 
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Thursday^ 17th Septemher 192p. 

EESOLUTION EE PAYMENT OF BOUNTIES UPON WAGONS. 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes (Commerce Member; : Sir, J 
beg to move : 

^ ^ That this Assembly recommends to the Governor General in Council that ie^^dslatior 
be undertaken to amend section -i of the Steel Industry (Protection) Act, 1924, 
so as to empower the Governor General in Council to pay by way of bounties upor 
wagons a sum not exceeding 21 lakhs during the three tinancial years commencing or 
the 1st day of April 1924, 1925 and 1926, instead of a sum not exceeding 7 lakhs in 
each of these financial years.’ ' 

The explanation of this Resolution, Bir, is that section 4 of the Stee^ 
Industry (Protection) Act as now drawn up limits us to the payment cJ 
not more than Es, 7 lakhs in any one year during the life of the Act ii 
payment of bounties upon wagons. No sooner had the Act been past.ec 
last June than we called for tenders for wagons and we placed orders h 
August last. We had of course lost 4 months of the financial year and ii 
takes wagon firms a eonsiderbale time to collect materials. The result i,^ 
that though we placed orders for 2,300 wagons in August of last year, we 
were only able to pay in the way of bounties Es. 2,85,000 in the financiai 
year ending the 31st March last. Consequently, out of the Rs. 7 laj^he 
allotted for bounties in the current year upwards of Rs. 5 lakhs are due 
for wagons for which orders were placed last 3 ’ear, and for our wagor 
orders this year we have got only one lakh and so many thousand rupees 
We have placed orders this year, and the result is that next year’s bouni^ 
will largely be spent in paying the bounty on wagons ordered this yeai 
and we shall only have about 3 lakhs for fresh orders next year. That i; 
the reason why I am asking the House to agree that w^e should make th( 
policy of the Legislature elective allowing us to spend 21 lakhs in thret 
years instead of not more than 7 lakhs in each year. The reason why 1 
am taking this rather peculiar procedure of putting a Resolution before 
the House instead of suggesting an amendment of the Steel Industry (Pro- 
tection) Act is this. One of the questions that was inquired into by the 
Tariff Board at its recent inquiry was not only steel manufactured by fchc 
Tata Iron and Steel Company but also the question of wagons and other 
subsidiary steel. We expected their report and we delayed this matter 
until we got their report. But we got that report so late that it was 
quite impossible to do anything with it this Session. In the meantime, 
if I do not get this altered, we shall be in great difficulties in placing 
orders in November next for the year 1926-27. That is why I am 
asking the House to agree to this proposal on the understanding that I 
will bring in a Bill to amend the Act next Session. Sir, I move. 

Dr. K. G. Lohokare (Bombay Central Division ; Non-Muhammadan 
Rural) : Sir, at the time of the first Resolution when these bounties 
were proposed I had drawn attention to the necessity of a provision 
and I want again to lay before the House the same provision that in 
placing contracts for wagons in India, in the years the bounties are 
allowed. Government will pay attention to the necessity of Indian pro- 
duced steel being utilised by such companies. That' is one of the fore 
most conditions which should be satisfied before bounties are permittee 
by this House. Last time I invited the attention of the House to thi 
matter, and I again take the opportunity of doing s5. I hope the Hous 
as well as the Member in charge will accept this provision. 
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The Honourable ,Sir Charles Ixmes ; The Honourable Member 

knows, I think, that there are certain classes of steel which cannot be 
obtained in India at present, but I think the House may rest assured 
that the firms building these wagons do buy Indian steel wherever 
Indian steel can be suitably procured in India. 

The motion was adopted. 
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Wednesday, 2nd Sepiember, 1925. 

RESOLUTION RE PROHIBITION OP THE IMPORT, MANUFAC- 
TURE AND SALE OP LIQUOR. 

Mr. President : The House will now resume further discussion of the 
following Resolution moved by Haji Wajihuddin on the 5th February, 
1925 : 

This Assembly recommends to the Governor General in Connell that legislation 
be undertaken prohibiting the import, manufacture, sale and use of ail sorts of 
liquors in India and in the meantime he be pleased to direct the local administrations 
under his control and convey the opinion of this Assembly to all other Provincial 
Governments that they should take steps forthwith to grant to the local bodies within 
their jurisdiction the right to determine the number and location of liquor shops within 
their respective areas. ^ * 

Maulvi Muhammad Yakub (Rohilkund and Kumaon Divisions : 
Muhammadan Rural) : Sir, as a Mussalman, it is ray boimden duty to 
give iny hearty support to the motion which has been moved by my Honour- 
able friend Haji Wajihuddin. But leaving aside religious sentiments, 
I am strongly of opinion that for the amelioration and betterment of the 
conditions of the people of this country it is highly desirable that the 
legislation indicated in the Resolution of my Honourable friend should 
be taken in hand as soon as possible. The evil of drinking has now been 
recognised by all the civilized nations of the world and sincere efforts are 
being made to remove this great evil. Temperance societies and tem- 
perance associations have been formed in nearly all the civilized countries 
of the world, and a very large number of public-spirited men and women 
have devoted their whole lives to this noble cause. I am aware that in 
America legislation has already been passed by which certain local bodies 
have been empowered to introduce measures prohibiting the sale of liquor - 
within their jurisdiction, and in pursuance of these measures several local 
bodies in America have totally prohibited the sale of liquor in their 
jurisdictions or in their constituencies. Since the Resolution on the pro- 
hibition of liquor was moved by my Honourable friend Haji Wajihuddin 
Sahib in this House on the 5th February last, many communications in 
support of the measure, from Indians generally, have been received. 
According to my information, no less than 100 leading Indian verna- 
cular papers have expressed full approval of the Resolution. Many asso- 
ciations in different parts of India have passed Resolutions strongly 
supporting the subject matter under discussion. A number of my 
Honourable friends in this House are aware that, during the last winter, 
when the Assembly meetings were held in Delhi the Reverend Herbert 
Anderson invited the Honourable Members of this House and leaders of 
India to a meeting to form a prohibition league for India, and decided to 
hold a general meeting next winter at the Imperial City, for which the 
necessary arrangements are being made, and I wish his efforts every 
success. Now, Sir, there is much that we may learn from American pro- 
hibition. In a remarkable article by Dr. Samuel McCune Lindsay on 
' Prohibition perhaps the most remarkable sentence is this : 

Americans of all classes in increasing numbers perceived that quite irrespectire 
of their personal habits or desires with respect to the consumption of alcohol, they 
could not secure the advantages of abstinence, or of moderate and perhaps harmless 
consumption, on the part of the weaker and more numerous members of any community 
unless they themselves were willing to forego the liberty of peieonal consumption, even 
though they belonged to the minority whose efficiency might not in any ease be seriously 
impaired. ’ * 
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With such a no^e impulse actuating the vast majority of the ,110 
millions in the United States, is it surprising that that great country was 
able to rise to the lofty height of self-denial involved in the passing oi 
the prohibition amendment ? If India desires to talie her proper place 
among the nations, a similar moral impulse must actuate her people in 
the present day. And since ‘‘ no man liveth unto himself total 
abstinence becomes a personal responsibility, if only for the sake of per- 
sonal example. American prohibition has a solemn lesson to teach the 
whole of the Indian nation in these days when India is laying the founda- 
tions of her future national greatness. The new Reforms, the movement 
against untouchability and many other Indian movements will all be 
unavailing unless India deals drastically with the drink menace which is 
so steadily growing on every hand. History shows the drink traffic to be 
a peculiar danger to all industrial communities, and with India’s rapid 
industrial growth it is imperative that India’s drink traffic should speedily 
be brought to an end. Note what India may learn from the United States 
of America. The conviction had grown steadily in the United States that 
social and industrial efficiency and national unity of purpose could not 
be had at any cheaper price than the cost or sacrifices involved, whatever 
they might be, in national prohibition, and this belief had almost reached 
the point where it could be translated into effective governmental action 
even before the war necessitated a supreme effort for such efficiency. 
How great a hindrance the liquor traffic in India already is to India’s 
industrial efficiency is well illustrated by the remarkable publication of 
Mr. G. Findlay Shirras, Director of the Labour Office, Government of 
Bombay. In his Report on an Inquiry into Working Class Budgets in 
Bombay ” we have 3,076 detailed budgets of working-class people in 
Bombay City, 2,473 of these being for families and 603 for single men, 
collected between May 1921 and April 1922. The estimate of the investi- 
gators is that those families who drink spend at least from eight to- ten 
per cent, of their income on alcoholic liquor. When we remember that 
according to the census of 1921, there are in Bombay City 3,125 single 
room tenements occupied by 2 or more families, out of which 1,955 are„ 
occupied by two families, 658 by three, 242 by four, 136 by five, 42 by six, ' 
34 by seven and 58 by eight families or more, can we resist the conclusion 
of the Servant of India^ the organ of the Servants of India Society when 
it concludes as follows : 

Little wonder that the millhand in the midst of this nnimag-inable overcrowding 
should try to find out the ‘ shortest way out of Bombay ' by resorting to drink. We 
do not, however, expect a Government servant like Mr. Shirras to advocate total 
prohibition through legislation, but after all is said it is the only remedy. Liquor 
is mainly responsible for the poor efficiency, domestic misery, heavy indebtedness and, 
absenteeism of the worker, and tinkering with the problem will spell nothing but waste 
of time and energy.’’ 

One other figure may be given to show the imperative need of remov- 
ing every factor menacing the living conditions of the people in cities 
like Bombay where the drink habit is seen at its worst. The Medical Offic.er 
of Health for Bombay City states that the infant mortality of Bombay 
City during the decade ending with 1922 was no less than 475 per thousand, 
the highest in the world, the figure'being as high as an average of -666 per 
thousand in 1921. 

What, the attnude of Europeans in India should be on this great 
matter affecting India’s destinies has been indicated by one of the greatest 
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of Englishmen in India. Dr. Palmer, the Bishop of* Bombay, stated a few 
years ago in his written evidence before the Excise Commission appointed 
by the Bombay Government : 

If the situation was that the vast majority of responsible people were against 
the consumption of alcoholic liquors and that largo numbers of irresponsible people 
abstained from them on account of custom or religion and that only a relatively ema,!! 

number of people consumed them that was a situation which did not exist in 

Europe and which provided all the conditions for a system of total prohibition.^^ 

That such a situation does exist in India is clear from the demand of almost 
all Hindus and ]\Iuiiammadans, from the fact that practically every re- 
ligion in India enjoins total al3stinenee, from the statement of a Poona 
mali (gardener) before the Bombay Excise Commission that 80 per cent, 
of his fellow malis -would vote for the closing of all liquor shops had they 
the opportunity of voting on the question, and from the remarkable god- 
dess movement ’’ in the Tapti Valley among the Kaliparaj tribes where the 
liquor customs temporarily came so near total extinction as to threaten 
the liquor receipts of nearly twenty lakhs of rupees in the Baroda State 
and where in British districts the officials have gone so far as to close the 
liquor shops in accordance with the clearly expressed desire of the people. 
Such an attitude on the part of British officials is eminently statesmanlike, 
for intimate conversation with educated Indians has convinced us that 
among the factors endangering the connection behveen India and Britain, 
the continuance of the drink traffic in the teeth of Indian sentiment is one 
of the most dangerous. 

Sir, I know that the Government have not been unmindful in intro- 
ducing measures of social reform in this country. Laws relating to the 
abolition of slavery, and the prohibition of infanticide and sati were passed 
in British India long ago, and only yesterday we discussed a Government 
Bill, passing certain portions of it — I hope the rest will also receive the 
full approval of this House — ^which aims at the protection of girls of tender 
age. Laws relating to gambling, the sale of cocaine and other similar 
measures have also been passed in India ; and it is really surprising that 
this, the greatest and noblest of social reforms, has hitherto escaped the 
attention of Government. I am aware that some half-hearted measures 
Have been introduced in certain Provinces, but in my opinion they do not 
go to the root of the evil. Better late than never, and I hope that by 
accepting this Eesolution the Government will give proof of their earnest 
desire in this direction. With these remarks, Sir, I heartily support the 
Resolution moved by my Honourable friend Haji Wajihuddin. 

Dr. S. K. Datta : I beg to move the amendment which stands in my 
name but which will now read as follows : 

That for the original Eesolution the following be substituted : 

This Assembly recommends to the Governor General in Council that he be 
pleased to accept as the policy of the Government the ultimate prohibition of produc- 
tion, manufacture, sale and import of intoxicating liquors save for medicinal and 
scientific purposes. It further recommends that as the first steps in carrying o^t this 
policy (a) that the import of spirituous liquors into India be more rigidly controlled, 
(h) that Provincial Governments be urged to undertake legislation whereby the control 
of the sale of spirituous liquors will be vested in Local Bodies, Licensing Boards elected 
on a popular franchise or be regulated by a system of local option wherever possible. 

Sir, this morning I do not desire to argue the cas§ for prohibition on 
the grounds of religion or even on the highest ethical grounds. Personarlly, 
I do not believe that we have a case on either religious grounds or the 
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highest ethical grounds, but my whole plea will be limited to certain 
medical and economic considerations. May I give an illustration of what 
I mean ? I believe there is a State in India to-day where ^'o things are 
prohibited on religious grounds, first alcohol and the second subjects of 
the State may not under the pain of compulsion change their religion. 
That has been done on the ground of religion but I have no desire this 
morning to argue my case from that point of view. Now, let me come to 
the question of the two grounds I have mentioned, namely, medical and 
economic grounds. In the first place, the use of alcohol as a beverage in 
small quantities results in the reduction of skill. In the second place, 
larger quantities are definitely injurious ; insanity and criminality are 
the result. With regard to insanity, take the case of the State of New 
York for which I- have certain figures. Out of a population of 100,000 
persons in the State of New York in 1909 6.3 were admitted into asylums 
on the ground of insanity ; in 1910, 6.4 ; in 1917, 6 ; in 1918 when the 
first results of prohibition began to appear, 3.5 ; in 1919, 2.6 ; and in 
1920, 1.2. This, then, is one of the results I belie'v'e which were achieved. 
We cannot yet say with certainty, but figures point in the direction that 
there has been an increase in public health within the limits of that parti- 
cular State. 


Now, Sir, may I argue for a moment on the other ground which I have 
stated, namely, the economic grounds ? I desire, if possible, this morning 
to place before the House certain figures relating to the revenue accruing 
to Government, in other words, the results of taxation of the Indian people 
through the instrumentality of both liquor and drugs. Unfortunately, 
Mr. President, I am not able in these figures to make a distinction between 
alcohol and drugs, and if you will permit me, I will give the results of 
these figures. In 1912-13 the total revenue accruing to the Government 
from excise, both central and provincial, was 12.32 lakhs which meant 
taxation per head of Re. 0-7-9 of the total population of India. In 1913-14 
it was 13,30 lakhs, and the taxation per head was Re. 0-8-5. In 1918-19 
the total of income from liquors and drugs was 17,25 lakhs representing 
taxation of Re. 0-10-11. In 1923-24 the total under alcohol and drugs 
was Rs. 19,20 lakhs representing taxation per head of Re. 0-12-5. Indeed, 
the revenue from 'alcohol and drugs in India constituted one of the 
principal heads of revenue of the Government, both central and provincial 
We take, for example, the total in 1923-24. Under the principal heads 
of revenue the Government of India obtained Rs. 74 crores and 
the Provincial Government Rs. 73 crores, altogether a total of Rs 147 

crores. In other words, _ between one-seventh and one-eighth of 
the total revenue of India came from these sources, namely, from 
alcohol and drugs. The amount was just under a half of the total receipts 
from Customs and more than a half of the total receipts from Land 
Revenue It is against this indirect method of taxation whose incidence 
falls on the poor that I desire to base my argument to-day. We believe 
that a policy of restriction, a policy of prohibition will result in freeing 
an enormous amount of the popula.tion from taxation from which they get 

second place, although we are yet free from the 
power of liquor interests in this country, liquor interests in the United 
America have been one of the most harmful things in the 

by the action of the liquor interests both in America and in England and 
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I desire that before these enormous liquor interests become established 
in this country we should bring them absolutely und^r control. 

Now, Sir, T come to the actual policy of prohibition. My advice to 
the country is to go slowly. Incidentally I may say that I desire to 
exempt from any personal discomfort the front Government Bench and 
shall include also the , leaders of the major parties of this House. The 
struggle in America has been a very long and arduous one. Prohibition 
did not come in a day. May I be permitted to give the House the stages 
by which prohibition was established in America ? From 1851 to 
1869 steps were taken to bring about State prohibition, that is to say, single 
States were considering whether they should bring about prohibition within 
the limits of their individual States. Any effort in that direction was 
finally killed by the Civil War in the United States of America. Then 
again from 1886 to 1893 we have a second wave of State prohibition with 
the result that only six States declared for prohibition and three States 
as a matter of fact repealed the laws of prohibition within the limits of 
their own States. Then again between 1893 and 1906 there were renewed 
efforts towards prohibition. The American experience has taught us two 
things. In the first place it has taught us that you cannot have prohibi- 
tion in one State without having prohibition in other States because the 
influence of one on the other is bound to be bad. In the second place pro- 
hibition has taught America that an international frontier itself may be 
a menace and may stultify the efforts of a nation towards prohibition. I 
have had to cross the Canadian-United States frontier and fortunately, or 
unfortunately if you like, the American Inspector of Customs was mucli 
too drunk to examine my baggage for the purpose of investigating whether 
I was carrying liquor. He had obtained it from the Canadian frontier. 
(Laughter.) Let us not laugh. The British people themselves have in 
fact brought about the downfall of prohibition in a country like China. 
There are ‘to-day ships along the Atlantic coast of America waiting to 
smuggle liquor into the country. Between 1835 and 1839 the East India 
Company ^s ships were blockading the waters of the Canton river with 
their cargoes of opium in spite of the prohibition of the Chinese Govern- 
ment. There is a parallel in the experiences of the two countries, the 
experience that America is having to-day and the experience of China 
rather under a century ago. As I said before, it is this question of inter- 
national frontiers which is bound to have some effect on the policy of prohi- 
bition adopted by any country. Now, Sir, other countries apart from 
America are working towards prohibition. The latest example is that of 
a country most dear to the people of the British Empire, namely, the 
Dominion of New Zealand. In 1923 when I visited New Zealand, they 
had just then completed an election or rather a referendum on the question. 
There were three issues before the people of New Zealand, the old system 
of license, State control and State management, or prohibition. As the 
result of years of work, what happened ? The prohibitionists had the largest 
number of votes, though not large enough as compared with the total 
votes for State management on the one hand and the old license system 
on the other and prohibition did not go through yet it was a great victory 
for the prohibition sentiment. In Australia there are various licensing 
laws and in some of the new States of Western Australia the tendency is 
towards prohibition. It has been said that prohibition has been a failure 
in America, but I do not believe it myself. I have be*bn in America and I 
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cannot say that prohibition has been a failure. On the other hand I can 
say that the prohibition sentiment is growing, certainly in some of the 
new countries like New Zealand and even in Australia. Now, Sir, if you 
will permit me this morning, I will make a reference to what I consider 
a very grave hampering condition in the original Resolution. You 
cannot have prohibition of alcoholic liquors in any country without first 
controlling the- traffic in drugs. That is the immediate result. I regret 
that my friend Haji Wajihuddin did not realise that when he placed his 
Resolution before this House. Every country that is working towards 
prohibition has, in the first place, stringently controlled the use of all 
drugs. Take the example of England for example. I have before me 
the report the Home Office Commissioner on the Framework Knitters of 
Leicester issued in 1845. It tells us about conditions prevailing among the 
industrial classes in Leicester at that time. The Commissioner informs 
u« that the people are too poor to indulge in church-going or alcohol.’’ 
He continues as follows : 


Their publican is the druggist, where they buy opium for themselves, and 
Godfrey’s cordial, a preparation from laudanum, for their children.” 

That wa3 before England began to control her own liquor traffic. By the 
Pharmacy Act of 1858, the prohibition against the sale of opium for other 
than medical purposes was complete. This omission is a very grave one 
and I trust it will be rectified. 

Now, Sir, there is another matter to which I wish to draw the atten- 
tion of this House and that is the control of imported liquors into this 
country. The value of imported liquors in 1912 and 1913 with regard to 
ales and beer was 68 lakhs, in 1923-24, 78 lakhs, spirits 1 crore and 16 
lakhs and in 1923-24, 2 erores and 9 lakhs. Wines came to 28 lakhs in 1913 
and in 1923-24, 26 lakhs. Indeed when you come to calculate in gallons 
in 1914-15, win^s and beers imported into this country amounted to 3^ 
million gallons, in 1923-24 2,840,000 gallons. There was a reduction under 
beers and ale, wines also similarly declined from 2,74,000 gallons in 1914-15 
to 2,25,000 gallons in 1923-24. On the other hand spirits showed a 
tendency not to decrease but to rise. In 1914-15, we imported 1,665,000 
gallons of spirits. In 1923-24, 1,666,000 gallons of spirits. 

Mr. A. H. Lloyd (Member, Central Board of Revenue) : May I ask 
where these statistics have been taken from ? 


l$r. S. K. Datta 
of imports. 


From the Statistical Abstract under the head 


Mr. A. H. Lloyd : They are figures of imports ? 

Mr. S. K. Datta : Yes. I believe the Government ought to investi- 
gate this question of the control of imports of spirit and see whether the 

should not be more strictly controlled 
Spirits above all are one of the most dangerous forms of alcohol in 
this country. Opinion is gaming ground all over India in the direction 
of prokibition. There have been expressions of popular opinion during 
fte last 30 years and they have never been so strong as to-day The Excis'^ 
Committee appointed by the Government of Bombay has accepted ultimate 
prohibition as their goal and the Government of Bombay have in their 
turn accepted the I-ecommendation of the Excise Committee • I tmst 
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that the Member for the Bombay Government in this House will remem- 
ber that fact when hp comes to vote on this question. * The Calcutta Corpo- 
ration and many Municipalities have also passed resolutions with regard 
to prohibition of liquor. Above all, we shall obtain no change of policy 
in this country until the control of the sale of liquor is vested in popular 
bodies and that is what I provide for in the last portion of my Resolution 
Now, my position is this — ^that ultimate prohibition is the goal towards 
which we aim. We have to go slowly feeling every step as we go along 
■ that path. We must bring pressure to bear all along the line and further- 
more we must insist that in local areas authority and power to control the 
sale of liquor should be vested in bodies elected on a popular franchise. 

With these words I commend my Resolution as amended to this House. 

Colonel J. D. Crawford (Bengal : European) : Sir, in rising to oppose 
the motion moved by my Honourable friend Mr. Haji Wajihuddin, I 
regret, Sir, that you ruled the amendment which I had on the paper 
out of order, because I feel that I ’myself, every Member in this House 
and every decent member of the public, be he Indian or European, have 
the same motive a,t heart. The last speaker Mr. Kelkar, I do not think, 
had very much case to put in front of this House in favour of prohi- 
bition. So far as I can see the whole of his speech was taken up with 
a certain amount of abuse of myself. (Laughter.) With regard to 
the amendment moved by Dr. Datta, I feel that he has not really the 
4 ‘.ourage of his conviction. Pie is procrastinating. If prohibition is the 
policy which is going to be right in the end, then, Sir, it is the policy 
which we should introduce to-day ; we should agree to it and find the 
ways and means. If, however, I can convince the House that it is the 
wrong policy to aim at, then I hold it is wrong not only to-day but 
wrong 10 years hence. I rather admire the Mover of the original 
Resolution. He has had the courage to state in quite a straight way 
that he favours prohibition. Whal is the object we have in view f - The 
extreme temperance man brings various charges. He says alcohol is 
a poison and it is largely responsible for crime. Now, Sir, I contend 
that this is an exaggeration of the true facts. We are all aware that 
alcohol taken immoderately is harmful, but at the same time we are 
equally aware that alcohol taken in moderation is certainly not harmful 
but in very many cases beneficial. With your permission. Sir, I will 
read to the House the opinion of some prominent medical men. I had 
expected the prohibitionists to have marshalled an array of medical 
opinion before the House. They have given some. Here is the opinion 
of those who are in favour of moderation. Lord Dawson of Penn, the 
famous specialist, speaking in the House of Lords on the 19th July 
1923, says : 

I deny that alcohol, tahcn in moderation, is a narcotic. It adds to the pleasure, 
the exhilaration, the happiness and the gaiety of life. (Laughter.) It is also 
responsible for the toleration with which members of this House meet one another. ^ ^ 
(Laughter.) 

Professor Ernest H. Starling of the University College, London, says 
as follows : 

The evidence has convinced me that in a civilized society such as ours the 
abolition of all alcoholic beverages from among our midst, even if carried out by 
universal consent, would be a npiistake, and contrary to the permanent interest of 
the race. Alcohol is without doubt a food.’’ • 

(An Honaurable Member : Not for the tropics ”.) 
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A manifesto signed by 16 of the greatest authorities on medicine, chemistry, 
and dietetics appeare"d in the Lancet in 1907, the great medical Journal, 
which said that : 

Recognising that, in prescribing alcohol, the requirements of the individual 
must be the governing rule, we are convinced of the correctness of the opinion so 
long and generally held, that in disease alcohol is a rapid and trustworthy restorative. 
In many cases it may be truly described as life-preserving, owing to its power to 
sustain cardiac and nervous energy, while protecting the wasting nitrogenous tissues. 
As an article of diet, we hold that the universal belief of civilised mankind that the 
moderate use of alcoholic beverages is, for adults, usually beneficial is amply 
justified. ^ ^ 

Now, we have got down to onr object. Our object really is, as I 
stated in my amendment, the elimination of the evils arising from the 
immoderate use of alcohol. Having got that as the object which we all 
desire to attain, and having also the object of building up a really 
temperate State, it is now for us to decide what is the correct policy 
which will enable us to attain our aim. My Honourable friends who 
have already spoken on this Eesolution have said that that policy is 
prohibition. I submit, Sir, that prohibition is not only ineffective and 
sterile and will not enable ns to attain our end, but that it introduces 
dangers of illicit traffic, poisonous drugs, contempt for the authority 
of the law, and tyranny of Government officials over the individual. 
(Hear, hear,) Therefore, Sir, the dangers are far greater than the evils 
arising from the use of alcohol. We are inclined, I think, to exaggerate 
the evils in this country that arise from alcohol. The moral character 
of India in tliis matter is such that it wiU compare well with any country 
in the world in this respect. Now, as regards prohibition, I will ask 
the House for a moment to listen to some figures which I will quote from 
American statistics. Dr. Datta gave us some figures relating to insanity 
in New York. I might add that I have here some statements regarding 
admissions to hospitals on account of alcoholic poisoning since the intro- 
duction of prohibition in America. The figures are given by Dr. Dana 
Hubbard, Director of the Bureau of Public Health Education Depart- 
ment, New York, and he refers to the Bellevue Hospital, and King's 
Country Hospital, New York. In the year 1918 when America was wet 
the number of admissions to these two hospitals totalled 1,758. In the 
year 1922, four years after the introduction of prohibition, the admis- 
sions to hospitals on account of alcohol amounted to 5,624. (Laughter.) 
That is why, Sir, I contend that prohibition does not enable us to progress 
on the road we want to go. 

Now, I would like to compare the figures for conviction for drunken- 
ness in America with the figures for conviction for drunkenness in 
England where we have a policy of control. I wiU take one out of a 
number of towns. I take in England Sheffield with a population of 
511,668 and in America I take Pittsburgh with a population of 588,543. 
In Pittsburgh the number of convictions is 1 in 24 ,* in Sheffield the 
number of convictions for drunkenness is 1 in 1,999. • 

Now, Sir, if there is any one in this House who still thinks that 
prohibition is the policy which is going to lead us to the goal which 
we all desire, may I read for his information the opinions of some 
Americans on this subject. The Revd. Ernest M. Mandeville, the new 
Secretary of the American Churchman, who professes to be a student of 
Prohibition on both sides of the Atlantic and who was in London last 
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July, bluntly states that the enforcement of the^ prohibition law in 
the United States is a farce. Mr. Mc.^ Giverin, one of the official leaders 
of American Labour, told the delegates at the Trade Union Congress at 
South Port, on September 7th, 1922, that prohibition has been proved 
a failure. There had, he said, been a wholesale violation of the law, 
and homes had become breweries and distilleries. Boot-legging is one of 
the. most profitable businesses in the United States. Prohibition has 
created a disrespect for all law. Sir A. Mauris Low, the Washington 
correspondent of the Morning Post, writing on the 21st April last, 
states : 

No one ean take Prohibition in America seriously. It is a farcical thing. But 
its effects are not farcical ; they are serious and tragical. In consequence of Prohibi- 
tion, not only is the law, criminal and moral, being rewritten, but the whole attitude 
of the American people in regard to both law and morality is in process of trans- 
fformation. This is the serious and tragic side of Prohibition. It would be idle to 
pretend that anything that lowers the general standard of morality of a people can 
be for the advantage of the nation.'^ 

Now, Sir, I would like to let the House know what has happened 
in other countries which have tried Prohibition. Norway has abolished 
Prohibition. Sweden has tried partial Prohibition. Kussia had Pro- 
hibition and repealed it. Finland is now organising to abolish the pro- 
hibition law, Holland discussed Prohibition by a State commission and 
considered Prohibition inadvisable. In Switzerland, on a referendum 
to the people, Prohibition was rejected. In British Columbia there was 
Prohibition j it has since been repealed. Manitoba has dismissed Pro- 
hibition. Quebec had Prohibition but has repealed it. Australia has 
turned down Prohibition this year. New Zealand lias administered, 
as my friend Dr. Datta said, a smashing defeat to Prohibition. New 
Foundland has already gone wet. Scotland had two elections under 
the Local Option Act, one in 1920 and another in 1923 ; the licenses lost 
in 1920 were given back in 1923. England is against local option. At 
the Labour Conference held in Brighton in 1921 an attempt to have a 
motion carried in favour of local option was so strongly opposed that 
it had to be abandoned. It is worth while noting that in France and 
Germany, where Prohibition is unknown, there are practically no un- 
employed. In Germany, the number of the unemployed is 15,000 and 
in France it is 12,000. That, Sir, is the opinion of other countries as 
regards the practical policy of Prohibition. But I would like to read the 
remarks of Stefansson of Iceland when that country also repealed the 
prohibition law. Iceland was, I believe, the first country to repeal 
Prohibition. He was a member of the Athling and the foremost worker 
on behalf of Prohibition. He says : 

The hopes Avhich induced people to vote for the beautiful idea have been so 
poorly fulfilled that the country has, since the Prohibition Law came into force, not 
flown with the milk and honey of law-abiding habits and good morals but with the 
whisky and brandy of the law breakers. The history of the Prohibition Law becomes 
sadder and sadder every year that passes That which was to promote the well- 

being and honour of the nation has come to be a shame and an injury to the nation. ’ ’ 

I think I have said enough to show that the policy of Prohibition 
is not the one that is going to lead us on the path of progress. I urge 
that the correct policy that we should adopt in one of control. There 
is one argument often used in favour of Prohibition and that is economi- 
cal. There are those who say, Let us have Prohibition and we will 
improve the efficiency of our workers ; but if there was any truth in 
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that argument surely countries which are total abstainers by religion, 
and a community which is total abstainer by religion would show us 
by their efficiency that there was truth in that statement. I do not 
believe that either Turkey or my Muhammadan friends desire to claim 
any greater measure of efficiency, either morally, industrially or poli- 
tically over those of us who are not so bound by religion. I would refer 
Cor one moment to the point of local option. Prohibition is local option 
within the boundaries of a country, local option itself applies to narrower 
geographical boundaries. You don’t alter the principle of the argu- 
ment against Prohibition by altering the geographical boundaries. 

Now, Sir, I would refer last to the very large ethical and moral 
principles which stand out, as my friend Dr. Datta says, against Prohi- 
bition. I am convinced that Prohibition is ethically and morally un- 
sound. It is an infringement on the rights of the individual. Man 
has developed from the individual to the family, from the family to 
the State, and not conversely. Thus man has made the State for the 
protection of the individual, so the individual comes before the State 
and the individual can exist without the State, although the State cannot 
exist without the individual. Therefore the State is made for the 
service of man. No Government has the moral right to interfere with 
the individual as to what he eats, drinks or how he serves his Creator. 
If, Sir, we have to render to God the things that are God’s, and if by 
rendering to Caesar the things that are Caesar’s, we are deprived of 
the free exercise of moral conscience, how then can we render to God 
the things that are God’s ? What I mean is, if the State can rightly 
compel us to render to Caesar not only the things that are Caesar’s 
but the things that are God’s, then it has no right I say to do so. The 
commandments and precepts of all religions are not prohibitions. They 
permit the individual to transgress. They do not, like the advocates of 
Prohibition, compel a man to eat or to drink anything or nothing. 
They apply to the individual punishment if he transgresses the bounds 
of morality, but, Sir, they leave him free will to obey or disobey. They 
admit the right of freedom of the individual to choose between right 
and wrong without which there can be no temptation, no pin and conse- 
quently we cannot advance to our own salvation. Without temptation 
we cannot earn merit, and if we are unable to abuse we cannot earn 
virtue. If we admit the rightfulness of Prohibition, then there is no 
end to the interference of the State in our private affairs. If we admit 
that the State has the right to probe down to the very roots whenc# by 
personal indiscretion disorders sometimes spring, then the inevitable 
result musrt be an intolerable slavery. Those men who value man’s 
most precious gift, the gift of freedom, are totally opposed to State 
teetotalling, even though they have a very lively horror and vigorous 
detestation of drunkenness. I believe that we shall progress towards 
a temperate State only by a policy of control. I have left out altogether 
the practical considerations of finance, because I said if Prohibition is 
right, have the courage of your conviction and find the ways and means 
to enforce it ; but I hold that Prohibition is not only not right but brings 
with it greater danger to the State and its citizens from illicit traffic 
and contempt of authority, law and order. And lastly, and I am sure 
that most Members of this House will agree with me, it brings into your 
house the tyranny of the petty Government official and the police. 
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Sir Purshotamdas Thakardas (Indian Mercliarwts' Chamber, Indian 
Commerce) ; Sir, 1 rise to support tlie amendment moved by my 
Honourable friend Mr. Keikar. Before I put before the House in' very 
few words the main reasons why I am persuaded, by conviction, to support 
this amendment I w^ould like to take the House back to the arguments 
which were advanced yesterday by the Honourable the Home Member in 
considering the last Bill which the House left unfinished. Sir, it was 
admitted both from the Government Benches and also from representatives 
of orthodox Hindus in this House that it was a sheer humanitarian 
measure that girls of 13 or 14 should not be allowed to become wives. 
Diplomacy however dictated it to the Home Member that the Govern- 
ment would not suggest anything more than the age being raised to 
13. 

This, Sir, is the great consideration which Government exercise 
when they discover the sentiments of Hindus based on religious tenets, 
even though an amending Bill be a humanitarian measure. Rightly or 
wrongly, my friend opposite there said that according to his reading of 
the Shastras, religion had nothing to do in this connection of tolerating 
girls of 12 being wives and mothers. This, however, Sir, is the 
consideration which the Government paid yesterday to the religious senti- 
ments of Hindus in one connection. 

The Resolution before the House to-day is a Resolution where the 
religious dictates and the religious tenets and sentiments both of the 
Hindus and the Muhammadans are unanimous. Pew are the occasions 
when these two religions dictate something so similar and I submit that 
the Resolution which the House discusses leaves not the slightest scope 
for Government to exercise that ultra-conservatism for the policy followed 
till now and that the great solicitude which the Honourable the Home 
Member claimed to exercise yesterday for orthodox Hindu sentiment was 
doubly due to the Hindu and Muslim of India on this question of excise 
to-day. I feel therefore that the amendment of my Honourable friend 
from Poona is one which should receive very strong support at the hands 
of Government. 

It has been said, Sir, by my Honourable friend Colonel Crawford that 
drink in moderation is a necessity. I have not yet heard anybody here 
say that India has not till now had enough and that the drink traffic should 
be allowed to increase still further. Many thanks for this small mercy. 
All are now agreed that the drink traffic if it should not be completely 
prohibited should certainly not be allow^ed to increase. My Honourable 
and gallant friend Colonel Crawford quoted several medical opinions on 
that score and my Honourable friend from Bombay Mr. Jamnadas Mehta 
quoted others. I do not know which were the weightier. (Mr. Jamnadas 
M. Mehta^ : Mine.’^) I do not propose to enter the realm of the 
opinions of these medical experts but I cannot helj) feeling this — that if 
drink is good in moderation and is extremely harmful when it is overdone 
there certainly ought to be some sort of school or institution started by 
Government where they can teach people, who want to drink, up to what 
point they must go and at what point it is injurious to them. The only 
school which can be said to be most effective is spread of education and I 
put it to the Government Benches whether they feel j»Listified, in view of 
the low percentage of education amongst the masses in Imlia, in putting 
at the very doors of the masses in India drink d galore. What is it that 
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we find — not that sho^s are located at places which are inaccessible, not 
that shops are located at places where people may have to walk a few miles 
in order to get a drink, but that shops are located — and during the last 
30 years the policy of the various Governments has been to locate shops — 
in such a manner that people not only can get at their drinks most easily 
but I could quote one or two instances where people were almost induced 
and tempted to drink. I do not, Sir, wish to make an allegation that £his 
was done with any set sinister purpose ; but, the fact of the location of 
the shops during- the last 30 or 40 years certainly gives great support to 
the charge made by Mr. Jamnadas Mehta, although he made it a bit too 
strongly, that the policy of Government has been to keep one eye on the 
increase of revenue that may be got in by this excise policy of theirs, and 
it is, Sir, that policy of theirs that this House wishes very strongly to 
deprecate and which the House asks Government to abandon from now 
onwards. 

My Honourable friend Colonel Crawford, I think, made a very 
reasoned speech. His logic as far as 1 vas able to follow it was 
absolutely perfect. My only ditferenee of opinion with him is that the 
arguments that he employed are well fitted for a western country and that 
thej' are absolutely unsuitable to the East. In the East the climatic 
conditions, religious tenets, the purse of the people, if you like to consider 
that too and what is most important to my mind to-day, the very low 
standard of education — all these taken together make it the duty of the 
Government to see that the temptation to drink is put outside the easy 
reach of the poorest of the poor and certainly is made prohibitive as far 
as prices are concerned. 

Mr. K. Ahmed : Why do you exclude the Europeans in this country? 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas : My Honouhable friend asked a 
question. There will be time enough, when Government accept the policy 
which this Resolution seeks, to consider that comparatively small point. 
The Europeans and those amongst the Hindus and LIuhammadans who 
wish to indulge in drink and minorities like the Parsis and the Jews, 
surely, Sir, none from these small numbers can dare to get up and say 
that for the sake that they may get at w^hat is legitimately a paH of their 
drink the policy adopted by the Government should be such that’ the poorest, 
the most illiterate and ignorant masses should be exposed to any tempta- 
tion to drink. 

Colonel J. D. Crawford : May I ask a question, Sir ? How can 
Government prevent the masses getting their drink when God places it 
at their doors ? 

Mr. N. M. Joshi : May I ask what the English people do in 
America ? 

.Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas : My Honourable friend Coicnel 
Crawford has asked what Government are to do when drink is placed at the 
door of the people by God ? May I ask my gallant friend, because poison 
is placed at. the door of men, he would get up in this House and say that 
Government should allow the poison to be sold freely ? Surely my gallant 
' friend has rather overshot the mark. 

Now, Sir, I wish to state to the House one very striking incident which 
I myself was a witness to. I happen to be connected with a rather impor- 
tant place of pilgrimage, in Girzerat and I happen to have to go there three 
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or four timecj a year almost at regalar intervals. My eonneetion with, that 
temple goes back to about 13 years. About 6 ^^earg back I was thunder- 
struck and taken aback when during one of my visits to that place of pil- 
grimage I found that a grog shop had been located within ten minutes’ 
walk from the main temple. At least 10 lakhs of Hindus pay their homage 
there year in and year out. The population of that place consists mostly 
of Hindus. There is a small fraction of Muhammadans, but they are very 
devoted Muhammadans, they arc pucca Muhammadans, who as far as my 
reports went never cared for drink and slimmed it as much as they shunned 
poison. I inquired of the people, and asked the temple authorities, why 
this shop was allowed to be located on this new spot. The reply given to 
me was that it was the order of the Collector that the shop should be located 
there, and that the man who let the rooms got thrice the rent that he got 
from the previous tenants. Needless to say that it did not take me less 
than six months to get the shop removed from there despite the most 
earnest request of the majority of the inhabitants of that small place. But, 
Sir, if this is the policy, is it not right that every Hindu, every Muham- 
madan, and 1 dare say even my gallant friend Colonel Crawford will join 
with me and should protest against this policy which seeks to place liquor 
not only right at our door but brings it to a man so that he may be tempted 
to go in for it. This, Sir, is a policy that we wish absolutely to kill. 

A good deal, Sir, has been made of the question of the finances con- 
cerned in this matter. I do not overlook the fact that in considering 
the question either of a substantial reduction or of the total prohibition 
which my Honomable friend from Poona wants as the nPimate goal, ihe 
question of finances unfortunately looms very large and cannot be over- 
looked. But I do not think it lies to the credit of the Government of 
India, Sir, that they should have to plead that amongst the important 
sources of revenue for their administration in this country is this one of 
liquor excise money which may safely be called tainted money (A 
Voice : The wages of sin.”) Sir, the steady increase in the revenue got 
from liquor excise should have opened the eyes of the British administra- 
tors in this country, not when that revenue has reached 20 crores but when 
that revenue approached very nearly a crore. The idea with which this 
revenue was devised at the start may have been, and I dare say must have 
been, of the best. The administrators then must have said let us put 
handicap on this so that it cannot increase the consumption of liquor ’ ’ : 
but steadily to have gone on allowing it to increase, until it reached 
20 crores or anywhere near it — I take the figure mentioned by an 
Honourable Member here — is showing to my mind great dis- 
respect not only to the religious tenets of the people but great disregard 
for the true economic welfare of the people. Sir, it is a 
misfortune that when our expenditure increases in various directions, we 
have to fall back upon receipts from tainted sources such as this. This 
year the Bombay Council was called upon to consider a Bill put before 
them by Government to take a share of the receipts from the totalisator 
on the race course. If the race course and betting on the race course were 
things which could be considered to he in the interests of the masses, one 
might have been able to understand this. The various cases of ruin of 
pieopie who are attracted to the race course are notorious, and I really 
wonder, Sir, if the Government of India and those responsible for the good 
name of British administration in this country ^uld not deplore thg 
day which might come when they would bo driven to this pass that some 
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matter of fact administrator might say, Let us register brothels and 
public houses and let'us take a share out of their earnings to carry on out 
, administration The thing, Sir, has gone beyond a practical joke; and 
to say tohday that we will not or that Ave cannot deal with this problem 
of liquor because of the financial asi^ect of it is to my mind, Sir, most 
humiliating for the Government. 

I shall, Sir, now say a -word about w^hat I consider to be the remedy. 
The remedy is not one which can be laid down categorically and which 
can be achieved within a year or two or five or ten years. This House would 
be failing in its responsibility to the masses which it seeks to represent 
if it did not say that its ultimate goal and aim is total prohibition. We 
all realize that it is not a thing which is going to be attained wdthin five, 
ten or twenty years, but with the real co-operation of the Government, 
with due and correct attention given by the Government to the religious 
tenets of the people, wdth full consideration, honest consideration, given by 
Government to the responsibility which the Government incur by exposing 
the masses to the temptation of drink, w^hen the masses have not had tb*^ 
education to understand that moderation in drink alone may save them, 
from the worst effects of drink — and I here give full benefit of the doubt 
to Colonel Crawfford that moderation in drink is as good as teetotalism. 
Until the masses are trained to that and are able to perceive that for them- 
selves by means of education, until this useful precaution is available, I 
have no hesitation in saying that the Goivernment of India are incurring 
the very greatest risk of the charge that they play a very important part 
in depading the masses, even though it may be quite unintentionally and 
even if at the moment the financial aspect may be most important. 

Have not the Government of India solved many financial questions 
of this magnitude, which at first looked prohibitive ? Have not they 
solved many questions of this and a graver nature ? May I suggest to 
my Honourable friend what is the amount of the revenue that the Gov- 
ernment of India are a party to having sacrificed for India for the sake 
of the Chinese ? (A Voice £6 millions.’’) Why did you do that ? 
Because of pressure from Europe. How dare you get up to-day and tell 
us that you can not take any steps in this direction where the children 
of the soil are concerned, where the religions of the two largest communities 
concerned dictate that w^e shall not drink ? I therefore feel that undue 
stress should not be laid on the financial aspect. If there is a will, there 
is sure to he a feasible way in this connection, and 1 hope that the Govern- 
ment of India ’s reply to-day will be one which wall show that they perceive 
the evil, that they are prepared to respect the sentiment of the tw ’’0 com- 
munities and that they are prepared to lay dowm a very wise and far- 
seeing policy. Sir, I support the amendment. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett : Sir, this subject falls within 
the province of the Finance Member because it has, as the last speaker 
has pointed out, an important financial bearing. But I desire to say at 
the outset that I refuse to approach the problem for a moment from the 
point oi vieW'^ of finance mainly or with any considerable bias in favour 
of^v^ue from an excise duty (Hear, hear.) This subject lends itself, 
as the House will have observed, to a certain amount of levity. I am vei’y 
ancons that I should be successful myself in aoiding any tendency to 
evi y iu .my dealing with the subject to-day. It is a subject which has 
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given me, I may say, quite a eonrad'erable amount of sincere intellectual 
pleosurc in the course of the time that I have been* in India, for this is 
not the first time that I have been prepared to speak on the subject, though 
it is the first time that I have actually been called upon to do so. The 
number of by-paths into which one can be led in considering the subject 
of the use and abuse of alcohol is really quite entertaining. I have been 
induced to read quite a considerable account of literature relating to 
early Jiidian habits and customs and the Vedas and epics of Indian 
history for references to the use of alcohol. I have been induced to become 
acquainted not with the taste but with the literature of the winfe of 
Shiraz. I have also been led into by-paths of medical science and have 
read quite a large number of opinions on both sides of the question from 
eminent medical authorities. I have had to study — though it is a subject 
with which I had already some personal acquaintance — ^tne history and 
r(jsults of prohibition of alcoholic liquor in the United States of America 
and that I assure you is not the least entertaining portion of the study. 

Now, the Government have not put down, as the House will observe, 
any amendment to this Resolution. I should have been willing to support, 
though not with entire conviction, the amendment in the name of Colonel 
Ci^awford if that amendment had been moved. I do not think that it 
is entirely a negative amendment, though of course I accept the ruling 
that it is substantially a negative and therefore not in order. But the 
reason why I should not have supported it with entire conviction is pre- 
cisely the reason with which it has been ruled out to-day, that it is too 
much of a negative. Let the House consider where we are. I believe that 
there is absolute unanimity in every part of this House on the main pro- 
position that every effort should be made by the Government of India to 
combat any abuse of alcoholic liquoi*, that their policy should be directed 
to securing that' India should remain free, as she has happily been m the 
whole free, from any of those habits of intemperate use of alcoholic 
liquor which have in the past been a noticeable feature in the life of some 
of the Western countries. We are all agreed as to that part of the subject 
we are discussing to-day. Where we are not agreed is as to the ultimate 
goal. On behalf of the Government regret that it is quite impossible 
for me 1o accept anything in the nature of a commitment by the Govern- 
ment to a statement that the ultimate goal of policy should be prohibition. 

I am rather in agreement with Sir Piirshotamdas Thakurdas’ representa- 
tion of the picture. He said that for the next 20 years prohibition should 
not be regarded as a practical policy for adoption. He went on to say 
that when the masses of India were sufSciently educated, then they might 
be reasonably allowed toi exercise their own discretion in the moderate 
use of alcohol. If that is really what he meant, his ultimate goal is not pro- 
hibition, it is only his penultimate goal. 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas : In order that there may be no mis- 
understanding, may I say, Sir, that my ultimate goal is prohibition. What 
I said was that, even admitting the arguments of the other side, until 
the masses were better able to judge for themselves regarding moderate 
drink the Government could not justifiably follow their present policy. 
The Honourable Member is turning it round. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett : Government have no desire 
to shii'k responsibility in. this matter. 
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Sir Ptirshotamdas Tiiakurdas : I am very glad to hear that. 

r 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett : Their policy is a policy of 
temperance in the strict sense of the word temperance. I often observe, 
and the House will have observed to-day, that it is the extreme advocates 
of prohibition who are most intemperate in their speech. We had an 
example from Bombay to-day. The policy of the Government is and has 
been one of promoting temperance. It is objected that in the course of 
pursuance of that policy the Government are in enjoyment on behalf of 
the tax-payer of a very considerable revenue. Let me take the revenue 
point first in order to clear it out of the way. ^ It is perfectly true that 
the receipts, including provincial receipts, from excise and from customs 
on alcoholic liquor have increased very considerably in recent years. 
But that is precisely because the policy of the Government has been one 
of maximum revenue and minimum consumption. I shall endeavour to 
show to the House that that policy has been a really successful one. Some 
statistics have been quoted to-day, but I am afraid I shall have to weary 
the House with some more. Now, one of the difficulties in regard to the 
statistics of consumption of alcohol is that there has been for the last 
half a century a continuous transfer from what is known as the ontstill 
system to the system of Government distilleries ; instill system is really 
the only other word that I can use, and there is not the least doubt that 
under old outstill system, though it was a system which was very useful 
in securing control at a time when means of communication were not as 
great as they are to-day, there is not the least doubt that under that 
system there were considerable lacunae in the figures of consumption of 
alcoholic liquor. There was more country spirit: produced and consumed 
than the figures showed because the control was less perfect. Since 
the transfer to the distillery system, the figures of consumption are very 
much nearer the actual facts and one would naturally expect that merely 
by inclusion in those statistics of a certain amount of consumption wffiich 
was previously excluded there would be visible an increase in consumption. 
Now in the year 1883-84 the percentage of the total population of areas 
served by outstills was 53 per cent. It had been reduced by 1903-04 to' 
35 per cent. ; by 1912-13 to 7.49 per cent, and is now only 2.74 per cent. 
The number of shops per 100,000 of the population has fallen between 
1883-84 and 1903-04 by 30 per cent, and to-day the number of shops 
per 100,000 of the population has been reduced to 6.77 as against a 
figure of 15 in 1903-04 and something oiver 20 in the year 1883-84. Now, 
let me come to the consumption. I am speaking of country spirit for 
the moment. The consumption of country spirit in 1883-84 was nearly 5 
gallons per hundred of the population. In 1903 it was just over 4 gallons. 
It was the same in 1912. In 1924 it was 2.68 gallons. It has been almost 
exactly halved in the last 40 years. This consumption of 2.68 gallons 
per hundred of the population compares with the figure of 15.33 gallons 
in Ceylon, 30 galloiiis in England and Wales and 58 gallons in Scotland. 
The average consumption has fallen by 36 per cent, in the last 12 years. 
The actual consumption in total figures in 1921 was 10,215,212 proof 
gallons. In 1923-24 it was 6,626,875 proof gallons. That is much less 
than two-thirds and approaches nearly one-half of the figure of 12 years 
before. Dr. Datta fell into an error, I think, in giving the figures of im- 
those spirits includ^e perfumed and denatured spirits. 
J he figures of consumption or clearances of spirits are rather different. 
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Dr. S. K. Datta : Why are they shown under ^liquors ? Are per- 
fumed spirits liquors ? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett : That explanation will be 
given afterwards. The figures of the clearances of spirits are as follows : 

Proof gallons. 

In 1912-13 . . . . . . 1,161,320 

In 1923-24 . . * . . . 894,000 

Wines 102,488 reduced to 67,601 in 1923-24. Total, including ale and 
cider, 1,738,385 in 1912 and 1,246,232 in 1923, a reduction of about 28 
per cent, in the period. These, of course, are proof gallons. I maintain, 
therefore, that the statistics show that the policy of the Government has 
been very distinctly effective in securing a very remarkable reduction in 
the total quantity of alcoholic liquors either imported or country-made 
consumed in India. The fact that revenue has gone up is not, I think, 
really germane. It is only a proof of the success of our policy, which, 

I believe, is the only effective policy that you can pursue of attempting 
to get the maximum revenue from the minimum of consumption. The 
difficulty about increasing the x’e venue, which Sir Purshotaindas Thakurdas 
suggested might be a resort of some hard pressed Finance Member in the 
near future, is, first of all, that so far as our experience goes, generally 
speaking, the duties are already so high that there is considerable danger 
of illicit production, that to put them higher might very possibly actually 
decrease our total receipts from the revenue from alcohol and at the same 
time would almost certainly increase the total consumption in India 
owing to the inevitable increase in illicit distillation. One Honourable 
Member who comes from the Thana district tried in advance to parry 
the argument about illicit distillation. Prom what I have heard of the 
Thana district he ought, if he’ knows his constituency, to know a good 
deal about illicit distillation, because I am told that it is one of the parts 
of the Bombay Presidency where the difficulties caused by illicit distilla- 
tion are very seriously felt. - 1 do not think, therefore, that he ought to 
come here and say that the argument about illicit distillation is one which 
can. be brushed aside. It is a very serious and difficult one. 

Now, I have given the House some of the results of the policy of 
the Government of India in the last generation. I submit that those 
results are striking and that they are a complete answer to attacks on 
the policy of the Government if they take the form that the Government 
are engaged in encouraging the use of consumption of alcoholic liquors 
for purposes of their own, whether those purposes be financial or whether 
other charges, not made to-day, are brought against the Government in 
that- connection. I maintain that the policy has been very really effective. 

Now, I must come to the two amendments which are under discussion 
to-day. I should, however, perhaps begin with the original Resolution. 
With the exception of the first speaker no one has to-day, I think, supported 
the original Resolution wholeheartedly, I submit to this House that, 
however much we may desire to prevent altogether the use of alcohol for 
other than scientific and medical purposes, a policy of e<)mplete prohibition 
is entirely out of the question in present circumstances in India, I do 
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not think that really.needs proof. The policy of the immediate introduc- 
tion of prohibition is unthinkable and I do ask this House, taking a prac- 
tical view of the question, not to commit itself to the original Resolution 
and to. realise that in doing so it would be making a completely imprac- 
ticable suggestion. I do not want to enter into controversial questions 
as to the extent to which the use of alcohol is prohibited by the religious 
tenets of various peoples. I cannot, however, resist quoting one of the 
results of my researches into Indian history. I am told that the Code of 
Manu did prohibit the use of alcoholic liquor by Brahmins. And in order 
to make the punishment fit the crime one of the punishments is that a 
Brahmin who drinks alcoholic liquor is to commit suicide by drinking 
molten lead. But this was his statement on the subject of alcohol 
generally : 

There is no turpitude in drinking wine, but a virtuous abstinence will reap its 
reward. ’ ’ 

That' represents the position of the Government in the matter to-day. 
It desires a virtuous abstinence and, as I have always been taught, there 
is no merit in abstaining when yon are forced to do so. I believe that any 
attempt to have complete prohibition would not only be necessarily com- 
pletely ineffective in India as it exists to-day but that it is contrary to 
the highest principles of ethics. Several American speakers have been 
quoted on the subject to-day, some of them said to be great men, but I 
think the following quotation wdll be agreed to be from a very great 
man. It is as follows : 

Prohibition will work great injury to the cause of temperance. It is a species 
of intemperance within itself, for it goes beyond the bounds of reason in that it 
attempts to control a man’s appetite by legislation and makes a crime out of things 
that are not crimes.” 

That, Sir, was the view’ of Abraham Lincoln. I therefore assume that 
it is not necessary for me tot argue further the impracticability of the 
original Resolution. What I have said has some bearing on both the 
amendments. Both these amendments ask that the policy of the Govern- 
ment of India should be a complete prohibitioai of production, manufac- 
ture, sale and import of intoxicating liquors save for medicinal and 
scientific purposes. 

Now what I have said will show that the Government hold that 
that policy is not one which ought to be adopted. I gather from the 
speeches that have been made that none of those w^ho support it really 
believe that it is a policy which can be put into practical effect within 
this generation or probably within the next. But why, I ask, then should 
we commit ourselves now to a policy of ultimate prohibition ? Have we 
really studied the subject enough to be sure that ultimate prohibition is 
demrable or necessary or will ultimately be practicable ? This House is 
being asked to commit itself to a hypothetical statement as regards the 
policy to be pursued over the next half century. 

Khan Bahadur W. M. Hussanally (Sind : Muhammadan Eural) : 
May 1 inquire from the Honourable Finance Member if the Bombay 
faoyernment have not agreed to the report of the Committee appointed 
recently and have j;aken total prohibition as their goal ? If so, is that 
policy different from that of the Government of India ? 
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The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett : The Government of India arc 
not responsible for the policy of the Government* of Bombay. I am 
speaking to-day of the policy of the Government of India. 

Mr. A. Bangaswami Iyengar (Tanjore cum Trichinopoly : Non- 
Muhammadan Rural) ; May I inquire if the policy of the Government 
of India is different from the policy of the Government of Bombay ? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett : I think that I shall require 
considerable notice of that question. The policy of the Government 
of India is the policy I am announcing to-day. 

Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta : Is it not obvious that it is different ? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett : If it is obvious, it depends 
how quickly and accurately a man can reach a conclusion from a 
premise. I do not know that the Government of Bombay fixed a limit 
of one or two centuries as the date on which they hoped to achieve it, 
I am arguing to-day that this House should not commit itself to the 
statement that the ultimate goal of its policy will be complete prohibi- 
tion wiUiout considering whether there is any real practical advantage 
in laying down such policy, or whether it has really examined fully the 
pros and cons of what will be desirable for another India — a self-govern- 
ing India — ^fifty years hence. The objections to complete prohibition 
will remain as stated by Mr. Abraham Lincoln. There will also, I think, 
still be the objection that the policy of prohibition must lead, unless the 
circumstances are extraordinarily favourable, to a great many very 
undesirable results. We have had statements made about the effect 
on the public respect for law and order of prohibition in the United 
States. It so happens I have at the moment a regular correspondence 
in the United States and I may perhaps repeat a story from a recent 
letter. After chasing a very elusive and vei'y successful bootlegger 
for a very considerable time, the Federal Agents caught him on the 
shores of the ocean in the early hours of one morning and they were 
very pleased with their capture. The bootlegger seemed to be quite 
amused and tjiey said to him, You don’t seem to be worried about 
it. Wait till you get to the court.” That is what I am waiting for. 
I am bootlegger to the Sheriff and the Judge and will call them in 
evidence.” 

Now I do not want to get off into the amusing side of this subject 
but I have quoted that story because it does show the extraordinary 
difficulty of a policy which involves disrespect for law among the class 
of citizens who normally are the upholders of law and order. It has 
become a very serious menace to the whole fabric of law and order in 
certain parts of the United States. It has led to corruption among the 
Federal Agents, a considerable amount of actual man-slaughter, and a 
general lowering of the standard of respect for law and order among 
the citizens. I do not want to prophesy to-day what the ultimate 
results of prohibition in the United States may be. Strong statements 
have been made on both sides. That the law has effectively dealt with 
the evil of the saloons is I think granted on all sides, but it has led to 
the use of some very bad liquor, to a great increase in illicit distillation, 
a great increase in smuggling, and a very great increase in the 
expenditux’e of the United States on preventive worS, accompanied by 
Ii4DPI 
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a very large decrease in revenue. And if I may again refer to the 
authority I have jifst quoted, the cost of wines and spirits, at any rate 
in some parts of the Eastern States and in New York, is now_ very little 
more than it is in England because what goes to the revenue in England 
goes to the bootlegger in the United States, and the amount required 
to pay the bootlegger's profit is about the same as the amount required 
in England to pay the revenue. 

Now it may be that the policy of prohibition will develop in a 
successful way in the United States over the course of the next ^ ten 
years. It may be that in about that period it will be regretfully decided 
that the experiment has not been a success. It has been the experience 
of a good many countries which have introduced prohibition. They 
have tried it in all good faith with every desire to make it effective and 
with the ideal in mind of preventing the evils of intemperance, and they 
have deliberately rejected it and come back to a form of the policy 
which is the policy of the Government of India of maximum revenue, 
maximum eontrql and minimum eonsumptio]q. Let us assume ^ that 
within the next ten or fifteen 3 "ears that is the experience of the United 
States. Would it not be rather unwise of the Government of India at this 
moment to say that the ultimate goal is prohibition when a very big 
and very great experiment is in course of trial, and may quite within 
the grounds of probability be proved unsuccessful and have been given 
up long before the moment comes when anyone who has spoken on this 
subject in- this House to-day believes that prohibition would be within 
measureable reach of enforcement in this country ? I suggest, there- 
fore, to the House that it would not be wise of the House to-day to 
commit itself to the statement that the policy should be to reach a goal 
of ultimate prohibition. 

Within the time at, my disposal I cannot deal at all fully with the 
details of the two amendments which are bejfore us. I would 
point out that both of them involve a difficult}^ on which I 
do not desire to lay stress, but which has been mentioned by an inter- 
ruption from the other benches, that it is not for the' Government of 
India to give directions to the Provincial Governments as to what their 
action is to be in legislating in regard to a transferred subject. I am 
inclined to agree that if a policy" of local option or prohibition is going 
to be attempted by Local Governments with any xevy great vigour, the 
Government of India will not be able merely to look on. One of the 
clear lessons of America's experiments in prohibition and in local 
option is that local option and State prohibition and local prohibition 
involve even greater difficulties than complete prohibition. Inter- 
national boundaries were mentioned by one speaker. The House must 
not forget that there are boundaries all over India between British 
India and the Indian States, and it is a problem which at the moment 
would seem almost insoluble how, if prohibition were to be introduced 
legally m a given province, it could be enforced with so many inter- 
national boundaries between that province and neighbouring Indian 
States or States included within the area of the province. Therefore 
.1 maintain that these detailed proposals, included in both these amend- 
^ recommendation to the Government to take action 
w ich either constitutionally is not within their province, or which 
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needs to be very much more carefully considered before it is adopted 
as a practical proposition.- Local -option sounds attractive, but it is not 
a system wbieh has been productive of great results. It has been found 
almost invariably to be a serious cause of disturbance to law and order, 
and I am told that experiments in local option in the Punjab have led 
to an increase of illicit distillation, which is causing the authorities very 
serious difficulties. 

Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar : It is due to repression. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett : Repression, — my whole objec> 
tion to the policy of local option and prohibition is that it is the 
exercise of the functions of the Stale to repress in a sphere where the 
functions of the State ought not to be extended. 

Let me go bacJv to original point. The whole of this House is 
anxious to-day, I am sure, to express the view that the strictest control 
should be maintained by the Government and should be recommended, 
or whatever the right word is, within the constitutional functions of 
the Government of India, to Provincial Governments, and that every 
possible step should be taken to counteract any tendency to the 
immoderate use of alcohol in India. I maintain that that is the policy 
which the Government are already pursuing, and it is the policy, of 
course which is spoken of as being continued in the third amendment 
which is not before the House. I do not know whether it is possible 
at this late stage for another amendment which would meet the general 
view to be adopted, which would involve a recommendation, as I see it, 
to the Government to be very strict and careful in the exercise of its 
control over the use of spiritual, I mean spirituous liquor. I used the 
word spiritual by mistake, but it has been, I think, the history of all the 
religions that have dealt with this subject that the spirituous generally 
beats the spiritual. (Laughter.) It would recommend to the Govern- 
ment that it should examine the subject and see that every possible 
step is taken to secure effective control. I say the steps that are 
already being taken, so far as the Government of India are concerned, 
are the best that I know of, but the Government would naturally be 
anxious in view of a Resolution of that sort from the House, to I'e- 
examine the ivhoie position and see whether, within the area within 
which it is directly responsible, any further steps can be taken, and 
such a Resolution would involve a recommendation to the Provincial 
Governments generally, wdiich is, I gather, one of the objects with 
which this Resolution has been moved to-day. The Government cannot 
support either the Resolution or any of the amendments, and owing to 
the withdrawal of the ])firticiilar amendment referred to, we are in the 
position, as things stand, of voting simply for the negative. That is a 
position which I quite understand the House desires to avoid, because 
we do desire to give positive proof of our anxiety to control the 
immoderate use of alcohol, but as things stand, the Government must 
necessarily oppose both the original Resolution and the amendments 
which are before the House ; and I trust the House will see that this 
is the only practicable and statesmanlike course that can be taken ia 
this matter. We cannot commit ourselves to the impossible proposition 
of the immediate introduction of prohibition ; we slxiuld, I have sub- 
mitted, be wiser not to commit ourselves to prohibition as the ultimate 
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goal when it is Yeicj. likely that that goal may have been disavowed by 
its chief exponents of the present day long before India is ready to 
arrive at that goal. I trust the House will take a practical view of the 
problem before it to-day and will not^ simply because ^ of its desire, 
which we all share on both sides of the House, to show its interest in the 
cause of temperance, take any intemperate step such as is suggested by 
those who are responsible for the motions to-day. 

An Honourable Member : I move that the question may now be 

put. 

Mr. President : The question is that the question be put. 

The motion was adopted. 

Haji Wajihuddin (Cities of the United Provinces : Muhammadan 
Urban) : Sir, from the speeches delivered to-day on the floor of this 
House I gather that the majority of my non-official friends are in favour 
of Mr. Kelkar’s amendment. I therefore find no alternative but to 
accept it. 

Dr. S. K. Datta : Sir, I beg for leave to withdraw my amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was, by leave of the Assembly, withdrawn. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett : Sir, in view of the short 
interval that has elapsed since I was last on my feet, I do not. propose 
to inflict a concluding speech on this House at any length. I ask the 
House just once again to consider whether it would not be wiser of it 
to negative the original Resolution and withdraw the further amend- 
ment which now stands in Mr. Kelkar’s name and thereby show that 
the unanimous view of this House is that all possible effective steps 
should be taken by the Government in co-operation with this House 
and should be recommended to the Provincial Governments with a 
view to the control of the drink evil. 

Mr. President : The original question was : 

This Assembly recommends to the Governor General in Council that legislation 
be undertaken prohibiting the import, manufacture, sale and use of all sorts of liquors 
in India and in the meantime he be pleased to direct the local administrations under 
his control and convey the opinion of this Assembly to all other Provincial Governments 
that they should take steps forthwith to grant to the local bodies within their 
jurisdiction the right to determine the number and location of liquor shops within 
their respective areas. ^ ^ 

Since which the following amendment has been moved ; 

* ^ That for the original Resolution the following be substituted : 

^ This Assembly recommends to the Governor General in Council that he be 
pleased to accept as the ultimate policy of the Government the prohibition of produc- 
tion, manufacture, sale and import of intoxicating liquors save for medicinal and 
scientific purposes. It further recommends that as the first step in carrying out this 
policy the Provincial Governments be directed immediately (i) to inaugurate a policy, 
of vesting the power of fixing, by a system of local option, the location and number 
of shops selling intoxicating liquors in either local self-governing bodies or licensing 
Boards specially constituted for the purpose and elected on a popular, franchise, and 
(ii) to undertake necessary legislation in furtherance of that policy 

The question I have to put is that that amendment be made. 

The amended Resolution was adopted by 69 votes against 39. 
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Tuesday, 15th September 1925.„ 

BESOLUTION RE SEPARATION OF RAILWAY ACCOUNTS AND 

AUDIT. 

Mr. G. 6. Sim (Financial Commissioner, Railways) ; Sir, I beg to 
move : 

‘ * That this Assembly recommends to the Governor General in Council that with a 
view to improving the system of audit and accounting on railways, a reorganisation in 
the direction stated below be introduced forthwith as an experimental measure on the 
East Indian Eailway : 

(a) The Auditor General shall in future be responsible for audit alone. He 

should no longer be required to maintain the accounts of the railways 
or to control their accounts staff. Such control should pass, not to the 
Eailway Board as such, but to the Financial Commissioner of Eailways. 
On each railway system, for all ordinary purposes, the head of the 
accounting staff" should be answerable to the Agent and should carry out 
his orders. 

(b) The accounts staff under the Financial Commissioner of Railways shall 

perform duties practically identical with those hitherto undertaken on 
State-worked railways by the accounts and audit staff under the Auditor 
General. Where the latter exercised an audit properly so called, the 
new agency will conduct an ‘ internal check ^ ; but the nature and 
extent of the scrutiny will be approximately the same in both eases. 

(o) The Auditor General shall, in order to enable him to fuliil his statutory 
responsibilities, be provided wdth a sufficient staff to make a satisfactory 
audit of the work of the accounts offices.^’ 

I move this Kesolution, Sir, at the request of the Standing Com- 
3 mittee of this House on Railway Finance. The 

propovsals contained in this Resolution are 
intended to make a commencement in giving effect to one of the few 
remaining recommendations of the Acworth Committee that have pot 
yet been put into force. These proposals; are the necessary sequel and 
the inevitable corollary to the Resolution adopted by this House for the 
separation of the railway from the general finances. The question, Sir, 
was referred to diiring the discussion on the Budget debate last 
February and a promise was then given that before any action was 
taken in the matter it would be referred to the Standing Finance. Toni- 
mittee on Railways. This was duly done and the proposals received the 
unanimous support of that Committee. The Committee, however, in 
view of a statement made by the Honourable the Finance Member, thought 
that an opportunity should be given to this House to discuss the ques- 
tion contained in the Resolution and that in addition to the demand for 
a supplementary grant which I propose to move later, a fox'mal Resolution 
of this kind should also be put forward. A complete statement of 
the proposals and of the reasons fo(r them will be found in the proceed- 
ings of the Standing Finance Committee for the 2^th of June and for 
the 20th of July which have been in the hands of Honourable Members 
since the beginning of this Session. As these proposals are fully 
explained there and as the recommendation I am now making had the 
unanimous approval of the Committee I do not propose ,to enter into 
the matter at any great length as I assume that the House will endorse 
the recommendations of its Committee. The papers I have mentioned 
contain the relevant extracts from the report of the Acworth Committee, 
and I dg not propose to weary the House by reading them in full. All 
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that I need refer to is their final recommendation in the matter. They 
said : 

We recommend that the Railway Department should be responsible for its own 
accounts. We do not exclude, of course, such independent and separate audit as the 
Government of India may think it proper to make, on the same principle that obtains 
in any commercial company, where the shareholders appoint an outside firm of account' 
ants "to check and I'eport on the books which are kept by tlie servants of the 
directors, the ordinary accounting staff.’’ 

The House is aware that under the present arrangements the 
accounting staff on the railways under the Auditor General are not only 
responsible for audit but are responsible for the actual compilation of 
our accounts- They have therefore to undertake numerous duties which 
have nothing whatever to do with audit proper. For example, they assist 
in the preparation of budget estimates, they maintain all the registers 
on which the grant of leave, increments of pay and pension are based j 
they maintain all the detailed account registers both of receipts and of 
all classes of expenditure ; they compile themselves our final accounts 
of receipts and expenditure. The result is, therefore, that on the one 
hand the spending authorities da not compile their own accounts ; and 
on the other hand, so far as accounts are concerned, there is little or no true 
audit in the sense in which that word is used in ordinary commercial 
phraseology. .What is called audit at present is merely an internal 
check, that is to say, it is merely an examination by the accounting staff 
of the accounts which they themselves have compiled. The proposal no'w 
made is that all the accounts work should be done by the railway authori- 
ties, themselves and that we should have an independent audit made by the 
Auditor General and his staff of the accounts so compiled and maintained 
by the railway authorities, and of the transactions recorded therein. 

I have said, Sir, that these pro-posals are a necessary sequel to the 
Resolution passed by this House for the separation of the railway from 
the general finance. Under that Resolution the railway authorities are 
required so to administer ^ the railway property that the central 
revenues shall obtain a definite return on the capital invested 
in that property ; and under the arrangements made for the purpose of 
giving effect to that convention the demand for expenditure on i^ailwaj^s 
is now divided up into numerous heads. This House, Sii’, now votes the 
demand under every head and it ig necessary that a definite responsibility 
should therefore be laid upon definite spending authorities to justify 
any excess over the grants voted by the Assembly. Under this conven- 
tion, therefore, it is the primary duty of the Railway Board and of the 
Financial Commissi ner for Railways working under the Finance Member 
to see that the results required by that convention are obtained, to see 
that no financial irregularities occur and to justify the expenditure 
incurred year by year. The powers of , expenditure vested in the Railway 
Board are delegated to Agents to a considerable extent and the Agents in* 
turn delegate powers of expenditure to heads of departments and other 
responsible subordinate authorities. Now, Sir, if these authorities are 
to be made responsible to this House, to the Standing Finance Committee 
for Railways and to the Public Accounts Committee for the expenditure 
ithat they incur during the year, it is absolutely essential that they should 
be made responsible for maintaining the accounts. We cannot at present 
enforce that responsibility in the full degree in which it ought 
to be done. The spending authorities at present complin — and 
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not witliout cause — that they are not kept in sufficient touch with the 
progress of their expenditure to enable them to •assume responsibility 
for^ it ; that the accounts are actually compiled for them by a staff 
which is in no way subordinate to them ; and that they receive the 
accounts some months after the expehditiire has actually been incurred. 

It is hardly necessary for me to say anything regarding the 
improvement in audit that will be effected by the proposals now before 
the House. As I have said the work of audit and accounts at present 
is closely intermingled. What is known as the audit and accounts staff 
perform numerous functions for the railway authorities for the present 
which are purely executive functions. At every stage they exercise 
an internal check which in every commercial office would be done by 
a staff employed under the control of the person managing the concern. 
They make a complete check and are responsible for the arithmetical 
accuracy of the figures, they examine the adequacy of the vouchers to 
suppoid particular bills and are responsible for ^the observance of all 
rules of sanction. So long as the audit staff actively participate in the 
actual administration of the railways you cannot have a completely 
independent audit. An audit officer is supposed to be a critic of the 
completed work of others and he should be able to take an absolutely 
unprejudiced view of all the papers placed before him. 

Under the proposals now before the House — proposals which are 
necessary if this House is to run the it^ilways as a commercial concern — 
you will get rid of most of the disadvantages of the present system. 
The Hailway Board and the Agents controlling their own system of 
accounts and their own accounts agency will be able to ensure that 
their accounts are maintained and compiled in a manner suitable to a 
commercial department and at the same time in a manner which will 
enable them to satisfy this House that they have discharged their res- 
ponsibility for the proper application of the funds voted by the 
Assembly ; they will be able to watch closely and control thoroughly 
the progress of expenditure ; they will be able to obtain the advice and 
assistance, which at present they claim from another department, from 
a staff under their own control. 

It is not intended that the accounting officer in the railways should 
be a mere critic of the railway administration. As head of the account- 
ing department of a railway he will be responsible that the accounts are 
properly compiled, and comi)iled in a manner that will enable the agent 
and the other officers to discharge their obligations. At the same time 
there will be certain functions that the accounting staff will have to 
l^ecform that might bring them into conflict with the Agent. The 
accounts officers will be responsible to the Financial Commissioner for 
seeing that the orders issued from headquarters are properly observed. 
In some of those cases, there may be a difference of opinion between 
the Agent and the accounts officers as to what the intentions of the 
higher authorities are, and for such circumstances we have provided 
that, while the accounts officer has to take the orders of the Agent, he 
will take written orders which will explain why the Agent disagrees 
with the accounts officer and all the papers relating to any such dis- 
agreement will be immediately forwarded to the Financial Commis- 
sioner for . Kailways for decision. It is impossible ^ for the Financial 
Commissioner for Railways to carry out his present responsibilities 
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unless he has staff on every railway system responsible to him for see- 
ing that the orders ^re carried out. There is a considerable amount of 
misapprehension regarding the functions at present performed by the 
accounts staff* on railways. The great bulk of the work which they at 
present do is to see that the exedlitive oi’ders of the Eailway Board 
itself ^are given effect to, and in particular, that the orders issued from 
the financial side of the office are observed. I would refer Honourable 
Members to paragraph 5 of the Memorandimi which is given in the 
proceedings of the Standing Finance Committee for Railways on the 
29th June. It is pointed out there that : 

^'The fundamental principles of audit are very few, and the minuteness of the 
present check over the transactions with the Railway Department, against which the 
Acworth Committee made complaints, is mainly due to the minuteness of the detailed 
rules propounded by the superior railway authorities. It is essential that the necessity 
and the fruitfulness of such rules should be tested and determined by the financial 
authorities with the Railway Board and the staff which are 'working under them. To 
enable the Financial Commissioner on the Railway Board to discharge his duties 
efficiently, he must have ^on each railway system a staff: ■v\^hich will be responsible to 
him for seeing that orders from headquarters are obeyed, and for recommending changes 
in the rules and instructions, whenever these are found to be giving rise to unnecessary 
trouble or not to be producing the effect for which they are intended. ’ ’ 

There are some minor matters, Sir, on which misapprehensions 
appear to exist in the minds of some Honourable Members judging 
from the nature of the amendments which have been put down in con- 
nection vdth this Resolution. Most of these amendments are for the 
purpose of securing that the accounting officers shall not in any way be 
prejudiced in carrying out their duty of enforcing orders issued by the 
Financial Commissioner by any unnecessary subservience to the Agent. 
I should like to explain clearly that it is the intention of the Govern- 
ment that the officers in the accounting department should have their 
prospects, promotions, reversions, etc., determined not by the Agent 
but by the Financial Commissioner 

Diwan Bahadur T. Rangachariar : Their appointments ‘I 

Mr. 6 , 6 . Sim : Appointments too, certainly. 

Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar : What about the Financial Commis- 
sioner himself ? 

Mr, G. G. Sim : The Financial Commissioner himself, Sir, would as 
usual reply to the queries put and the Resolutions moved in this 
Assembly, and I think that this Assembly have so far shown no reluct- 
ance to keep him in order. (Laughter.) 

^ Sir, I consider that the proposals now put forward will secure the 
main objects which the Acworth Committee had in view ; that is to 
say, that the accounts of our railways shall be so maintained that the 
superior ^ authorities should have complete information through their 
own staff* as to what they are actually doing and how their expenditure 
is progressing, of judging whether that expenditure is advisable or not, 
and of enabling them to discharge their responsibility of showing that 
the money voted by this House has not been wasted. At the same 
tune, it will secure what is equally essential, and what we have not had 
up to now, an independent audit of our railway receipts and railway 
expenditure. ^ 
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As regards the expenditure required for this experiment, the 
House will observe that the proposals for the expenditure were put 
forward by the Auditor General, and that the Finance Committee 
agreed to these proposals after hearing what the Auditor General him- 
self had to say on the subject. At the same time they asked that, 
before this system is extended to other railways, a report should be 
submitted to them to show whether economies could not be effected, 
v/hcther in the accounting staff under the railways or in the audit staff 
maintained by the Auditor General. 

I can only assure the House that it is my personal conviction that 
the expenditure of these 3 lakhs should pay for itself over and over 
again. It is very difficult, almost impossible in many cases under the 
present arrangements, to enforce responsibility for expenditure unless 
you compel the spending authorities to be responsible for the expendi- 
ture up to the time that the expenditure is actually embodied in the 
accounts. This proposal will also enable the Financial Commissioner 
for Railways to intervene more swiftly and more effectively than he 
can do at the present moment, when reports of the neglect of order 
reach him after some time and from a staff' over which he has no 
control. At the same time, you will have an effective check, which you 
had not before, in the way of an independent audit for railway transac- 
tions. Sir, I move the Resolution that stands in my name. 

Mr. N. C. Kelkar (Bombay Central Division : Non-Muhammadan) : 
Sir, I move the amendment that stands in my name, namely : 

** That consideration of this Eesolution be adjourned till the next Delhi Session 
of the Assembly. 

I shall briefly state the reasons why I have moved this amendment. 
In the first place, I should like at once to assure my Honourable friend 
opposite that the object of my amendment is not to obstruct or delay in 
any way the object which the Honourable the Mover has in view. My only 
object in moving this amendment is to get some time to raise a discussion 
in the Assembly upon the merits of the new proposal so that all of us may 
be in a better position to give an intelligent vote. I am quite aware. Sir, 
that the Finance Committee, which is elected by ourselves, has in a way 
passed this proposal 

Mr, G. G. Sim : Tn a way ? Certainly not. Unanimously. 

Mr. N. C. Kelkar : The Finance Committee has passed the proposal. 
My qualification comes in here. As I understand it, certain members of 
the Finance Committee have passed the proposal with certain reserva- 
tions 

Mr. G. G. Sim : Who ? 

Mr. N. 0. Kelkar : I am coming to it presently. I may at once name 
one member of the Committee, Mr. Neogy. He was not present. I state the 
facts as I know them without keeping back any of the facts. Mr. Neogy 
was not present at the meeting at which this scheme was passed. I am 
not going to state what actually took place at the meeting of the Stand- 
ing Finance Committee. I will merely state what was the general opinion - 
of the members who were present in the Finance Committee, and therefore 
it is pertinent for me to take into account what my friend Mr. Neogy thinks 
L4:DPI 
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about this matter. Now, with regard to Mr. Neogy, I will say this, that he 
had asked for certain papers in order to enable him to give an intelligent 
vote on the matter and to have a thorough discussion of the pros and cons 
of the scheme. And I regret to say that, for reasons best known to the 
Financial Commissioner, these particular papers were refused to him. 
Here is a statement which appeared in the public ppss about the demand 
made by Mr. Neogy and the refusal accorded to him and I will read it 
practically in Mr. Neogy ’s own words : 

It seems that this question of an alternative escaped the attention of the com- 
mittee. I, therefore, requested the railway authorities to supply me with a copy of 
Mr. Jukes ’s note referred to in Mr. Mitra's report and in reply Mr. Sim has refused 
to supply me with this on the ground that it is not a practice to supply to the Members 
of the Assembly or of the Railway Finance Committee copies of ' notes recorded on 
Government files ^ This description of the notes is wholly incorrect as you will find 
on reference to para. 5 of Mr. Mitra’s report, that the Auditor General and Mr. Jukes 
submitted printed notes to the Railway Board. I feel that the attitude taken up by 
Mr. Sim in this matter raises a question of principle and that we wiU be quite within 
our rights if we insist on the production of the printed notes which are referred to in 
the Government scheme itself, and cannot conceivably be of a confidential character, 
before we proceed to discuss the Resolution on its merits. ’ ’ 

Now, with regard to the production of this paper, I will at once say this, 
Sir. I have not seen the note nor has Mr. Neogy nor has any members of 
the Finance Committee. I do not know what it might contain. Perhaps 
it may be a dark horse altogether. But the very fact that a certain paper 
has been asked for and has been refused has naturally created a feeling of 
suspicion, and Mr. Sim has only himself to thank that that suspicion has 
been created. He has to take the consequences of his own action ; we are not 
to blame for it. There is another Member, Mr. Rama Aiyangar. He is here 
and of course he will speak for himself. But so far as I have been able to 
gather from a perusal of the report of the Standing Finance Committee for 
Railways, I see this, that he has got certain doubts as to the working of the 
scheme. Thus for instance, he wants to know what is to happen about 
periodical reports or occasional reports about irregularities discovered in the 
course of audit. To whom are irregularities to be submitted for scrutiny, to 
the Financial Commissioner or the Auditor General, etc. ? That I 
think does affect the success of the scheme, and therefore I take it that, 
though Mr. Rama Aiyangar has not dissented in so many words from the 
scheme, he has got some mental reservations, which make it necessary for 
us, whose vote is now called for, to go into the question and to get our 
minds clear as to what Mr. Rama Aiyangar’s doubt about this is. With 
regard to the production of papers I will say this at once. Mr. Sim 
need not of course go out of his way to tell us exactly what papers we 
should read or call for. He is not our trainer or coach or teacher. But he 
is certainly the custodian of certain papers which we have the right to 
demand, and I think that is the principal question which can be raised 
here and we should be perfectly justified, in adjourning the final disposal 
of the scheme, jf this House holds, as I think it will hold, that we do 
possess a legitimate right to call for certain papers which are printed and 
are on Government files. I do not quite see the point of the paper being 
on -a, Government file being a reason for a refusal to produce it. It is 
certainly not a secret or confidential document pertaining to the affairs 
of dark and high chancelleries of nations. Certainly it is not a political 
document nor do I wish to import any political feeling — I at once assure 
my Honourable friend — ^into the discussion of the present matter.' I am 
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trying, as fa,r as possible, to discuss the thing on its^own merits, and I say 
we have a legitimate right to call for all papers to which otir attention is 
called in order that we may be able to give an intelligent vote upon any 
new schemes that are put before ns. 

Then, again, Sir, I do not. pretend that I am a person well versed in 
these accounts or audit matters. But I cpnot help taidng cognisance 
of public criticisms which appear to be well-informed criticisms. I cannot 
take the one-sided version of the Benches opposite in a case like this. I 
have got to tal^e cognisance of public criticisms, and, as far as I have 
seen these criticisms, I have come to know that many well-informed persons 
regard this new scheme as a risky scheme and involving extra, vagance. 
And I think the other side will have completely to prove that it is not 
risky and does not involve extravagance. 

Now, this experiment that is going to be made is only one experiment 
on two combined lines. It is going to cost three lakhs. And what about 
other lines that come on our hands gradually. I think that the total 
expenditure on this extended experiment would in all come to about 14 or 
16 lakhs annually and certainly that is not such a small sum that we can 
totally disregard it. The real question is not what the proposed experi- 
ment, if sanctioned, would cost. The cost is a great factor, but it is 
not the only factor. The financial estimate of the experiment may be 
perfectly correct. We are not questioning that. We are not questioning 
the estimate that it will cost three lakhs to put on its feet the particular 
scheme that is now being proposed, but the real question is whether the 
experiment is really needed or whether the principle underlying the experi- 
ment is a sound one^ The new proposal is to make the Railway Department 
self-contained and self-sufficient as far as possible with its own accounting 
and its own audit. Unfortunately, the statutory duty of an independent 
audit cannot be obviated by the desire of the Railway Department for 
independence. 

Mr. President : Is the Honourabl'e Member going into the merits of 
the Resolution or is he merely confining himself to the motion for adjourn- 
ment ? 

Mr. N. C. Kelkar : My doubts as to the merits is a reason for 
adjournment. Unfortunately, the statutory duty cannot be obviated. 
What the Department however says in effect is this : We shall make our 
own arrangements or keep our own accounts. We do not want any body^s 
interference in deciding in what form or fashion we may keep them. 
A kind of pre-audit may he necessary but we insist that it shall be done 
by the officers in the department itself and subordinate only to the head 
of the department. And the need of independent control will be satisfied 
by the existence of the general supervision of the Financial Commissioner, 
who will represent the Finance Member. If beyond this you want to 
discharge the statutory obligation of an independent audit, let that be in 
the nature of a test and percentage audit and under the control of the 
Chief Auditor, You propose the machinery you want for this purpose, 
and we shall pay the expenses.’’ All this looks fair on the surface, but 
the fact remains that the Railway Department does object to pre-audit by 
an independent agency and that has got to be explained. It is said that 
railway accounts are very complicated and that the needs of the Auditor 
General do not coincide with the peeds qf the Railway Department. But 
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I belieTe that the difficulty is overstated. Surely it should be possible for 
the Audit Departiiient to sit down with tho Eailway Department 
and discuss and agree upon the most suitable forms required for keeping 
railway accounts. The requirements of this agreement cannot be got 
over even in view of the fact that the independent statutory audit will 
be a test and percentage audit only. On the other hand, it is not shown 
how the possible evils of ^ only a departmental pre-audit will be removed 
and nobody can deny that these evils exist. We have only to bring before 
our mind’s eye the conflict between the exalted officer, namely the Agent 
of the Eailway, and the a,ccountant-ct^m-auditor subordinate to him ; and 
we can at once imagine the result. ♦ 

Do you in this world expect a sense of stern independence from men 
whose prospects are in the hollow of your hand f The Eailway Depart- 
ment is one in which, like the Militaij Department, huge sums of money 
come into operation and there is infinite scope for irregularities and 
wastefulness and worse 

Mr. President : I am afraid the Honourable Member is going too 
much into the merits of the question. His motion is for adjourning the 
discussion of this Eesolution and if he confines himself strictly to it, 
the business of the House will be greatly facilitated. Let us first put 
out of the way the adjournment motion and then we shall go into the 
merits. 

Mr. N. 0. Kelkar : I will restrict myself to it if I am allowed to 
put that motion for adjournment immediately. 

Mr. President : The Honourable Member has put it already. 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas (Indian Merchants’ Chamber : Indian 
Commerce) : I want to speak in order that the adjournment motion may 
not be carried. 

Mr. President : Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas. 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas : Sir, having been a member of the 
Committee and having been present at the meeting where this was dis- 
cussed, I feel that I ought to put before the House the reasons which 
strike me why this motion should not be carried. The Eailway Finance 
Committee, Sir, consists, if I ‘mistake not, of about 11 or 12 members. 
At the meeting that was held in Bombay, excluding the Chairman 
Mr. Sim, 8 nom-official members were present, and as Honourable Members 
will be able to see from the proceedings of the meeting — ^Vol. II, No, 1 — 
the_ Eesolution. on this subject was carried there unanimously. There 
are a few minor details on record as to the directions in which members 
present wanted some more information or desired certain safeguards 
to be introduced.. I feel, Sir, that if and when a report comes before 
the Assembly with such a unanimous vote of the Committee to which 
the work is in the first instance entrusted, it would be a great pity if 
such a report is to be delayed from Session to Session, The House is 
now, to-day, I think, in a position to discuss this question on its own 
merits and either accept it or turn it down or modify it. But, if it 
went on delaying, I feel that it would be a bad precedent. I am sorry 
to haye to, speak, agaipst my Honourable friend Mr. Kelkar ’s amendment 
in this connection,^ but, if I may say so, I have heard nothing in his 
speech till now which has made, me feel in the slightest degree that he 
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has made ont a case for consideration of this matter being postponed to 
the Delhi Session. If my Honourable friend feels that he will have more 
leisure in Delhi than we have to-day or will have within the next two 
days, that is another matter. But the Railway Depai'tment have 
thought over the subject and presented a scheme, and I may say that 
this is not the first time v/hen this scheme was put before the Railway 
Finance Committee. It was put before them first and was turned down 
by them ; subsequently it has been modified and brought up again, and 
it is high time that we did not "delay it any further. I wish, therefore. 
Sir, to recommend that this amendment of my friend should not be 
carried. 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy (Dacca Division : Non-Muhammadan Rural) : Sir, 
I feel that a word of personal explanation is due from me, because it 
has been pointed out b}^ Mr. Kelkar that I was not present at the meeting 
of the Standing Finance Committee for Railways at which this question 
was discussed. When this House elects Members to any Committee, I 
think it has the right to demand an explanation from any Member if he 
does not discharge liis duties properly. 

Sir Purshotamdas Tiiakiirdas : He was engaged elsewhere. 

Mr. K. G. Neogy : Sir, when the Standing Finance Committee for 
Railways met at Bombay, I had already accepted an invitation from 
the Legislative Department to be present at a meeting of a very important 
Select Committee to be held in Simla. It was pointed out to me in a 
'letter from the Legislative Department that, as there was nobody else 
who was authorised to take the Chair at that meeting, it was essential 
that I should be present. It was in these circumstances that, when I 
received the notice from the Railway Department informing me. of the 
date of the meeting of the Standing Finance Committee, I had to write 
back and say that, as I had already accepted an engagement previous to 
the receipt of that notice, I could not be present at Bombay. However, 
Sir, I do not think that I have any right to expect either the Railway 
Department or my colleagur-s on that Committee to defer consideration 
of this matter because I was not present. But, Sir, I would refer to one 
small matter, and that is this. When this matter came up for discussion 
in the Assembly during the last vrinter Session at Delhi, I believe I was 
the solitary member of the Standing Finance Committee who raised his 
voice against the whole basic principle of the scheme. I think, there- 
fore, that it would not altogether he unjust on my part if I were to 
expect the Railway Department to show a little courtesy towards mo 
and to postpone the consideration of this question when for very good 
reasons I could not attend that meeting. Hotwever, Sir, I do not com- 
plain. 

The Honourable Member from Bombay (Sir Purshotamdas Thakur- 
das) has just said that he has not heard anything said by Mr. Kelkar 
as to why this q^uestion should be postponed. The Honourable Member 
himself was a member of the Acworth Committee and I am perfectly 
aware of the recommendations made by that Committee in regard to this 
matter. But, Sir, what surprises me is this, that although I have gone 
through that report from cover to cover, including the voluminous 
evidence given before that Committee, I do not fin^ any q;uestion put 
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either by my Honourable friend Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas, or any 
other member of that Committee, to the Auditor General, or the Account- 
ant General of Railways or to any other audit officer connected with the 
State Railways, to explain the charges that are levelled against the present 
system. 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas : I thought we were going to deal with 
that on the merits of the proposition before us. 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy : My point is, that so far your case has been that 
the present system has failed, that is to say, either that the present 
rules are a,t fault or that there is something wrong with the people who 
are responsible for the working of the present system which is produc- 
ing the evil results that the railways complain of. Now, Sir, I should 
have expected from a man with the sense of fairness of Sir Purshotamdas 

Thakurdas {Mr. Devaki Prasad Sinha : Question.^’) I am not so 

uncharitable as my Honourable friend from Bihar. I have the fullest 
confidence in the sense of fairness of my Honourable friend Sir Pur- 
shotamdas Thalmrdas and what surprises me is this that in th/e Acworth 
Committee they accepted a statement, an ex parte statement of the rail- 
way authorities in regard to the unsuitability of the present arrange- 
ments, without giving any opportunity to the Auditor General or to the 
Accountant General, Railways, to explain the charge that is levelled 
against them, and that is the reason why I am in favour of this postpone- 
ment. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett (Finance Member) : The Auditor 
General agrees to this proposal. 

An Honourable Member : He did not in the beginning. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett : That is quite true. 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy : I should not like to enter into that question just 
now because I may blurt out something which my Honourable friend 
may not like altogether. I have had an opportunity of consulting very 
many members of the Audit and Accounts Service from the highest to the 
lowest 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett : I was speaking of the highest 
and not of disagreements of his juniors. 

Mr. K. C. Neogy : I come to the highest. I and another friend of 
mine, who is not here just now, Mr. Rama Aiyangar, {An Honourable 
Member : “ He is here.”) in our capacity as Members of this Assembly 
had consulted the Auditor General in his capacity as the Auditor General 
of India in regard to these questions ; and his opinion as given to both 
of us was quite definite on the point. He thought that the present system 
could be so adjusted as to meet all the objections raised 

Mr. President : The Honourable Member is going into the merits 
of this question. He should confine his remarks to the motion before the 
House. 

Bfr. K. 0. Neogy : My point is that the Auditor General should be 
examned in this matter by either the Standing Finance Committee or 
tte Public Accounts Committee or by any other Committee that this 
Mouse may appoint before 

Mr. President : The Honourable Member has not put down any 
motion for that purpose. 
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Mr. K. 0. Neogy : What I say is this that we ^want to utilise the 
time that will be available, if Mr. Kelkar’s motion is accepted, for the 
purpose of ascertaining opinion in this matter from the authorities I 
have mentioned, and I think, Sir, I am perfectly in order in making a 
reference to that point. 

Now, Sir, I have not heard my Honourable friend Sir Purshotamdas 
say that this experiment, which I may remind him is described as an 
experiment in the motion itself, is so very urgent that the heavens will 
fall if we do not pass this motion to-day. Sir, I again revert to that 
point which I was dealing with when I was interrupted by the Honour- 
able the Finance Member, because I think it is very essential that you 
should not adopt any new-fangled scheme on the ex parte statement of 
the railway authorities, but that you should have the considered opinion 
of the Auditor General — ^the Acting Auditor General — and the Accountant 
General for Eailways, as to whether it is not possible to bring about the 
necessary reforms without changing the whole basis of the present 
system. Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas certainly is not in a position to 
assure me that he has considered the point of view of these authorities 
either in the Acworth Committee or in the Standing Finance Committee. 
He has merely accepted as gospel what Mr. Sim put before him in the 
note of Mr. Mitra and other papers. My difficulty is this. I am, I 
may confess, a little slow-witted as compared with my Honourable friend 
Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas ; and I want a little more time, and 
certainly some more materials, before I can pledge my support to this 
proposition. My Honourable friend Mr. Kelkar has referred to the 
correspondence that I had with the Honourable the Financial Commis- 
sioner with regard to certain notes. Well, Sir, I never expected the 
high and mighty officials of Government to oblige a humble Member like 
myself with the papers that I wanted, but I very much suspect that the 
papers, if produced, would go against their case. And how can you 
expect me to support this proposition in such a frame of mind, until and 
unless you produce those papers and convince me that the papers contain 
nothing against your case ? Sir, I have no intention of taking up any 
more time of the House on this motion, but I think I have reserved to 
myself the right of dealing with the merits of the proposition if this 
motion fails. 

Mr. 6 . G. Sim : Sir, I hope that the House will not for a moment 
consider the motion which has been put forward. This proposal is not 
a new proposal. It is a proposal which had been before this House 
for the last five y^ears ; it is five years since it was put forward by the 
Acworth Committee. It is more than a year since this House agreed to 
carry into effect the main proposal of the Acworth Committee for the 
separation of the railway finance from the general finances of the 
country, and this is merely a consequential result of that Resolution. 
It is more than three months since ail the papers were placed before 
the Standing Finance Committaei and fully discussed with them, and 
they unanimously agreed to the proposals. The only argument that has 
been put forward to-day for the postponement of this discussion is that 
Mr. Neogy has asked for certain papers which are referred to in the 
note of an officer, Mr. Mitra, who was deputed to work out these pro- 
posals. That note, I may explain to Mr. Neogy, is a note on a Secretariat 
file 
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Mr. K. C. Neogy : It is a printed note submitted to the Eailway 
Board. 

Mr. G. G. Sim : It is a note on the Secretariat file. 

Mr, K. 0. Neogy : Every note is on the Secretariat file. 

Mr, G. G. Sim : It is a note on a Secretariat file and such notes are 
never put forward as a public document. The papers which I have 
placed before the Standing Finance Committee contain a complete state- 
ment of the views of the railway authorities, the Finance Department 
and the Auditor General, and there is no point on which either Mr. Kelkar 
or Mr. Neogy or any other Member of this House wishes to have informa- 
tion that my colleagues and I are not prepared to answer. 

Mr. President : The question is : 

That the eoiisideration of the Besolution be adjourned till the next Delhi 
Session of the Assembly.^' 

The motion was negatived by 59 votes against 38. 

Mr. C. B. Chartres (Associated Chambers of Commerce : Nominated 
Non-Official) : Before I apply myself to the general Kesolution I have 
first to ask myself if the present position is satisfactory. I think the 
Acworth Committee gave us to undei'stand that it was not and I think 
that the organisation, as one knows it from a business point of view, 
is not such that we can expect the very best results from it when it is 
compared with up to date business organisations on a similar scale. 
There is one very important analogy which one can draw between the 
organisation of the railways in India and a large commercial under- 
taking. I refer to the United States Steel Corporation of America. 
That is a public company with a total capital including ordinary pre- 
ference and debentures of a rather higher sum than the total capital 
of all the State Railways in India and it covers a vast amount of ground 
with huge works in different parts of the country in a way very similar 
to the railway system in India. Consequently the analogy is very apt. 
That organisation in America does not have a central account and 
audit system as prevails here. It delegates very large powers to all its 
works in different parts of America and not only is the audit separate 
from the accounts service but it has such a very correct costing system 
that by the tenth of each month they have in the central office of that 
organisation a complete record of the actual costs for the previous 
month of the whole of the works all over America. Now, Sir, if you 
compare that state of affairs with what happens in India to-day on the 
railways and their workshops you will find an enormous difference. 
So long ago as five years the Indian Stores Purchase Committee com- 
plained that they could not get an accurate figure of costs from any 
of the Government workshops and I believe that is still the position to- 
day. Can the people who oppose this Resolution say that this is a 
satisfactory state of affairs ? Personally it seems to me a very serious 
matter indeed and in my opinion the organisation now proposed in this 
Resolution will enable the local accountants to make very^mueh better 
arrangements for the whole of the accounting work of the railway 
bhan is now the c^e and I hope that the experiment will so succeed on 
the East Indian Railway that it will be extended throughout India at 
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a very early date. The question of the cost of this experiment, I am 
quite sure, is a very small one because the leakage apid the faulty alloca- 
tion of charges that must be going on at the present moment will prob- 
ably amount to very much more than the small extra charge entailed 
by the system now proposed. I do not know what any comm<ercial 
undertaking would consider if it had to wait as Mr. Sim has told us 
the railways wait for several months before they can find out the cost 
of any part of the work done by them. The whole tendency of modern 
commercial concerns is to perfect their accounting departments and 
ensure very accurate costing. Now, my experience has been that 
auditors are not the best agency for instituting an accurate costing 
system. The man who is in the best position to prepare commercial cost 
accounts is one with experience of the commercial side of the business, 
and then the auditor comes along to tell him if he has included every- 
thing in his costs that was necessary. The cost accountant is a specialist 
who will arrange the accounts of an undertaking and get them out to 
show to the best advantage what the undertaking is really costing and 
from my own knowledge of the railway accounts as they stand at 
present I say definitely that this cannot be done in a satisfactory manner. 
I think that the organisation of audit and accounts now proposed will 
enable a vast improvement to be made in the direction of more accurate 
accounting and I therefore support the Resolution very strongly 
indeed. 

Mr. A. Eangaswami lyeng'ar (Tanjore cum Trichinopoly : Non- 
^ Muhammadan Rural) : Sir, I desire to point out 

only a few difficulties that are bound to arise by 
the acceptance of the Resolution now before the House. I subscribe 
readily to the proposition that in every administration, whether public 
or private, audit should be separated from accounts and I certainly 
would have subscribed to this Resolution except for the fact that the 
principle upon which it is based violates the fundamental position that 
we the Assembly and the Government of India occupy in regard to 
railway revenue and railway expenditure. I find, Sir, in the note on the 
question of the improvement of audit of railway expenditure, the later 
note as I take it, of Sir Frederick Gauntlett on this question, — first 
pragraph says this : 

The primary function of audit in its application to the accounts of railway 
transactions is to safeguard, firstly, the responsibilities of the Secretary of State under 
the Government of India Act, and, secondly, the rights of the people of India t5 
receive from the Eailway Board the sums due to the Government of India under its 
convention with the Eailway Board when it was agreed to separate railway finance. ^ ' 

The House will recollect, Sir. that when the separation of railway from 
general finance was effected this Assembly made it perfectly clear that it 
did not in any sense relinquish the fullest control which it possessed 
over the accounts as well as tlie audit of railway expenditure and the 
grants made to Railways by this House. Therefore, Sir, if the audit 
of the Auditor General is to be restricted only to the question as to the 
rights of the people of India to receive from the Railway Board the 
^ms due to the Government of India under its convention with the 
Railway Board, the sole work of the Auditor is confined not to the regular 
audit of receipts and expenditure in the railways concerned, but only 
to the question as to whether the balance sheet of each of these railways 
IS properly prepared, whether the profit^ ^re profierly realised and 
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whether the sleeping partner, as the Government is called, has secured 
its proper share of the profits. I say. Sir, however it may be in a contract 
between the railway companies and the Government, the position, so 
far as the State Eailways are concerned, is perfectly clear,— that this 
House has the right and the duty to sanction every expenditure and 
has also the right to scrutinise the revenue received from the railways of 
this country. Therefore, Sir, in considering the question whether the 
Auditor General should exercise merely the powers of an outside auditor 
in respect of the balance-sheet on the revenue and expenditure of State 
Eailways, we should not, merely because we have entered, into a conven- 
tion for the separation of railway from general finance, leave the railways 
free to carry on their own accounts and to have their own internal audit. 
What is the position in this respect is by no means clear from the Ee- 
solution now before us. On the other hand, clause (6) of the Eesolution 
of the Honourable Mr. Sim says : — 

The accounts staff under the Financial Commissioner of Eailways shall perform 
duties practically identical with those hitherto undertaken on State-worked railways 
by the accounts and audit staff under the -Auditor General.” 

Therefore, Sir, it is not merely the keeping of the accounts of the rail- 
ways but the inside audit, what is called the internal check, the work 
done by the chief auditors of these railways, that is left free in the 
hands of Railway Administrations. Sir, when the Public Accounts Com- 
mittee was dealing with the accounts of the railways, a proposal was 
put before the Public Accounts Committee in regard to the necessity for 
making the chief auditors who maintain and pre-audit the accounts 
of the Company-worked Railways independent of the administrative 
heads of the Railways, so that they may not be in a difficulty in so far as 
sicrutiny of the expenditure is concerned. As a matter of fact, Sir, the 
matter was taken up by the Public Accounts Committee in 1921-22 
when the Auditor General drew the attention of the Committee to the 
fact that most of the irregularities are found on State Railways, from 
which he inferred that as the auditor was not independent of the agent 
in companies' lines, fewer irregularities were brought to light. After 
^scussion the Committee, while not prepared to express a definite opinion 
in the matter, desired it to be stated that the question of the auditor 
being independent of the agent was one that deserved consideration. 
Therefore, ^ Sir, the Railway Board as well as the Finance Department 
pursued this matter further and there was a memorandum placed before 
the^ Public Accounts Committee this year to the effect that, however 
desirable it might he to make the chief auditors independent of the 
Agent, we were not able to insist upon this being effected thoroughly 
satisfactorily so long as the existing contracts with the private companies 
continued. The result is that so far as the audit, internal check as it is 
caUed, in the company lines is concerned, we are still in a very un- 
satisfactory position. 


o. position in regard to the 

State lines if the Resolution of the Honourable Mr. Sim was carried 1 
Sir, we have been told that Mr. Sim occupies a dual position. In one 
sense be is supposed to be independent of the Eailway Board ; be is 
'^atch dog of the Finance Department, as he is often 
IS supposed to represent the Finance Member. At tbe same 
time, be is a Member of tbe Eailway Board. He is tbe financial adviset 
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of the Eailway Board and therefore to that extent he participates in 
every act of the Railwaj’- Board. He answers questions relating to 
railway administration in this House. He defends the Railway Board 
here in every respect and be is identified with the programme and policy 
of the Railway Board in this House. Therefore, so far as Mr. Sim is 
concerned, he is not in that position of independence which we very 
much want the chief auditors in private company lines to be in. He 
does not possess that independence notwithstanding the fact that in 
certain matters he is under the Finance Member and he can always go 
to the Finance Member by way of protesting against the action of the 
Departments concerned, and probably he may find the Finance Depart- 
ment supporting him. But, Sir, however capable Mr. Sim may be to fill 
this dual position of Jekyll and Hyde, it may not be that Mr. Sim’s 
successor wiU occupy the same position. He will then either revert to 
the position of being a thoroughly independent man, in which ease we 
may gain, or he will be a thoroughly subservient man, a man who is 
the handmaid of the Railway Board. (Loud laughter.) Well, it does 
happen very often that a maidservant’s duties are done by a man. 
Therefore, Sir, we cannot, merely because of the fact that Mr. Sim is able 
to take on his broad shoulders all these functions, found any principle or 
any programme or policy thereupon. 


Then, Sir, the other question is the question of internal audit. 
I say. Sir, that under the Statute, the Auditor General has the fullest 
powers of prescribing any form of accounts and any form of internal 
audit or check of accounts. Under the rules framed by the. Secretary 
of State, the Auditor General has the power, if he chooses or if he tbinka 
it necessary, to audit the whole of the accounts, — ^to pre-audit as well 
as to post-audit. That power cannot be circumscribed, and it would 
be most inadvisable to circumscribe the Auditor General’s powers by 
any Resolution we may pass to-day. Therefore, Sir, I consider that in 
this matter, so far as the provision of this check is concerned it is not 
merely the_ Railway Stan^ng Finance Committee that hasi to be con- 
sulted ; it is also, I take it, the General Finance Committee, and also if 
poMble, the Public Accounts Committee. I say so. Sir, because I think 
that the audit and the scrutiny of expenditure in the Railway Department 
IS as much a matter of concern to the general tax-payer as the audit and 
Mrutiny of e:^enditure in other civil departments xmder the Central 
Government. So far as that is concerned, Sir, I think the General 
Standii^ Jinanee Committee had a right to be consulted, and the Gov- 

to base their proposals merely on the fact that 
the Standing Finance Committee on Railways has recommended this. 

T PJ’eseat state of the accounts of the Government of 

India and the manner m which they are presented to this House has 
been a matter of much investigation in the Finance Department. It 
m more than a yea,r ago that the Auditor General was aslced to frame 
proposals with a view to improve the system of accounts by which the 

TT • House in such a way that the scrutiny 

M this House might be -more real and the report of the Auditor G^era^ 
more interesting and more useful to 'this House than it has been so far 
Such a report h^ been made and in that connection certain pronosals 
have been made in regard to the central revenues. I say. Sir, wfZst 
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be in a position to examine also from this point of view railway expendi- 
ture as weE as revenues ; and therefore it will not do for us to vote for 
this Resolution blindly. I am not, Sir, against making any experiment 
in regard to finding out which is the best system by which this audit of 
expenditure on railways could be scrutinised, internally as well as exter- 
nally ; but I say, Sir, if the experiment has got to be made, it may be 
made and the matter may be reported to the committees duly ; but 
I object to the Government asking this House to accept the principles 
embodied in this Resolution altogether and then merely to wait for the 
results of the experiment that will be carried on in one railway after 
another. We know what will happen. This thing will go^ on and the 
expenditure will mount up and we will be asked to take it up in one 
railway after another. They have started it already on the East Indian 
Railway and there are proposals to extend it to the Great Indian - 
Peninsula Railway. I say, Sir, that the whole question of the principles 
involved in this Resolution is a matter for this House as a whole when 
dealing with railway expenditure in the same way as it deals with 
general expenditure, and I submit. Sir, nothing will be lost by adjourning 
this and having this matter dealt with in the Delhi Session fully 

Mr. President : Order, order ; the Honourable Member knows that 
the adjournment motion has been lost. 

Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar : Sir, I know that that motion has 
been lost. I am making my observations with a view to induce the 
Government to wait for some time more — I know that the adjoumiment 
m,otion cannot again be reintroduced in-thi^ House. I am therefore 
appealing to the Government to see that they do not commit this House 
to the principle, although they may be permitted to carry out this 
experiment. I think I am making a perfectly reasonable proposal and 
I feel therefore that, having regard to the very large issues of finance, 
audit and accounts that are involved, the Government should readily 
assent to the proposal that I am now making. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett .- Sir, I am very anxious to carry 
the House with me and with the Government in this improvement in our 
financial system. I am very anxious that the House should not feel 
in any way that it has been rushed or that this matter has been in- 
sufficiently examined. I agree with almost every word that was said 
by Mr. Rangaswami Iyengar in regard to the principles of the proposed 
Resolution; but what I could not understand was why he drew exactly 
the opposite conclusions to those which I have tried to draw from the 
principles of the Resolution, The great merit of this change, if it can be 
successfully introduced — and remember we are still only experimenting with 
the introduction — ^the great merit to my mind is that it does give you an 
absolutely independent audit. It does not for a moment take away any- 
thing from the existing powers of the Auditor General or the powers given 
to him under the Statute. On the other hand it gives him very much 
better opportunities of exercising them effectively. That is the first 
principle on which this reform is founded. 

The second principle is that you will get much better control over 
expenditure within the department if you have officers within that depart- 
ment who are themselves responsible up to a point for the accounts. We 
are not proposing'^to make the Railway Department responsible for their 
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accounts; we are proposing to make the Financial Commissioner with a 
staff under him — that staff being responsible ultimately to the Finance 
Department — responsible for the accounts of the railways. The result of 
that will, I think:, almost necessarily be that you will have both your 
accounts kept better and your audit better carried out. Mr. Eangaswami 
Iyengar objected that it was not for the Finance Department but for the 
■Auditor General to determine the form of accounts. I entirely agree and 
that is one of the proposals which is here involved; the form of accounts 
will remain under the charge of the Auditor General. That is one of his 
statutory functions. 

Mr. A. Eangaswami Iyengar : And the methods of audit. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett : The methods of audit will be 
entirely in the hands of the Auditor General; he will not in any way be 
influenced by the difficulties which he sometimes finds at present of combin- 
ing the work that he likes to do as Auditor General with the work that he 
- has to do as Accountant General. In his capacity as Accountant General 
he is not entirely independent; in his capacity as Auditor General he is 
absolutely independent, and the existence of those account functions has 
in my view to some extent detracted from the completeness of his inde- 
pendence. Under our new proposals that independence will be absolutely 
complete and he will be able to supplement the energetic action of this 
House in keeping my friend Mr. Sim in order. 

Now I am very anxious that the House should not feel that it is being 
pushed in a direction in which it has not thoroughly explored the ground. 
I would like to point out that it is exactly for that reason that we have 
not to-day simply brought forward the supplementary estimate. 

If the supplementary estimate had been brought forward, as it 
stood, I believe that we should probably have had a* very short dis- 
cussion and money would have been voted, and the House would not 
have been in a good position, as it is now, to know what we are doing. 
The reason why this Resolution is brought forward is because the 
Standing Finance Committee for Railways specifically asked that this 
course should be taken, they specifically requested that this should be 
done, and they did this, in view of the statement made by me in the 
March Session that before we finally committed ourselves to the policy 
of separation of accounts from audit, full opportunity would be given 
to this House to examine the whole situation. We are not finally com- 
mitting ourselves at the present moment to separation of accounts from 
audit. I have been very anxious in this matter that we should proceed 
by experiment, because there is a great deal to be learnt by experiment, 
before we can arrive at definite conclusions. In this ease, this is also an 
experimental measure, but the Resiolution is brought forward, because 
it does certainly commit the Government to going ahead with experi- 
ments in this particular direction, and if successful, no doubt continuing 
in that direction. 

Now, Sir, I have only one more thing to say, I do not want to inter- 
. vene further in the debate or to discuss the whole question of separation 
of accounts from audit in its general bearing. All we are dealing 
with here is this special case. But I would like to say that the experiments 
that have been conducted in other directions during^ the course of the 
last year or 18 months have yielded remarkable results. They have, I 
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may inform my Honourable friend Mr. Neogy, entirely dissipated the 
preliminary doubts of the Auditor General as well as of the Acting 
Auditor General. I have personally wished to reserve my final judgment 
until I have seen more of the experiments. But I have very little doubt 
that they are on the right lines. There is one rather unfortunate 
experience. We started an experiment at Bangalore in the separation 
of accounts from audit, and one of the first results discovered by the 
Auditor General, when he was free to do his own duty, was that about 
four laldis a year had been paid by the Madras Government since 1921 
for pensions, which ought to have been paid by the Central Government. 
I do not know whether from a narrow stand point that is for- me 
a recommendation in favour of the change, but it does show that when 
the Auditor General is free to do his proper job, he very quickly gets 
on to mistakes that might continue quite indefinitely when the internal 
check and the external audit are in the same hands. I have intervened 
in this debate because I want to assure the House that this is an experi- 
ment in which we are all very much interested, and that we are not 
trying to rush the House to committing itself before the thing has been 
fully explored. 

Mr. B. Venkatapatiraju (Gunjam cum Vizagapatam : Non-Muham- 
madan Rural) : Sir, we are thanl^ful to the Honourable Sir Basil Blackett 
for declaring that by passing this Resolution we will not be committing- 
ourselves to the policy of the separation of accounts from audit. But I 
-have to offer a few observations with reference to what fell from the- 
Honourable Sir Basil Blackett that he is not depriving the Auditor 
General of his powers by this Resolution. I may invite his attention to the 
fact that under the Government of India Act, — ^the rules framed there- 
under were subsequently amended by No. 917, P. G., dated 11th May, 
1922, — under the Government of India Act, the Auditor General is regard- 
ed not only as the administrative head of the Indian audit which he was 
before, but he is regarded as the head of the accounts service also 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett : I did not say that we were 
not reducing the Auditor and Accountant GeneraPs functions. If is 
quite another matter. My point was that, as Auditor General, we were 
not only not taking anything away from him, but we were adding very 
much to his capacity for carrying on his function. 

Mr. B. Venkatapatiraju : Under the present law the Auditor 
General is not only the administrative head of the audit department but 
also of the accounts department. When we refer to what was discussed 
in the Public Accounts Committee, we noticed some time back that the 
Government of India had an idea of taking a reverse course, because when 
they found that the accounts kept by the company-worked lines were- not 
being properly checked, their suggestion was that the auditors employed 
by private companies should be independent of the directors. That was- 
the view expressed by the Government of India, and they wanted to induce 
the ' company lines to have their own audit department independent of 
themselves. But on account of some technical objections raised as to 
whether the Government of India could interfere in the matter under thfe ^ 
existing contracts, tl^^e proposal was not pursued further.- But in the- ver 3 ^ 
doc^ent supplied by Mr. Sim, we find that in paragraph 37 of the 
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standing -Finance Committee’s proceedings for railways, this is what 
occurs : • * 

Two questions suggest themselves naturally at this stage — is it not possible 
ior an outside and independent auditor, working in the Railways, to look at financial 
questions "from the railway point of view also, and to co-operate with and assist the 
administration ? And if this is possible, why duplicate the work by a superimposed 
.audit, which must mean extra cost, and which at best cannot be as efiective in the 
prevention of irregularities and wasteful expenditure as the preliminary audit 1 These 
poihts have been dealt with exhaustively by Mr. Jukes and the Auditor General in 
printed notes which have been submitted to the Railway Board. ’ ^ 

Now this document the Government are not prepared to place before us 
for reasons best known to themselves. 

Tlie Honourable Sir Basil Blackett : I should be very glad to place 
that document before the House if it will interest them. It is a polemic 
answer, I understand, on a polemic issue, and such documents we do 
not care to place before the House. T had not heard of this matter until 
this morning, but I should be very glad to put it before the House. But 
if I may be allowed to do so, I should like to examine it in order to avoid 
putting before the House some needless polemics contained in it between two 
departments as regards particular points raised. But I can assure the 
House that the document is strongly in favour of the separation of 
accounts from audit. 

Mr. B. Venkatapatiraju : But unfortunately I read quite a contrary 
statement to what is made here. What is stated is that : 

These points have been exhaustively dealt with by Mr. Jukes and the Auditor 
Genei^l ^ 

—perhaps another officer — 

in the prints 'notes which have been submitted to the Railway Board. The answer 
to the first question has been held to be in the affirmative. ^ ^ 

'that is, Mr. Jukes and also the Auditor General found that if they avoid 
pte-aUdit it would increase irregularities and wasteful expenditure. 

The Hcmourable Sir Basil Blackett : No. 

"Mr. B. Venkatapatiraju : The answer to the first question has been 
held to be in the affirmative. Now what is the question : 

* ^ Is it nbt , posffible for an outside and independent auditor, working in the 
railways, to look at financial questions from the railway point of view also, and to 
co-operate with and assist the administration? ’’ 

Tire Sonourahle Sir Basil Blackett : It is possible.' 

Mr. H. Venkatapatiraju : I am told that my Honourable frifend is 
ready to place the document before us. We are only concerned with 
what Mr. Jukes and the Auditor General have stated. I may just tell 
Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas, who is anxious to defend the Aeworth Com- 
inittee, . . . {Sir Pur'shotamda^ Thakurdas: '' I have not spoken on it at all 
yefi'Sir.”) Yes, Sir Purshotamdas has referred to it; he said the Aeworth 
Gmumittee had' recommended this and so we could accept it. And Mr. Sim 
him 'Stated that he based his Kesolution on the recommendation of the 
Aeworth Oommittee. This question wms not specificall;^ dealt with. This 
k an oHUr dicta of the Committee. (A Voice: No, no.’O 
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witnesses were not asked any questions about it. No reference was made 
to it in cross-examination of officers of the audit department. No witness 
was specifically asked nor did any person, not even Mr. Tomkins, Sec- 
retary of the Railway Board, who was examined, state anything. The 
only statement there is that they prefer that the Audit Department and 
the accounts should be separated and the accounts should not be under 
the Finance Department but under the Railway Department. That was 
what was recommended by the Acworth Committee. But the present 
proposal is quite contrary to what was recommended by the Acworth Com- 
mittee. What the Acworth Committee said was: 

* * But the accounting staff controlling the Indian railways, from the Accountant- 

General (Railways) at Delhi in the case of the State-managed railway, to the 

latest joined clerk in a local of6.ce, are officials, not of the Railway Board, but of the 
Finance Department. No doubt these officials gradually get to see the railway point of 
view, but they must be guided by rules laid down by the Finance Department, framed 
largely in view of the requirements of the non-commercial departments of Government. ’ ^ 

They want that it should not be placed under the Finance Department but 
under the Railway Department. That is the recommendation of the 
Acworth Committee. Now, I ask whether this proposal is at all in con- 
formity with the recommendation by the Acworth Committee. On the 
other hand, just contrary to what was there recommended, you want to 
place it under the Finance Department. Subsequently also this was 
brought before the Inchcape Committee, of which Sir Purshotamdas 
Thakurdas was an honoured member. And there it is stated, on page 
164 : 

* * The Auditor General informed us that an attempt had previously been made to 
separate audit and accounts, but that the experiment broke down as a result of the 
present system under which payments are audited before they are brought to account. 
In our opinion, in view of the constitutional difficulties arising under the Reforms 
Scheme from the fact that a Provincial Government can require the audit and accounts 
department to maintain an account for which the Central Government pay, it is 
desirable to re-open the question of the separation of the audit and accounts. 

They want to say with reference to this that it should be considered land 
inquired into. Now, I can very well understand that all persons who 
have any administrative experience of public bodies know how we come 
under the criticism of auditors. I know as chairman of a municipality 
for a number of years, what objection there is to their supervision ; we 
feel it a nuisance to be corrected at every step. Similarly you want to 
get rid of these things. Now, I find that even in America the question 
has come up and they consider that it is absolutely necessary to have pre- 
audit to avoid waste. I will read just one sentence to show that even in 
America they thought it necessary to have what under the present Reso- 
lution you want to avoid — ^namely, pre-audit. Writing in Form and 
Functions of American Government ’’ Mr. T. H. Reed says : 

** The California board, which may be taken as fairly typical, has established a 
system of pre-audit by which the requisitions of every institution and department must 
be approved by the board of control before supplies may be ordered or contracts made. 
Very notable economies have been secured as a result of this supervision.’^ 

Now, my simple point is this. Do you want or do you not want pre-audit ? 
Do you want expenditure made in conformity to rules or against the rules ? 
You want to avoid pre-audit. (A Voice : No, no.’’) I say definitely 
you want to avoid pre-audit. If Sir Basil Blackett says that pre-audit 
by their own men is allowed, I say that is not pre-audit at all. I want 
pre-audit from a ^ody independent of the spending department. It is 
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suggested that it would increase wastage and. expenditure. Now, we all 
know post-audit. The advantage of post-audit is that you go and find out 
whether they have committed any mistake. But only by pre-audit will 
all the proposals and details be placed before them and then they will 
know it thoroughly ; they can cheek it and earrj' out the functions of 
higher audit. If an officer like Mr, Sim makes a mistake, immediately 
the auditor will point out that it was not covered by the rules. Whatever 
his position may be, he must conform to the rules. If it is your own clerk, 
you say : ‘‘ Keep quiet, I will pass the ordei'."’ Now" my friends are under 
the mistaken impressiosu that there wall be a pz*e-audit as before even after 
this is accepted. But I submit there is no such possibility. Mr. Sim or 
somebody might say : ‘‘ Don’t bother about that.” And then their audit- 
ing clerks will not press it. Now, I submit this is an important matter ; 
this not only concerns the Eaihvay Department but the expenditure under 
the Imperial Government as w"ell as the Provincial Governments. We 
have got a pre-audit system. If you once abolish your pre-audit system 
by an independent' body, you are creating a dangerous innovation. And 
I may also state that you have also begun another experiment in appoint- 
ing one officer in the customs office. Now" these experiments are only 
gradually to extend the principle of avoiding outside control. When you 
once spend the amount, generally we know liow^ we condone irregularities. 
We may pass a reprimand but w^e will not recover the amount. In the 
municipalities of the Madras Presidency wffien any irregularity is com- 
mitted the Government impose a surcharge. Are you prepared to im^zose 
a surcharge on Mr. Sim that, wdienever he commits an irregularity, it must 
be recovered out of his own pocket “? I w"ill only read one more extract — 
from an Indian paper like Capital which also condemns it. In April 1925, 
it said : 

This is not at all worthy to be pursued and so on. 

That is a commercial paper, represents commercial interests and it con- 
demns this proposal. And therefore 1 appeal to all Honourable Members 
that this is an important matter bringing in an innovation to avoid pre- 
audit by an independent body and I hope that none of them will commit 
himself to any such dangerous thing which in course of time will prove very 
harmful to the interests of the country. 

Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta (Bombay Northern Division : Non-Muham- 
madan Rural) : Sir, it is with very great hesitation (Cries of Hear, 
hear ”) that I rise to support this proposition — not because I am not 
convinced of the" absolute w"isdom of the step which is proposed in the 
Resolution but because I find my great leader, Mr. Kelkar, and the 
Honourable Mr. Neogy are not yet fuUy persuaded of its necessity. I 
really find myself unable to understand their pathetic faith and their 
touching confidence in the existing system. What is it at best I — a 
mere brake. In all the literature that I have read about it I find that 
it is supposed to be a very efficient machinery for preventing waste and 
extravagance. That is about all. 

Sir, I do not say that it has succeeded in doing so, but that is the 
greatest result that can be 'achieved by continuing it. I submit, Sir, that 
the railways as commercial bodies, are not concerned merely in preventing 
waste and extravagance, although that is one very important part of their 
L4DPI 
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activities. They have other functions besides, and it is these functions 
which the present system of accounts will not and cannot bring into 
existence. That has been conclusively established by the Acworth Com- 
mittee in the paragraphs quoted in the Memorandum of the Railway 
Board. If you commercialise the railways, the Agents must be in a 
position closely to watch the expenditure from day to day, chase every 
rupee that has gone out of the raihvay treasury, to find out where it has 
gone and how it is working, and thus to evolve in course of time, by em- 
ploying commercial as against budget methods, a system of accounting 
which exists in commercial bodies, but which it is impossible to have under 
the present rigid system (An Ilonoxirable Member : '' Why which 
has to conform to the budget form of accounting and has little or nothing 
to do with the business side of the working of the railways. Preven- 
tion of waste is equally possible, and even more possible, in the pro- 
posed system. Let us see how the present system works. Supposing 
there is a lakh of rupees to be paid for buffers. A bill is presented. 
Under the present system thej will find out- whether delivery is given, 
then whether it is within the sanctioned amount, then whether it is 
to be debited either to capital or to revenue. All these tests are em- 
ployed before payment. Very well. But once that is done it is not 
the business of the accounts and audit staff to see how the expenditure 
win affect the financial working pi the railway concerned ; when the 
Department which keeps the accounts also audits them, the super- 
audit is bound to be less exact than it ought to be. The existing pre- 
audit makes the super-audit nominal ; the proposed system will make 
both the pre-audit and post-audit equally searching because each is done 
by separate organisations. 

Mr. B. Das : You do not want pre-audit ? 

Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta : There will be pre-audit. 

Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar s There are more irregularities in the 
State Railw'^y Companies^ accounts than in Company -managed Rail- 
ways. 

Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta : Then support this proposition, because 
practically the same ::ystem prevails in the Company-managed Railways 
as we are now proposing. 

Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar : No. 

Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta : Yes, Sir. Well, let me proceed. The 
Press campaign against this proposition has been singularly ill-informed 
and unfair. I will not be far wrong if I say that my Honourable friend 
Mr. Neogy is both the mother and father of this Press campaign. Sir, 
it has been said that the Financial Commissioner under whom the new 
accounts staff will work is not an independent functionary bnt only a 
railway officer and that by having this experiment we will be giving 
up the control of the Assembly into the hands of the Agent in the matter 
of accounts. Each of these propositions is incorrect as I shall attempt 
to show hereafter. Any Honourable Member who opposed the separa- 
tion of railway finance from general finance would be .logical if he 
made this complai^it. But it should not be possible for any man who 
supported that separation to run away from its implications. 
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BIr, N* M. JosM : What has that got to do with this ? 

Mr, Jamnadas M. Mehta : The implications o& that separation are 
that the Railway Agent shall be primarily responsible for the accounts, 
because now we hold the Railway Agent responsible for the successful 
working of the Railway, He is responsible for making the Railways 
pay and we have laid it down that Railways shall earn a certain per- 
centage over the capital invested in them. If expect the Railway 
Agent to give you a certain return over the capital, then certainly he is 
entitled under the control of the Financial Commissioner to see from 
day to day how the accounts are being kept and whether they cannot 
be kept in a different manner. It does not affect the control of the 
Assembly in the least. The point was discussed in the Standing Finance 
Committee for Railways and it was unanimously agreed by that body 
that the Assembly's control would remain unaffected first through the 
Financial Commissioner and secondly through the Standing Finance Com- 
mittee which is elected by this House. 

My Honourable friend Mr. Raju referred to two questions raised in 
Mr. Mitra^s note : (1) whether the same thing which we propose cannot 
be done under the existing system, and (2) whether the expenditure 
would be justified. The reply to the first question was that it could he 
done under the present system. But greater emphasis is laid on the 
reply to the second question. Sir, the observations of Mr. Mitra are 
entitled to the greatest weight in this matter. He says : 

The answer to the second question is that undoubtedly audit will be considerably 
improved in effieieney, both by being more independent 

(An Honourable Member : How ? ”) Because the man who audits is 
not the same as the man who keeps the accounts. 

Mr. Ohaman Lall : Yet he is under the Agent. 

Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta : No. To-day, the man who keeps the 
accounts is also the man who audits them. It is not so in the proposed 
system. 

Mr. Ohaman Lall : Is he not under the Agent ? 

Mr. K. 0. Heogy: In future, test audit will be of 15 per cent. 

Mr. Jamnadas B1 Mehta : 

‘ ' .... when it is absolutely uncontrolled by the executive, and by being enable to 
devote more attention to its higher functions of preventing wasteful and extravagant 
expenditure, when it is relieved of the numerous mechanical processes of check which 
it has to exercise at present. An officer, vdiose primary and bound en duty is to criticise 
the work of others from the points of view of the tax-payor and to watch on behalf 
of the Soeretary of Btate that the orders restricting the financial povrers of authorities 
in India are duly observed in everv' case, loses much of his independence, even without 
owing allegiance to the Railway Department, when in addition to his duty as a critic 
he has to see and administer fnaiicial rules from a railway point of view, to act as 
the Financial Ad^er of the Railway Agent, and to give precedence to administrative 
^considerations over financial rules and regulations.’’ 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy : What about Mr. Sim, then ? 

Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta : This is what is being done now, and Mt 
Mitra says that if you once remove the audit from these trammels, audit 
will be, more independent and more efficient. 

Mr. Ohaman Lall : Under the Agent. 

Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta ; The further observations of Mr. Mitra 
will be found on page 6. He says : ^ 

An oMecr, who has not to undergo the mechanical processes of calculating 
posting, totalling, carr^dng forward, reconciling, comparing signatures and so forth, 
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except to check a small percentage of these processes and to test that they are being 
done correctly and efficiently, can do far more effective and intelligent review of 
expenditure in the direction of preventing waste and extravagance, than he would 
otherwise be able to do. Such an officer will undoubtedly repay 

— this is an answer to the charge of extravagance — 

<< will undoubtedly repay more than the cost of himself and his staff, if he is 

given adequate facilities and assistance in his work. ’ ’ 

Mr. Chaman Lall ; How does he know ? 

Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta : The whole of Mr. Mitra's report is re- 
plete with observations that the audit which is now proposed will be more 
independent, more effective, and therefore more desirable, and that 
in the long run the cost of the internal check will be reduced and so 
even this added expenditure may not be felt. That is what Mr. Mitra 
says. 

Then let me come to the question of the independence of the 
Financial Commissioner, my friend Mr. Sim. Some people who have 
referred to this matter appear to have foregotten that under the new sys- 
tem the control that we have got to-day remains absolutely untouched, 
and that since the separation of railway finance from general finance, 
whatever control there was has been greatly expanded. That cannot 
be questioned. Sir, people talk without^’ remembering what was said 
last year when the separation of railway finance was under considera- 
tion. I have in my hand a note of my friend Mr. Parsons, dated the 
28th August, 1924, which was available to Honourable Members. He 
says that the Financial Commissioner will have the same powers to-day 
that the Advisor had before, and that in essentials the Agent is not so 
free or untrammelled as some people imagine. Mr. Parsons points out 
that Mr. Sim, i.e., the Financial Commismoner, will control under this 
system even the grant of an allowance to an employee, the addition of 
a clerk to an office and of course he will control large" expenditure in- 
volving lakhs of rupees. In matters of difference of opinion with the 
Chief Commissioner of the Kailway Department he has the right to refer 
them to the Finance Member. He has also the right of free access to 
the Finance Member and all financial proposals are discussed before 
the initiative is taken, and whatever he taboos cannot be undertaken. All 
matters of major importance are discussed by him with the Finance 
Member in the initial stages. The independent control exercised is, 
therefore, much greater than before. Then the other advantage is that 
Mr. Sim is associated with the Kailway Board, he is in close touch 
with railway affairs and he knows at first hand what is being done and 
what is not being done. What is the use of our knowing months after 
the thing has been done, and when the horse has been stolen ? To-day 
in enforcing that control the Financial Commissioner is helped by the 
Standing Finance Committee. 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy : Helped by Mr. Jamnadas Mehta. 

Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta : Yes, Sir, as a member of the Committee 
T am glad to help him and he deserves every help of the Standing 
Finance Committee. We have the greatest confidence in Mr. Sim, and 
if^ all Government Committees were run as he is running the Standing 
Finance^ Committee very little cause for complaint would remain. 
Well, Sir, the whole thing at the bottom is suspicion. Suspicion is writ 
large on the opposition which Mr. Neogy has engineered agajnst this 
proposiiioh — engineered because there is no foundation or justification 
for the opposition which* he has been leading with great ability. The 
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real test is this ; does the House believe in the commercialisation of railways ? 
If it does not, I will not ask it to support this proposition. But, Sir, 
Members of the House who believe in commercialisation will, 1 trust, 
allow the Agent the fullest liberty to keep and to control his accounts 
from day to day ; he would be further controlled by the Financial Com- 
missioner in consultation with the Standing Finance Committee, and 
the House’s control at the top remains absolutely untouched. As I 
said before, not even an allowance can be granted to an employee by the 
Agent without Mr. Sim’s consent, and therefore the argument of the 
so-called independence of the Agent from Mr. Sim, i.a., from the Financial 
Commissioner, is absolutely unfounded. 

One word more and I have done. It is unfortunate that the system 
of Government to-day is such as to arouse our suspicion in their bona fides. 
This is the greatest difficulty and it is because Government as constituted 
to-day excite our suspicion, that even w^hen they do a, good thing the 
suspicion continues. That is the real reason of the opposition to this 
motion ; but the proposed change in the system of accounts and audit 
exists in Belgium which is a self-governing country, where there is no 
bureaucratic system and where separation of railway finance has been 
carried out under a, Statute and audit is being done exactly as is pro- 
posed in this Resolution. And what is being done in independent 
countries is certainly the right thing to do in this country ; why object 
to a good thing simply because it is being achieved through a machinery 
of which we are suspicious.' (An Honourable Member : ‘‘ We have not 
got self-government.”) Will you reject a good thing and be better oS 
because we have not got self-government ? 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy : Mr. Jamnadas Mehta has got self-government ! 

Mr. Jamnadas M, Mehta : This irrelevant interruption will not pre- 
vent me from driving my whole-hearted support to this motion because I 
feel that Mr. Neosry and those who have engineered this opposition are 
absolutely innocent of the great merit of this proposition, and I further 
say that they have not cared to understand this question from the railway 
point of view. 

Mr. K. C. Neogy : From Mr. Jamnadas ’s point of view. 

Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta : You can go on interrupting me, but you 
will not deter me for a single moment from supporting this proposition. 

Mr. President : The Honourable Member has exceeded his time. 

Mr, Jamnadas M. Mehta : The fault, as you will have observed, 
Sir. is not mine, but if you will permit me, I will wind up with one 
sentence. If the House wants to accept the position that railway finance 
should remain separate from the general finances, that the railways 
should be commercinlipcd and that the State management of railways 
must be a success and not a failure, then, Sir, they haye got no alter- 
native but to try this experiment and watch the results until we can 
pronounce a final judsrment on the scheme which is before the House. 
I have great pleasure in supporting the Resolution. 

Dr. K. G. Lohokare : The amendment that I have given notice of 
runs as follows : 

** That in clause (a) for all the words begrinningr with the words ' On each railway 
system ’ to the end of the clause the following be substituted : 

' On each railway system, the head of the accounting staff Vill be directly under 
the orders of the Financial Commissioner 
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Mr. President : Does the Honourable Member move the amendment 
as it stands ? 

Dr. K. 6, Lohokare : No, I am just coming to it. 

Mr. President : I understand that Mr. Sim and the Honourable 
Member have agreed that the amendment should be in a modified form 
and the Government are prepared to accept it. If that is so, the Honour- 
able Member may straight off move the amendment in that modified 
form agreed upon. 

Dr. K. G. Lohokare ; The amendment thus modified would run as 
follows : 

' On. each railway system the accounting staff will be under the orders of the 
Financial Commissioner of Railways for the purpose of appointment, transfer, promo- 
tion, etc.’.’’ 

That is the corrected amendment. 

Mr. President : Promotions, transfers, etc. That is the wording. 

Dr. K. G. Lohokare : Yes, Sir. That is the amendment in the modi- 
fied form and agreed to by the Financial Commissioner of Railways. I 
need not explain these things in detail since my Honourable friend has 
already accepted the principle and all my Honourable friends know that 
this is desirable in the interests of the separation of the accounts and 
a^udit. 1 commend the amendment to the acceptance of the House. 

Mr. President : Amendm^ent moved : 

“ That in clause (a) far all the words beginning with the words ^ On each 
railway system ^ to the end of the clause the follo'^vhig be substituted : 

^ On each railway system the accounting staff will be under the orders of the 
Financial Commissioner of Railways for the purpose of appointments, promotions, 
transfers, etc. 

The question is that that amendment be made. 

The motion was adopted. 

Mr. M. K. Acharya : Sir, I beg also to move a small amendment : 
That at the end of clause (a) the following be inserted : 

—I will read the amendment as suggested to me by the Financial Commis- 
sioner of Railways ; it runs as follows — 

‘ reporting, however, to the Finaneiar Commissioner any differences of opinion 
which may arise from time to time between himself and the Agent. Such differences 
opinion shall, in due course, be made available for inspection by the Standing 
Finance Committee for Railways \ 

. Mr. G. 6. Sim (Financial Commissioner, Railways) : I willingly 
accept this amendment because it carries out the intentions of the Standing 
Finance Committee. When Mr. Acharya showed me his amendment first, 
I pointed out to^ him that there are a very large number of cases where 
differences of opinion arise between an Agent and the financial authorities 
regarding small matters such as the amount of pension or leave a in an 
is entitled to, the amount of gratuity, that is payable to a man and cases 
of that kind. I do not consider that the Standing Finance Committee 
would care to be flooded with these petty cases. If Honourable Members 

i proceedings of the Standing Finance Committee they 

Will find that, at the Instance of Mi\ Rama Aiyangar, I agreed that all 
general instructions circulated to all the chief acco\inting officers in oui 
railways should be placed before the Standing Finance Committee. 

Sir Purskotamdas Thakurdas : That is in regard to (g). Wha^ 
about {h) on page"? ? You agreed to (g) and said that you will consider 
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Mr. G. G. Sim : That is rather a different matter. ' Mr. Eama 
Aiyangar raised the question of -whether the Standing Finance Committee 
should not take the place of the Public Accounts Committee in regard 
to certain functions, a suggestion -which caiinoi be immediately settled. 
But as regards this amendment the position is simply this. I do not want 
to flood the Standing Finance Committee witii ail these small eases. I 
do not think they want to see them. But I shall place, I have agreed to 
place, before them ail these general questions — any case where an Agent 
and a Chief Auditor differ on an important principle would naturally be 
the subject of a, general letter to all the different railways and that, Sir, 
will cover all big questions. But in order to cover any other eases which 
would not be covered by general letters, I suggest that we should pass 
the amendment in this form, that the papers should be made available for 
inspection by any member of the Standing Finance Committee. I am 
quite agreeable to placing before them any cases v/hieh the Finance Com- 
mittee consider suitable ; only I do not Ihinli they want their proceedings 
flooded out with these small eases. 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas : I understand from the Honourable 
Mr. Sim that he would be quite prepared to put such details before the 
Standing Finance Committee as they might desire. 

Mr. G. G^Sim : Y es, it will be for the Standing Finance Committee 
to settle what eases they wish to look at. 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas : And you agree to abide by the de- 
cision of the Standing Finance Committee ! 

Mr. G. G. Sim : Yes, Sir. 

Mr. President : Amendment moved : 


That at the end of clause (a) the following be inserted : 

^ reporting, however, to the Financial Commissioner any differences of opinion 
that may arise from time to time between himself and the Agent. Such differencejg shall 
in due course be made available for inspection by the Standing Finance Committee for 
Railways \ 

The question is that that amendment be made. 

The motion was adopted. 

Mr. President : The question is : 

That the Resolution,* as amended, be accepted.^’ 


* ^ ^ This Assembly recommends to the Governor General in Council that with a 
view to improving the system of audit and accounting on railways, a reorganisation 
in the direction stated below be introduced forth\\ilu as an experimental measure on the 
East Indian Railway : 

(a) The Auditor General shall in future be responsible for audit alone. He 
should no longer be required to maintain the accounis of the railways or 
. to control their accounts staff. Such control should pass, not to the 
Railway Board as such, but to the Financial Commissioner of Railways. 
On each railway system the accounting staff will be under the orders of 
the Financial Commissioner of Railways for the purpose of appointments 
promotions, transfers, etc., reporting, however, to the Financial Commis- 
sioner any differences that may arise from time to time between himself 
and the Agent. Such differences shall in clue course be made available 
for inspection by the Standing Finance Committee for Railways. 

The accounts staff under the Financial Commissioner of Railways shall 
perform duties practically identical with those hitherto undertaken on 
State-worked railways by the accounts and audit staff under the Auditor 
General. Where the latter exercised an audit propeny so eaffed, the new 
agency wiJ conduct an ^ internal check ’ j but the nature and extent 
of the scrutiny will be approximately the same in boih cases. 

The Auditor General shall, in order to enable him to fulfil his statutory 
S i provided with a sufficient staff to make a satisfactory 

audit of the work of the accounts offices.^’ ^ 

The motion was adopted by 67 votes against 14. 


( 6 ) 


(c) 
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Demands for supplementary grants. 

Tuesday y 15th September 1925. 

Stamps. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett : Sir, I beg to move : 

^ ^ That a supplementary sum not exceeding Rs. 17,00,000 be granted to the Governoi' 
General in Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during 
the year ending the 31st March, 192d, in respect of ^ Stamps \ 

This sum is required for the continuance and completion of the new stamp 
factory at Nasik. The House will remember that by a small majority in 
the last Session, it reduced this vote by 17 lakhs with a view to the particu- 
lar item in question being charged against capital instead of against reve- 
nue. The Government of India have carefully looked into the position. 
Without raising the general question, I would like to draw the attention 
of the House to the position in this particular case. This factory was ac- 
tually started a year ago, and there was charged against revenue in the 
year 1924-25 a sum of, I think, 8 lal^hs. The amount required to com- 
plete it was included in the budget estimates for this year. It does not 
seem a very suitable moment to change over from revenue to capital in 
the middle of the construction of the building, and as there is no particular 
reason why we should at this moment change over from revenue to capi- 
tal, we are indisposed to find this sum out of capital, and we have decided 
to come back to the House and ask them to vote it as a charge against 
revenue. The position is that, if we have a surplus, it will be a surplus 
of 17 lakhs more, if we charged this sum to capital than if we charged it 
to revenue. If there is a surplus of 17 lakhs or more, that sum will pre- 
sumably go to reduction of debt, and so we shall be simply borrowing with 
one hand and producing debt with another. If there is a defteit, in any 
case this sum will be borrowed. So, in the middle of the year, I think it 
would probably be undesirable to make a change in this particular case. 
I do not wish to go into the general question of the desirability of charg- 
ing this particular building or buildings in general to capital. I am willing 
to admit that this is one of those eases which is fairly near the border 
line, and it was on that ^basis that the House voted that it should be charged 
to capital, having the day before come to a contrary decision in regard 
to buildings included in the salt vote. But I am quite willing to admit 
that this is somewhat nearer the border line than other cases. It is how- 
ever a building which is being put up for administrative purposes, and 
the rule that we have hitherto followed is that buildings for administrative 
purposes should be charged to revenue, and that we should borrow, only 
for purposes of what is really reproductive capital expenditure such as 
Irrigation, Railways, etc. 

Sir Ptirshotamdas Thakurdas : I am afraid, Sir, I must oppose this 
motion, and I wish that the Honourable the Finance Member would hot 
press this to a division. There is no reason adduced by him as to why 
the Assembly should change the opinion which it recorded after what I 
consider to be a very fuU discussion of this subject last March. The only 
ground advanced by the Honourable the Finance Member is that a sum 
of 8 lakhs and odd has already been debited to revenue in connection with 
this building, and therefore this second instalment of 17 lakhs should be 
allowed to be so debited. May I ask him. Sir, if the total cost of the 
buildings is not — X am speaking from memory — approximately 50 lakhs ! 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett : These two sums, 17 lakhs and 
about 8 lakhs are the total. 
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Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas : With the machiaery it comes to about 

50 laklis. 

{An Honourable Member : It is about 50 lakhs.) 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas *. One Honourable friend on my right 
says it is about 50 lakhs. But whatever the amount may be, as far as we 
are concerned, it is certainly not going to end wdth these 17 lakhs. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett : Yes, it ends for this year. 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas *. With the machinery included ? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett : I do not think that anybody has 
ever raised that question at all. 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas : Would you charge the machinery to 
capital and buildings to revenue f 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett : Machinery is always charged 
to revenue. 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas : What is the difference ? This, Sir, 
is not a building for administrative purposes. This is a building put up 
for a department which, we are told, is going to be run on a commercial 
basis. Why charge either the machinery or the building to revenue 
account? I feel, Sir, that the Assembly would be maldng a great mistake 
in complying with the Honourable Member's suggestion at this stage even, 
and 1 suggest it to my Honourable friend that the right course would be to 
debit the 8 lakhs 53 thousand also to the capital account, so that we may 
know exactly how far the estimates on which this scheme has been based 
turn out to be correct. I do not think I need say anything more. No fresh 
reason has been adduced by the Finance Member as to why the Assembly 
should change its previous verdict and I am afraid the Finance Member's 
is a very wrong policy. The Finance Member said, Sir, that in March last 
the Assembly turned down this demand of 17 lakhs after having voted for 
some buildings, etc., in connection with salt wmrks. I am sure that he 
will agree very readily that the two questions are very wide apart, in 
connection with the Salt Department, the works may not be good enough 
even for some years. They have to be renewed at short intervals and are 
liable to be washed out. In the ease before us to-day we are putting up a 
suLstantial building and the whole thing was reported by the Standing 
Finance Committee to be an absolutely commercial proposition, and I think' 
that if ever there 'was a case in which the Assembly should insist that the 
cost should be debited to capital, it is in this case. This demand of 17 lakhs 
^ may w^ell be turned down and the Finance Member should debit the first 
8 lakhs also to capital, so that we may have our capital account for this 
part of the Government's enterprise accurate. I oppose the motion. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett : Sir, I do not know what it is 
to which Mr. Rangaswami Iyengar objects, but he is very clever at finding 
objections. This vote w^as, as I said, rejected by the House last March. 
The Government of India had the option of restoration. They did not 
restore it. Does he object to that f 

Mr. A. Eangaswami Iyengar.* Yes, they did not restore it, but they 
come to the House again to get it to reverse its own decision when the 
time seemed favourable to the Government. 

Ii4DPI 
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The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett : That was the Honourable Mem- 
ber’s first objection, Xhat we did not use our powers to restore this grant, 
but that, instead, we come back to the House and give them an opportunity 
to discuss the thing again. The building is in course of construction. We 
had three alternatives. One was to restore the grant and to continue the 
building. The other was to accept the decision of the House and charge 
to capital. But even in that ease we had no authority from the House 
because nothing had been voted. We should have had to come back to the 
House and bring forward a supplementary grant for the charge to capi- 
tal. But in the meanwhile we should have had to go on with the building. 
What we have done is that, in view of the fact that the House did not want 
the building to stop, which was the net effect of its vote, we have given 
it a further opportunity of restoring the grant. 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas ; I think the Government would not 
have correctly understood the speeches that were made then. We wanted 
the expenditure to be out of capital. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett : Certainly, but we were still 
without any formal authority from the House to spend the money. We 
have therefore come back to the House to ask them to reconsider their 
decision. I do not deny that. That is the one purpose of our coming back. 
I do not know why Mr. Bangaswami Iyengar should object to our giving 
the House an opportunity to reconsider their decision. He says that we 
are doing it at an opportunity which is favourable to us. This item on the 
agenda has been on the agenda since I think last Thursday. We are still 
dealing with last Thursday’s agenda and I think it would have been very 
clever of the Government if they had managed to keep the House with a 
majority all the time to secure that when this particular item happened to 
come on for decision the Government should be able to carry it their way. 
We have come before the House perfectly plainly and put before them this 
proposal. I was careful, when I got up, to ask the House to take this deci- 
sion on practical grounds, that whatever our view on its merits may be as 
regards the desirability of charging this to capital or not, we should in this 
case charge it to revenue, because it was started under revenue, and because 
the only effect of charging it to capital would be a purely book-keeping one, 
except that we should have to include next year a sum for amortisation of 
this charge. If the House wish me to discuss the whole question on its 
merits at this time I am perfectly willing to do so. I still hold the view, 
and I wish to give an opportunity to the House to hold the view, that this 
building ought to be charged to revenue. I was rather interested to get 
put into my hands the other day a report by the Commissioner General 
of the League of Nations for Hungary who is representing the League of 
Nations in the business of reconstruction and I came across this passage : 

It is noticeable that the Post, Telegraphs, and Telephones have adopted the 
sound principle of including in their budget items for capital outlay. The management 
of the Posts, Telegraphs and Telephones is to be congratulated on having included in 
it all its capital exepnditure and meeting the expenditure from its own receipts. ^ ’ 

There is much to be said on both sides on the general question as to whether 
or not you should charge such an item to capital. I deliberately did not 
raise that question now. I asked the House to come to a decision on 
nothing else except that, for practical reasons, it is advisable that this 
charge should continue to be charged to revenue and I submit that they 
should, in view of the explanation, pass this vote and not raise the general 
feue. ♦ 
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*Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Chetty : May I know what would he the 
possible difficulty if this is charged to capital account and not to revenue 
account ? Why should the Finance Member take the trouble to say to the 
House that on practical grounds this should be charged to revenue ? May 
I know what would be the difficulty in charging it to capital ? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett : If I was to carry out the sug-^ 
gestion of Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas it would mean re-opening last 
year’s account which is rather a difficult thing to do. If this is charged 
to capital it would be doing what has not hitherto been done and the offiy 
practical effect would be, if it has any practical effect at all, that the 1926-27 
estimate would be increased by a sum of approximately two lakhs, repre- 
senting amortisation on this charge. 

*Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Chetty : Sir, the fact that 8 lakhs which has 
already been spent on this has been charged to revenue is not a very serious 
objection to including this item now in the capital portion, for this reason 
that there is still 15 lakhs of rupees to be spent in the purchase of paper, 
etc., which I suppose might be spent either during the course of next year 
or the year following. Now, Sir Purshotamdas suggested that 8 lakhs 
out oi! this might be transferred to capital account. The whole of the 
money that is to be spent would then appear in the capital account and we 
would know exactly how things stand. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett : If the Government do make an 
adjustment I think they ought to do it in a straightforward manner and 
not arrive at it in a round-about way which would amount almost to 
misappropriation in form though not in intention. I said the Government 
asked the House for practical reasons not to press the charging of it to 
capital. I am quite prepared, if the House so desire, to defend the case 
on principle, but I do not now put the case on financial grounds of prin- 
ciple. 

Mr. President : The question is : 

** That a supplementary sum not exceeding Es. 17,00,000 be granted to the 
Governor General in Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment 
during the year ending the 31st March, 1926, in respect of * Stamps 

The motion was negatived by 42 votes against 38. 
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Thursday, 17th Septemier 1925. 

DEMANDS POE SUPPLEMENTARY GRANTS. 

Capital Outlay on Secueitt Printing Press not charged to Revenue. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett (Finance Member) : Sir, I beg 
to move : 

That a supplementary sum not exceeding Es. 17,00,000 be granted to the 
Governor General in Council- to defray the charges which will come in course of payment 
during the year ending the 31st day of March, 1926, in respect of ' Capital outlay on 
Security Printing Press not charged to Eeveniie ^ ^ ’ 

There is no need for me to explain to the House the circumstances in vrhich 
this estimate is introduced. The Government of India have taken into 
careful consideration the views expressed in this House two days ago. 
They understand that those, views were intended not to challenge the 
princi])le that departmental buildings should normally be charged against 
revenue and borrowing should take place only for purposes that are 
strictly reproductive, but that the view of the House was that this case is 
one of a building which should be regarded as being for reproductive pur- 
poses. That, I think, was the view actually expressed by some of those 
who opposed the motion for a supplementary grant when it was proposed 
to charge it to revenue. The Government attach very great importance 
to that principle and they desire it to be understood that, in accepting the 
view of the House in this particular matter, they are simply accepting 
the view that this case is one which can be regarded as the case of a buildifig 
which is for reproductive purposes, and the general principle that buildings 
for departmental purposes should be charged to revenue is not infringed. 

Sir, I beg to move. 

Mr. Devaki Prasad Sinha (Chota Nagpur Division : Non-Muham- 
madan) : Sir, may I ask if it indicates a change in the policy of the 
Department presided over by my Honourable friend, showing that, so far 
as revenue-earning departments are concerned, buildings will be charged 
to capital now ? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett : I have already specifically 
stated that it does not. 

*Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas (Indian Merchants^ Chamber : Indian 
Commerce) : I am sure. Sir,* the House will welcome this compliance by 
the Honourable the Finance Member with the opinions expressed by the 
House two days back. 

The Honourable the Finance Member made it very clear 
that this would be restricted only to departments conducted on commercial 
lines, 1 understood. Is that correct ? 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett : I did not go beyond this parti- 
cular case, 

*Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas : Even if fhere is no inference to be 
drawn from this and if this is not to create a precedent, all the same 
I need not quarrel with it. We can apply it to each case as it comes up. 
But, 1 thought this principle would be applied to every department which 

* Speech not corrected by the Honourable Member. 
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was conducted on commercial lines by the Government of India, and I do 
hope, now that the Post and Telegraphs Department is being put on 
commercial lines, the buildings there will also be charged to capital. But 
if the Honourable the Finance Member is not prepared to agree to this, 
I do not think we need follow up the question at all. I wish to express the 
appreciation of the House of the ready manner in which the Honourable 
the Finance Member has seen his way to comply with the opinions of the 
House expressed two days back. 

Mr, Jamnadas M. Mehta (Bombay Northern Division : Non- 
Muhammadan Rural) : Sir, I also welcome this compliance on the part of 
Government with the declared vdshes of the Assembly and if it is not to 
be logically followed up, I hope, that in the next Session Government will at 
least investigate this question with the help of the Assembly and come to 
a decision thereon. I know Government are not prepared to commit them- 
selves at this ^tage to any definite line of action but the Honoura])Ie the 
Finance Member is aware that the House has strong views on this matter. 
The beginning made to-day is good, but let us have something more than a 
mere isolated case, the differences do not begin and end merely with this 
Security Printing Press. They are vital and they relate to various things 
not merely in this matter hut in railway matters as well as in other depart- 
ments. The question as to what should be charged to capital and w^hat 
should be charged to revenue has been a matter of keen controversy and 
the House feels and the country feels that the complaint of the Inchcape 
Ck)mmittce — T think it was — ^that capital is getting undue relief is not 
merely confined to railways but it extends to other departments of Gov- 
ernment also. And a comprehensive inquiry should be undertaken v/hich 
will settle once for all what should be charged to capital and what should be 
charged to rovenne, so that the present generation will not be compelled 
to hear the burden which posterity should bear ; the matter should be 
taken up next Session, thoroughly investigated and a permanent settlement 
found. I hope, Sir, the Honourable the Finance Member will at least agree 
to that. In that case only will I agree that he has given proof of having 
a heart. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett : Sir, I have only to say that I 
disagree entirely with Mr. Jamnadas Mehta and I have already said so, 
Sir. 

Mr. President : The question is : 

That a supplementary sum not exceeding Rs. 17,00,000 be granted to the Governor 
General in Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during 
the year ending the 31st day of March, 1926, in respect of ' Capital outlay on Security 
Printing Press not charged to Revenue \ 

The motion was adopted. 
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Thursday, 27th August 1925. 

THE CONTEMPT OP COUETS BILL. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman (Home Member) : Sir, 
I move: 

** That the Bill to define and limit the powers of certain Courts in punishinj^ 
contempt of eourts he referred to a Select Committee consisting of Mr. H. Tonkinson, 
Mr. L. Graham, Sir P. S. Sivaswamy Aiyer, Khan Bahadur Maulvi Ghulam Bari, 
Colonei Sir Henry Stanyon, Diwan Bahadur T. Mr. A. Bangaswami 

Iyengar, Mr. K. 0. Keogy, Mr. N. M, Dumasia, Sir Gour, Mr. S. 0. Ghoso 

and myself, and that the number of members whose presence shall be necessary to 
constitute a meeting of the Committee shall be six. ’ ^ 

Sardar V. N. Mutalik (Gujarat and Deccan Sardars and Inanidars: 
Landholders) : May I suggest the addition of the name of Mr. N. C. 
Kelkar 1 Sir. 

^ The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman: Certainly, I have no 
objection. 

Sir, I introduced at the last Session of this House a Bill the object 
of which was to deal with the question of contempt of court. Now that 
Bill has been circulated to Local Governments and the opinions received 
are before the House. I would preface my remarks by saying that these 
opinions undoubtedly criticise with considerable cogency certain details 
of the Bill; but I think I am justified in claiming that the majority of 
them support the main principles of the Bill ; and this being a motion for 
reference to a Select Committee, all that I am concerned to defend at this 
present moment are the principles of the Bill. I ask the House to affirm 
those principles. The question therefore arises, what are in effect the 
principles laid down by the Bill ? They are three. 

In the first place the Bill confers certain powers on the Courts speci- 
fied in the Schedule, and you will observe that those Courts are the highest 
Courts in the local areas concerned, they are the High Courts where there 
are High Courts and they are the Courts of the Judicial Commissioners 
where there are no High Courts. Those powers, T wish to emphasize at 
this stage, are conferred on the highest Courts of the local areas concerned. 
The powers which we desire to confer, to put it very. briefly and in no 
technical language, are the powers possessed by the High Court in England 
in respect of contempt. They are powders which undoubtedly exist in 
the case of the chartered High Courts, and they are powers which we think 
ought to exist in the case of those Courts which are not chartered High 
Courts. The second principle of the . Bill is that it enables those Courts 
specified in the Schedule to protect the Courts subordinate to them. The 
third point of principle is that the Bill restricts, not the jurisdiction of the 
High Court in contempt, or at least it is not the intention of the Bill that 
it should so restrict the jurisdiction of the High Court in contempt, but 
the penalty which may be imposed by the High Court in case of contempt. 
It limits the High Court’s power in that direction, but it was not the 
intention of the framers of the Bill to limit the jurisdiction of the High 
Court. I mention that rather important point to-day because there has 
been opposition in certain quarters based I think on a misapprehension. 
We do not desire to clip the wings of the High Court’s jurisdiction. What 
we db wish is to limit the penalty which the High Court may impose in 
a ease of contempt. ^Now those I think can fairly be said to be the main 
principles of the Bill which I am asking you to refer to a Select Committee 
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to-day. The details of the Bill have, I am free to admit, been criticised 
in several directions by authorities whose opinions ^re in my judgment 
very well worthy of consideration. 

I will now liefer to one or two of the more important criticisms of the 
Bill because they may alfect the view of the House’ on the measure as a 
whole. Now one of the principal criticisms has been directed at the defi- 
nition of '' contempt of court I must say on reading those criticisms 
and giving them su(?h consideration as I have been able to do, that it 
does seem to me that possibly amendments are required there. I must make 
it quite clear to the House that we do not desire in any way to do more 
than confer on the Courts the same powers as the High Courts in England 
exercise at the i3resent moment. We have no desire to revive obsolete 
powers or to widen the scope of the Bill unnecessarily. There has been 
some criticism of the Bill on the ground that these powers are obsolete or 
obsolescent. That is not a fact. They are used in England, but they are not 
used frequently I think, the reason being that they are not frequently 
needed to be used. The powers are just as real as they have ever been, 
however, and they are used where it is necessary to exercise them. That 
powers of this nature must always be exercised wdth great discretion md 
caution is of course obvious. That point is met by the fact that they are 
conferred on the highest Courts of the country and only in respect of the 
Courts themselves and the protection of Courts subordinate to them. 
We do not allow application to be made by individuals for the exercise 
of these powers. The Bill provides that they shall be exercised either at 
the instance of the Crown or by the Court. Individuals will not be able 
to gratify personal animosities by using the Bill. 

Another criticism which seems to me of some weight which has been 
made on the Bill is that rigorous imprisonment is a penalty allowed there- 
under. There I think we went too far. I think the imprisonment should 
be merely simple, and I agree myself with the criticisms which have been 
directed against the Bill in so far as they deal with that question. Another 
important point on which the Bill has been criticised is the fact that no pro- 
cedure has been laid down in the Bill. Well, that is perfectly true. 
Clause 4 does not lay down a procedure, and I think there again what the 
critics of the Bill say is worthy of consideration. It is perfectly open to the 
Select Committee, if the House accepts this proposal, to insert a procedure. 
They could do that either referentially or, if they thought fit, by actually 
stating the procedure. Those are the main points which seem to me to 
deserve attention in the opinions which we have received. 

There is one other point that I should like to mention at this stage, 
because it may save time if I do so. I observe that one of the Judges 
of the Patna Court apparently doubts the power of this Legislature to 
restrict the power of the High Court in contempt. I think the House will 
agree that there is no real foundation for such a contention. The High 
Courts are established under section 106 of the Government of India Act. 
They are Courts of record in virtue of that section. If Honourable Mem- 
bers will refer to section 106 and will then turn to the 5th Schedule to 
the Government of India Act, they will see that that Schedule specified 
the provisions of the Act which may be repealed or altered by the Indian 
Legislature and they will find that the second entry in Uiat Schedule refers 
to section 106. So I do not think, should the House so desire, there can 
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be any doubt as to the legal power of the House to make such a restriction 
on the powers of the- High Court. It might be wise to insert in the Bill 
some saving clause providing that the existing jurisdiction of the High 
Court in contempt should not be affected by the Bill. I think several of 
the High Courts have taken that point and it is certainly very well worthy 
of the consideration of the Select Committee, if the Bill ever goes to that 
body. I think I am justified in saying that this Bill is a serious attempt 
to deal with an admitted need in a rather novel fashion, namely, by mak- 
ing the High Courts the guardians themselves of the subordinate Courts. 

I trust the House will give the Bill and my motion very careful consider- 
ation. I think I am justified in claiming that the bulk of the opinions we 
have received from authoritative sources support the main principles 
of the Bill and though I admit — and admit quite freely— that the Bill will 
require considerable amendment in Select Committee, I submit to the 
House that it will be well advised to allow that reference. 

Sir, I move that the Bill be referred to the Select Committee. 

Mr. Rangaswami Iyengar ( Tan j ore cum Trichinopoly : Non Muham- 
madan Rural) : Sir, when this Bill was introduced into this House, the 
situatiori at (hat time in connection wuth the budget was such and the 
general ideas which the Party to which I have the honour to belong accept- 
ed at that time were such, that we decided not to oppose the mere motion 
for leave. That did not by any means imply. Sir, that we either accepted 
the principle or the necessity for this Bill and therefore when we had 
the opportunity to peruse the contents of this Bill,'w^e found, Sir, that 
the Bill was absolutely objectionable and therefore this Bill ought to 
be rejected by this House. The motion now made. Sir, gives us the oppor- 
tunity to do so and also at the same time, fortunately, the opportunity 
to know the opinions which have been expressed on this Bill by the country 
as well as by the Courts which have been affected by this Bill. My Honour- 
able friend the Home Member very properly admitted that the opinions 
that have been received contained criticisms in- detail and in profusion, 
if I may say so, on the several provisions of the Bill but he said that the 
main principle of the Bill has been generally accepted. Although I agree 
that many Governments have said in general terms that a Bill of this 
kind may be useful, I think if you examine the criticisms that have been 
made, you will find, Sir, that there is not one single provision of this 
Bill which may be considered to have been generally accepted. ’ There are 
Governments and High Courts which have taken exception to section 2, 
there are Governments and High Courts which have taken exception to 
sections 3 and 4, with the result that there is nothing left dn the 
Bill upon which you can say that these Courts and these Governments are 
unanimous. At the same time. Sir, you will have noticed that among the 
representations made by the public, by the Bar Associations and by the 
Press, which is vitally interested in this matter, there has been a un- 
animous chorus of utter disapproval of the provisions of this Bill and 
the strongest objection to allowing this Assembly to legislate on a matter 
which is more or less obsolete. 

Sir, the jurisdiction in contempt of High Courts in England from 
which the jurisdiction in contempt of ^High Courts in this country has been 
derived, is one which arose during the days of the Star Chamber in Eng- 
land That jurisdiction. Sir, pertained to the Courts in England and it 
survWed notwithstanding the attempts to place the administration of 
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justice on a thoroughly impartial footing. The nature of this jurisdiction, 
Sir, you will notice, is one which gives the person accusing the power to 
try the accused and to punish him summarily without the usual form of 
judicial procedure or a full trial. That is a power, Sir, which was con- 
sidered to be inhereiit in the King and in the King ^s Courts which derived 
their jurisdiction from the King. Whatever might be the historical value 
of that position, Sir, so far as modern notions of judicial administration and 
jurisprudence are concerned, such a power is totally repugnant to all 
ideas of justice and fair trial. Sir, among the opinions that have been 
received will be found opinions which point out that the state of things 
in America is much better in this respect than even in England. In 
- America, Sir, the idea that a man can be punished for contempts of Courts 
committed by making observations upon judges or trials after they have 
terminated, the power claimed to try and punish him by way of ccutempt, 
is a, right which is opposed to the Declaration of Independence and is 
therefore a power which has been considered to be beyond the jurisdiction 
of those Courts. Therefore, Sir, I put it to the House that it should sum- 
marily reject any proposal which provides for the denial to the meanest 
subject in this country of the right of a full and fair trial upon evidence 
duly recorded under the ordinary forms of procedure. 

Sir, I do not mean to say that the law of contempt has absolutely 
no place in this country. The law of contempt has three aspects. 
There is first the law of contempt which is intended to protect the due 
and impartial administration of justice. So far as this is concerned, 
there are two ways in which this is dealt with. In the first place, people 
should not be permitted to introduce an atmosphere of pre- 
judice, to prejudice the decision of points in dispute or adjudication before 
. Courts, by making comments during the actual pendency of trials or 
causes and thereby of attempting to pervert the mind of the jury or the 
judge as the case may be, and interfering with the even and impartial 
administration of justice. Secondly, Sir, people should not commit con- 
tempts in respect of orders made by courts upon clients or witnesses. 
Disobedience of these is technically called contempt, but is really a viola- 
tion of the law. So far as that is concerned, Sir, so far as the protection 
needed for securing the due administration of justice in particular ease? 
under trial in Courts is concerned, that law is left unaffected by this Bill 
and I need not make any observations thereon. But, Sir, when we come to 
the question of so-called contempts in its other two aspects that which is 
sought to be imposed on comments on judges or Courts when the trial is 
over and on comments in respect of Courts or Judges personally or in 
respect of matters not necessarily “under adjudication,- the words of this 
section are sweeping : 

Whoever, by words either spoken or written or by signs or by visible representa- 
tion or otherwise, interferes with or obstructs or attempts to interfere with or obstruct 
the administration of justice in, or brings or attempts to bring into contempt, or lowers 
or attempts to lower the authority of, a Court specified in the Schedule or a Court 
subordinate thereto 

and the offender is punishable with rigorous imprisonment, ete. 

Sir, it has been the accepted principle followed by Judges in England, 
whatever might be the antiquity of this jurisdiction, that once a case is 
’ decided, the Judge who decided it is given over to criticism and criticisms, 
however severe or unjust, passed upon such Judges Sre not liable to the 
L4DPI 
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jurisdiction in contempt of those Judges. That is what the established 
decisions prove. In the next place, Sir, if comments are made which are of 
the, nature of a libel, the Judge concerned has his ordinary remedy by 
,way of proceeding’ for misdemeanour under the common law or under our 
-own procedure in this country. There is no reason why a Judge w^ho has 
‘heen libelled should be placed in an exceptional position from that of other 
dignitaries or even the meanest citizen of the land.. He has got his 
remedies in the ordinary course. Why should that right be taken away 
from the accused and why should he be summarily tried without the 
ordinary forms and the protection of tribunals. Therefore,, Sir, this 
proposition has been well established in England and I submit that this 
Bill in purporting to reintroduce the same principle into this country is 
in reality creating an entirely new offence, an offence, which so far as High 
Courts are concerned, has never been exercised in England or in India in 
recent times. 

Thirdly, Sir, the question arises as regards the rights- of the High 
Courts to punish people for contempt of courts subordinate to these High 
Courts. We have been told that there has been a conflict of decisions in 
this matter. I submit, Sir, that I am not going to enter into the question 
of this conflict of case-law. So far as that i^ concerned, the Government 
may or may not have other ways of dealing with it. But I can confidently 
say that this Bill is not the way of doing it. If that is all that is required, 
the duty of the Government is to withdraw this Bill altogether and frame 
another Bill merely to declare the law in respect of the jurisdiction of 
High Courts. But, Sir, I take a different ground altogether. I submit 
that the jurisdiction of the High Courts to punish by summary process 
contempts of subordinate courts for comments not pendente lUe is obsolete 
•'in England and is not recognised in other civilized countries. So tar as 
the subordinate courts are concerned, I submit that if a subordinate court 
'feels scandalized or libelled it should follow the procedure which is pursued 
by every other man who has been libelled or maligned. I do not think 
that it can have any higher rights than the other people possess. All the 
rights that a Judge can and need possess are the rights which are necessary 
to secure that in the cases actually before him the trial is not prejudiced 
fby any wrongful act on the part of those outside the trial. So far as 
that is concerned, , the present law has been amply sufficient and it has 
mot been contended that that law requires amendment. 

.Sir, I do not wish to take up the time of the House. The last thing 
that I desire to urge is that not only are libels or other offences which 
actual!}" come within sections of the Indian Penal Code made punishable by 
this summary process, but also new offences are created by section 2 which 
are of the most dangerous character. I will again read the section and I 
would ask the House whether it is right that the pettiest officer, who may 
be called a judicial. officer in this country, should take it upon himself 
immediately there is anything upon which he feels his dignity wounded 
or his prestige affected, to set these contempt proceedings in motion against 
people who may have made bona fide. 

Mr. H. Tonkinson (Home Department : Nominated Official) ; May 
I ask the Honourable Member in what manner under this Bill these courts 
are enabled to set this law in motion as has been just stated by my Honour- 
able friends 
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Mr. A. Eangaswami Iyengar : The definition o£ contempt under 

section 2 is : • . 

^ ^ Whoever, by words either spoken or written or by signs or by visible representa- 
tion or otherwise, interferes with or obstructs or attempts to interfere with or obstruct 
the administration of justice in, or brings or attempts to bring into contempt, or lowers 
or attempts to lower the authority of, a Ooiirt specified in the Schedule or a Court 
subordinate thereto, is said to commit contempt of court. ’ ^ 

And the person may be punished by imprisonment or fine, and for that 
offence proceedings have to be commenced by the High Court on complaint 
of this man — 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman : S'lio mofu ? 

Mr A. Eangaswami Iyengar : I shall modify it — that the Magistrate 
should move the Crown and immediately set the summary law in motion. 
That is purely technical. (Laughter.) Sir, this authority and prestige 
has been one of the worst evils whieh we subjects of His Majesty in India, 
have t(y,faee. We know that this authority of the Government and ot 
its officials in this country is the one thing that stands in the way of the 
realis^ion of our aspirations. If magistrates and subordinate officers are 
going to say that their authority is lowered by comments or statements 
made by litigants or press people, and if the law is to be set in motion for 
that purpose, and if that is to be made an offence punishable with rigorous 
imprisonment and fine of such a high amount as Es. 1,000, and if people 
are going to be punished in that way, I say, Sir, the liberties of the subject 
are in great peril. I object therefore to this Bill because it seriously 
interferes with our rights of freedom of speech and of freedom to comment 
upon public proceedings. The right of free speech and public? comment are^ 
the most effective protection in this country where we have no self-gov- 
ernment, where we have no responsible government through whieh we- 
can attempt to rectify these things. They are the only remaining remedies 
in our hands to see that the fountains of justice are not polluted’ and that 
magistrates do not take upon themselves autocratic powers, that the magis- 
trates do not constitute themselves big Nawabs who may feel wounded on 
the slightest pretext. We do not want this right to be interfered’ with in 
this country, and it is most perilous that subordinate courts, as they are 
called, should be able to move the Crovn to take proceedings against people 
whenever they feel that their authority or dignity is touched, and that 
they should come down upon these honest people with condign punishment, 
Sii-, this is a most objectionable Bill, and I oppose it. 

Mr. E. H, Ashworth (United Provinces : Nominated Official) : Sir, I 
am afraid I have not entirely understood the speech of the last speaker. 
It appears to me that he contended this Bill is going to make punishable 
criticisms of the conduct of cases and decisions after they are complete and 
over. I can find nothing whatever to show that this Bill will lead to any 
such result. I think the Home Member will agree that this Bill will 
not in any way alter the power of newspapers to criticise a case when it 
is complete. The object of this Bill is to define the powers of the Courts.. 
That is one object. There has been some doubt whether the chartered 
Courts have the power to look into eases of contempt against theii’ ^subordi- 
nate courts. The matter is rather an academic one, but briefly the position 
is this. ^ The chartei'ed High Courts have got the powers of a Court of 
Eecord in England. One Court of Record called the King’s Bench has this 
power— 
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Sir Hari Singh Gour : Not as a court of record. 

Mr. E* H. Ashworth : There are two views, but I will not go into 
this matter as it is a somewhat dilBcult one, and I think this House will 
agree that the power of the chartered Courts should be declared, and it 
has been declared by this Bill, 

There is a still more important point. This House will scarcely agree 
that chartered High Courts should have those powers and not other High 
Courts. If they are necessary in the case of chartered High Courts I 
* think every])ody will agree they are necessary in the case of the High 
Courts established by this Legislature and not by charter. It is absolutely 
necessary unless you do away with the powers of the chartered High 
Courts which they have had from the earliest days of their existence and 
which I find no one has proposed to do away with — ^it is absolutely neces- 
sary that tie other High Courts should have those powers. How are you 
going to do it ? This Bill proposes a way to do it and the way the Bill 
proposes to do it is as far as possible to reproduce for the non-chartered 
High Courts the powers that the chartered High Courts claim to have. 

I come now to the method of procedure. The alternative method of 
procedure would be apparently that some indictment or prosecution should 
be laid in a magistrate's court.' On that any editor of a newspaper might 
be called up before the magistrate’s court. Then there would be an appeal 
and the case would ultimately come before the High Court. I may say 
that if you took the opinion jQnrnalists in England they would tell you 
that they infinitely prefer the method which obtains of the matter coming 
straight up before the High Court. .1 appeal to the opinion, I heard only 
a few days ago and which I asked permission to cite, of a former President 
of the Institute of Journalists in England. He assured me the journalists 
at Home would be very loath that that procedure should be changed to 
the ordinary method of indictment. They preferred the High Court taking 
, up the matter suo moiu and summarily (hrevi manu). In the great 
majority of cases I think a warning will be given before any action is 
taken by the High Court ; but it is absolutely necessary that there should 
be a power to control improper action, not only by newspapers but by 
individuals. I notice that in England the eases are grouped under fow 
categories. They are — ^scandalous attacks upon Judges, causing obstruc- 
tion in the hearing of a case, — ^misrepesentation of pi’oceedings, — pre- 
judicing the public for and against the parties. That is a very important 
matter. We have heard this morning a ease cited in which the local 
Press created an atmosphere of prejudice against a certain accused person. 
I do not think this House will deny that ft is absolutely necessary that 
there should be a power to put a stop to such proceedings. Lastly come 
improper comments on the proceedings in a pending case. In^ this con- 
nection I would point out that there seems to be a tendency in this country 
to increase the number of. eases which may be tried by jurors and the 
number of d-istricts in which the jury system is to prevail. I certainly 
hope that any such tendency will have no success until the jury system 
has shown that it operates towards- the suppression of crime in a more 
leatisfactopr manner than it does. But if there is any such tendency, I 
Would point out that it makes it all the more necessar^^ to have some such 
mpsure as this Bill. Are you to allow the jurors in a case to have their 
minds prejudiced by what they see in their local papers f It is quite 
impossible to exp^fet a juror not to r^d an article. He takes his paper 
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and lie sees something in which he is going to be highly interested. It 
is more than human nature to expect that he will^not read it, and yet 
reading that article may prevent him being of any real use to justice in 
the administration of the case. 

There is no truth in the suggestion that this power of punishing a 
man is obsolete in England. Cases have constantly arisen in the last few 
years ; 1 have seen many cases myself and I may mention the case of R. V. 
Mahon. I am sure that other members could mention other cases. The 
courts are not slow to call to account any newspaper which they consider 
has published any improper article during the pendency of the case. The 
objections of tbue last speaker, it seems to me, could be met by an assurance 
that it is not the intention of the Bill to prevent criticism of cases which 
are finally concluded. 

Another objection raised is that it is only in veiy serious eases that any 
action is taken in England, This objection is really the same as the one 
that the law is obsolete. If the law were to be correctly stated, it is this : 
for a long time the powers of the court have been very wide ; but the 
courts do ■ not usually take notice of any comment, however improper, 
which really does not seem likely to have a serious eTect on the decision of 
eases ; that is the only sense in which you can say that the law is obsolete. 
The power has been there, but it has not been exercised. 

I notice in the opinions that some journalistic society says that the 
nomchartered Courts might very well wait until they become chartered 
High Courts in the process of time. These Courts will never become High 
Courts in small areas because a certain number of Judges — T believe I am 
right in saying at least seven — are needed to constitute a High Court. As 
for the Court with which I have been most connected — the Judicial Com- 
missioner’s Court at Lucknow, which it is rumoured will become the Chief 
Court of Oudh — that Court is unlikely ever to become a High Court, 
because, unless the boundaries within its jurisdiction are enlarged, it 
will be improbable that there can be more than five Judges for 
whom work can be found. Are we then to wait indefinitely for this neces- 
sary power ? 

It has also been said that the matter of punishing improper comments 
on proceedings might well be left to public opinion. Well, that argument 
appears to me to be capable of indefinite application. You might say of 
any crime that it should be left to public opinion. That would be small 
eatisfaetion to the party affected. The question to see is whether there 
is a real danger which has to be met by legislation, and I consider that there 
fs a real danger here. When I was acting as Judicial Commissioner of 
Oudh, I often had objections by the Courts to improper comments on pro-^ 
ceedings, calling into question their fairness. As a matter of fact it waa 
not within my power to do anything. If this Bill had been passed I do 
not suppose there would have been a single person -committed ; but the ease 
would have been met by calling' the attention of editors and individuals 
to the fact that they were laying themselves open to proceedings and that 
they would do well to be more wary in their comments. 

Mr. N. 0. Kelkar : My Honourable friend is aware that one Depart- 
ment of Government may share its responsibility with another. 

Coming to 'the Bill itself, my first point is that the Preamble and 
the Statement of Objects and. Reasons are entirely misleading, — ^not 
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perhaps the Preamble so mnch as the Statement of Objects and Reasons. 
If Government really^ wanted to do all that they want to do, they should 
have expressly said s^o in the Statement of Objects and Reasons, whick 
however, they have not done. If you look at the Preamble you will find 
it therein stated : 

Whereas doubts have arisen as to the power of a High Court of Judicature to 
punish contempts of subordinate Courts ; 

And whereas it is expedient to resolve these doubts and to define and limit the 
powers exerciseable by a High Court and other superior Courts in punishing contempts 
of Courts ; It is hereby enacted as follows. ’ ’ 

What is in the forefront of the Preamble is a desire or anxiety to 
reconcile certain conflicting judgments in the matter of contempt of 
court. But if you go into thei details of the Bill you will And that 
much more has been imported into the body of the Bill than is vouched 
for by the Preamble. The more objectionable features of the Bill appeal" 
to have been introduced, incidentally or, as it were, without any set or 
definite pui'pose. The matters introduced are certainly in excess of 
the objects which the Bill is intended to serve, judging by the Preamble 
and the! Statement of Objects and Reasons. If there was really any 
doubt as to the powers of certain superior courts to take cognizance of 
and piinish contempts of court in subordinate court, the Bill should, 
have been confined only to that purpose, in which case, a Bill of that 
character could not have been objected to by any side of this House. 
But even that was perhaps unnecessary, because, at present, ex hypothesi, 
the chartered High Courts have got that power. They have got full 
power in this matter. Whatever view one High Court may express as.- 
against another, every High Court has got complete power to do what it 
likes, and contempt of court not being a statutory matter in its essential 
stage, the High Courts may go on doing what they like. One High 
C-ourt may take cognizance of contempts committed in lower courts,, 
while another High Court may not, but the conflict would not be so' 
serious as to necessitate a Bill of this character. As I have said, if the 
Bill were, however, restricted only to a reconciliation of the conflict 
between the judgments of the dift'erent High Courts, I for one would 
not have objiected to it. The Bill, however,, seeks to do three more 
things, and those are matters which, as I have said, are being imported 
into the Bill, and which are not vouched for by the Preamble or the 
Statement of Objects and Reasons. First of all there is the definition of 
contempt of court . Of course, if you introduce a Bill to deal with 
you might very well say that you cannot ,do without a 
ctehnition. But there are definitions and definitions, and as I shall later 
on point out, the definition, to my mind, is very objectionable. Secondly 
there is an attempt to extend artificial and unjust protection to 
inferior tribunals, and the third matter that is introduced is the revival 
y enactment of an obsolete jurisdiction and the elevation of what was 
an exception into a regular rule. Mr. Ashworth has pointed out a 

statement made by Mr. Eangaswami Iyengar 
that the contempt of court jurisdiction has become obsolete in Englami. 
hlr. Chetty also has rightly pointed out that that is not whoUy the 

™ ^ar as one aspect 
of the case is concerned. Mr. Ashworth, however, contended himself 

Detore a court. I too admit that in England that jurisdiction has noi 
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yet become obsolete, and courts very often and most vigorously and 
actively exercise tbe power of punishing contempts of court, whenever 
they amount to an active obstruction in the administration of justice 
itself. ‘ But the real point of Mr. Rangaswami Iyengar, when he said 
that jurisdiction was obsolete, was that courts in England very rarel3' 
took cognisance of what is called the scandalising of courts, that is to 
say, oftering criticisms, free criticisms, even offensive criticisms upon 
cases that have passed out of the hands of the court. The need of 
statutory reconciliation of conflicting case law, it will thus be seen, has 
been disingenuously exploited as a pretext for widening the scope of 
the substantive penal law as well as its jurisdiction. All courts, inferior 
as well as superior, have at present quite ample powers to deal with 
contempts in the nature of actual obstruction to the administration of 
justice in pending eases, mark the words, in pending cases.’' The 
Penal Code provides for the punishment by inferior courts of contempts 
of court committed while the proceedings are going on. And supposing 
that there were omissions or defects in the provisions on the subject it 
would have been quite fair and right for Government to amplify the 
law specifically on the particular point, and there would have been, 
in my opinion, no objection whatever to thus amplifying the provisions 
that are already there for that particular purpose. But our real objec- 
tion is to giving protection to courts after the cases before the courts 
are decided, for, then, here as in England, they must be left and handed 
over to general public opinion for criticism. Now, it may be said that 
even after eases have been decided by courts, and when critics come 
forward to criticise judgments of courts, the critics may be so unfair 
as to commit slander or defamation of the judicial officers concerned. 
Perhaps that is true. But, for malicious defamation and undue scanda- 
lisation of judicial officers there is, I think, redress even now under the 
civil and criminal law of defamation. There is absolutely nothing to 
prevent a judicial officer from resorting to a civil court or to a crimiual 
court and filing a suit or a criminal complaint, as the case may be, for 
vindicating his own honour. These officers, I take it, know full well 
their own rights and they are also exercising them. If you look arouiiil 
the provinces you will find that Government have recently initiated a 
very vigorous policy of encouraging judicial and other officers to lodge 
complaints and civil suits against newspaper critics. In many cases, 
,as perhaps the Home Member is aware, Government have been financing 
thesB officers to defend their honour and to vindicate their character 
and even legal assistance is amply given to the judicial officers. If 
that is the case, if that cannot be denied, I do not me what necessity 
there is for giving these officers extraordinary and artificial protection 
of the character which is contemplated by the present Bill. My point 
against giving this extraordinary protection to judicial officers is that 
if you do that you take awaj?', in my opinion, the last trace of control 
in the form of wholesome criticism of the Press and the public upon 
their judicial decisions. The definition of contempt is too wide as it 
is worded. It includes matters of contempt and ridicule, even 'inherent 
or natural defects in the persons acting as judiei^ officers. Th^ wording 
is : . 

Anybody who either says certain words or does certain things with the intention 
of bringing a judicial ofdeer into contempt or the probable coSsequence of which is 
to bring the officer into contempt.’’ 
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There it is contempt* of court. But here you will see that sometimes the 
%sdx ojnolpii, puc Kimo^uoo jo yiJuripoj ,ioj AiJipqLSuocisoj; 
rather subjectively ^Yith the officer himseif than with the critic. IIow- 
ever, in cases where judicial officers have been unfairly, in their opinion, 
criticised by critics they can certainly resort to both the civil and the 
criminal law for vindicating their honour. The Bombay High Court 
has already held in one ease that the law of defamation and slander 
almost approximates to the law of contempt of court. Now, judicial 
officers have under the present law one more thing in their favour and 
it is this. In eases of contempt, the defendant does not get the benefit 
of matters of privilege which in the ease of private suits or complaints 
are available to the defendant or the accused. If judicial officers take 
proceedings under this law then the accused would not, I contend, get 
the benefit of privilege which he would ordinarily get if it were a mere 
case of defamation or slander in a civil or a criminal court. I would 
say, further, that after all both parties to this affair are human. The 
Judges are human, the critics are human. Now, if the critics are not 
to forget themselves, should it not be provided that the Judges also 
should not forget themselves ? And equally, by parity of reasoning, if 
the Judges forget themselves, the critics may also be allowed to forget 
themselves for a while. The Press of course is the fourth estate. 
The Judges form part of one estate of the. realm, the Press forms part 
of another ; and I suppose the rights and ‘obligations of one part of the 
realm may fairly be balanced against the rights and privileges of another 
constituent of the realm. And therefore my contention is that Govern- 
ment ought not to be so severe against the public press in the matter 
■of criticising judgments in eases where the proceedings are not pending 
but have been finished. 

Now on this point — of scandalizing judicial officers after trials 
before them are finished, I will just refer this House to one or two 
instances in point. Of course they are English instances and not Indian 
instances. They will show, however, that Judges sometimes forget 
-themselves in England also. Take the case of Mr. Justice MeCardie. 
The House perhaps is well acquainted with that case. In respect of 
this judicial performance of , Mr. Justice MeCardie, Mr. Massingham, 
writing in the Daily Herald, has criticised the implied censure of the 
State Secretary for India, indulged in by Mr. Justice MeCardie, as a 
quite gratuitous political opinion pronounced without evidence and 
** a judicial offence ’b I would repeat those words and ask the House 
-to say whether the High Court Judges here also may not forget them- 
aelves when performing judicial duties. Mr, Bernard Houghton writing 
in the same' paper says that “ Mr. Justice MeCardie has stated the 
common opinion of the ruling classes in Bi'itain and India which was of 
course a non-judicial act ” ; and Mr. H. G. Wells writing in the 
Westminster Gazette says that Mr. Justice MeCardie pronounced an 
extra-judicial opinion on the Dyer case and that this pronouncement was a 
lawless outbreak on the part of the Court 1 again repeat the words 
that this*pronouncement was a lawless outbreak on the part of the 
court ’b And yet the High Court in England has not thought it fit 
to stand up for ^the dignity of the court and to siimmon any of these 
entics for contempt of court. My point therefore is that the dignity of 
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a judicial court ought not to be overstressed or overstretched where the 
proceedings have already come to a finish. 

Now many Members of this House are familiar with the conduct 
of Jud^res when they sit on the Bench. Judges often behave in a way 
as if they were not amenable to any law, as if they are the incarnations 
of the King who is supposed to do no wrong. Judges abuse their 
authority and privileged position in three ways at least. They slander 
and abuse the parties, the court officers, and sometimes even pleaders 
and counsel, aU of whom have practically no protectiofii against the 
Judges. This is an abuse of their powers. Secondly, they themselves 
in their personal remarks provoke contempt or ridicule, and are then 
angry if their critics indulge in a little bit of ridicule in return. 
Thirdly, Judges are often guilty of non-judieial conduct on the Benehy 
about which I have already read out to •you one' or two passages. I 
just came across something about Justice Darling also, another great 
Judge of the London High Court, and the criticism that I am now going 
■to read to you is from another Judge of a High Court, Mr. Justice 
Beaman. In a recent issue of the Bombay Law Journal I find this : 

** The decline of the English courts may be said to have dated from the 
plebiscite appointment of Lord Darling as the inimitable Court jester. It is true that 
this unenviable notoriety went largely beyond the unfortunate recipient’s merits. Eor, 
notwithstanding the storm of public criticism with which his elevation to the Bench 
was greeted, Lord Darling was, I believe, a very good judge, but early having 
obtained the reputation of a wit, it clung malignantly to him throughout his long 
judicial career. In earlier days this would not much have mattered. But that career 
synchronised, unfortunately, with the rapid development of the sensational press. The 
public only ^ow Mr. J ustiee Darling, as reported for their delectation in the inferior 
papers. Thus mirrored, posterity, were there no other record, might be pardoned for 
thinking him a great jester rather than a great judge. No judge can be constantly 
witty, even facetious, for year after year, and while some of Lord Darling’s mots 
were pretty enough, the endless strain of being obliged to furnish the eager reporters 
and the admiring public with an inexhaustible supply, wore the quality so completely 
out of them that the reports with the stereotyped (laughter), (loud laughter), simply 
became boring.’'’ 

This is the criticism passed by an eminent Judge of the Bombay High 
Court upon an eminent Judge of the London High Court and the criticisms 
appeared in a responsible law journal of Bombay. All that shows, as 
1 have contended, that Judges may forget themselves. They may not 
know how to behave upon the Bench. They may abuse their powers 
encrmousiy. I think therefore that the Press, which is the fourth state, 
should be allowed to forget itself in return now and then. As has 
already been pointed out by my friend, it has been held by the 
highest authorities in England that commitment for contempt should 
not be sought merely for vindicating the dignity or saving personal 
scandalisation of Judges. I do not want to read some extracts to prove 
that. I think it will be accepted as a correct statement of the case 
-that after the case is over and proceedings are finished, the Judge and 
the conduct of the case are practically left to the public to do whatever 
dhey like with them. There is, however, one point which in fairness to 
the Bill I can honestly say is a good point, and that is making the 
sentence definite for contempt of court. That is, in mj opinion, the 
only redeeming feature of the Bill, the definiteness about punishment 
to be awarded even bj^ High Courts when they take cognisance. 

' L4DPI • 
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Be'^ause as things stand at present if the High Conrte take cognisance 
of contempts of court, there is absolutely no limit to the punishment 
which may be inflicted upon the oflender. In the absence of such pro- 
vision High Courts could superadd fine and imprisonment and com- 
pulsory apology without which no contempt was regarded as purged. 
This Bill puts an end to it, as it defines and limits punishment. That, 
I say, is a good point about the Bill. For instance, I want severely to 
criticise a Judge. I can say to myself Here is six months' imprison- 
ment and Rs. 1,000 fine." 

Mr. Harchandrai Vjshindas (Sind : Non-Muhammadan) : "Where is 
Es. 1,000 ? It is unlimited: 

Mr. N. 0. Kelkar : I accept the correction ; the fine is unlimited, 
but the imprisonment at any rate is limited. What is the state of things 
as at present ? You criticise a Judge. You think you are right. Th^ 
court says No, we hold yon guilty." What is the consequence ? I 
niay. be prepared to suffer a definite penalty and say I am quits with 
the Judge. But I cannot. But certainly it should be in my power to 
say that, if the opinion I hold about the Judge's conduct is right. If 
I were bold enough, if I were public-spirited enough, I would say I 
would accept jail rather than undergo humiliation. But under the 
existing state of things the High Court would not let me out of jail 
though I undergo a definite sentence unless I am prepared to make an 
apology to the court which in some cases would be a hypocritical and 
an insincere apology. I do not know what benefit the High Court w'onld 
receive from an apology like that. But it is in the power of the High 
Court at present to compel a man to submit an apology. Therefore I 
say that there is one good point about the present Bill which I certainly 
like. 


Mr. M. S. Aney ; Which you have learnt at your own cost, I believe. 

Mr. N. 0. Kelkar ; I am not going to indulge in personalities. But 
my point is this, that this small redeeming feature of the Bill cannot 
outweigh the other grave defects in the Bill and therefore I am opposing 
it. The Bill seems to put a judicial officer on a par with the GrOveni- 
ment themselves for artificial protection, judging by the' similarity of 
wording, of the penalties attached to section 124:A of the Indian Penal 
Code. In the ease of such trials before High Courts, the trial is by 
jury. This is the case at least in the metropolitan cities and also in 
Certain other places. But in trials of contempt of courts the interven- 
tion of *^12 men of ideal eommonsense " would be lacking, and the 
accused will be face to faee> with a High Court without the assistance 
of a jury. My point, therefore, is that from all these points of view the 
Bill is objectionable. 

I have only one more remark to make. It is this, that by bringing 
the judicial officers on a level with Government and defining contempt 
df court almost on the lines of section 124A, Government are giving 
individnally to each judicial officer the whole of the artificial protec- 
tion which they claim for themselves as a corporate body. I can tt'nd'er- 
stand Government cjlaiming that protection under section 124A. for 
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themselves, but I cannot understand that excessive protection being 
giveh to a judicial officer as if he were an integral pa?t of the sovereignty 
itself. That is my objection to the Bill. I have been fair enough to 
state what I think is a good point in the Bill. That, however, is a single 
point and it cannot outweigh the other, and many disadvantages which 
are patent in the Bill. 

Several Eonouralle Members ; 1 move that the question be now 

put. 

Colonel Sir Henry Stanyon (United Provinces : European) : Sir, 
in addressing this Honourable House on this Bill,*! wish at the outset 
to make it clear that I do not commit myself to any opinion on the 
merits of any one single clause of the Bill. Reading the proposed 
measure cursorily, it seems to me that there is room for drastic alter- 
ations, as has been pointed out by the Calcutta High Court and other 
high authorities. One detail which I may mention is that the Bill does 
not contain a very usual power in cases of contempt, namely, a power 
to drop proceedings upon apology or proper reparation being made. 
But, this is not the time to consider or go into any details of the Bill. 

I confine myself entirely to the principle of the Bill. That is the only 

matter now before the House. Either this House will commit itself 
to the principle of the Bill or, if it refuses the motion now before it, 
it will commit itself to another principle, which I shall presently 
mention. The main principle of this Bill, as I understand it, is to define 
and restrict the powers of provincial High Courts to punish by summary 
procedure contempts (a) of themselves and (&) of courts subordinate 

to them. The words in the Preamble High Court and other superior 

Courts are, I think, misleading. Every court of a Judicial Commis- 
sioner mentioned in the Schedule attached to the Bill is a High Court 
within the meaning of the General Clauses Act. The attitude of this ^ 
Honourable House towards the principle underlying this Bill ought not 
to be prejudiced or fogged by any reference to details or by any 
imaginary pictures as to what a court might do if such and such powerj* 
were to be given to it. The High Court in each province, if I under- 
stand its position rightly, is the repository of the liberties of the people 
of that province. That is a trust created by the public, and it seems 
to me, with all respect for those who may differ from me, that it is a 
public duty of the first order to maintain the authority of these High 
Courts in every reasonable way, and to accord to such courts that 
public confidence to which, by their position, they are entitled. Now 
•the Bill befpre the House does not aim, in principle, to create any new 
jurisdiction. It is stated to be a Bill to clear doubts with regard to the 
scope and incidence of a jurisdiction already existing. I join issue on 
the statement that this jurisdiction to punish for contempt is obsolete 
in England. Only last year, just about twelve months ago, two lead- 
ing newspapers were summarily dealt with for contempt and heavily 
-fined by rea>son of having made impraper remarks concerning a some- 
what notorious criminal trial that was then in progress. One of those 
papers was tlie Evening Standard] I forget the name of the other, and I 
think the fine imposed in one ease was something like £2,000. Now 
I submit the following questions for the consideraMon of Honourable 
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Members. Does this House think that the High Court should have 
power to protect itfeelf from attempts to interfere with or obstruct the 
due administration of justice before itself ? Next^ if so, does ihis 
House consider that such power should be limited to the chartered 
High Courts only and that the Central Provinces, Oudh and Sind should 
be without those powers in their respective High Courts ? Next, is it 
or is it not desirable that each High Court should have power, upon 
similar principles, to afford similar protection to the courts subordinate 
to it ? Finally, has this House any cause to doubt that the High Court 
in every province can be trusted to use powers to punish contempt 
summarily with the same careful discretion, restriction to exceptional 
cases, and impartiality with which the chartered High Courts have 
hitherto exercised such powers, and with which other High Courts have 
exercised powers conferred on them by the Code of Criminal Pro- 
cedure 1 Now if this House is of opinion that it is responsible to 
maintain the authority of its High Courts and to define and clear up 
and restrict their summary powers to punish for contemx)t, and if this 
House has confidence in its High Courts that they will not abuse these 
powers, then my submission is that the House should accept this pro- 
posal to submit the Bill to a Select Committee. The House will have 
plenty of opportunity to keep the enactment down to its proper limits 
when the Bill, as amended by the Committee, comes up for considera- 
tion. The law of contempt in India is at present in an uncertain and 
nebnlous state, and requires examination and definition in this Central 
Legislature so far as that Legislature is competent to do so. The best 
way of carrying out this examination and definition is by a detailed 
analysis of such a Bill as that now before the House. This should be 
done after the Select Committee has dealt with the Bill. I therefore 
support this motion. I ask the House not to allow its sober judgment 
of the simple question before it to be led away by any enlargements or 
exaggerations of the details of the Bill. ^ The Bill will require careful 
examination and probably very drastic alteration ; but the principle 
which we are up against is this — are we going to support the authority 
of our High Courts f Remember our High Courts are not an executive 
irresponsible to this House; they are the trustees of public liberty. 
Are we going to support the authority of these High Courts and give 
them the power to keep themselves above contempt in matters where 
the administration of justice -would be obstructed notoriously in any 
pre-judgment by the Press of a case sul) judice — ^that is a usual forj)i 
of offence ? Or are we going to commit ourselves to this view, that 
Judges do not always behave themselves judicially on the Bench, or 
the High Courts are not to be trusted, or to an exaggerated opinion 
which I have read, that every petty Judge and Magistrate will be able 
to repress the liberty of criticism and speech ? These are all exaggera- 
tions. I ask the House not to pay any attention to them but to choose 
between two principle. Ai’e we going to authorise and support 
our High Courts in their prestige, or are we going to deny them that 
support upon the ground that we cannot trust them ? Which will be the 
better choice for the country f I strongly support the motion; and I 
recommend, if that motion commends itself to this Honourable House, 
that the name of Khan Bahadur. Wali Muhammad Hussanally be added 
to the Select Committee. 
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Sir Chimanlal Setalvad (Bombay : Nominated Non-Official) : Mr, 
President, I cannot but regret that during the eoufse of this debate ob- 
servations have been made calculated to lower the dignity and autho- 
idty of our courts. I venture to think, Sir, that this Assembly should 
be very jealous of the reputation, the. independence and the authority 
of the judicial courts^ in this country and a>s democratic institutions and 
representative and popular government advance, it is all the more necessary 
that the courts should be independent and should be respected by the 
general public. And from that i:)oint of view, as I have said, I cannot 
but regret the observations* that have been made to-day which are calculated 
in the mind of the public to lower the dignity and the authority of our 
courts. 

Now, Mr. President, even those who have opposed this Bill to-day 
have been compelled to acknowledge that it is absolutely necessary for 
the free and independent administration of justice that, while a case is siid 
judicef nO' discus^'don and criticism of that ca'se either in newspapers or 
otherwise should be allowed. If that principle is once conceded, Mr, 
President, you will see what the Bill proposes to effect. At present the 
High Courts have the power to deal with contempts of tliis character, 
namely, the inteiffex'ence with the adminstration of justice while a case 
is sub ^judice before it by criticisms, for instance, in the public press. 
How equalty necessary, Mr. President, it is that similar interference 
with justice while a trial is taking place in a mofussil town should not 
be allowed. For instance, take a criminal trial taking place in the Bombay 
High Court Sessions. While that trial is going on, no newspaper can offer 
any criticism likely to interfere with the administration of justice, but 
supposing that very trial or similar trial were held in Ahmedabad or Poona, 
then, as the law at present stands, it is doubtful whether the High Court 
can deal with a contempt of that character. Is it not therefore, Mr. 
President, necessary and advisable that the law should be put beyond all 
doubt and that powder should bl^ vested if necessary in the High Court to 
deal not only with cases of contempt with regard to trials before it but with 
regards to ti'ials in courts subordinate to the High Court. 

Mr. President, while I am of the view that it is necessary to legislate 
in order to remo'V’^ all doubt as to the present powers of the High Courts 
in this matter, I confess that the Bill as drafted i^ a very badly drafted 
Bill indeed. All that was necessary to my mind was to liave enacted 
a section or two merely saying that the High Courts shall he deemed to 
have always had the pov;er of punishing contempts of subordinate courts, 
mthout attempting to deSne contempt ”, leaving it to the High 
Courts to decide what was contempt according to the established tr,adi^ 
tions and practices of the High Courts. In that ease you would have 
avoided all the controversy that has taken place to-day. If you 
had merely sigid that the High Courts shall be deemed to have had with 
regard to the subordinate courts the same powers that they have as 
regards themselves in this matter, thereby remov|ing" doubts at present 
thrown upon their powers to deal with contempts of subordinate courts, 
there would have been no trouble and you would not have had to define 
the extent of their powers. They are there ; and you merely remove 
the doubts. Then, secondly, if yon wanted to place the Judicial Com- 
.missioners" Courts and some other Courts on the same footing as the 
chartered High Courts, you could have done it, by a section. Mr. President, 
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I venture to say therefore that this Bill if drafted' as i^ suggested. a(bove 
would have contained, only two sections, and that would have excited much 
less controversy than it has done to-day. I cannot help thinking, with 
all deference to the draftsman of the Bill, whatever the department con- 
cerned is, either the Legislative Department or the Home Dep^alrtment, 
that the Bill is very badly drafted indeed ; and I do hope th[at when 
the matter goes to the Select Committee the Bill will be transformed. 
As I have said, the Bill, through trying to carry out a principle of which 
I approve, tries to carry it out in a form which is certainly not accept- 
able to me. But I do think that the matter is one which requires legis- 
lation. The matter is one which requires to go to the Select Committee 
where the Bill may be put into proper form, and that it would not he 
advisable for this Assembly to throw out the Bill at this stage when it 
has been conceded practically on all sides that the evil requires legislative 
remedy. The only question is the proper form in which to do it, and that 
is a matter which, I submit, Sir, can be threshed out in Select Committee. 

Pandit Motilal Nehru (Cities of the United Provinces : Non- 
Muhammadan Urban) : Sir, I rise to make a humble effort to pour oil 
over troubled waters. It seems to me that while speeches have been made 
from opposite standpoints, the object of the speakers is one and the ^ame. 
I will not trouble the House by a speech on the merits of the Bill generally, 
but I shall simply make an offer based upon the suggestion which my 
friend the Honourable Sir Chimanlal Setalved has made. The view that 
he has taken of the drafting of the Bill and of the provisions of it is dhe 
view that 1 also take of the Bill. I do believe that it is very badly 
drafted. Now, although the Preamble to the Bill and the Statement of 
Objects and Reasons deal with one aspect of the BiU, we find, when we 
"^read the Bill, that there is another aspect also. In fact it is impossible 
to say which of the two constitutes the principle of the Bill. We find 
that section 2 has a definition of contempt and provides a punishment for 
the offence which is substantive legislation. Then, we find provisions as 
to how to deal with cases of contempt. Now, Sir Chimanlal Setalvad 
has suggested that the 'only object aimed at is what is disclosed by the 
Preamble and the Statement of Objects and Reasons, namely, that the 
High Courts of Judicature in India which are established by Royal 
Charter should have jurisdiction to take cognizance of cases of contempt 
when committed against their subordinate Courts and that superior 
Courts of final appeal which to all intents and purposed exercise the 
jurisdiction of the High Courts in the various provinces in which they are 
established but were not constituted by Letters Patent, should also have 
the same power to deal with cases of contempt whether committed in 
-respect of these superior Courts or Courts* subordinate to them. If that 
was the only object, then, as pointed out by Sir Chimanlal Setalvad, it 
could be attained by just two simple sections : The first removing the 
doubts which exist as to the jurisdiction of the High Courts established 
by Royal Charter and the ^cond section giving the same powers to 
courts which are not so established, for instance, the Judicial Commis- 
sioner’s Court in Sind and other provinces. That is declared to be the 
<xiily nbject of the Bill ; at any rate should be the chief object if not tbe 
only obj.ect of the Bill. But the attempt to attain the impossible 
namely, to define contempt of court, which has not yet been defined in 
any part of the world, is, I think, a f ruitless( attempt. This new definition 
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cannot be allowed to stand or to be accepted by the Ploiise even at this 
stage of the Bill, because, as I have said, it is very difficult to "accept the 
principle contained in clauses 3 and 4 which lay down that the High 
Courts shall have the same jurisdiction in respect of subordinate courts 
as they have in respect of contempts of their own authority if it is to 
be taken vdth the new definition. I therefore make this ofibr that, if my 
Honourable friend the Member in charge of the Bill will agree to eliminate 
the new offence which he has created by clause 2 and agree to take the 
Bill to the Select Committee in order to secure the two principal objects 
which are mentioned in the Preamble and the Statement of Objects and 
Reasons, I would beg the House not to oppose the Bill at this stage. If 
however my friend the Member in charge has any objection to that course 
and if he thinks that clause 2 contains the principle of the Bill as much 
as any other clause, then in that case I shall be bound to oppose the motion. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman (Home Member) : Sir, I 
should like to make my position perfectly clear I think I made it in 
my first speech. I there laid down three questions of principle involved in 
the Bill. One was that doubts should be resolved. The second principle 
was that the courts, not now empowered, which are in the same position 
as High Courts^, should get the powers of a court of record. And the 
third principle was that the power of punishment of the High Court 
should be restricted to six months. I made it clear that I did not desire 
to restrict the jurisdiction. Those are the only three points of principle 
in the Bill and those, I understand, are the points on which my Honourable 
friend is willing to meet me. But he mu^t listen for one moment if he 
will be so good and bear with me on one point. A fierce attack has» been 
made on the drafting of the Bill. I should like to know what kind of 
attack would have been made on it if we had produced a Bill and circulated 
it and said that we would leave vague what contempt of court means. I 
can imagine the outcry. Yague — doubtful — ambiguous — ^no guide to the 
Courts — I can hear it all. I am delighted to find that the House is willing 
to do without this definition. But this is not the view we should have 
got if we had not tried to define contempt of court. I am perfectly pre- 
pared to leave it as propo^d. Nothing would have given me greater 
pleasure than to have done so from the beginning. I do not think the 
Housej has done less than justice to the draftsman, hut we need not be 
at loggerheads on questions of principles. YTiile recognising how great 
would have been the criticism if I had brought in a Bill containing no 
definition of contempt of court, I welcome the decisdon of the House that 
none is necessary and I accept the decision of the House that we should not 
define it. 

Before I conclude, however, I must make one observation. In the 
course of the debate on the Bill one Honourable Member has thought fit 
to cast aspersions on the whole body of Magistrate^ in this country. He 
has observed that they are appointed by the Executive Government and 
are mere agents of that body. He has denied them the right to be called 
Courts. Now, I would like to know in what country in the world Magis- 
trates are not appointed by the Executive Government ? I assert that 
he has donei a great inju^ice to a devoted body of men and to a largfe 
body of his own countrymen who carry out magisterial functions with 
honesty, care and discretion. Sir, I am sorry if I become heated on this 
matter. It is not right, it is not just, to attack thtipublic officials who 
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diseliarge their public duties on the whole admirably in India in the 
ioag‘>sterial coui'ts. cannot pass over such an attack in silence. To 

return to the matter before us. Sir, I welcome the suggestion of iny 
Honourable friend the Pandit that he will not object to the main principles. 
I therefore hope the House will allow the reference to the Select Com- 
mittee to be carried, and I will only say I have been asked to add to that 
Committee, if the House approves, the name of Khan Bahadur W. hi. 
Hussanally. 

Mr. N. M. Diimasia : May I suggest the name of Sir Chimanlal 
Setalvad ? 

Mr. E. K. Shanmukharn Ohetty : May I suggest the name of Pandit 
Motilal Nehru ? 

Sir CMmanlal Setalvad : If the Plome Member will put in Pandit 
Motilal Nehru’s name and spare me I shall be grateful. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman : I shall be very glad to 
add Pandit Motilal Nehru’s name. I understand the names to be added 
are Khan Bahadur W. M, Hussanally and Pandit Motilal Nehru. 

Mr. President : The question is that the names of Pandit Motilal 
Nehru and Khan Bahadur Wali Muhammad Hussanally be added to the 
Select Committee. 

The motion was adopted. 

Mr. President : The question is : 

That the Bill to define and limit the powers of certain Courts in punishing 
contempt of courts be referred to a Select Committee, consisting of Mr. H. Tonkinson, 
Mr. Lr. Graham, Sir P. S. Sivaswamy Aiyer, Khan Bahadur Maulvi Ghulam Bari, 
Colonel Sir Henry Stanyou, Diwan Bahadur T. Eangaehriar, Mr. A. Eangaswami 
Iyengar, Mr. K. C. Keogy, M. N. M. Dumasia, Sir Hari Singh Gour, Mr. S. C. Ghose, 
Mr. N. C. Kelkar, Pandit Moti Lai Nehru, Khan Bahadur W. M. Hassanally, and the 
Mover, and that the mimber of members whose presence shaU be necessary to constitute 
a meeting of the Committee shall be six.’' 

The motion was adopted. 
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Tuesday y 1st September^ 1925, 

THE SIKH GUEDWARAS (SUPPLEMENTARY) BILL. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman (Home Member) ; Sir, I 
move : 

“ That the Bill to supplement certain provisions of the Sikh Giirdwaras Act, 
1925, be taken into consideration.’^ 

The object of this Bill, as I explained when I moved for leave to in- 
troduce, is to validate certain provisions of the Sikh Gurdwaras Act, an 
Act which has been passed by the Punjab Legislative Council and con- 
tains certain provisions which, in our judgment, are beyond the legislative 
power of that Council. I need not, I think, detain the House by going 
through the individual provisions. It will be sufficient for me to point 
out that some of the provisions 'at any rate confer jurisdiction on the 
High Court. We have always held, and we have been so advised, that that 
is an exercise of legisdative power beyond the jurisdiction of the local 
Legislative Council. It is for that reason I am moving this Bill to-day for 
consideration. 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya (Allahabad and Jhansi Divisions : 
Non-Muhammadan Rural) : Sir, I have great pleasure in supporting the 
motion made by the Honourable the Home Member which is now before 
the House. I congratulate the Government of India and the Government 
of the Punjab, and particularly His Excellency Sir Malcolm Hailey on 
the passing of the Gurdwara Act, and I also congratulate my Sikh friends 
who have been fighting for Gurdwara reform since 1920. Now, Sir, during 
these five years, there were three attempts made to pass a Gurdwara Act. 
The first attempt was made in 1921, when the Government proposed a 
certain measure, but finding that it did not satisfy Sikh opinion, they drop- 
ped it. The second was in 1922, when the Government passed a Gurdwara 
Act in the teeth of the opposition of the Sikh and Hindu members, and the 
Act remained a dead letter. Sir Malcolm Hailey saw the wisdom of 
accepting the main principles for which the Sikhs contended. He saw the 
wisdom, in spite of some of his previous utterances, of yielding to Sikh 
public opinion in the matter of the religious reform and management of 
Sikh Gurdwaras, and he most certainly deserves our congratulation upbn 
the course which he has pursued. The Sikhs have had to carry on a terri- 
ble struggle during the last five years to achieve the result which they have 
now achieved. It is true that some of them have expressed the opinion 
that the Bill has a few shortcomings. It is also true that there are others 
like my friend on my left, Baba Ujagar Singh Bedi, who are not satisfied 
with all the provisions that have been embodied in the Bill. But as my 
Honourable friend Baba Ujagar Singh Bedi has said, all is well that ends 
well, and the fact that the Sikh, Hindu and Mussalman Members of the 
Punjab Legislative Council unanimously accorded their support to the 
Bill is a fact which has its own importance. Therefore, Sir, I heartily 
join with my friends in congratulating His Excellency Sir Malcolm Hailey 
upon the wisdom which he has shown in accepting the Bill and in seeing 
it through the Council. 

There is one circumstance, however, to which I wish to draw the atten- 
tion of the House. In the course of the debate on the Bill more than one 
Member of the Punjab Legislative Council expressed the hope that the 
Government would release those Sildi prisoners who had been imprisoned 
for having taken part in the Gurdwara reform movement and those who 
Were under trial. No one has -laboured to bring aboiit the passing of the 
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Gurdwara Bill more than Sardar Jodh Singh of Amritsar, and in con- 
cluding his remarks on the Bill, he said : 

“ But I just want to draw his attention to the case of the 'second batch of 
prisoners of the bhiromani Gurdwara Prabandhak Committee. By Iuav they ougl)i 
not to be in prison. I know that the Government has made it clear that they will be 
released if they sent in a request. But, Sir, if law and justice demand that they 
should be released, why should the Government wait for a request from them ? If 
their compeers have been released by the High Court, I do not see why they also 
should not be released. I hope the Honourable Mr. Craik will not accuse me to-day 
at least of partiality because I was a prosecution witness in the case. ' ’ 

‘ * I hope, Sir, this small request of mine will not go in vain, ’ ^ 

Another Member also gave expression to the same feeling in the course 
of the debate. That was Mian Shall Nav/az. He said : 

‘ ‘ Sir, i desire to express my opinion with regard to the Sikh Gurdwara prisoners. 
I honestly think that the prosecution against the members of the Shiromani Gurdwara 
Probandhak Committee was most undesirable. ’ ' 
and he expressed the hope that they would he released. 

Now, Sir this was on the 7th of July, the day on which the Bill 
was passed. Two days later His Excellency Sir Malcolm Hailey addressed 
the Members of the Punjab Council on the subject of the Gurdwai'a Act. 
In speaking on it, he spoke at some length and with all the ability which 
God has endowed him with. Referring to the appeals to which I have 
referred and other similar appeals, he said : 

* ‘ Appeals have been made to us to remove the sting and to obliterate the memory 
of the differences of the last few years by a general amnesty to all prisoners and 
by the withdrawal of all pending prosecutions.'’ 

I'-arther on, after dealing with the matter of the appeal. His Exeelleney 
said : 

The appeal is powerful. It is one -svhich would carry force even were Govern- 
ment itself not anxious to work for that better understanding which we hope that 
tlKj Bill would help to foster. We have considered that appeal anxiously and with every 
sympathy, nor did it seem right to miss the earliest occasion of acquainting the 
Punjab Legislature vith our decision. I must remind you that the Bill has still to 
obtain the assent of the Governor General, and that certain of its clauses require 
validation by the Legislative Assembly." 

The Bill before us will secure this validation to the Act Ilis Excellency 
Sir Malcolm Hailey then went on to say : 

** The Punjab Government is, however, prepared to take at once such steps as 
it feels to be possible 'without risk to the maintenance of order, or of a recurrence 
of those troubles v/hich it is our object to compose." 

Then he sr.id : 

" But it is best that I read to you the precise terms of our decision. The 
Punjab Government will release (or will withdraw from the prosecution of) any 
person (other than those persons who have been convicted of or are under trial for 
crimes of violence or incitement to such crimes) who has been convicted by the criminal 
courts, or is under trial in such courts, on charges arising out of the recent agitation 
in the Sikh community, or on charges involving offences against the Criminal Law 
(Amendment) Act." 

" Provided that " — a?id this is important — ** Provided that such release will be 
conditional on such persons signing an undertaking that they will obey the provisions 
of the law recently enacted securing to the Sikh community the control and manage- 
ment of shrines and their endowments and will not seek by means of force, or show 
of force, or by criminal trespass to gain control or possession of any shrine or the 
property attached to it or its endowments." 

Now, Sir, this is what His Excellency said on the 9th of July last, 
The House will note the conditions he laid down, namely, that such release 
will be conditional on such persons signing an undertaking that they will 
obey the provisions of the law recently enacted, and secondly that they 
will not seek by means of force or show or force or by criminal trespass 
to gain control or p^ossession of any shrine or the property attached to it 
on its endowments. ^ Shortly after the Shiromani Gurdwara Prabandhak 
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Committee jmblicly accepted the Act, and passed a resolution saying that it 
would wo}'k the Act wholeheartedly. The leaders who have been under- 
going trial in the Lahox^e jail for the last two years have also made a 
similar declaration. 

The Tribune of August the 5th, says : 

^ ^ We understand on very good authority that almost all the Sikh leaders now 
confined in the Lahore Fort are agreed that Sikhs should wholeheartedly work the 
Bikh (irurdwaras Act, 1925. They have now actually passed the follomng resolution 
without a single dissentient voice : 

' Kesolved that in spite of certain shortcomings in the Sikh Gurdwaras Act, 1925, 
we appeal to the Panth to work it out v.'holohcr,Wrdly. At the same time we wish 
to make it perfectly clear that we are not prepared lo come out by giving any under- 
taking as a condition of our release 

Therefore, so far as the promise to obey the law is concerned, which 
is the first condition laid down by His Excellency Sir Majeoim Hailey, you 
have got it in the resolution passed by the leaders. They have appealed 
to the Panth to work out the Act wholeheartedly. I submit, Sir, that that 
secures the main part, the substantial part, of the conditions which the 
Government laid down. When you have got a unanimous resolution of 
the leaders appealing to the Panth to work out the Act wholelzeartedly, 

I submit that that condition has been fulfilled. 

Now, as regards the second condition, that they should give an under- 
taking that they will not seek by means of force, or show of force, or by 
criminal trespass to gain control of possession of any shrine or the propei’ty 
attached to it or its endowments, I submit the Government should waive 
it. When the Sikh leaders promise to w^ox’k out the Act wholeheartedly, 

’ that implies that they will act under the law. Whatever shrines or Gurd- 
tvaras they took possession of in the early days of this movement have 
been secured to them by the legislation which the Government have accept- 
ed. If there was any irregularity or any violation of the law involved in 
the pi'oeediire adopted by any Sikh in the early part of the ^^ampaign, 
that has been fully condoned by the Government by the Act which has 
been passed. There is no reason to think now^ that there will be any such 
violation resorted to and to ask these leaders of Sikh public opinion to 
sign an undertaking that they wdli not act against the law' is, I submit, 
unnecessary. It is not only unnecessary,, it is unjust to them, it is humi- 
liating to them. This is not the impression of any one single manA^ It is 
the opinion of the community as a whole. I would draw the attention^ of 
the House, and of the Honourable the Home Membei', to the resolution 
passed by the Shiromani Gurdwara Prabandhak Committee. They have 
passed a resolution saying that the conditions imposed are unnecessary, 
that the conditions imposed for the release of prisoners are unnecessary, 
unjust and derogatory, and they hold that no self-i'especting Pikh can 
give the undertaking asked for. The leaders, therefore, are placed in this 
position. They have declared their acceptance of the provisions of the 
new Act. They have advised the Panth to w’ork out the Act, from wdxich it 
may be assumed that they will work out the Act wdien they come out. They 
have at the same time made it clear that they cannot purr^hase their release 
by giving such an undertaking as is asked for in the second part of the 
conditions laid down by 1he Punjab Government. , The House vdll remember 
Sir, that these leaders inclade men of high positions in the Sikh community. 
One of them, Sardar Bahadur Mehtah Singh, was Government Advocate 
for many yeai’S, and Deputy President of the Punjab Legislative Council 
for a long time. He and others carried on an agitation in ordei’ that they 
might get a control over their Gurd'waras; they have now obtained that 
control. They made great sacidfiees in order to gain that control, and now 
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when the (xurdwara Aet has been passed, the hand of friendship ought to 
be extended to the ;Siklis in ail sincerity and warmth, so that the object 
which liis Exeelieney iSir Malcolm Hailey has repeatedly expressed to 
be the object of his (iovernment, and %vhieh His Excellency the Viceroy 
said was the object of the Government of India, may be fully achieved. 
iSo long as these leaders are not released, we may take it that the Act will 
not receive a fair trial. It is not likely that the Sikh community will go 
forward to work the Act while the leaders who fought for it, who worked 
for it, who sacrificed themselves for it, are still in jail. The House is aware 
that these leaders were arrested two years ago. For full two years they 
ha\e been undergoing harassing trial. Nearly 450 witnesses have been 
examined. The trial has cost a great deal of public money, and these 
gentlemen have been locked up in the Lahore Jail during ad this time. 
Now tiiat the Act has been passed, if the Government desire to obliterate 
all bittei'ness of memory, I submit a clear course is open to them. The 
leaders have publicly declared that they will give their wholehearted sup- 
port to the law That means that they will obey the law which has been 
laid down in the Gurdwara Act. Heason demands that the Government 
should now revise their opinion. In the speech which we had the privilege 
to hear on the 20th instant, His ExceUeney the Viceroy said : 

‘ ‘ During the whole course of the events and controversies which have engaged 
public attention and sometimes, I regret to say, disturbed the public peace in the 
Punjab, the Government of the Pun3ab and my own Government have been animated 
by a constant and single desire to promote by every means in our pow'er a stable, 
an equitable and a friendly settlement of all the matters in issue, which shall do 
justice to the cjaiuis of ail the interests legitimately concerned and which in 
panieuiar, shall restore the traditional relations of good understanding and mutual 
cuufidence between Government and the JSikh community. It is my belief that those 
relations, glorious in war and * no less renowned ^ in peace, whatever misunderstandings 
have arisen and whatever unfortunate incidents have occurred have never in truth 
sufiered more than a partial and temporary disturbance, and I welcome every prospect 
of their complete renewal and consolidation.^' 

Now, Sir, I plead that this complete renewal and consolidaiton de- 
mands that these prisoners should be released and that the trial should be 
ended. As both, His Excellency the Viceroy and His Excellency Sir 
Malcolm Hailey have fully acknowledged the value of the friendship of the 
Sikhs, it may seem unnecessary to remind this House and the Government 
of what Government owe to the Sikhs. But perhaps it will not be out of 
place to quote in this connection a passage from a speech of Sir Michael 
0 'Dwyer when he was Governor of the Punjab. Speaking in 1917, Sir 
Michael O'Dwyer said : 

“ In file Great War the number of Sikhs in the army is no^v believed to exceed 
Si»,GliU, a projiortion far higher than in the case of any other community 

“ The Sikhs have alwaj’s been particularly famous in arms ; the battlefields of 
!\riidkl, Ferozshahar and Sabraon are there to remind you of the gallant struggle 
which the Jvhalsa fought against the British 70 years ago. In the Mutiny 10 years 
later there are the traditions of the splendid service of the Sikhs on the British side. 
Since the Mutiny there have been campaigns in ail quarters in which the Sikhs have 
taken their part ; and there are the traditions come down through the Second Afghan 
War of 1879-81, through Bg^’pt aud Sudan to the Tirah campaign of 1897 j and 
we hav»‘ the Saragarhi memorial to remind us of the splendid heroism of the 86th 
Sikhs on the Samana. That glorious episode has now been surpassed by the immortal 

record ot* tin* 14th. Ferozeporo Sikhs at Gallipoli in June 1915 

You have appropriately quoted the historic passage which coiimieniorates the 
great deeds of the 14th Sikhs at Gallipoli on 4th June 1915, w'hen that gallant regiment 
was almost annihilated. They died a glorious death, but their memory survives as 
a splendid illustration of Sikh tenacity and Sikli heroism; and I hope that some 
day — and that before long — ^tlieir great achievement will be commemorated in the 
same way as that of the heroes of Saragarhi. It is an admitted fact that the Sikh 
spirit instead of beiug daunted by that terrible sacrifice of Gollipoli was roused thereby 
to a higher pitch of martial ardour. I remember well that when the news was made 
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public numbers of my Sikh friends came to see me not with sorrow but with a feeling 
of pride at the heroic sacrifice, and it is a matter of history that from that day 
the Sikh eagerness for recruiting received its strongest impetus. That, gentlemen, 
is the true spirit of an indomitable race which fears only disgrace but is proud of 
an honourable death, that is the spirit which has enabled your committee not only 
to fill the gaps made by the war, but to provide thousands of fighting men over and 
above, that is the spirit which in the concluding words of your address will enable 
you to keep on sending ^ men to the army in ever-increasing numbers till victory is 
achieved h’' 

That was said in 1917. A year later when the war was over, Mr. Lloyd 
George, speaking as Prime Minister, of the services of Indians in the 
House of Commons, said : 

We have had four years of great brotherhood. Let it not end there. 

I say, Sir, to the Government, let not the camaraderie which has grown 
up among the Sikhs and our British fellow subjects not merely during 
four years of war but for decades, for more than a century, end where 
it stands at present. Here is a ease in which the Sikhs, owing to their 
desire to obtain control over their religious endowments, have carried on 
an agitation for years ; they have made great sacrifices-; thousands of their 
men have gone to jail; thousands have suffered in many other ways. At 
the end of four years the Government have recognised the justice and 
wisdom of acceding to the principal demands for which they have been 
fighting. When the Gurdwara Act was passed, one would have expected 
that all the grateful recollection of the camaraderie between the Sikhs and 
the English would enable the Government to declare that there was an end 
to all the differences between them and the Sikhs, that all those prisoners 
who are now undergoing imprisonment and have not been guilty of any 
violence or incitement to violence, would be released, and that the case 
which has been dragging its miserable length for the last two years, during 
which period the flower of the Sikh community have been confined to the 
Lahore Jail would be ended. That was what was expected. That is what 
we still expect of the Government. The Government have a great oppor- 
tunity of showing that their friendship is real, that their declaration of a 
desire to restore normal and friendly relations with the Sikhs is -real, and 
I submit, Sir, that this opportunity should be utilised. I again thank the 
Government, I congratulate them, on having acceded to the demands of 
the Sikhs to the extent they have. But let them recognise that until 
these leaders are released, the Act will not have a fair trial and that ihfe 
atmosphere in the Sikh community will not come back to normal. That 
would not be a desirable state of things. The Government will lose noth- 
ing by being generous. The Government have before them the resolutioji 
passed unanimously by the leaders that they will work the Act wholehearted- 
ly. Let them accept it as a sufficient assurance on the part of these leaders 
that they mean to give their best support to the Act, and remembering all 
the camaraderie they have had with the Sikhs, let them not seek to humiliate 
their leaders by insisting upon their giving an undertaking that they will 
not behave as criminals. Let the Government treat them as gentlemen 
and they will find that they are true gentlemen, and in that case the Gov- 
ernment will have achieved an object on which they might well be congra- 
tulated. If, on the other hand, the release does not come about, if the 
trial drags on its length, what will be the result f I have appeared in this 
case for some of the gentlemen who are being prosecuted. As I have said 
between 400 to 500 witnesses have been examined. The case has gone on 
for two years. These men have practically suffered* imprisonment for 2 
years. They may suffer imprisonment for another year. They may be 
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kept in prison for another five years. But I know them. I can say that 
they will not give that undertaking which they consider will be humiliating 
to them. And vrhat is the task, in such a position, of a friend, of a true 
friend, who recognises that it is a friend whom he asks to give such an 
assurance, who has been a comrado in the , field, has been a loyal and stead- 
fast supporter of the Government ? I say, the duty of such a friend is 
to say, '' Very well, I thought you would not take it amiss, but if you 
do noVlike to give the undertaking which you have been asked to give, we 
accept the assurance which your public declaration, your past deeds, which 
your history, which the past history of your community, give ^us : we 
release you and we v;ish you and ourselves to be once again friends, com- 
rades, fellow-subjects, working for the good of the Empire, working for the 
honour of the Eing-Emperor and for the good of this ancient land/' If 
the Government will adopt such an attitude, there will be a feeling of 
satisfaction throughout the country, not merely among the Sikhs, but 
throughout the country among all classes and communities which inhabit 
this land, and it will redound entirely to the credit of the Government. I 
make a strong and earnest appeal to the Honourable the Home Member 
to represent this matter to the Government in its proper light, and to see 
that the passing of the Gurdwara Act bears its expected fruit, that it is 
not made fruitless like its predecessor, and that the relations between 
the Government and the Sikhs are again restored to their normal condition, 
redounding entirely to the credit of the Government. 

Lala Duni Ohand (Anibala Division: Non-Muhammadan): Sir, I 
rise to support the motion to consider the Gurdwara Bill. So far as the 
provisions of this Bill are concerned, the}^ are only of a validating and 
supplementary character, and there is nothing to take exception to them. 
1 generally associate myself w’itli w’hat has been said by my Honourable 
and distinguished friend Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya in the most 
beautiful W'ords wkich he alone can command. I want to utilise thi.s 
occasion not so much for supporting this motion, which I could do by 
merely voting, but for a different purpose. There is no doubt that the 
Sikh problem had been a disturbing factor in the situation of the Punjab 
for the last 3 or 4 years. So far as the solution of the problem is con- 
cerned, undoubtedly the Sikh community has made the greatest contribu- 
tion. The}^ have added by reason of their sacrifices a glorious chapter to 
their own history. At the same time it is also a fact, and to this extent 
we should he grateful to the Punjab Government, that the Government 
of Sir Malcolm Hailey has made an earnest and serious effort, though after 
four years, to solve this problem. It is also a fact that the sister com- 
inunities in the Punjab, the Hindus and the Muhammadans, have fully 
co-operated with the Sikh community in sohdng this knotty problem. 
Both inside and outside the Punjab Legislative Council the Hindus have 
gone in certain ways even out of their way in supporting the Gurdwara 
Bill that has been recently passed in the Punjab Legislative Council. That 
really shows a feeling of nationalism in the Punjab. The Punjab as a 
whole thought it its duty to solve the problem. It was with that sense of 
responsibility that all the Hindus and Muhammadans came forwai'd to 
support the Sikhs in the solution of the problem. It was expected under 
these circumstances that the Government wmnld be generous enough, and 
would be ungrudging in their attitude towards the solution of this problem. 
It was expected by all of us, as the saying goes, that the Sikh community 
wmuld soon reap the full fruit of the sacrifices which they have made. But 
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an obstacle has been created and I think the Government are responsible 
for tha,t. My own conviction is that unless and uiitil the Government 
release unconditionally every Sikh prisoner, there can be no solution of 
the problem. Now the Punjab Government is insisting upon the unreason- 
able condition of taking a written undertaking from the Sikh prisoners 
before they can release them. So far as the Governments^ own attitude 
with reference to the Gurdwara Bill is concerned, that really makes it un- 
necessary to insist upon any such v/ritten undertaking. The whole Sikh 
community and the Sikh leaders, including those leaders who are in jail, 
have made it emphatically clear that they are prepared to carry out the 
Gurdwara Act and make it a success. When the attitude of the whole of 
the Sikh community and of the Sikh leaders is clear there are no reasons 
why Government should be so unreasonable as to insist upon that under- 
talring. A resolution has appeared in the Tribune of the 5th August 
1925 which was passed by the Sikh leaders inside the wajls of the jail, 
that they have decided to work the Sikh Gurdwaras Act. When even a 
formal undertaking has been given by the Sikh prisoners, there are no 
reasons why the Government should insist upon a written undertaking. 
But what is the object of Government in asking for it ? Government havti 
been always suffering from a certain kind of disease. What is that 
disease ? That is the fetish of prestige. Government know that the Sikhs 
have accepted the Gurdv/aras Act and that they are going to work it, but 
at the same time Government want to maintain their prestige though 
in this case it was quite unnecessary. I should think tha,t in view of the 
lacrifices that have been made by the Sikh community and by their venerable 
leaders, the Government should have been more generous than they are 
inclined to be. 

I cannot let this occasion pass without bringing one fact to the notice 
of this House. A most saintly character in the person of Sardar Kharak 
Singh who is revered not only by all the Sikhs but also by all good Hindus 
and by all good Muhammadans is still in jail. With regard to this gentle- 
man a Resolution was passed about eighteen months ago, immediately 
after the opening of this Assembly, and Sir Malcolm Hailey, who was 
then the Home Member, promised to consider the case of this gentleman. 
Full 18 months have passed and Government have trodden down upon the 
feelings of the entire Sikh community and upon those of other patriotic 
people. Can Government hope to ease the situation by keeping men of the 
character of Sardar Kharak Singh in jail ? A splendid opportunity had 
arisen for Government to release ail those people who have suffered in 
their cause. It is not too late for Government even now to mend matters, 
r wish very much that the Government may tal^e a more generous attitude 
in this respect, and by releasing unconditionally all the Sikh leaders, solve 
the problem. I resume my seat in the hope that this wish of mine will be 
considered most sympathekcally. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah (Bombay City : Muhammadan Urban) : I do not 
desire, Sir, that on this occasion we should strike a,ny note of a jarring 
character. The Gurdwara Bill has been passed with the entire approval 
of the Sikh community. I do not -wish here to apportion the credit. I 
have no doubt that both the Government and the leaders of the Sikh com- 
munity have worked with one desire to bring about a settlement. Sir. 
the question before us to-day is this Bill. I am sure the House approves 
of this Bill. Therefore, so far as this Bill is concerned, there is nothing 
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against it and congratulate Grovernment upon' having brought about 
this settlement and we willingly approve of this Bill. Therefore, there is 
only one matter whieh it is necessary for us to represent to Government, 
and my Honourable friend the Home Member, who I know has taken the 
keenest and most earnest interest in bringing about this settlement will 
consider it favourably. 1 also know, Sir, that His Excellency Lord 
Beading showed Ihe greatest sympathy and anxiety to bring about an 
honourable settlement with the Sikh community. That being so, we here 
wish not only to bless this Bill but we rejoice that this great problem 
which affected the Punjab has been solved. 

No^v, Sir, the question which remains to be considered — and I hope 
the Honourable the Home Member will disregard any remark which has 
been made by any previous speaker w’hieh might have provoked him — is, 
that Sir Malcolm Hailey in his speech desired to follow a procedure which 
laid down a condition of release of certain prisoners, which condition has 
already been read by my Honourable friend Pandit Madan Mohan Mala- 
viya. Now we also knowq and I think Government will not challenge the 
statement which has also been read by my Honourable friend' Pandit 
Madan Jlohan Malaviya, that the Sikhs themselves, and the Akali leaders, 
have passed a Kesolution and that Resolution clearly shows that they are 
quite 'willing to work this Act. I vull once more read that Resolution in 
order to concentrate the attention of the House on that Resolution : 

Resolved that in spite of certain shortcomings in the Sikh Gurdwara Act of 
1925, we appeal to the Panth to work it wholeheartedly. At the same time we wish 
to make it perfectly clear that ■we are not prepared to come out by gi'ving any under- 
taking as a condition of our release.’^ 

Now, Sir, the condition of their release wBich is desired by the Govern- 
ment of the Punjab, as stated by Sir Malcolm Hailey, is — I once more 
bring this to the notice of the House — as follows : 

The Punjab Government will release (or -will withdraw from the prosecution of) 
any person (other than those persons who have been convicted of, or under trial, for 
crimes of violence or incitement to such crimes) "who has been convicted by the criminal 
courts, or is under trial in such courts, on charges arising out of the recent agita- 
tion in the Sikh community, or on charges involving offences against the Criminal 
Law Amendment Act. 

Pro'vided that such release will be conditional on such persons signing an under- 
taking that they will obey the provisions of the law recently enacted securing to the 
Sikh community the control and management of shrines and their endowments and 
■will not seek by means of force, or show of force, or by criminal trespass to gain 
control or possession of any shrine or the property attached to it or its endowments. ' ’ 

Sir, I appeal to the Honourable the Home Member, I appeal to the 
Government of the Punjab and I appeal to the Government of India, to 
consider whether they think that, in view of the facts which I have already 
placed^ before this House, it is desirable that you should insist upon this 
condition ? I am sure that if the Honourable the Home Member will 
carefully consider the matter he will agree with me that in view of what 
I have stated, in view of the position taken up by the Akali leaders and 
in view of the position taken up by the entire Sikh community with re- 
gard to this Gurdwara Act, there is not the slightest apprehension that 
any of these men who are no^w in prison are likely to oppose this Act or 
likely to resort to any violence or force and destroy the effect of this Act 1 
Well, personally, Sir, I am convinced that none of them will resort 
to such a position or such an action. Then, may 
'"I appeal to Government not to insist upon this 
condition ? I do expect on this occasion the Honourable the Home Member 
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to give some expression of opinion in order to meet the, situation, The 
feeling is that if you now insist upon this condition it* can be construed to 
mean — I do mot suggest for a single moment, Sir, that it is the inten- 
tion of Government — that Government desire to humiliate the Sikh leaders. 
I hope that the words of His Excellency Lord Eeading which were uttered 
in this House in his address to the Members of the Legislature recently 
will be remembered, and, if you really wish to give effect to those expres- 
sions and .those desires, then I appeal to you not to insist upon this condi- 
tion. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman ; This debate has turned 
from the subject matter of the Bill to a matter which is certainly analogous 
to that subject matter but is certainly not in issue on it. I understand 
that, so far as the Bill is Concerned, the House endorses its provisions. 
It could hardly fail to do otherwise in the case of a. Bill which His Excel- 
lency Sir Malcolm Hailey described as ‘‘ a Bill promoted by the Sikhs 
themselves apd accepted in this House by other communities with a 
cordiality which has obviated the necessity of a single dividing vote, Tt 
is, freighted with the hopes of Sikhs for their future tranquillity and the 
religious security of their community. It is launched amid the fair 
auspices of good-will from others ; but its success depends on the spirit 
and the temper in which Sikhs themselves approach the administration of 
its provisions. Now, the debate which has taken place in this House has 
taken two different channels. I will deal with the last speaker first. He 
charged the Government with lack of imagination. Sir, I regret I cannot 
charge him with lack of imagination. He has too much indignation. He 
talked of an apology. There was no question of apology in the under- 
taking {Mr. C. S, Ranga Iyer : It is worse than an apology ^’.) He 
talked about melancholy meanness — and that, Sir, in reference to flis Ex- 
cellency the Governor of the Punjab, that devoted public servant who has 
brought to a triumphant conclusion the difficult Sikh situation, which has 
been acknowledged by the House at large to have been the result of great 
statesmanship and of months of work, and he talked about melancholy 
meanness t That, Sir, is neither fair nor just. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah : It is eloquence. 

An Sonourable Member : It is absolute ma&ness. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman : I now turn to the point 
that has been raised in the other speeches, I refer particularly to the 
speeches of my Honourable friend Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya and my 
Honourable friend Mr. Jinnah. They at any rate saw no melancholy 
meanness in the action of the Government. They were aware that on the 
day after this Bill was passed, His Excellency Sir Malcolm Hailey came 
and announced to the assembled Punjab Legislative Council terms which 
were received by the country and the Press generally as being liberal and 
generous. We are now told that these terms are humiliating.' Now, Sir, 
whatever may be said on the merits as to the imposing of conditions, I 
cannot agree for a moment tharfc the conditions were humiliating. Mr. 
Jinnah I think put it much more rightly when he said, do not contend 
that the conditions are humiliating. I say that they may be regarded 
as humiliating by those who are required to comply with them.'’ There 
is. Sir, nothing humiliating in requiring one who has broken the law to 
say that he will refrain from committing further offences. You may not 
like having to do it, but there is nothing humiliating, H.egrading, in it. 
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An Eonouralle Member : What would you have ihought if you had 
been imprisoned ? ^ 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman : If I was imprisoned and 
could get free by signing an undertaking of this kind, I should be out before 
tiffin. (Laughter.) 

Pandit Shamlal Nehru : Have you inquired whether the prisoners 
have not given an undertaking to work the Act ? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman ; Some of them have, and 
they are out. 

Pandit Shamlal Neluru : Have they been released ? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman : Certainly those who 
have given an undertaking. 

Sir, a moving appeal has been made to Government. It does not need 
the eloquence of Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya to convince the Govern- 
ment of the services of the'Sikhs. We know perhaps as well as the Honour- 
able Pandit does what those services have been. It does not need a Muham- 
madan gentleman to draw our attention to the services of the Sikhs ; wo 
know perhaps as well as Muhammadans what those services have been. 
But, as I have said, a moving appeal has been made, and although it is 
not possible for me to give any answer to it, — ^it is clearlj^ impossible for 
me to do so — His Excellency the Governor of the Punjab, who has through- 
out this matter shown the utmost desire to restore peace and order, may 
be relied on to deal with that appeal in a sympathetic spirit in so far as ^ 
circumstances permit him to do so. I will say no more on that point, and 
I trust the House wiU put the crown on the great work which has led to 
the Sikh Gurdwaras Act by passing this Bib without further discussion. 
(Applause.) 

Mr. President : The question is : 

That the Bill to certain proTisions of the Sikh Gurdwaras 

1925, be taken into rousicleration. * ’ 

The motion was adppted. 
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Wednesday, 9th 8epteml)er, 1925.^ 

THE CODE OF CRIMINAL PROCEDURE (AMENDMENT) BILL. 

Diwan Eahadur T. Eangachariar : Sir, I beg to move that the Bill 
to provide that, when fire-arms are used for the purpose of dispersing an 
assembly, preliminary warning shall, in eertaiii' circumstances, be given, 
as reported by the Select Committee, be taken into consideration. 

Sir, the Bill which has been reported on by the Select Committee is 
a very short one, but it is a very important measure which I seek to 
put on the Statute-book of our country. Sir, I have not been a rioter 
myself nor am I likely to be one, notwithstanding the warnings received 
by way of rhetoric yesterday from various quarters. I am a mild Madras 
Brahmin, as mild as the Madras cigars, and not likely even to utter 
words of threat, let alone indulging in violent actions. But, Sir, I am 
very much of a human being, and being a human being I take a human 
view of things. It is' human to forget wrong actions but it is unstates- 
maplike not to take to heart the lessons which you can learn from them. 
Sir, the genesis of this Bill, as is well known, is due to the action taken 
by the Right Honourable Srinivasa Sastri in the other Chamber in 1921, 
As we are all familiar with the sequence of events, that discussion arose 
out of the Punjab tragedy which we should all forget as soon as possible, 
but which at the same time must be taken into account, in devising mea- 
sures to see that there is no recurrence of it hereafter. So my Right 
Honourable friend recommended to the Government in a Resolution to 
be accepted by the Government that the law should be made somewhat 
tighter than it was and he made his proposals a,ccordingiy. The Gov- 
eriment were then disposed and inclined to take a favourable view. Sir 
■William Vincent welcomed it in speaking on the motion in the other 
House. My Honourable friend the Home Member was then occupying 
the composed atmosphere of the Chaii* in the other Chamber. What 
the Government said was: '‘We are willing to accept these suggestions 
in a. very sympathetic spirit.” They said : " We are willing to co- 
operate with non-officials in these matters Sir William Vincent ac- 
cepted on behalf of the Government some of the clauses ; he accepted 
half-heartedly some other clauses and he opposed other clauses. Finally, 
Sir, in pursuance of the undertaking given in the Council of State Mr. 
Craik introduced in the other Chamber a Bill in order to amend the 
Chapter in the Criminal Procedure Code relating to the dispersal of an 
assembly by force. He brought up a measure to introduce ^ new sec-^ 
tion, 131A. In order to enable persons to disperse unlawful assemblies 
by the use of fire-arms, such person had,, before directing that tbie 
assembly be fired on, to wa,rn the assembly by such means as may be 
available at the moment that unless it disperses forthwith it will be fired 
on. The other Chamber passed this measure in August 1921, and in due 
course it came to this Chamber. When it came to this Chamber in 
September 1921 I found that the provision enacted in the other Chamber 
,was not sufficient, that there were other provisions which had been re- 
commended to the Government which also required to be enacted as part 
of the law, and I gave notice of amendments to that effect. The Gov- 
ernment for some reason which we may guess but which has not been 
openly stated, which I think we can accurately guess, thought there was 
no use pursuing that measure in the face of the amendments of wffiich I 
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had given notice, whicli they know perfectly well 'this House would have, 
carried. They ‘withdrew the Bill — at any rate they did not proceed; 
with it. Sir, I was not to be daunted in my course of action. The Cri- 
minal Procedure Code was on the anvil for amendments, and I sought 
that opportunity to introduce the amendments when the Criminal Pro- 
cedure Code was under discussion. But the Honourable the Home Mem- 
ber then took the objection that that Chapter was not under amend-, 
ment and sought the ruling of the Chair tha,t the amendments, were out, 
of order ; and when that ruling was given I had to seek the more^ dilatory 
course which is open to us non-official Members of introducing this Bill, 
ballotting for it and getting such time as we can, which His Excellency 
the Governor General is pleased to allot for non-official business. 

Sir, I introduced this Bill in January 1924 and got it referred to a^ 
Select Committee in September 1924. The Select Committee has now 
carefully investigated the provisions and I am thankful to the Honourable, 
the Home Member, my friend, Colonel Crawford and my friend, Mr. 
^Tonkinson, who though they were opposed to the principle of the Bill 
"at the time of reference to Select Committee gave the Select Committee 
valuable assistance in the shape of suggestions in order to improve the 
drafting, wording and substance of the Bill. Sir, the Bill ,,as amended 
by the Select Committee is now before the House. I ask that the House 
should adopt the Bill as it has been reported on by the. Select Committee. 

I may say at once there are four matters which I seek to introduce, 
in by this Bill. In the first place I propose that an unlawful assembly^ 
should not be dispersed by the use of fire-arms except in the last resort, 
that is to say, only if other means of dispersing the unlawful assembly 
fail or are likely to fail should resort be had to the use of fire-arms. 

The second principle which I seek to enact in this Bill is that before. 
fire-arms are used to disperse an unlawful assembly warning should 
be given to the assembly. 

The third thing which I seek to bring in is that as soon as the dis-. 
turbance is over and as soon as the assembly has been dispersed success- 
fully then a full report of the circumstances leading to the use of fire- 
arms should be made by the person responsible for directing the use of* 
fire-arms. 

The fourth and most important thing in my view in this Bill is the. 
freedom to any individual injured or to any relations of' persons who. 
have been killed if they think fit, to complain and take action against 
the unlawful exercise of the power. 

This Bill is confined to the ease of the use of fire-arms — it does not- 
extend to the case of use of force or military force, for which provision 
already exists in the Code. The use of fire-a,rms is a very dangerous- 
thing. That is admitted in all civilised countries. As is pointed out 
in that famous report made by three learned legal luminaries, Lord Bowen, 
Sir Albert Roiit and Lord Haldane (then Mr. Haldane) in the Aetom 
Hall , Colliery Dispute : 

A soldier ean only act by using Ms arms. Tbe weapons he carries are death : 
they cannot be employed at ail without danger to life and limb, and in these days, 
of improved riiles and perfected ammunition without some risk of injuring distant 
and possibly innocent bystanders. To call for assistance against rioters from those 
who can only interpose and under such grave conditions ought of course to be the last- 
of the civil authorities. ^ ^ ‘ “ 
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Sir, great care lias always been taken in western countries and we* 
cannot have a better example than England, whom Providence h^ brought 
into contact with our country, in dealing with this-, subject. There are 
some people who believe west is west arid east is east, and probably in 
the matter of the dispersal of unlawful assemblies in the east there are 
some people who take the view that you must create terror, that you 
must create a moral effect in the atmosphere of the country, that you 
should strike terror into the hearts of the people by using unnecessary 
force. When X say unnecessary force, I mean force that is not necessary 
for the immediate surroundings of the case. Whenever force is used 
which is not required for the immediate surroundings of tie case I say, 
$ir, it is unnecessary force, it is inhuman to use force in order to create, 
a moral effect in the country or in order to deal with situations in other 
places and in order to strike terror into the hearts of the people by using 
force and killing them and mainiing them. I say, Sir, that it is inhuman, 
^nd if such action can be justified on the floor of this House or anywhere 
else the persons who seek to justify such action stand self-condemned 
before the bar of humanity and before that Higher Power who controls, 
all of us, . 

Sir, the actions at Jaliianwalla Bagh, I was surprised to read iti the. 
judgment of a Judge presiding over an English Court, had the approval 
of the military officers. I was shocked to read in that -judgment that, 
there were military officers belonging to our Army who approved of that 
action. Sir, I hope it was not true, though I know there have been people 
who have made a hero of the author of that famous tragedy. It is un-. 
necessary for me to dwell very much on that. The Government of India 
luckily for us had risen to the occasion. They would not yield to the. 
temptations which were laid in their" way and they issued a Eesolution 
which was quite worthy of the Government of India, and we are thankful 
to them for taking such a statesmanlike action in that matter. But, Sir, 
we must avoid opportunities for the repetition of such occurrences. Now, 
the provisions which I have sought to introduce are the provisions whicli 
are already contained in the circulars issued by my Honourable friend 
Department from the year 1893, if not earlier. I hold in my hand by 
the courtesy of the Home Department the circulars issued by them.. 
There is one circular issued by them No. 54583-Police, Calcutta, dated 
the 28th November 1893 ; there is another circular which was issued by 
them, dated 4, Police, 426-434, dated 30th July 1894, another circular is 
No. 951, dated 18th November 1902, which was issued to Local Govern- 
ments. What is it, Sir, that the Local Governments are enjoined by 
these circulars to do ? They are told that within the territories under- 
their respective control, they must take care : 

<< Ta ensure that the fullest warning is given before any order is given to fire, 
on a mob, and that neither troops nor police should fire in such cases except in ttte. 
fest resort.^’ 

So that the two principles for which I am* contending have been accepted 
by tbe Government for a long time, namety, you should not resort to firing 
except in the last resort, and you should not proceed to fire without the 
fullest warning being given. Sir, that is repeated over and over again. 
And, Sir, there are Queen Kegulations in England and have the force 
^f law. I see the same provisions are enacted in section 8, paragraphs 6,2; 
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to 68 of tlie Queen's Regulations of 1892. Sir, tkey have to very care- 
fully inquire beforo stringent orders are given to fire. According to 
these orders, '' the Commanding Officer is not to give the word of com- 
mand to fire unless distinctly required to do so by the Magistrate." That 
is the third of the propositions which I am trying to enact in this pro- 
vision ; unless distinctly required to do so by the Magistrate, nor until in 
conjunction with the Magistrate he has explained to the people that if 
the troops are ordered to fire, their fire will be effective. That is the 
warning which is given there. So that I have the high authority of the 
Queen’s Regulations which have the force of law for two of the pro- 
visions which I seek to enact. I have the high authority of the Govern- 
ment of India circulars for the other provisions in the Bill which I seek 
to enact. 

Sir, for the last of them, namely, freedom and libei^ to complain 
by persons injured. It is only, Sir, in this country that liberty is needed 
to complain of a wrongful action. That is, section 132 of the Criminal 
Procedure Code, as it stands, requires that, before action can be taken 
against any officer employed or against any person who had used un- 
necessary force or who had acted unlawfully in dispersing an unlaw- 
ful assembly, before any such person can invoke the aid of the criminal 
court against any person who had used unnecessary force, a bar is 
imposed against such person. He must get the sanction either of the 
Local Government, or in certain cases, of the Governor General. Sir, 
1 can quite understand the great value which people who are employed 
in this unpleasant task attach to human life. I do not think that there 
IS any human being who really indulges in taking the life of a fellow 
human being. No doubt, the officers are actuated by the highest sense of 
duty, but like other people who act from a high sense of duty and who lake 
certain risks, these officers ought also to take certain risks. When a 
soldier goes to the field, he takes a certain amount of risk which is attend- 
ant upon his duty. Now, this has been an effective protection, a real 
protection, because the Local Governments or even the Governor General 
will be naturally loath to give sanction to prosecute their own officers who 
perform duties which pertain to the Local Governments. It is not human 
to expect, however high placed a statesman he may be, that the Governor 
of a Province or the Governor General of India would give sanction for 
prosecuting officers who have dispersed unlawful assemblies. Now, on 
the other hand, Sir, people deserve protection from acts of- that kind in 
the name of law and order. That there have been snch cases, nobody 
can deny. Can there have been a worse instance than the Jallianwalla 
Bagh incident ? Did the Governor General give sanction to prosecute 
any or ail the persons who were concerned in that tragedy ? Was there 
a more deserving ease than that, Sir ? The fact is, that there is an effec- 
tive bar against prosecuting such persons who have used unnecessary 
force in tho name of law and order. That is why, I say. Sir, that you 
should give freedom to persons who feel that they have been unlawfully 
treated in the name of law and order ; they should have complete liberty 
tc go to the courts and say that they have been unlawfully treated and 
that they should be given redress. 'V^'hy should any person stand between 
justice and individuals ? That is the object. Therefore, Sir, I attach 
the^ greatest importance to that clause. It will be an effective protection 
to mdividuals, it will be an effective protection to the public, and that is 
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•why I say that only in ‘cases where death has occurred or where a person 
has been injured seriously, the parties must be given the liberty to invoke 
the aid of the criminal courts without the previous sanction of the Local 
Government concerned. If the Government had accepted my suggestion 
to have a Director of Public Prosecutions in this country^ if we had an 
independent Director of Public Prosecutions in this country, I should 
have been quite satisfied to leave the matter in his hands. But we have 
not got any such official here, an official who is independent of the 
Executive, who can see whether certain prosecutions should be instituted 
or not. So long as we have not got any such institution, I think it is 
but right that individuals should have the liberty to go to the courts esta- 
blished by the Government of this country to seek redress for wrongs done 
to them. I therefore ask, Sir, that in the last clause of my Bill that this 
bar should be removed so that any person who has been unlawfully in- 
jured may have the right to invoke the aid of the criminal courts. These 
axe the principles of my Bill. I rest for the principles of nay Bill on 
the Queen’s Regulations, and on the Government of India circulars. 

Now, it is said and in fact Colonel Crawford did say. It is all right, 
we may issue Executive instructions, but why make these a provision in 
the law ? May I ask him why is it a provision of law in the Queen’s 
Regulations in England f (Hear, hear.) Sir, the executive orders can 
be disobeyed, and will be looked at indulgently by persons who have to 
work in an executive capacity, but legal provisions cannot be ignored. 
There are courts^ to guard the public against infringement of the regula- 
tions. The existence of these executive orders did not prevent tragedies 
like those in Amritsar being committed ; whereas, if we had provisions 
like the one I seek to place on the Statute-book, I am sure officers would 
act with greater care and caution in using the extreme power which is 
vested in them. Sir, it may be said that I am trying by this measure to 
weaken the hands of the Executive. That is very far froha my inten- 
tion. It is a question of choice. Which is the greater evil, is the ques- 
tion. Is it right to leave such unfettered powers in the hands of officers 
Who have to take the lives and limbs of His Majesty’s subjects ? Should 
you give them unrestricted powers or restricted merely by executive orders 
which have really no force ? The principle is admitted, that there should 
be executive ^orders to this effect ; that is the weakness of the opponents 
of this measure. They admit it. Oh yes, I quite agree with your 
principles ; your intentions axe good ; we will issue these instructions.” 
Do you issue them with the intention that they should be obeyed or dis- 
obeyed ? If the intention in issuing them is that they should be obeyed, 
then why not make it a legal obligation and let an officer take the leo*ai 
consequences of his exceeding those instructions or violating those instruc- 
tions ? So that, the principle being admitted, what is wrong, I ask in 
making it a legal obligation ? If you make it an administrative obliga- 
tion, why not make it a legal obligation f ■ My Honourable friend, the 
Home Member, in his Minute on the Report of the Select Committee,' says 
this which I must read. He says : s ’ 

'' Moreover, a statutory inhibitioii of tMs kind will always render the question 
in issue — could the assembly have been otherwise dispersed ? — I think a matter very 
difficult for the courts to deal with. ^ ^ 

May I ask him, what is the answer to the wording of section 129, even 
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as it is. Does not that issue arise under that section 129 as it is ? May 
I read it for his benefit ? Tliis is the law as it already stands. It runs : 

If any such assembly cannot be otherwise dispersed and if it is ’necessary for 
the public security that it should be dispersed, the magistrate of the rank who .^s 
present may cause it to be dispersed by military force.’’ 

I adopt tKat vefy thing. When I say that, if the assembly cannot 
otherwise dispersed, has not the co’art got to decide that issue ? Does not 
that issue arise f 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman (Home Member) .* Cef- 
'tainly it does arise. It arises with reference to the question of the use 
of force, not of the particular kind of force. 

Di-wan Bahadur T. Eangachariar : If it arises with reference to the 
'question of military force, that includes fire-arms. If already under the 
law the question arises under section 129 with regard to the use of military 
force, which includes fire-arms, I am only re-enacting that portion with 
reference to the use of fire-arms. He stated it as a very grave objection to my 
proposal because statutory inhibition of this kind is a matter very difh- 
'cult for the courts to deal with.’^ It may be that the courts are consti- 
tuted to deal with much more difficult questions than this ; the courts have 
to grapple with them. Therefore, Sir, I have great faith in the courts 
of this country^' ; I have great faith, even in the Magistrates of this country, 
because they dispense justice in the presence of parties after hearing the 
parties. Although there may be exceptional cases, I, as *a lawyer who has 
practised both in the Magistrates’ courts and the civil courts, can bear 
testimony to their honest discharge of their duties. People have great 
faith in your Magistrates. And therefore I am not much alarmed by the 
issue raised by the Honourable the Home Member in that connection. 

Sir, another objection which he has taken is this. He says — I am 
liot as merciful as I pretend to be — ^he says : 

** As regards the actual provisions, I still do not understand why it should be 
thought necessary to lay down that fire-arms are not to be used unless the assembly 
eannot otherwise be dispersed.” 

Se repeats what he said on the floor of this House : 

The authorities in charge may be bf opinion that it might be possible to 
disperse the crowd by a bayonet charge. Are they to be forced to try a Jbayonet 
charge with all its attendant risks and danger^ before fire-arms are used ? ” 

Sir, not ha\fing seen a bayonet .charge, I can only imagine what it i?i 
likely to be. I am sure my Honourable friend, the Commander-in-Chief, 
has taken part in many a bayonet charge. But I don’t know, Sir, that in 
dealing with an Indian crowd, armed with brickbats and lathis you will 
require 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman : What were they armed 
jrith in Kohat ? 

Diwan Bahadur T. EangacHariar : Well, we all know Kohat; and 
Kohat is so close to the manufacturing centre of fire-arms. And Kohat is 
peopled by people who are quite different from the rest of India. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman : The Indian Law applies 
to Kohat. 
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Diwan Baliadur T. Rangachariar : Sii% o£ all the xiots that Eava 
taken place in this country, my Honourable friend is able to quote Kohat. 
I am sure my Honourable friend will recognise that the ordinarj^ weapons 
which these crowds have are either brickbats which they have picked up 
on the roadside or lathis which they carry about with th^^m. Sir, in deal- 
ing with an Indian crowd of that sort are you going to have a bayonet 
charge ? Are they a disciplined body that you are going to march on 
them with fixed bayonets ? But, Sir, I 'would prefer that for if once you 
show your determination, if once the opposing force shows its determina- 
tion to march into the crowd, I am sure the crowd will disperse in no 
time. If they do not, what happens ? It is the rioters alone that will be 
injured. Whereas here, by the use of fire-arms, you vdll be able to fire 
from a safe distance, with your fifty Gurldias on an eminence, you will 
be at a safe distance, so that you do not get intermixed with -the crowd. 
What happens ? Innocent men, women and children, who are merely 
spectators get killed. That happened in Madras, Sir, when tne Cliulai 
riots took place. A woman was struck, a boy v/as struck. That liapp-ened 
in Madura by the iise of fire-arms. They can be used from a. sefe distance, 
v/hereas if you have a bayonet charge, you march into the crowd. 

Sir P, S, Sivaswamy Aiyer : They might bo overpowered. 

Diwan Bahadur T. Rangachariar : I am sure niy Honourable friend 
will agree with me at least that in Madras thc-3^ are likely to sho’w their 
backs as soon as you show your determination to subcine thsm. I crmnot 
speak with authority as to ho'w a Punjab crovrd v'ould behave. Tlowevor, 
I think even they would show their backs rather than undergo a bayonet 
charge. But I am now dealing with the ordinary cases that occur. So 
that by that means you will be really affecting the lives and limbs of the 
rioters themselves for the bayonet charge will go direct on them. Then,.- 
you cannot plead : Oh, the attitude of the crowd was ugly, therefore an 
order was given to fire. Or the po»liceman’s turban was knocked off. There 
fore an 'order was- given to disperse. I am not imagining now. I have 
seen such reports. But from a safe distance to use these deadly precise 
weapons is a dangerous thing. Therefore, Sir, my justification for re- 
stricting my Bill to the use of fire-arms is this. Why do the King s Regula- 
tions provide all these regulations for the use of fire-arms ? I will read 
paragraph 63 and paragraph 64: 

Paragraph 6S ^ — All commands to the troops are to be given by the ofS.eer. 
The troops are not, on any aceoimt, to fire excepting by word of command of their 
officer, who is to exercise a humane discretion respecting the extent of the line of 
fire, is not to give the word of command to fire, unless distinctly required to 
so by the Magistrate. 

Paragraph $4 , — ^In order to guard against all misunderstanding, Officers Com- 
inanding troops or detachments are, on every occasion when employed in, the suppres- 
sion of riots, or enforcement of the law, to talse the most effectual means, in con- 
junction with the Magistrates under whose orders they may be placed, for explaining 
beforehand, to the people opposed to them that, in the event of the troops being 
ordered to fire, their fir© will be effective.^' 

and so on and so on. 

The King’s Regulations are confined to the use of fee-arms, which 
I have read. So also, Sir, I ask that there should be some regulation 
regarding the use of fire-arms. 

X4DPI 
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'As I have already said, I need not dilate upon it- I therefore say that 
the objection taken by my Honourable friend the Home Member in his 
minute that I am enacting something which might place the crowd in more 
danger than they already are in is not a correct argument. Nor is his 
other argument correct. My Honourable friend accepts that a warning 
should be given. In fact, Government themselves brought forward a 
measure, as I told you, Sir, in 1921, that there should he a legal provision 
for giving warning. My Honourable friend says that the rule which I 
seek tb impose is absolute. What I say is ; 

** The person who directs that the assembly shall be fired on shall, before so doing, 
warn the assembly by such means as may be available that unless it disperses, it will 
^be fired on.*' 

What is wrong in that ? On the other hand, it is less strong than the 
English provision. It has been brought in the form of the Government 
provision itself which they brought forward in 1921. I do not see the 
objection to clause 2 which my Honourable friend takes- 

As regards clause 3, my Honourable friend says ; ’ ’ ' * 

’ I see no great objection to clause (3), which requires a statutory report, but 
I would here again prefer it not to be confined to the use of fire-arms.’.' 

I would gladly welcome a measure, if the Government bring it forward, 
to make it obligatory upon all persons who disperse an unlawful assembly, 
where death or grievous hurt is caused, to make a report. I would gladly 
welcome such a measure. But I could not accept the suggestion of the 
Honourable the Home Member because it would go beyond the provisions 
of my Bill. My Bill is confined, as the Preamble was confined, only to 
cases where an assembly is dispersed by the use of fire-arms. That is why 
I could not accept the suggestion of my Honourable friend. I am sure he 
realises the difficulty which I was in. On the other hand, I would gladly 
welcome a measure if the Government think it necessary that there should 
be not only report in these cases but in every case where force is used for 
dispersing an unlawful assembly. There is nothing to prevent the Honour- 
able the Home Member doing so. He can quickly amend the Criminal 
Procedure Code by bringing in a short clause which we will accept. 

As regards clause (4), my Honourable friend says : 

<< Finally, clause (4) is far too wide in granting a right to make eomplainU 
withont the sanction of any public authority. ’ ’ 

As I have already stated, I attach the greatest importance to this 
clause. We must have freedom of complaint. I have restricted it as 
carefully as I can. I have restricted it only to persons who are aggrieved 
by the act, not to every individual in the street. I think they should have 
the right to complain. That is an issue which I propose to stand by. I 
cannot withdraw it or yield on the matter. Unless an officer can be appoint- 
ed called the Director of Public Prosecutions to whom we can entrust 
this, till that stage comes, I think it necessary to have this provisioih. 

I do not think there is anything new in my Honourable friend Colonel 
Crawford’s minute which I need deal with. He thinks, of course, that 
the whole law should be left as it is and that there should be no revision. 
Sir, the House by pending the Bill to the Select Committee on the last 
occasion by a vast majority have affirmed the principle that the, law should 
mot be left as it is and needs revision. Sir, I stand by that position. I 
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hope the House will stand by that position. The House has already affirmed 
that principle and I ask the House to affirm that principle once again that 
the law should not be left as it is but must be remedied and improved in 
the way the Select Committee have asked us to do. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddhnan : Sir, I intervene at this 
early stage in the debate in order to explain one or two matters. I am 
opposing the consideration of this Bill, but I am not at this stage going to 
make a speech. I dealt with the Bill very fully on the motion that the 
Bill be referred to a Select Committee. On that occasion, owing to a 
misapprehension, many Members who desired to speak on the Government 
side were unable to do so as the question was put the moment I sat down, 
I desire, therefore, to raise a debate on this motion for consideration in 
Order that other Members who were not given an opportunity to speak on 
that occasion may have an opportunity of speaking on this occasion. I 
must, however, say a few words on the points brought forward by my 
Honourable friend. As I said on the previous occasion, the object of my 
friend’s Bill so far as it aims at securing moderation in the use of force 
commands the sympathy of all reasonable men. It is of the greatest 
importance to the citizen that fire-arms should be used, or any form of 
force should be used, with great discrimination. On the other hand, it 
is equally important to the citizen that when an occasion arises for the 
use of force, that force should be used in a prompt and effective manner. 
Those are propositions that I do not think any one is likely seriously to 
dispute. The issue between my Honourable friend and myself except 
in one particular is not a very large one. He lays down in his Bill certain 
rules which are rules of law. That is to say, they will be applied as 
other rules of law are. Now, the use of force is a matter which in my 
judgment is independent of the actual form of the force. It seems to me 
impossible to draw different rules for the use of different forms of force. 
There is no use saying^ ‘‘You may use gas, you may use explosive bombs, 
but you must not use fire-arms.’^ I understand my Honourable friend’s 
point. It is that the maximum use of force should he controlled by special 
rules. But when he confines this matter to fire-arms, he is merely evading 
the main point. The true criterion in the use of force for dispersing 
crowds is independent of the actual form of the force. That I state as a 
very general principle. If you are to amend your law you should amend 
it with regard to the use of all force and not with regard to the use of 
fire-arms only. There is no special rule of law in England that I am 
aware of to regulate the use of fire-arms. My Honourable friend says, 
“ Why do you abject to my embodying in the law rules which you your- 
gelf as an executive authority Jay down ? ” The answer is a very simple 
one. My Honourable friend Bill lays down certain provisions. 
says : ■ , 

Eire-arias shall not be used unless such assembly cannot otherwise be disperse^ 
and unless a Magistrate of the highest class present specifically authorises such use. ’ ’ ^ 

I need not read the provisions in full. He has read them sufficiently to tha 
House. He says that in each and every ease where you may use fire-anni% 
you have to prove that you complied with all those conditions. Some of 
those conditions, I suggest, are not possible of compliance. My Honourable 
friend has said that crowds in India are notmsuaUy armed with anything 
but lathis and briekbat and such other material objects which they may 
pick up at the place of occurrence. Speaking generffly — ^very generally, 
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indeed , — that is correct. Ou tlie other hand, it has' to be remembered that 
the forces of laW aiad order in many parts of India are very limited in- 
numbers and if my Honourable friend imagines that ten policemen can^ say 
on the occasion of a Hindii-Muhammadan riot, such as I have myself 
witnessed, or when confronted with a direct attack, preserve order by 
means of their ordinary, lathis, he is entirely under a misapprehensionv 
These policemen would be torn to pieces. They have been torn to pieces^- 
Does my Honourable friend wish the use of fire-arms to be restricted in a 
case like that where you have ten policemen facing mobs ercited by religious 
or other susceptibilities and in a state where nothing can possibly sav^- 
the situation but a sudden and a striking exhibition of force f 

. Diwan Bahadur T. Eangachariar : Then you can use fire-arms. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman ; Subject to your restric.- 
tiohs, 

I have argued this point at great length before and I do not propose 
IQ to go into it again. I will just reply te one or 

two of the points made by my Honourable friendl.. 
He said on the question of sanction which is a point he has pressed su 
strongly, he is not prepared to allow any public servant who performs this 
distressing duty — it must be a distressing duty to every humane man — 
he is not prepared to allow the protection which the law now gives, that 
is, that a x^roseeiition shall not be possible without the order of the Local 
Government or the Governor General. He would, however, be good 
enough to permit that to be done if we had the sanction of the Director of 
Public Praseeiitions. Kow, I may tell my Honourable friend this. I have 
seme experience of and I have spent some time in the office of the Director 
of Public Prosecutions in London and if my Honourable friend imagines 
that the Director of Public Prosecutions is not in intimate touch with the 
exoeutiTo Government in England he ia under an entire misapprehension.. 

Mr. A. Eangaswami Iyengar : Why do you object then ? 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman : I do not object. My 
Honoiiryble triend is* objecting. In other words, the sanction of the- 
Director of Public Prosecutions in England is the sanction in the last- 
retort of the executive Government in England which we have here 
directly. My Honourable friend is presumably satisfied that he must give** 
up this clause. But I do not suppose he will. 

Now, as I have said, I shall have an opportunity of speaking again in? 
this debate and I will not further take up the time of the House. I oppose 
(his nictioii for the reasons I have given in my minute of dissent. 

His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief : Sir, I am afraid I cannot 
claim, like my learned friend, the Mover of this Bill, that I am, like’- 
,him, .a mild Madrasi Brahmin. I can, however, entirely associate 
myself with him by saying that I am a man of peace, and it is certainly 
" my wdsh that rules and regulations should be drafted with the sole 
idea of humanity and the avoiding of any inhumanity. 

I have listened to the speeches with the greatest interest, and on 
behalf of the soldiers whom I have the honour to represent here I will 
attempt to express their views regarding this proposed legislation 
which may so deeply concern them. I wfil begin by saying thai wg 
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soldiers, certairJy all thinking, soldiers, never for a moi^xerit forget the 
fact, which is so often not realised by othep, that we are first and fore- 
most citizens of the British Empire. There is no title of which any soldier 
ik inore proud than that of Givis Britccnicus Smi ”, a title of which 
we can never be deprived. We are citizens first and for all our lives, 
and as soldiers we are the servants of our King and Empire. 

1 rather gathered from the speech by the last Honourable Membei^ 
that he is not prepared to extend to soldiers the epithet which he wa« 
kind enough to confer on the Honourable the Home Member of being 
amiable ” ; and I presume I am included in the category of soldiers 
In fact I think the last speaker possibly regards soldiers as the brutal 
and licentious soldiery ”, as in days gone by they were at times 
described. 

^ Mr. 0. S. Eanga Iyer : I do not want to interrupt His Excellency, 
but I wish to say that I quite agree that he is an amiable man and sq 
are they all, all amiable men. 

His Excellency the Oommanderdn-Chief : I hope the days have 
gone by when anybody could regard soldiers, — and in this I speak in 
the broadest sense of soldiers of both British and Indian services — as 
brutal and licentious. We, unlike the Germans, have no military caste 
in our service. We are, as I have said, citizens, some of whom have 
devoted the v/holo cf our lives, and others only a certain number of 
years, to the profession of arms. But I think possibly that even those 
who have not devoted very many years to soldiering, may, on account 
of hardships they have undergone, be classed among those married 
inen, regarding whom you probably all know the riddle. Do married 
men live longer than single ones. ? ” The answer is, It seema 
longer.” Should that apply to some of us who are blessed with a 
single wife, I often wonder what the feeling of those others mnst be, 
who are more liberally endowed in that respect. But whether we have 
devoted the whole of our lives or only a certain portion to soldiering, 
we realize that it is our duty to ensure the safety of our fellow-subjects, 
and to see that as far as in us lies every man shall reap where he has 
sown, to carry out his avocations, whatever they may be, and that the 
subjects of the British Empire shall be able to go wherever they like 
and do what they wish npon their lawful occasions. In carrying out 
these duties, it will probably be realised that soldiers are often faced 
with very difficult and very disagreeable duties. I remember well, it is 
many years ago now when I was Adjutant of my regiment 
and .Commandant, a Pathan sowar coming np to me and saying 
Sahihy mma hiss shaiiJch mishta che par yekhna shpa mane, de sentri de 
tear de para/^ which, our friend Na.wab Sir Abdul Qaiyum, if he were here, 
or Captain Ajab Khan would tell yoii means, ‘‘lean work up no 
enthusiasm for doing sentry duty on cold winter nights.” My friend 
went on to explain how doubtless there were others who had a shauhh 
for such duties and he hoped I . would arrange accordingly. But 
sincerely as you will all sympathise with that young man ^regarding 
Gentry duty on the frontier on cold and dirty nights, and realise that 
that is a disagreeable duty, yet I can. assure you that it is nothing 
^pmpared with the disagreeable and distasteful duty to which soldiera 
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may be called on t6,t)erform in aid of the civil powei^. 'We idealise thaii 
when we are called' out for such duties, it is possibly as a last resort. 

It Is most probably only done, when the civil authorities feel that the 
situation is getting out of their control, or has already done so*. 
Consequently we realise that the action which may have to he taken 
will be of a drastic nature, and also it may possibly be against our own 
Sriends and refations. But what is the most difficult part of it all, is: 
that notwithstanding this, the officers and non-commissioned officerJi 
have the whole time the feeling at the back of their minds that, what- 
ever they do, it is very unlikely that they will be credited with doing 
right. In fact it is almost certain that they will he credited with 
doing the wrong- thing. If the officer, on arrival, finds the situation 
very serious and at once orders drastic action, he will be held up to 
execration by arm-chair critics who ' can so easily come to the right 
conclusion after the action is over. If, on the other hand, he takes an 
optimistic view of the situation and thinks drastic action is not neces- 
sary, and he perhaps gives the order for a few shots to be fired over 
the heads of the crowd — ^which I may say in passing is really the very 
worst and most cruel' action that can be taken because the ring-leaders 
in front escape and innocent people behind may be injured— if he takes 
that action, he is likely to be called a poltroon and a fool, .and may 
possibly be turned out of the service. You wall realise I know that it 
is very unlikely that any two situations with which offi^cers- will be 
faced will be exactly similar so that it is very difficult to formulate any 
regulations which will govern all eontingeneies. I will, however, witfe 
your x)ermission, read an extract from the instructions which have 
been issued relating to martial law which have been drawn up for the 
guidance of officers : 

Wlien an officer is required by a magistrate, or himself determines that 
serious situation arises when there is no magistrate within reach, to disperse an- 
assembly by force, he wiU, before taldng action, adopt the most elective measures 
possible to. explain to the people that, if * necessary, fire will be opened, and' that if' 
fire become necessary, the fire of the troops -will be effective. If he is of opinion- that! 
it is necessary’' to fire, but that the fire of a few men will attain the object of dis-. 
persing the assembly, he wiU personally give the command to a few specified meiv 
to fire. If a greater- effort is required, he will personally give the commaijLd to one 
of the sections to fire. ' ^ ' 

Further rules, Sir, are contained in these instructions, which are» 
based upon long experience and upon the highest conception of the 
sanctity of human life. These rules I have summarised: ge.noxally as 
follows- r 

(1) When a Magistrate determines that force is necessary- to 

disperse a crowd, he calls upon the Officer Commanding . 
to do so ; 

(2) The Officer Commanding the troops thereafter is empowered' 

to take such action as he deems necessary for this- 
purpose. He is the sole judge of what action: to take and 
what weapons to use ; 

(3) He is bound to use the minimum possible force for the^ 

purpose ; 

(4) No statutory warning is laid down previous to the opening ofi 

: fire . 
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(5) He is responsible for tbe safety_ of his conamand ; and 

(6) The officer cannot be prosecuted for his.actibn, except with 

the sanction of Oovernment. 

The Honourable Mover of this Bill referred to the King’s Regula- 
lions, stating that under them it was essential that permission should be 
obtained from the magistrate present before fire Was used. I am afraid 
that the Honourable Mover was not quite accurate in that, What the 
King’s Regulations say is : 

** The reading of the Proclamation under the Eiot Act is important, both ns 
conveying a distinct warning to the crowd, and as involving the legal consequence 
that ^hose who do not disperse within one hour are guilty of felony j but it must be 
junderstood that to justify the exercise of military force in the prevention of serious 
Outrage .and damage to persons or property, it is not necessary to wait for the 
proclamation to be read. 

Kurther it goes on : 

When thus requested it wall be the duty ‘of the officer to take such military 
ifiteps as in his topmion the situation demands. In doing so he will have absolute 
tdiscretion as to the action to be taken, and as to the arms, including fire-arms, which 
the troops shall use, and as to the orders he shall give, iacluding the order to fire. ’ ^ 

Prom tbe instructions which I have mentioned, Sir, which have been 
isnaed in this countiw-, I think it will be realised that there are three main 
principles wliieh emerge : 

(1) The first is 'Bmt the OfScer Commanding the troops, on being 
called out in aid of the civil authorities, will have upon him 
-the sole responsibility for the action he takes, and will be 
responsibile for the results ; 

{2) He is definitely responsible that he uses the minimtim force 
necessary ; 

(3) He is held definitely responsible for the safety of his own eom- 
mand. 

T am sure that Honourable Members will at once realise that it must 
often require great discretion, sound judgment and often much self- 
oontrol on the part of the Officer Commanding on the spot, in possibly 
very" diificult circumstances, to reconcile what may seem the eonflieting 
parts of those three instructions, but underlying them all is the one main 
^>rineiplej which i^ that the officer who has been called upon to bring 
his troops out to assist the civil power is personally responsible for the 
action he takes, and he knows that the responsibility is his alone. It 
^eems to me, Sir, that the irnposition of that sense of personal responsibi- 
lity upon the executive officer is probably the best possible safeguard 
(that can be devised for ensuring that troops called out to aid the civil powers 
shall perform their duties to the best interests of the puhHe. It ensures 
.that the action taken shall be effective, and on the other hand that no 
greater force shall be used than is necessary, and avoids the risk of 
unnecessary casualties. 

proposals under the present Bill, 
finder this Bill three main clauses emerge : 

The first is that^the Magistrate will decide on the weapons to be 
used, that is, the responsibility, for the particular kind of force is thrown 
^n him. 
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The second^ clause '^hieh affects us, soldiers^ is that a warning must 
'ftivarially be given ‘before fire is opened. 

And the third is that an officer may be prosecuted for any offence 
committed by him in this connection without Government sanction. r 

I will take these three points in turn : 

(1) It will be seen that this, the handing over to the civil author!- 
.ties of the discretion as to what force is to be used, whether fire-arms 
are to be used or not, at once divorces from the executive officer on the 
spot the definite responsibility which is at present imposed upon him. 
In other words, it reduces him to the position of a machine, and from a 
machine you can expect nothing but mechanical results. Further, what 
I think is vitally important is that, if you take away from him the re- 
sponsibility for the methods employed, you certainly cannot hold him re^ 
sponsible for the results. In fact, it seems to me these proposals have in 
them two main objections. The first is that it lays upon the civil official 
who can hardly be expected to have the same experience as 'to what the 
results of the use of different weapons will be, a responsibility which is now 
imposed upon the soldier, who from his training must be supposed to be 
the best judge of what the remits of any particular action will be, whetMir 
fire-arms, bayonets or whatever it may be. Further, I would like to say 
this, which I do with the greatest diffidence, because I know how extremely 
hard it is to prove ; but otir experience, the experience of many senior 
officers in the Army and in many lands has been that as a rule it is the 
experienced soldier who has been the restraining infiuence and not the in- 
experienced, very often puzzled and hai'assed civil official. I would refer 
to one case that certainly came to my notice in Upper Egypt when the 
present Adjutant General in India, Sir John Shea, was in command there 
and was called out to aid the civil powers. He with great self-restraint 
was able to use very much less force than the civil authorities on the spot 
urged him to use. Then again during the last year alone, we at Army 
Headquarters have received grateful thanlcs from Allahabad, Delhi and 
Kohat for the restraint which our soldiers had shown during the riots in 
those places when they were called upon to help. 

I will turn now, Sir, to the second point, iJ,, lajung down that 
definite warning must mvariahh] be given before fire is opened. That' 
order apparently would not apply to a bayonet charge.* We realise from 
what I have said and from what the Honourable Mover has also said, 
that the present regulations do compel an officer to give warning 
whenever it is possible to do so, I am doubtful if the framer of this Bill 
can have really thought the matter out to its logical conclusion when 
he recommended that on every occasion without any exception whatso- 
'ever, firiifg must not take place without due warning. To insist upon 
such a proviso is one of the most inhuman actions that I can possibly 
imagine. Let us take the case of a small military detachment suddenly* 
faced with a maddened and furious mob at close quarters. The mob 
suddenly takes charge, rushes down upon what may be a large number 
of civilians and on the troops themselves. The officer in command has 
two alternatives. If he fires he breaks the law. On the other hand, 
he may order a bayonet charge. If his force is fairly large, a bayonet 
chpge will certainly inflict a most terrible amount of "damage and 
injury on the cro wd. If on the other hand he has a yery small force, it 
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is likely after inflicting serious injuries on the rioters to be over- 
wiie^ed, even if the mob were armed with lathis and.cth^’ such weapons 
as they can get hold of. Then again, can an^’-one here see a crov/d ad- 
vancing on their homesi, in which their wives and children are with 
torches and fire-brands, or on their mills or factories ? The troops might 
be two or three hundred yards o:^, ready to disperse the crowd by firing 
but unable to do so because it is impossible to give any warning. To 
give a warning at such a distance would be an absolute farce. I cannot 
imagine my Punjab friends saying on such an occasion : 

Ghar phuk famasha vekh Bhulai din awengaL” 

Thejj know there would be no hhulai din at such a time, and they would 
be the first to urge that fire should at once be opened. That would be the 
only humane way of dispersing a mob, possibly with one or two shots. 

I come to the third point, Sir, to permit an officer to be prosecuted 
without Government sanction. I feel sure that every one of my col- 
leagues in the Assembly will have the greatest sympathy with us, soldiers, 
when we are called out to -perform the most difficult and disagreeable 
duty which can be placed on us. I am sure you realise that we do 
utterly abhor being called out in aid of the civil authorities.- And in 
extending to us your sympcitliy I will also ask you to give us your help ; 

1 feel co^dent that the best way you can give us your help is not to tie our 
hands. It is the man on tlie_spot on whom the final responsibility must 
lie. Do not tie his hands. J-ielp him where you possibly can, guide him 
with instructions, but do not lay down definite hard-and-fast regulations 
by law under which he would be liable to suffer penalties if he gave the 
order to fire when it was impossible for him to do otherv/ise. Remember, 
he is not acting as a private individual. He^ is acting as a servant of the 
Government and it is up to Government to give him full measure of sup- 
port. If he has at the back of his mind the thought Whatever I do I am 
liable to be prosecuted ; my future is at the caprice of any individual 
who may wish to bring an action against me ; if he cannot devote his 
whole attention and energies to the matter in hand, he is not likely to 
do his work with that complete detachment of mind which is essential. 

Biwan Bahadur T. Rangachariar : Sir, with reference to His 
Excellency the Commander-in-Chief ’s remarks, may I ask him whether 
paragraphs 63 and 64 of the King’s Regulation, section 8, are in force ? 

Eis Excellency the Oommander-in-Chief : That has been entirely 
I’evised. 

Biwan Bahadur T, Rangachariar : Are they different from what 
they are now ? 

His Excellency the Commander-in- Chief : Yes, Sir. 

Biwan Bahadur T. Rangachariar : May I have a copy f 
His Excellency the Conunander-in-Chief : Certainly. 

Colonel J. D. Crawford (Bengal ; European) : Sir, in ridng to 
oppose the consideration of this Bill I do so because I believe it is a Bill 
which is thoroughly bad in x)ractice and in law. I am not myself a legal 
expert and I leave that point to he developed later by those who are, but 
it seems to me very difficult to understand who is responsible, for iuscancej, 
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in the ease of gtating that fire-arms shall not be used unless sneh assembly 
cannot other ^rse be dispersed. It appears to me that is a responsibility 
placed on the officer and yon cannot very ^vell do anything if he says, 
“ In my opinion it could not otherwise be dispersed ” ; I do not quite see 
what action is open to you except to say, “ Well, you are the only person 
who was there to give an opinion The same applies of course on the 
question of a warning. 

The person who directs that the assembly shall be firmed on shall before doing 
so %varn the assembly by sneh means as may be available. ’ ^ 

He, tlie individual in charge, is left to be the judge of what mean-^ were 
available. I quite appreciate, Sir, the humane motive prompting Diwan 
Bahadur Rangaehariar when he brought in this Bill, and I presume that 
the motive which he really had at heart is the saving of human lire on 
such occasions. Well now, Sir, in my opinion the effect the clauses which 
he proposes to add to the Criminal Procedure Code are likely to have 
is the veiy reverse effect. Personally I consider that the Criminal 
Procedure Code as it stands, and I would like to draw the attention of the 
House to it, is sufficient and adequate for our purpose. Section 130 
says : 

When a Magistrate determinofe to disperse any such assembly by military force 
be may require any commissioned or non-commissioned officer in command of any 
soldiers in Her Majesty Army or of any volunteers enrolled under the Indian 
Volunteers Act, 1869, to disperse such assembly by military force and to arrest and 
confine such persons, etc., ete.^^ 

I will not read the rest of that section. There the responsibility is with 
the Magistrate in ordering the officer to undertake this unpl^sant duty. 
And then we go on to paragraph (2) of that section : 

Every such officer shall obey such requisition in such manner as he thinks fit, 
but in so doing he shall use as little force and do as little injury to person and 
property as may be consistent with dispersing the assembly and arresting and 
detaining such persons.’’ 

In the law as it stands to-day, we have therefore a provision that an officer 
shall act on the orders of the magistrate and that he shall only use such 
force and the minimum of force as may be necessary to carry out his 
duties. That is exactly what my Honourable friend Diwan Bahadur 
Rangaehariar tries to make a little bit clearer in his Bill. The next 
section enjoins on an officer in the case of no magistrate l^ing present the 
important duty of undertaking the use of those powers if he considers it 
necessary ; it also enjoins on him that, while he is acting under this sec- 
tion, if it becomes practicable for him to communicate with the magistrate 
he shall do so and shall then obey the instructions of the magistrate as 
to whether he shall or shall not continue such action. The point that I 
wish to emphasise is that the feeling of the ordinary officer in the ranks 
at the moment in dealing with this unpleasent task of the dispersal of 
unlawful assemblies and in protecting innocent citizens is one of tails 
you win, heads I lose, ’ ' and when officers have that feeling it is not 
possible to expect them to act with that due sense of responsibility which 
they should exercise on a very important occasion of this nature. May 
I say that my Honourable friend Diwan Bahadur Rangaehariar appears 
to be lacking for once in that imagination which is so strongly evhfent on 
the Benches on this side of the House 

Mr. C. S. Eanga Iyer : He has transferred it to you. (Laughter.) 
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Ool. J. D. Crawford : -May I draw a little picture for Iiis personal 
enlightenment as to what I would feel if called upon in similar circmn- 
siances ? We will say that troops had been called out to disperse a riot 
in the town or village W'here my Honourable friend lives and under the 
orders of the magisti’ate the main streets have been cleared and I am in 
cnarge of a patrol patrolling some of those main streets that have been 
cleai'ed. As I pass a side street in wdiieh the house of my Honourable 
friend is situated, I notice a crowd of people wdth laikls attacking my 
Honourable friend and endeavouring to burn his house. I wonder to my- 
self what I am to do under this new law which he has just brought in. K I 
go at once to his rescue — of course personally I would go at once to his 
rescue as he is a friend of mine and I would risk my skin and everything 
for him, but every one may not do so^ — I might think I have not the order 
of a magistrate to fire ; am I to push off and try and find the magistrate ? 
Also I have no time to give warning — the conditions are now serious and 
if I wait any longer he would be killed and his house burnt. Must I warn 
the crowd ? I see no chance of that, and the officer finds himself in a very 
difficult position. He might say, My job is dependent upon it ; poor 
Diwan Bahadur has got to go, I am afraid. Well, Sir, we do not want 
that sort of position in dealing with these unlawful assemblies. It is an 
unpleasant task and there is only one way of doing it. By all means if 
a magistrate is present- — and we hope he will be present on most occasions, 
— lie is there to give the necessary orders to the officer to use such force as 
he may think fit ; but if he is not there, the officer must undertake the 
responsibility himself and it is up to us in this House to make certain that 
he has a proper sense of responsibility and that he can perform that 
duty with uur confidence behind him. That is what we want ; that is 
the only way in which we can ensure that this duty will be performed 
efficiently and in a correct and humane manner. I do not wish to refer 
to the controversies and regrettable incidents of the past, but there ai'e. 
I think, lessons to be learned from the Pan jab rising and from the Moplah 
rising. On the occasion of the Punjab rising I believe that, regrettable 
as it is, the total number of deaths was between 300 and 350, and on that 
occasion I think the House knows that you had a very severe measure of 
martial law. {An HonouraMe Member : Jallianwala Bagh was before 
martial law.’’) Well, you had a very severe measure of military force 
which is not denied. As a result of the incidents on that occasion and in 
consequence of the depth of public feeling about them, Sir, you found 
officials very chary of using military force when we got the MoplaJi 
rising 

Mr. Devakai Prasad Sinba : May I know whether the Honourable, 
Member uses the ^ ^ cheery ” or ‘ ‘ chary ’ ’ ? 

Colonel J. D. Crawford.: Very careful ” if you prefer that. Then 
we got the Moplah rising ; the local authorities were nervous to move on 
account of public opinion against them — martial law was brought in 
slowly and forces were not used. Even my Honourable friend, Diwan 
Bahadur Rangaehariar, on the 5th September 1921 in this House blan.od 
, the authorities for not using more force 

Biv/an Bahadur T. Rangaehariar : No, no ; I did not say that. All 
that I did say was that Government did not deal wdth it at once, not that 
enough force was not used. • 
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Colonel J. D. Crawford : May I quote the Honourable Member’s 

words ; 

The District Magistrate, I am sorry to say, _ had not taken adequate pre^ 
cautions to protect the population when he took such a serious step as this. He should 
have armed himself with more force 

Diwan Bahadur T. Rangachariar : ‘ Armed himself with more force ’ 
does not mean the use of that force. 

Colonel J. D. Crawford : But, Sir, what was the result of all our 
care and all our consideration ‘i The total number of deaths was 1,100, 
and of those, Sir, 100 were entirely innocent Hindu citizens whom it was 
the duty of the Government to protect. 

Mr. C. S, Eanga Iyer : Do you consider the other 1,000 guilty ? 

Colonel J. D. Crawford : That is the position, Sir. If you have to 
call upon military forces to use force in the dispersal of unlawful assemb- 
lies, then oi^r only trust is in the fact that they wiH use tl^eir powers mth 
a suitable sense of responsibility ; and I believe and I am convinced that 
the measures which my Honourable friend Diwan Bahadur Kangachariar 
desires to see on the Statute-book wiU have the very reverse effect. 

Finally, Sir, as regards clause ^4), that too is liable to make officers 
think, ‘‘ Well, whatever action I take I am sure to be in the wrong and 
afterwards I am open to charges of all kinds 

Diwan Bahadur T. Rangachariar : May I ask the Honourable 
IMember what they do in England ? Do they hesitate because there is a 
liability to prosecution f 

Colonel J. D. Crawford : May I remind the Honourable Member 
that England is somewhat more disciplined than this country ? We do 
not have to use troops as often in England as we do in this country. The 
police in England are the friends of the citizens and the opposition shown 
to them in India does not obtain in England. But there are provisions 
already in the existing Criminal Procedure Code for the protection of the 
ordinary citizen. We can undertake prosecutions with the sanction of the 
Local Government or in the case of military force with the sanction of 
the Governor General. So he is not vrithout some means of redress if he 
thinks he has got a good enough case. This measure will sap the sense 
of responsibility of those officers who are called upon to perform these 
unpleasant duties on behalf of the citizens, and it is up to us to give them 
every possible support in the performance of an unpleasant duty of this 
nature. 

Mr. T. C. Goswami (Calcutta Suburbs : Non-Muhammadan Urban) : 
May we, Mr, President, return once more’ to the civilian point of view ? 
I think I am expressing everybody's feelings in this House when I say 
that we heard the weighty words of the soldier-statesman, whom the 
King has recently honoured in such a unique manner, with great interest 
and with the deepest respect. I am sure His Excellency Sir William 
Birdwood will never use the Field Marshal’s baton except to uphold the 
groat principles of, law that obtain in the land of his birth, if not in the 
land of his adoption. 

Sir, we recognise — I am sure all of us in this House recognise — ^that 
the situation in which a magistrate or an officer may be called upon to 
fire on a mgh is, necessarily, not only extremely?; unpleasant^ but very 
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difficult. I will 1 emind this House of a A^eiy great judgment delivered 
in England in the ease of the Bristol Riots. That is known as the case 
of King vs. Finney, and I shall quote in extenso one paragraph out of 
that judgment, which shows that the judiciary in England took into con- 
sideraiion the ver> unenviable position of the Magistrate or olheer, and 
at the same time imposed on him duties extremely difficult to discharge. 

Now — said Mr. Justice LittledalCj — a x^erson, whether a magistrate or an 
oMcer, who has the duty of suppressing a riot, is placed in a very difficult situation^ 
for if by his acts he causes ath, he is liable to be indicted for murder or man- 
slaughter ; and if he does not act, he is liable to an indietuient or an information 
for neglect. He is therefore bound to hit the precise line of duty, and how difficult 
it is to hit that precise line wdll be a matter for your consideration.^’ 

— ^that is to say- for the Jury's consideration — 

But that ”, — continues the Judge — ** difficult as it may be, he is bound to do.^' 

Now, I will pass on to another judicial pronouncement in the famous 
case of King vs. Eyre. There the learned Judge said : 

Where the inquiry is whether an officer is guilty of misdemeanour from an 
excess beyond his duty, the priinjiple is ver^' much the same, or rather it is the 
complement of that laid down in the case of Uex v. Pumey. If the officer does some 
act altogether beyond the power conferred on him by law ” 

• — that is the Common Law— 

” so that it could never under any set of circumstances have been his duty to do it, 
he is respomiblc acccrding to the quality of that act, and, even if the doing of that, 
illegal act was the ^'aivalio': of the country, that though it might be a good ground for 
the Legislature afterwards passing an Act of Indemnity, would be no bar in law to a 
criminal prosecution ; that is, if he does something clearly beyond his power. But 
if^the act which he has done is one -which in a proper state of circumstances the 
officer -was authorised to do, so that in an extreme case on the principle laid down 
in Bex 'V. Finney, he might be criminally punished for failure of duty for not doing it, 
then the case becomes very different.” 

Thus we see that the learned Judges in England did recognise the very 
difficult task that a magistrate or an officer had to perform in the various 
situations that might arise when he was threatened with a riot or faced 
by an angry mob. I will also take the liberty of reading the comment- 
ary by an authority on Constitutional Law, so great as the late Pro- 
fessor Dicey, on the passage I have just quoted. He explains : 

Greneral, an officer, a magistrate or a constable, who, whether in time of war 
or in time of peace, does without legal justification any act which injures property 
or interferes with the liberty of an Englishman, incurs the penalty to which every 
man is liable. It is a breach of the law.” 

Under tliose ciremnstanees, the general or the officer or the magistrate 
is treated in law as a common law-breaker. Of course, the protection 
that such men have is the prospect, the hope, that the Legislature would 
pass an Act of Indemnity. And I am sure this Legislature would not, when 
the circumstances warranted, refuse to pass an Act of Indemnity to 
indemnify those officers who in a difficult situation and in really good 
faith slightly exceeded! their duty.^ This is an important consideration. 

There are other authorities in English law who may be quoted. We 
hold that these principles of English law are safely applicable — and ought 
to be applied to this country, in spite of what my Hononrable and 
gallant friend Col. Crawford has said — arguments savouring more of 
fear than of reason. * 
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I listened ivith ^reat interest to the statement of His Excellency^ 
that ‘‘ a soldier is first of all a citizen.” That, Sir, is not only a very 
fine sentiment bat, from the point of view of English law on the sub- 
ject of riots, is legally true. I believe I am quoting the words of a great 
Judge in connexion with one of the riots in England ; he pronounced 
that '' a soldier is only a citizen armed ”, and that he has got the same 
duties and ^ the same liabilities as a civilian, who has also the ^ duty 
enjoined by Common Law of intervening and suppressing a riot. 

I shall not go into the unfortunate incidents of the past, like that of 
the Jallianwalla Bagh, except to say this,— that the Bill of Diwan Bahadur 
Eangachariar does not provide adequate safeguards for circumstances 
such as those which resulted in the Jallianwalla Bagh. Those are 
political incidents, and I feel that there may yet be many more Jallianwalla 
Baghs before -we have seen the end of the present system of government. 
And in those circumstances, I am afraid this Bill will be of very little 
use for the preservation of the liberties of the citizen. This is a Bill which 
provides certain elementary safeguards in cases of ordinaiy riots. And 
that is its justification. 

These are the considerations. Sir, I desire to commend to all sides of 
the House. I say no more. 

Diwan Bahadur T. Vijayaraghavacharya (Madras : Nominated 
Official) : Sir, I feel that it is necessary to bring back this Bill to its 
proper issue. It seems to me that we have all travelled over a wide 
ground. After all, we are not concerned with the question as to what 
Ls the moral effect of putting down a disturbance. The object of this 
Bill is extremely simple. It is to put into law certain executive in- 
structions which already exist, and it is asked v^hat can be the possible 
objection to putting these executive instructions into the form of laws. 
Well, it seems to me that for one thing it is all right to issue executive 
instructions, and for the magistrate to have to bear them in mind when 
he is faced with the duty of putting down a disturbance, but it is 
another thing to give them statutory force. It is not to be assumed in 
the ease of a magistrate that in the absence of legal rules he is free from 
responsibility. On the other hand, I believe the experience of many 
magistrates has been that the long explanations which they have to render 
to superior executive authorities on such occasions, are quite as terrify- 
ing as any experience in a court of law. The magistrate has got to 
render an account, a very strict account, of his doings, and then it is 
not to be supposed, as has been alleged, that the ordinary administrative 
authority begins with a prejudice in favour of the magistrate. My ex- 
perience, and I believe it is the experience of other magistrates in this 
House, is, that the Secretariat at the provincial or Imperial headquarters 
is, generally speaking, more apt to suppose that the man in the district 
is likely to have been wrong, and the Secretariat holds him to a very 
strict account of his doings. And, remember the circumstances under 
wEich the Secretariat asks for these long explanations. The man in the 
Secretariat sits in a cool chamber of his own, is surrounded by chaprasis^ 
2 . PM surrounded by the police, he has got no trouble 

to face and he thinl^s that a magistrate facing 
a mob is in the same position as the Under Secretary sitting in his office 
room > and he is apt to apply a st^dard which it is not possible for a 
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district officer to apply ■who is faced with a mob and who has got to 
think on the spot and decide at once for himself.. It* is responsibility 
enough to have to account to the administrative authorities, and the fact of 
this accountability on occasions prevents a zealous and humane district 
official from doing his duty in the way in which he would do it if he felt 
that presumptions would not be drawn against him. (Mr, M. A. Jinnah : 

That would not happen in a judicial court.’’) That may be bo. But 
to tills extent the judicial officer is in the same position as the administi’a- 
tive officer, in that he too sits in a cool chamber of his own, surrounded 
by the forces of law and order and he applies to the executive officer’s 
action the same rigid standard which the Secretariat official applies. And 
if you enact this law there is this further trouble. The magistrate may 
have honestly carried out all the executive instructions already in force. 
He may not have ordered the use of fire-arms till he had satisfied himself 
that it was unavoidable. He may have given a warning. But ail the 
same, it is one thing to satisfy yourself on the spot as a magistrate that 
you have exhausted all the possible precautions before you proceed to 
extreme measures, and it is another thing to satisfy the court. I may 
relate in this connection a case which happened some years ago in my own 
province. A man was dying, a very -wealthy man, and he called in two of 
the most eminent law^’-ers in the proviiice to attest his will. He died ar.d 
later on a ease about the validity of the will came up» before the courts. 
The two e 3 iiinent lawyers, accustomed to cross-examinations all their lives, 
appeared before the court and gave evidence. Each contradicted the 
other very materially under cross-examination as to who -were present, 
what was the exact thing the man said, and the surrounding circumstances. 
The result was that at the end of a long trial, these two gentlemen, eminent 
lawyers, very honourable men in private life, were disbelie^^ed by the 
court and the will was held to be not proved. In talking to one of these 
gentlemen afterwards he considered that it was extremely lucky in the 
circumstances that he was let off without a sanction for perjury. It is one 
thing to be able to do a thing rightly but it is another thing to be able 
to prove it to the satisfaction of a: court ; particularly in the case of a 
disturbance where the magistrate has naturally and necessarily to deal very 
roughly and on the spot with circumstances which perhaps, if he were 
in a quiet chamber, surrounded by the forces of law and order, he 3nay have 
handled differently. After all, by no amount of statutory rules can you 
prevent the personality of a magistrate from coming into play. You have 
to trust your magistrates. But you ask : Are we to trust them and 
give them full powers ? As I said, the administrative authorities are 
quite strict in holding a magistrate to account in these matters. {Mr. M. A. 
Jinnah: Are they ? ”) The public may not know it, but it is so. (Mr. 

31. A. Jinnah: Tell us, what do they do ? ”) Some of these experiences 
I shall tell you by and by when I am on your Benches. (Mr. M. A. Jinnah : 

I have never been in your shoes: tell us.”) Well, I can tell you an 
experience, if you like. (Mr. M. A. Jinnah: Go on.”) It wms the last 
time I had to do my duties as niagistote a few years ago and there 
it was, we were faced with a mob. The policeman who was on the spot 
advised that firing should be resorted to, but I used my own judgment 
in the matter and declined to permit the use of fire-arms, and as it turned 
out I did the right thing. But conceivably I might have come to a different 
judgment. You had to trust me all the time. I could have acted the 
other w^ay, if I was satisfied that the occasion demanded the use of fire-arms. 
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As a matter of fact, I may tell you, Sir, that on this occasion there was a 
great deal of difference of opinion as to whether I should have used 
fire-arms or not. It did turn out tliat there was no need to^ use them and 
I proved to be right ; but it might have turned out the other wa}^ 
Magistrates are often as wrong as policemen are. But it comes to this 
that, supposing I had authorised the use of fire-arms on this occasion and 
supposing I had afterwards been asked to render an account to a court of 
justice, well even if I had acted from the very best of motives, it would 
have been difficult for me to prove it to the satisfaction of a court. The 
court probably may never have been in a similar position, and like my 
friend Mr. Rangaehariar may have never been faced with a riot, the court 
may apply very unpractical standards and very different from what an ' 
experienced magistrate would apply. The position is very different. {An 
Ronourable Meyiiber : The magistrate is a court.”) The magistrate is a 
court. But very often his trial will come up before a court which is very 
different. And as a matter of fact, when there was that very serious 
Moplah disturbance in Malabar, and it tended to spread to my part of the 
country, I had to do a certain number of things which in the judgment 
of the people resident there were absolutely correct and in the public 
interest. But when it came np before a court, it was found that the action 
was not strictly justifiable by law. {An Honourable Member : What 
law V‘) The fact is, very different standards are applied by the magistrate 
who is on the spot dealing with the situation and by the court which 
is far awaj^ and which in ' a cooler moment — it is easy to be wise after 
the event— judges the facts. I am perfectly certain that I am speaking for 
the majority of magistrates when I say this, magistrates do not desire 
to clutch power, they do not desire to break the law, and the more our 
public men trust us, the more we shall respond to the trust. And I do not 
see any particular reason why in framing this particular Bill you should 
proceed on the assumption that a magistrate is apt to break all the executive 
instructions which bind his actions. {Diwan Bahadur T. Bangachariar : 

On the other hand, I want the magistrate to he present.”) If you want 
the magistrate to be present you had better trust him to exercise his 
judgment, subject always to the control of public opinion and to the 
control of his executive and administrative authorities, who, as I told you, 
arc certainly not inclined to stretch a point in favour of the magistrate. 
That is all, Sir, I wish to say on this question. 

’^Mr. M. A. Jinnah (Bombay City : Muhammadan Urban) : Sir, I 
only got up in order to respect your entry into this House, but since you 
have called upon me and since I undoubtedly intended to speak I shall 
certainly avail myself of the opportunity that you have kindly given 
me. Sir, there is a certain amount of confusion about this Bill. In order 
to understand the position I would like to place a few observations before 
this House. His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief — and if I may say 
so the first Field Marshal who has done us in this House the honour of 
addressing it — spoke, if I may say so, with the precision of a soldier and 
the logic of a lawyer. Sir, he said that the most essential thing that was 
needed was that you should place the responsibility upon the commanding 
officer who is in charge of his regiment. Now, section 131 of the Criminal 
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Procedure Code, 'vvliicli is the law as it has existed up to, the present mo^ 
ment, says this : • 

When the public security is manifestly endangered by any such assembly and 
when no magistrate can be communicated with, any commissioned officer of His 
Majesty’s Army may disperse such assembly by military force and may arrest and 
confine any person forming xno’t of it in order to disperse such assembly.” 

Therefore it assumes that a commissioned officer of His Majesty’s Army 
will not use or resort to the use of military force if any magistrate is avail- 
able. I do not think that it can be argued for a single moment that the 
magistrate should be dispensed with, and I believe that on every occasion 
when there is need to use military force what happens is that the magis- 
trate’s services are requisitioned by the civil authorities. Now, Sir, this 
Bill says in the drst instance in clause 2 : 

Where under the provisions of this Chapter any person proceeds or determines 
to disperse any such assembly by the use of firearms the following further provisions 
shall apply : 

(1) Fire-arms shall not be used unless such assembly cannot otherwise be dispersed 
and unless a Magistrate of the highest class present specifically authorises such use.” 

1 am sure that His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief will not say that 
fire-arms should be used although such assembly could otherwise be dis- 
persed. Therefore, the first essential is that fire-arms shall not be used ~ 
unless su('b assembly cannot otherwise be dis])ersed. That, I think, cannot 
bo disputed. But, Sir, objection is taken to the last part of the sub-clause, 
that a magistrate of the highest class present should specifically authorise the 
use of fire-arms. I take it that is the first objection ; and in this connection 
His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief quoted from the King’s Regulations. 
The latest edition of the King’s Regulations, if I may put it siiortiy, stands 
as follows : in England the magistrate wdien he comes to the conclusion 
that it is necessary to use military force hands over the charge from the 
civil to the commanding officer, and the commanding officer steps in and 
he is the judge, the sole judge and the only judge, of what military force 
he should use. We are told, and rightly told, that we are proposing an 
innovation, a change in that state of the Regulations which prevails in 
England. Sir, I plead guilty to that charge. But sometimes we are 
told that w'e are to follow England and sometimes ’we are told that we 
are far far behind England. Now, Sir, I want this House to come to an 
indej/endent judgment. Are we to follow^ the English precedents in every- 
thing ? We find that what we are proposing to-day existed in England 
until very recent times — and I believe that" the change which His Ex- 
cellency the Comniancler-in-Chief pointed out has been brought about 
Within the last few years — in 1920. Now, what was the position in 
England before 1020 ! It was this : 

All commands to the troops arc to be given by the officer ; the troops are not 
on any account to fire excepting by word of command of their officer, who is to 
exercise a humane discretion respecting the extent of the line of fire and is not ip 
give the word of command to fire unless distinctly required to do so by the magistrate. ’ ’ 

Diwan Baliadur T. Eangachariar : I do not know that it is yet 
repealed. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah : My Honourable friend Diwan Bahadur T. 
Rangaehariar says that ho does not Icnow that it is yet repealed. Sir, 

I ha,ve verified it to the best of my ability and if the Honourable Mr. 
Burdon, who has got a copy, will kindly read out tha*. Regulation it will 
L4DPI 
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appear that these last words “ unless distinctly required to do so by the 
Magistrate ’’ are oinitted ; I believe I am correct iu that. Now, Sir, we 
are told by His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief and by the Govern- 
ment of India, Here is an ideal, a pattern which Great Britain has 
adopted in 1920 and you should follow it/’ That, 1 understand to be the 
argument. Sir, I have great admiration for Great Britain ; I have 
great admiration for your genius; but I think, with all that admiration, 
that we cannot always follow^ in your footsteps. We must also have some 
regard to our own conditions in this country, and if we choose to follow 
what you followed until 1920, do not think that we are suggesting a revo- 
lutionary change which would frighten the Treasury Benches. I see 
the Honourable the Home Member is frightened. . . . 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman : I am not in the least 
frightened. 

Mr, M. A. Jinnah : He says he is not frightened, but I say he is 
frightened, because I see he has wuitteu a long minute in the Select Com- 
mittee’s Report. Now, Sir, that is the answer I have to give to His 
Exeeiicncy the Commander-in-Chief. 

Now, Sir, why do you assume that a magistrate, who, I take it, will 
be an experienced officer 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman : May be. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah : Then it will be your fault if you appoint an in- 
experienced officer. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman : If the Honourtdoie Mon- 
ber will assure me that he will give me 24 hours’ notice before a riot 
takes place, I will make sure that an experienced magistrate is on the 
spot. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah : I do not know, Sir, whether they got 24 hours’ 
notice in England when the King’s Regulation was enacted. I am really 
surprised that the Honourable the Home Member thinks that tliat is an 
answer to what I said. What I said was that a responsible Government 
will appoint competent, respotisibh^ and experienced officers to those posts, 
and I assume that my magistrate in this country is competent to per- 
form his duties. If you cannot do that, well, you better hand over the 
Government to somebody else. It is no answer to say that you do not get 
24 hours’ notice before a riot brenla^ out. T know that perfectly well. 
lYhen I assume, Sir, that I have an experienced, qualified, competent 
magistrate, I also assume that the officer commanding the regiment has 
been requisitioned simply because the civil authorities think that the situ- 
ation can no longer be controlled by them. When he arrives on the scene 
with the requisition along with his military force, will not the magistrate 
tell him at once, in a second, what his opinion is, and will not the officer 
commanding see for himself the situation and tell the magistrate what 
should be done ? I quite agree with the Honourable the Home Member 
that there will not be time for a long judicial argument. I quite agree. 
The decision must be arrived at quickly, precisely and to the best of their 
abihties, to the best of their judgment, honestly, hona fid Gy and it must be 
^rived at promptly. But, Sir, you get two men, a soldier and a civilian. 
What is the difficulty ? C^an His Excellency the Goramandoi’-in-Chief, — I 
appeal to him, — can he tell me what were the serious difficulties that W'ere 
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ey.perieneed in England since 1892 until 1920 when this; Regulation was 
enacted ? Can Ilis Excellency the Commander-in-Chtef tell me what diffi- 
culties have been experienced with regard to the use of military force under 
section IMl A magistrate may say, “ I think the time has not arrived to hre 
or to use fire-arms ’b Well ”, says the CAmmander-in-Chief, and I 
believe there are. other nonoural)le Members who agree with him, if you 
do that, more brutality will be perpetrated Sir, I have yet got to be 
convinced, if I am right in my assumption that I have a magistrate who 
is com])etent, who is qualified, wlio is an experienced officer, that sueli an 
officer will deliberately restrict the powers of the military force, to use fire- 
arms, when he thinks that the result of it would be horrible and inore 
brutality would be the result. AVhy do you assTime that ? Don’t you give 
any credit for common sense, for intelligence to your experienced officer who 
is a magistrate, and who. you think, it is necessary to call before you are 
allowed to use military force 'i If 3 'ou can trust him to give you orders 
to use military force, can you not trust him to see that the consequence of 
his restricting you from using fire-arms might be more horrible and 
lead to a more brutal result ? Says the Commander-in-Chlef, he is not 
satisfied. Did you not have that in England ? 

Mr. H. Tonkinson : No. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah : I have read the King’s Regulation. 

Mr. H. Tonkinson : I am quite prepared to read the English law 
to the Honourable Member and to show him that there was nothing of the 
kind in England. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah : I have read English law 25 years ago, and I do 
not want a lecture from Mr. Tonkinson. I attended the lectures in the 
Inns of Court from 1894 to 1896. I have studied the English law, but 
T have forgotten a good bit of it now. Sir, I do not want the English law. 
I am talking of the King’s Regulation which made it WTong for the com- 
manding officer to use fire-arms unless distinctly required to do so by 1he 
magistrate. That you cannot deny. 

Now, Sir, that is the first and the foremost objection that has been 
put forward by the Treasury Bench as far as this part of the Bill is con- 
cerned. 

Then, Sir, the next objection was that we are providing here sub- 
clause (.2), which runs as follows : 

(^) The person 'vvlio directs that the assembly shall be fired on shall, before 
so doing, warn the assembly by such means as may be available that unless it disperses 
it will be fired on. ^ ’ 

Now, what is wrong with that ? Does it in any way define the particular 
method or the particular manner or the time as to the warning ? The v:ord- 
ing is this, Warn the assembly by such means as may be available.” 
That warning must necessarily depend upon the exigencies of the situation. 
And what is wrong ? >Sir, even the latest edition of the King’s Regulations 
provides for a great deal of warning. Of course, we are told Why not 
trust your officers ? Why not trust the magistrate f Why not trust the 
Commanding Officer ? ” Sir, I wish to make it quite plain in this House 
that I shall be the last person if I had anything to do with any Government 
or even as a humble Member of this Legislature, I shall be the last person 
to strike any note which will in the slightest degrees undermine implicit 
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and complete trijRt in my officers, whether they are civil or military. And, 
Sir, I go a little further, and say that, if my officers, military or civil, have 
lotia fide discharged their duties in the interests of the people of this 
country, if they have done their best, I .shall be the last person to cavil at 
them ; I should be prepared to overloolc a great deal. And I .shall pre- 
sently point out that even the Statute as it exists makes that di.stinetion 
and lays down various clauses and various exceptions. What does sec- 
tion 132 .say " It provides in the first instance a complete safeguard, nay, 
a bar to even a prosecution being launched unless and until you have ob- 
tained the sanction of the Government. xVnd I will just read those few 
lines : 

“ ISio prosecution against any person for any act purporting to be done under 
this Chapter shall be instituted in any criminal court except with the sanction of the 
Goyernor General in Council. ’ ^ 

So a man'wlio finds, or wlio thinks or who has reason to believe that an 
officer has used his power in excess of what he was authorised to do and 
thereby committed an offence, has g’ot to obtain the sanction of the Gov- 
ernment before he can laiihch the prosecution. But, if he does get the 
sanction of the Government, what are the defences that are open to that 
officer who may be brought before the judicial tribunal of the country f 
i\Iy Honourable friend there from IMadras gave us his experience a,s 
district officer. Sir, after his description — what was it ? He said: What- 
ever we do, even when w^e are right, the presumption is made against us 
by the higher autliorities, which, I take it, means either the Local Govern- 
ment or the Government of India. Sir, if that is the belief of the body 
of those officers, what must be their state of mind that, when they are 
right, the presumption will be that they are as impartial, as honest, and 
as just as any one you can get in the world. What object can a jury 
lia.ve to convict an officer who has discharged his duty honestly and 
faithfully I think my Honourable friend, Mr. Hiissanally, might retire 
from this Legislature if he holds those views. Well, Sir, I will proceed 
with my theme. What are the defences that are open to an honest officer 
who has done his duty. First, no magistrate (here is my Honourable 
friend), no magistrate or police officer acting under this Chapter in good 
faith, no officer acting under section 131 in good faith, no person doing 
an act in good faith in compliance with the requisition under section 128 
or section 138 and no officer or soldier or volunteer doing any act 
in obedience to any order which he was bound to obey, shall be deemed 
to have thereby committed an offence. Well, Sir, really it seems to me — 
I am almost inclined to- eclio the Avords of the Honourable the Home Mem- 
ber which he uttered only yesterday — that anything tiiat comes from this 
Beneh does not receive the same attention from the Treasury 
Benches * as he complained that measures emanating from the 
Treasuiy Benches did not reeeh^e from this side. Sir. whv raise these 
difficulties “? Wliy conjure them up ? 

Then Ave get back to the -last clause, and Ave have been addressed by 
another district officer from Bijapiir avIio 1 believe is a renoAvned poet, 
only the Avorld has not yet made up its mind to appreciate him, though 
posterity may pronounce judgment in his favour. Sir, he tried to discuss 
section 132 and sub-clause (4). I don’t knoAV Avhat conclusion lie even- 
tua.lly came to, but he had some difficulty in understanding it. I am not 
satisfied, Sir, Avith the conundrums that the Honourable Member started, 
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nor was* I satisfied with his conclusions. But I hope — ;at least I aspire 
to that ambition — that if I satisfy him, I will be entitled to expect him 
to vote with me in the lobb}". 

Now, Sir, what does sub-clause {4) say ? It says : 

Notwithstanding anything contained in section 132, any person injured by the 
use of fire-arms or any parent or guardian, husband or wife of a person killed by 
the use of fire-arms may make a complaint against any person for any offence committed 
by him by reason of any act purporting to be done under this Chapter. ’ ’ 

Section 132 covers the case of an oftenee committed in the course of the 
use of military force. Military force may consist of various kinds. It 
may be a bayonet charge, it may be rifle fire, it may be tire from machine- 
guns, and so on. Section 132 deals with all eases of offences that may be 
committed in the course of the use of military force. But you cannot 
launch a prosecution without the sanction of Government. Sub-clause {4) 
makes an exception. The exception is that in the case of the use of fire- 
arms, if any offence is committed by any of the officers, in that event no 
sanction is necessary, but any one of the persons described in that sub- 
clause may file a complaint. But that does not deprive the officer pro- 
secuted from putting forward his defence. I think that in the speech 
of Colonel Crawford there was a certain amount of confusion. He felt 
that the moment an officer is prosecuted, or the moment a complaint is 
filed against him alleging that he has committed a specific offence, — and 
I admit that it requires no sanction of the Government under sub-clause (4} 
of the Bill — from that moment the officer prosecuted will have to vindi- 
cate his innocence. I can assure him that that is opposed to every ele- 
mentary principle of criminal law. The officer prosecuted or complained 
against will stand for the moment in the dock, but it is for the prosecu- 
tion to prove the offence which they allege against him. They will have to 
satisfy the tribunal that he is guilty. Even assuming that a person was 
killed, that an officer deliberately went and shot him down as a soldier 
according to the orders of a superior officer, that is a defence to the 
officer complained against. ' If any officer acted in good faith, that is a 
defence. All those defences are open to him, as I read out in section 132. 
It has been suggested that this will undermine the morale of the officers, 
it will thwart their judgment, it will interfere wuth the precision of their 
decisions and that you will demoralise all your magistrates, soldiers and 
offieens if you pass this Bill. Sir, what justification is there for it • My 
friend Mr. Goswami read out two or rather three of the highest judicial 
pronouncements in England, Does not every officer take responsibility ? 
Does not the Honourable the Home Member take responsibility ? Has 
he not got to take the consequences ? Has he not got to come to quick 
decisions, and even precise decisions at times ? Have not we all in our 
li'/es to come to decisions and take the consequences of our acts f Why 
is a man afraid ? Why does he think that this country is composed 
of such wicked people, such undesirable people, that when you come to an 
honest judgment, a ho77a fide decision in the best interests of the people 
over whom you are appointed as an officer to exercise your authority, 
human nature is so low that you will not be vindicated by the people of 
this country ? 

Mr. R. G. Gordon : Wtat about your minute of dissent ! 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah : I am asked — and I am very ^lad, because I was 
just coming to that — about my minute of dissent. I frankly state it to 
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the House that my minute of dissent is that this stib-elause (4) might not 
be made real use of^ I want to explain to this House that in the Select 
Committee the unfortunate position was that Government would not touch 
this with a pair of tongs. They said it was all bad. I suggested, and I 
still suggest — and I hope that the Government will take that suggestion 
of mine into consideration, and I wull give my reasons for my suggestion — 
that the AcUmcate General should be the authority whose previous sanc- 
tion must be obtained by any person mentioned in sub-clause {4} before 
filing a complaint. *1 have thought over it a great deal, and I still feel 
that that ought to be done. Here I am departing from the English law 
as it stand.s at this very moment. According to the English law you need 
no sanction of anybody. But 1 would be told that the police is more 
friendly with the citizens in England than the police of this country. I 
do not wish to follow any model slavishly. Just as I maintain my first 
proposiiion, I also maintain my second proposition, and that is, by all means 
come forward with that amendment — at least, as far as I am concerned, I 
assime you 1 shall support it — that no complaint should be filed unless the 
precious sanction of the Advocate General is obtained. My reason is this : 
I believe no Government, whether it is bureaucratic or democratic 
or any other Government, likes willingly, readily to give sanction to 
prosecute one of its servants, and if sanction is ever given by GoA^ern- 
ment it will be in a very rare, flagrant, glaring case where you cannot 
liaA’'e any possible room lor alMiough 1 do not belieA’'e even that 

has ever been done ; 1 am not aware ot* any instance. Therefore, if 
you say that to me, Aveli Ave have it as night follows the day that in the 
case of martial law an act of indemnity folloAvs Avhich gives a complete 
relief to the officers so far as the civil hiAV is concerned, and up to a 
certain point even if they come Avilhin the provisions of the criminal 
laAV. But as Mr. GosAA^ami read out — I do not Avant to repeat it, — there 
can he no indemnity against a penal offence, murder, culpable homicide, 
grievous hurt, felony, and so, on. Sir, if Ave haA^e to depend upon the 
saiietion of the GoA^ernment before one can even lodge a complaint — 
it does not follow that the man Avill be found guilty — but before one 
can eA^en lodge a complaint, a hona fide complaint, I am afraid Ave shall 
be ploughing the sand and therefore I suggest that it Avill be better that 
the authority should be the Advocate General or a person Avho is in 
the same position as the Advocate General. I believe^ in some of the 
provinces Ave have no such thing as an AdAmcate General, hut I use the 
term in its Avider sense. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman : Luav officers of the 
CroAvn. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah : Judicial officer of the Crown. Sir, we have 
already got proAusioiis Avhich undoubtedly impose a very great responsi- 
bility upon the Advocate General. There are many things Avhich require 
the previous sanction of the Advocate General. The AdAmcate General 
is a person Avho has received a judicial training, Avho occupies a responsi- 
ble office and has also a sense of responsibility tOAvards GoA^ernment and 
he is not likely to go wrong, and I am prepared to - rely on him. Sir, 
AA'ith these remarks I support the motion. 

Several Honouralle Members : I move that the question be now 

P^t. 

Mr. President : The question is that the question be now put. 
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The motion was adopted. 

Diwan Bahadur T. Eangachariar : Sir, after the very eloquent and 
able defence of my Bill by my Honourable friend Mr. Jinnab, there is 
very little for me to say. Taking the speakers in their order, the 

Honourable the Home Meni])er took only the objections which he had 

taken already at the last debate when the Bill was referred h) a Select 
Committee. He thinks that the form of force to be used should be left 

to the police or military as the case may be and the magistrate should 

not have a voice in that. Now, as regards that point, in addition to 
what has been stated by my Honourable friend Mr. Jinnah the existing 
provisions in the Criminal Procedure Code Itself will be an answer not 
only to the Honourable the Home Member but also to His Excellency the 
Commander-in-Chief. Under the latter part of section 131 which my 
Ilononrable friend, Mr. elinnah, did not I’ead, it is the duty of the officer 
acting under those circumstances : 

If, while he is acting under this section, it becomes practicable for him to com- 
municate with a Magistrate, he shall do so, and shall thenceforward obey the instruc 
tions of the Magistrate as to whether he shall or shall not continue such action.^’ 

So that it is only in cases where a magistrate cannot be present that 
the officer can take action, and where he does take it, as soon as it be- 
comes practicable for him to communicate wdth a magistrate he is bound 
to put himself in communication with him and thereafter to obey li^s 
instructions. (An Ronourable Member : With regard to ? Wjth 
regard to the action, wdiether it should be continued or not, whether the 
firing should be continued or not. The wffiole scheme of the Code as 
well as of the English law is that the magistrate is the authority under 
whom the military officers who have to discharge their duties ought to act; 
and whom they have to obey. In fact, under the Regulations even if the 
force is divided into several sections it is considered advisable that a 
magistrate should accompany each of those sections if possible. There- 
fore, great importance is attached to the presence of the magistrate in 
order to assist officers who have to use force. My Honourable friend, Mr. 
Vijayaraghavacharya, has given us a conclusive instance where the magis- 
trate's judgment ^vas belter than that of the police officer who wanted 
to shoot. Sir, Hiat is our point. The military and police officers have 
not got a proper judgment in these matters and that is 'why the law entrusts 
the magistrate with a discretion to decide whether vsueh and such force 
should be used or not. I do not deny that the responsibility is not only 
on te magistrate but it is also equally under the English law on the 
military or polie(^ officers cliseliarging llieir duty. Both of them have 
to justify themselves before the jury that they acted in good faith and in 
the public interests, in which case they escape punishment. 

As regards warning, what is the difficulty when the Government 
themselves brought in a Bill, as I have stated, in the Council of State 
accepting this principle of giving warning and when they have them- 
selves used language very similar, if not exactly similar, to the language 
we have now chosen in the Select Committee to adopt ? All that we 
say is that warning should be given by such means as are available. 
That is the rule everywhere, and unless you want to take the crowM 
unawmres and want to shoot them down to create a moral effect in the 
country, I see no difficulty whatever in giving sii5h a warning as the 
circumstances of the case demand. In fact you may say, I am going 
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to shoot you unless you disperse Why should not such a warning be 
given, and if they ^re far away you can also easily give a warning. 
If they are very near you can utter that warning. How do you do 
under the Regulations ? IIow did you propose to do it when you 
brought in this clause 131 (2) ’before the Council of State and brought 
it down to us for enactment ; I submit that there is really no diffleuliy. 
You can conjure up extraordinary cases and say, Look at them.^’ We 
arc providing for ordinary cases. We are not omniscient. No law iiK 
so cajefui as to provide for all cases which can come up. My gallant 
friend Colonel Crawford conjured up a case where I was being attacked 
and he was coming to defend me. I may assure him that no such con- 
tingency is likely to arise. My Mussalman friends in Madras are -so 
fond of me that they will not come near my door with any hostile inten- 
tions. Now, Sir, it is said that if the magistrates have to decide, the 
military or police have to act as mere machines and their isense of respon- 
sibility wdl be lost. Every soldier takes a risk like that in England, 
and why should you not take a risk in this country ? His Excellency 
the Commander-in-Chief told us that with this fear of prosecution hang- 
ing on him — the likelihood of a prosecution — he may not act promptly 
or as well as he should have done otherwise. Does this feeling operate 
in his mind in England ! There any subject of His Majesty is at liberty 
to go io a court and complain of excesses on the part of the soldiery. 
Does it operate in his mind there ? Why should it operate in his mind 
in this country and not in England ? Therefore, all the three objections 
taken by His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief cannot have any 
force. 

My Honourable friend. Colonel Sir Henry Stanyon, rather staggered 
me by the verbal objections and criticisms that he took. With regard 
to section 131A, he read : 

'' Where under the provisions of this Chapter any person proceeds or determines 
to disperse any such assembly, etc. ’ ^ 

and asked me, who is the person who determines. Did he read the 
Chapter ? I should have thought he would have read the Chapter before 
asking me the question. It is the three classes of persons who determines 
to disperse an assembly, the magistrate, the police officer or the military 
officer, who acts in the absence of the magistrate. Those are the three 
persons who determine what force is to be used, and those persons have 
to determine whether dre-arins should be used or not. What is the 
difficulty he felt I fail to see. Then again he asks, who shall be the 
judge as to the necessity for using force ? I have already stated that 
under section 129 the magistrate of the highest rank who is present may 
cause it to be dispersed by military force, and he will also decide whether 
fire-arms should be used. If he decides wrongly, the court will take 
action, but if he acts in good faith he is protected. Then he also asked, 
what is the meaning of otherwise ’’ in sub-clause (Y). Otherwise 
means other than the use of fire-arms. Then he asks how is the warning 
to be conveyed if people are concealed in a building. I did not know 
that you were going to disperse an unlawful assembly if they were con- 
cealed in a building. Unlawful assemblies are usually dispersed when 
you come face to face with them. If they are concealed you will be 
able perhaps to see some person, but if all are concealed then when 
they come out you had better warn them, or lock them in. The whole 
object of this section is to disperse unlawful assemblies. 
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Then some criticism has been levelled as to why I confined my Bill 
to the use of fire-arms, and I was asked why I did not extend the provi- 
sions to the men killed by bayonets. I am willing to accept any other 
amendments that may be made to my Bill. My Bill is confined to the 
use of fire-arms. If Honourable Members are more generous, who* use 
the argument that my recommendation is very limited, let them bring 
in a Bill of their own and if they bring in an amendment to my Bill iT 
will not raise any objection, though it will not be within the Preamble of 
my Bill, unless my friend the Honourable Home Member objects. One 
such amendment was suggested by my Plonourable friend from Bombay. 
With reference to the period of time in which a report of the occurrence 
is to be sent, he said that the period of 24 hours was too long. I bo^v 
to his opinion if as a district officer he thinks 24 hours too long and he 
thinks that the officers concerned are able to manufacture evidence and 
he thinks that the second report will contradict the first report. My 
whole object was to give them time, so that in case people are injured 
they will have time to give them medical relief before writing their 
report. If my Honourable friend thinks that 24 hours are too long, 1 
am prepared to accept any amendment he thinks. I do not think that 
these officers will really go to the length of falsifying reports, ^ at any 
rate the majority of them would not do that. Anyhow I am willing to 
accept any amendment which will improve that sub-clause. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman : Sir, His Excellency the 
Commander-in-Chief put matters so clearly before this House that there 
is very little left for me to say. His speech, I think, made a great impres- 
sion on all Members of the House. He explained in the clearest possible 
language and with great lucidity the relations of the military and their 
duties in connection with these unfortunate occurrences. In these circum- 
stances I propose to deal very shortly with the position. 

The real crux of the position is this. It is contained in sections 130 
and 131 of the Criminal Procedure Code. Section 130 deals with the duty 
of the officer commanding the troops required by a magistrate to disperse 
an unlawful assembly, that is to say, here you have the case where a 
magistrate and an officer commanding troops are both present. The 
magistrate decides when it is necessary to use military force. Once that 
decision is arrival at, the manner and degree of that military force is to 
be left to the officer commanding the troops. 

Section 131, which is the next section, is where the commissioned 
officer is- alone and there is no magistrate. My Honourable friend pointed 
out that once the magistrate comes, the responsibility passes to the magis- 
trate, and there he is perfectly correct. But there again you get back 
to exactly the same position as under section 130. Ex hypothesi in that 
case you have the magistrate and commanding officer together, and the 
magistrate will decide whether military force is necessary, but, as in the 
first instance, the moment he so decides, the manner and degree of military 
force is to be decided by the military officer and the military officer alone. 
That is the position! which has been supported by His Excellency Field 
Marshal Sir William Birdwood with arguments so cogent that it is not 
necessary for me to add to them in any degree. I would merely point 
out that, as His Excellency has stated, the disposition of the troops 
and the nature and degree of force to be used should be at the discretion 
of the military officer who alone possesses the necessary knowledge to 
L4DPI 
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decide in such matters. His Excellency also said that one of the reasons 
that rendered it necessary that this should be the position was that the 
military officer is responsible for the safety of the troops under his com- 
mand. You cannot neglect the point that the officer commanding the 
troops is responsible for his own command. What sort of a situation would 
arise if the magistrate gave the military officer an order which that military 
officer knew would result in the destruction of his command. Suppose the 
magistrate, ex hypothesiy a man with no knowledge of military matters, 
told the military officer to ground arms and stand by. That military 
officer is perfectly well aware that if he does so his detachment may be 
massacred. Is he to carry out that order ? If he does not carry out 
that order he will be open to severe civil penalties. If he does, he would 
be court-martialled. The situation, therefore, would be an impossible one, 
and I hope the House will see that they are not parties to its creation. 

Now, one speaker said, and I desire to refer to this particularly, that 
the sentiments expressed by His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief 
were not shared by the British soldier and British officer. As His Excel- 
lency stated, and as I am sure everyone in this House knows, the British 
soldier dislikes these duties and has every desire to carry them out in 
the most humane manner and does so carry them out. That led to the 
comment that the British soldier and British officer did not share that 
feeling. Sir, I do not believe that to be true. We have the recent history 
of the riots in Agra, Allahabad and in Delhi (several times in Delhil. On 
each occasion, the citizens of the town have borne witness to the forbearance 
and restraint with which the British troops have discharged their difficult 
duties. As Home Member I bear testimony to that, as it was not later than 
last Bakr Id that British troops were standing by to maintain law and order 
in many places and it was due to their presence that no disturbances 
occurred. 

Sir. as regards the other remarks that have been made in the course 
of the debate I will only refer briefly to one or two statements of my 
Honourable friend, Mr. jinnah. 

He assumed that competent magistrates would always be 
available. I wish that was so. I wish 
^ this House would place at my disposal 

sufficient funds to place at all important centres competent magistrates. 
I will give an example from my own experience. I was a young Sub- 
divisional Officer in charge of a Suh-division in which there were 
about f of a million people, and the area of the Suh-division was some- 
thing like 700 square miles. I was the only first class magistrate m 
the place. Mf headquarters were the sub-divisional headquarters and 
the only other magistrate there was a third class honorary magistrate, 
wlio did not know a word of English. My duties used to take me some- 
times for a week or ten days many miles from the headquarters of my 
Sub-division, and if the Honourable Member thinks that an Honorary 
magistrate with third class powers is competent to issue orders to offieei^s 
commanding troops' as to what kind of military force is to be used, 
I think he is mistaken. 

Mr. M, A. Jinnah : It says Magistrate of the highest class. 

The HonouraMe Sir Alexander Muddiman : Available. The next 
point in his speech to which I wish tp draw attention is his reference t© 
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the fact that the King's Begulations have been altered. Well, Sir, they 
have been altered, and I will tell him why, ai34 he probably vdU 
remember it well because, as he told us, at about that time he must 
have been eating his dinners. Sir, that alteration was obviously made 
as the result of the judgment in the Ackton Colliery ease. That ease 
took place in 1893, and it was thereafter that the King's Regulations 
were altered, and I have no doubt they were altered in view of this 
passage in the judgment which, with your permission, I should like to 
read to the Assembly : 

The question whether, on any occasion, the moment has come for firing upon a 
mob of rioters, depends, as we have said, on the necessities of the case. Such firing, 
to be lawful, must, in the case of a riot like the present, be necessary to stop or 
prevent such serious and violent crime as we have alluded to; and it must be con- 
ducted without recklessness or negligence. When the need is clear, the soldier’s duty 
is to fire with all reasonable caution, so as to produce no further injury than what 
is absolutely wanted for the purpose of protecting person and property. An order 
from the magistrate who is present is required by military regulations, and wisdom 
and discretion are entirely in favour of the observance of such a practice. But the 
order of the magistrate has at law no legal effect. Its presence does not justify the 
firing if the magistrate is wrong. ItSv absence does not excuse the officer for declining 
to fire when the necessity exists.’' 

I have no doubt it was in view of that judgment that the King's 
Regulations were altered. Now I have only one remaining remark to 
make, and that is in regard to the question which was raised also by 
my Honourable friend Mr. Jinnah, who said, why do you not substitute 
the Advocate General for the Local Government, or the Government 
of India as the ease may be 1 Sir, the main object of the provision is 
to secure due examination before a prosecution is undertaken, and 
normally, at any rate in my experience, in an important case, thei?e is 
no doubt that the Local Government, or the Government of India as 
the case may be, would consult their principal lawyer. First of all, 
no Government would embark upon a prosecution, at least if I had 
anything to do with it, without competent legal advice, and therefore 
you may be sure that the Local Government or the Government of 
India would have before them the opinion of their legal officer. I am 
not authorised, nor in a position to accept such an amendment on 
behalf of the Government of India, but if such a proposal was brought 
up personally, I should be inclined to consider it favourably. It only 
remains for me to say that His Excellency has pointed out how impos- 
sible the provisions of this Bill are in so far as they interfere with the 
discretion of the military authorities, and I think I myself, Sir, have 
answered every other argument which has been brought forward in 
favour of this Bill. I therefore, hope that the House will refuse to 
take it into consideration. 

The motion was adopted by 56 votes against 47. 
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Monday^ '14th September 1925, ^ 

THE BAMBOO PAPER INDUSTRY (PROTECTION) BILL. 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes (Commerce Member) : I move. 
Sir, for leave to introduce a Bill to provide for the fostering and develop- 
ment of the bamboo paper industry in British India. 

Mr. Ohaman Lall (West Punjab : Non-Muhammadan) r Sir, I rise 
to oppose the introduction of this Bill. It has become almost a 
habit in our public life that we are apt to treat economic matters in a 
very superficial manner. The great need to my mind is that we should 
bring to bear upon a subject of this importance all the scientific think- 
ing that we can command. Honourable Members here, Sir, have been 
heard relating their e^^periences and discussing this question from the 
point of view of pure aneedotage-. You cannot determine the operations 
of economic law or the great principles of political economy by reference 
to stray conversations about the price of turnips with your village green- 
grocer. That is not the way, I submit, Six’, to discuss an important 
matter of this kind. The question is a very simple one. What is it 
that we are being asked to do ? To-day we have in India 9 paper mills. 
Out of 9 paper mills there are 5 which produce practically the total 
amount of paper being used in this country. They are the most impor- 
tant mills and I venture to say that these 5 mills are mostly European 
owned. Now if the report is carefully read you will discover that the 
paper mills do not need protection, that the policy of protection which is 
being advocated is said by the repoi’t itself to be a policy which is not 
in consonance with the principles laid down by the Fiscal Commis^ 
sion. In spite of all that, it is discovered that there is a particular kind 
of mill prouiieing paper from bamboo pulp, and in order to protect 
that particular mill, the policy of pintection must be advocated for the 
vrhole of India. That in biuef is the verdict of the wise economists of 
the Tarifi Board. 33,000 tons of paper are produced in India. Out of 
this, 2,750 tons are produced by this particular mill from bamboo pulp 
mixed udih wood pulp. Now, it has been declared by the Taiuff Board 
that these other mills which i^roduce neaidy 30,000 tons of paper in 
India do not satisfy the principles laid down by the Fiscal Commission 
and that therefore the policy of imotection advocated for these milig 
is a policy which we should not accept. Illogically enough, they go on 
to state that we must protect this industry anyhow because there is 
a probability — not a certainty — ^but a probability, that these mills which 
are producing paper may cease to produce paper in the- near future. 
Now the question that I want to draw the attention of the House to is 
this, that you have advanced reasons here in this House for the pro- 
tection of paper which to mv mind a^xpear to be absolutely fallacious. 
1 see no reason why the tax-payer of this country should he burdened in 
order to support a certain number of mills which have been in existence — 
not for a few months, not for a few yeai’^, but for neaidy half a centuiy. 
A policy of protection if it is to he advocated — ^I do not agree with that 
statement — but if it is to be advocated, it must be advocated, protec- 
tionists tell us, for nascent or infant industries. That is the right 
principle of the matter according to them ; but in this particular case 
these industries are really grey-bearded and grey-headed industries ; they 
are not nascent industiues ; they have been in existence, as I said, for 
nearly half a centwy. The question is very clearly stated in the Report 
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of the Tariff Board. Here I ask your permission to read a few lines 
from pages 84 and 85 of the Eeport ; they say in tha firs't paragraph : 

The existing paper mills which use sabai grass do not satisf/ the conditions 
laid down by the Fiscal Comm^fiwHioii and their needs are therefore irrelevant in con- 
sideling the claim to protection.’^ 

If this is the verdict of the Tariff Board, why should the Tariff Board 
have gone to state with a passion for illogicality that this protection 
that we are giving to paper produced from bamboo pulp must also 
apply to those mills that are using sahai grass ? If their needs are 
such that the matter is absolutely irrelevant to the discussion we are 
holding here to-day, why should the Tariff Board or Government or 
anybody else advocate a policy of protection for the mills which use sahai 
grass ? All that I can see is this, that for the sake of protecting the 
production of 2,750 tons of paper in this country you are levying a duty 
from the people of this country which amounts to a total of about 21 
lakhs of rupees, and that the benefit of this duty will go, not to further 
the interests of this country at all, but to further the interests of a 
monopoly which at the present moment happens to he in the hands of 
European firms. {An Honourable Member : “ Question. ’0 If you 
wanted to protect the paper industry in this country following the sug- 
gestion of the Tariff Board you could have given it loans, because the 
great need at the present moment is capital. There is a mill in the 
Punjab to which the Honourable the Commerce Member referred the 
other day which wants capital. The Tariff Board say that that parti- 
cular mill has every advantage that this country can give it for the 
starting of the paper industry and yet you are not giving it any assist- 
ance of any kind. That mill, an Indian mill, cannot come into existence 
unless and until the proper amount of capital has been raised in the 
country. It could easily be done by the State taking over such concerns. 
But that particular subject has not been faced and under cover of the 
plea that the paper industry is in peril we are presenting to-day the 
monopolist paper mill owmers in this country with a protective dut37; 
which will give them the advantage of a bonus of Bs. 21 lakhs per year. 

I am entirely against any such principle. 

Then again, Sir, the second question that arises is this 

Mr. President : The Honourable Member must be aware that this 
is a motion for leave to introduce the Bill and he has no right to speak 
for more than ten minutes, which he has already exhausted. 

Mr, Chaman Lall : i agree with your statement, Sir, that I have only 
ten minutes on the introduction of the Bill and since that is so I shall 
reserve my remarks for a subsequent occasion when the Bill is taken 
into consideration. 

Mr. President : The question is ; 

That leave be given to introduce a Bill to provide for the fostering and 
development of the bamboo paper industry in British India. ’ ’ 

The motion was adopted. 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes : Sir, I introduce the Bill, 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes : Sir, I move : 

* ^ That ' the Bill to provide for the fostering and development of the l^mboo 
paper industry in British India be taken into consideration.’" 
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The only point I have to make is that this Bill carries out the Resolu- 
tion which has jhst been unanimously passed by the House. 

Mr. Chaman Lall ; With this interlude, Sir, I resume my speech. 
As I was saying, the second question which arises is this. For the sake 
of protecting one particular mill producing 2,750 tons of paper from 
bamboo, we are actually imposing a serious burden on the poor people of 
this country. As far as this particular Bill is concerned, if Honourable 
Members will only read the Report of the Tariff Board they will discover 
that there is no finality as far as the production of paper by this 
particular mill is concerned. The whole affair is in an experimental 
stage ; nothing has been decided — it has not been proved that you will 
be able to run this particular mill, which produces paper from bamboo 
pulp, on a commercial basis. It will take years according to the Tariff 
Board Report itself before any definite opinions can be passed upon 
the activities of this particular mill. Indeed, for a matter which is in 
an experimental' stage, for a matter which one does not know whether 
it is going to be a success or a failure, for a mill which is producing 
only 2,750 tons out of a total of 33,000 tons, we are bringing in the 
principle of protection for the whole country. The indirect effect of 
that will be that whereas the Tariff Board say that assistance should 
be given for a specified concern only, you are actually, by passing this 
Bill,^ giving protection to all mills producing paper. I see no justifica- 
tion whatsoever for placing these burdens on the people of this country. 
Protection in itself is an evil — everybody must grant that ; even those 
who are very protectionist in their views grant that protection is 
needed only for a certain period. The Tariff Board recommend that you 
should give protection for a period of five years : the Government go 
beyond that and say that you must give protection for seven years. 
But I venture to say that with these conditions prevailing there will 
be no end to the period of protection. Even according to the findings 
of this Report conditions are not likely to arise which may change the 
verdict arrived at by those who are protectionists as regards the protec- 
tion of the paper industry in India. No reason has been advanced, no 
argument has been given why this particular protective duty should 
not even after the expiry of seven years continue for another seventy 
jeSiTS. I submit, Sir, that the principle of protection is admittedly this 
that protection should be not permanent, but that it should be ephemeral, 
that it should last only for a certain period, that it should last for the 
purpose of supporting and sustaining a particular industry. In this 
particular case I venture to say that no facts have been given to us 
to prove that this paper industry is not likely to subsist or be kept alive 
or even to thrive if protection is not granted to it. As far as the general 
principle of protection is concerned, I am not going to weary the House 
with the old arguments which those who take an interest in the matter 
must be fully aware of. But let me for a moment give you the opinion 
of a very high authority on the subject. Talking of the United States,, 
Sir Josiah Stamp says : 

But even so, it is not improbable that the States would have had practically 
a free trade history if it had not been for the Civil War, with the revenue tendencies 
it started, and the interests it set up. ^ ^ 

Asffar as the question of the general welfare of the people is concerned, 
it has been advanced as an argument that the interests of the country; 
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will suffer if tliis particular industry is not protected. J want Honour- 
able Members to remember that the interests of a few monopolist 
capitalists are not coincident with the interests of the general mass of the 
people. That is a mistake which Honourable Members over and over 
again make because it is obvious that every capitalist thinks that he 
himself is the country. Dr. Marshall, the great economist, said : 

Unfortunately the experience of many centuries shows that a policy which will 
confer a considerable benefit on each of a compact group of traders or producers, 
will often be made to appear to be in the interest of the nation ,* because the hurt 
wrought by it, though very much greater in the aggregate than the gain resulting 
from it, is so widely diffused that no set of people are moved to devote much time 
and energy to making a special study of it. Its advocates speak with zeal and the 
authority of expert knowledge. But they are bad guides, even if unselfish and perfectly 
upright; for a policy that makes their peculiar profi’t is invested in their eyes with a 
deceptive glamour. ’ ’ 

But I have no doubt that tbe Honourable Members claiming protection 
now have learned nothing and forgotten everything. 

Then again Dr. Marshall asks, whether a greater national income 
badly distributed is a boon That is the question which we have to 
consider. That is the main point. Sir. The interests of the capitalists 
in this country are not coincident with the general interests of the masses, 
and yet you are advocating protection for the benefit of a few and to 
the detriment of the many. It is said that there are quite a few 
capitalists who happen to be foreigners, but yet I find Honourable Mem- 
bers who are oftentimes indignant because they find that industries 
in India are' going out of their hands into European hands, getting up 
and telling us in this particular instance that they consider the interests 
of their country are at stake. Sir, when they say that the interests of 
the country are at stake, the interests as a whole of this country must be 
considered, I mean the interests of the masses, and not the interests of a 
few individual capitalists. 

Again, Sir, another argument has been adduced, and that is the 
question of the key industry. Now, paper does not happen to be the 
key industry- — except in so far as it is the key to the dissemination of 
false information through newspapers. This is what a great economist 
says about this key industry question : 

I nee4 not labour the key industry question, and I think that, if a matter is 
so vital to a State as to be protected on this ground, its risks and profits should not 
be left entirely to private persons even behind a tariff wall, bnt that the State 
should take its share of the capital involved, so that the tax-payer may, in the event 
of profits, participate in them, as against any burden he may assume as consumer. ’ * 

Sir, the proposition was put before the House that in any protection 
or assistance to be given to this industry, the interests of the Government, 
'as representing, the people of this country, must be safeguarded. But, 
Sir, while I find that Honourable Members are quite prepared to give 
assistance to capitalists, they do not reckon the consequences of that 
assistance to the workers and consumers in this* country, in so far as 
their interests are concerned. 

Then the last argument was that this is an infant industry*. I have 
already said that paper is not an infant industry. It has made tre- 
-mendote profits during the War. Therefore, no question of protection 
‘can at aU be raised. During the War they had the unnatural protection 
c| the submarine and the co mme rcial blockade. Bfit now the qu^tion 
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of protection is raised, after those interested in the paper mills have 
made enormous profits during the War, because they feel that those 
profits are not going to be on the same level as the profits made during 
the War. Here is the evidence of another economist on the question of 
the protection of infant industries : 

'' The protection of infant industries is the one case Of protection which is held 
to he theoretically justified by practically all parties, but by no means all agree that 
the same result cannot as well be obtained by other methods, such as direct subsidies. 
The whole matter is so conspicuous for the thoroughness with which it has been worked 
out in theory in the text-books rather than the extent to which it has been illustrated 
either by them or in real tariff history. ^ ’ 

That is tbe position, Sir. Now, take tbe paper industry as it is 
in India to-day. Wbat are the difficulties that it is faced with ? We 
have got in evidence that, as far as the bulk of the paper that comes 
to this country is concerned for purposes of newspapers, there is no 
possibility of any competition arising from the activities of the Indian 
paper mills in this country. But there is an enormous difficulty, and 
that difficulty has been very ' clearly pointed out by the Tariff Board. 
They say that the great trouble is that Indian paper mills have not been 
as efficiently managed as they should have been. That trouble is not 
that they could not make decent profits during the past 40 or 50 years, 
but that they have been negligent of their own interests. They have 
been so ignorant as to the real possibilities of the paper industry that 
they have gone in for immediate profits without looking to the future. 
First of all, the charge levelled by the Tariff Board is that the paper 
mills in this country have not learned the advantages of diversification 
in production. That is one of the charges levelled by the Tariff Board 
against these mills. The second charge which is levelled is that of bad 
quality of paper, and the third charge, of which we have heard many 
echoes in this House, is that of an expensive establishment. Most of 
these mills, as I said already, most of the important mills are European 
mills 

Sir Darcy Lindsay (Bengal : European) : May I know, Sir, what 
mills the Honourable Member refers to as European mills ? 

Mr. Chaman Lall : I think the Honourable Member is perfectly 
aware that the Titaghur and Naihati Mills are entirely in the hands of 
the Europeans. He further knows that most of the important mills 
manufacturing paper 

Sir Darcy Lindsay : I question this, Sir. There are three mills that 
are managed by European firms. I should say that the bulk of the 
shareholders in those mills, with the exception of the Paper Pulp Mill, 
which is a private company, are Indians. 

Mr. Chaman Lall : Sir Darcy Lindsay says that the bulk of the 
shareholders are Indians. I challenge his authority, Sir. I challenge 
his authority to deny the fact that the most important mills in India are 
European miUs. Further, I challenge his authority for his statement that 
the Naihatti Mills, for whose benefit a duty is imposed, is not an entireij] 
European or private concern. It is in this very vague fashion 

Sir Darcy Lindsay : I should like to point out ' 

Mr, President : I cannot allow the interruptions to go on, but if the 
Honourable Sir Darcy Lkidsay wants to say anything, he will have his 
PPP^l^nnity^ " . - - - - • 
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Mr. Ohaman Lall : Yon have here a representative of one of-vfhe 
paper mills (Sir Willoughby' Carey)'/ He realised* that he ^should not 
vote on this proposition, but he spoke. But I ask him whether it is not 
a fact that the most important paper mills in this country are European 
mins. It is very easy to hoodwink the public by saying that a good 
part of the capital of the mills comes from Indians. I do not want to 
argue that p@int at all. I am not standing here for the purpose of 
introducing any question of racial discrimination. I know that capital 
has no country. Capital has no national boundaries. I am not con- 
cerned whether the capital comes mostly from Europeans or Indians. 
The difference in my mind lies in this, whether the people of my country 
are going to be taxed and exploited for the benefit of either Indians or 
foreigners under any system of protection. That is the main question. 

Now, Sir, I will come to this point, that the trouble in the paper 
industry is the trouble of mismanagement, of high salaries and bad 
technical knowledge, and the trouble which arose during the War, 
namely, that these mills made enormous profits during the War, whereas 
now they are unable^to keep pace with those profits. I do not think 
this House would be justified in helping these people out of their diffi- 
culties. It is not right. Sir, that for the sake of a few capitalists, the 
representatives of the people of this country should be asked to take- the 
money out of the poor because in this case the rich is the bargainer. 
It is robbing the poor Peter to pay the rich Paul. (Laughter.) It is 
a joke which j^ou. Sir, I am sure, will appreciate; I do not see any 
reason whatsoever for granting any .protection, to- this industry because 
some Honourable Members ask for it in the name of national prosperity 
or in th.e interests of their country though it is for their own interests. 

I welcome the remarks of my Hoiiourahle friend Sir Purshotamdas 
Thakurdas. But, Sir, he is one of the few capitalists in India who has 
no conventional bias in his mind when he comesj to discuss this matter. 

Mr. K. Ahmed : How do you know it ? (Laughter.) , * - 

Mr. Chaman Lall : Now, Sir, I come to the question of the support 
thaf has been asked for. I hold in my hand a telegram which arrived 
two days ago from a gentleman who is supposed to be a great supporter 
of the workers, but whose past is a very doubtful past, a gentleman who 
is very well known to the Government and possibly very well known to the 
Home Department. I challenge thisi gentleman hona fides in asking 
Honourable Members of this House to support this Eesolution because 
he alleges labour will suffer. Kauldnara Labour Union requests you 
support this Bill labour will lose jobs. Roy Chaudhury Everybody 
knows him, Sir. I say Sir, this is nothing else but blackmail. I am 
sorry to say that a gentleman should have been put up by the employers 
to do this sort of thing. I wish Honourable Members would examine his 
record. Such statements do not frighten me, Sir. I who stand here to fight 
for the cause of the worker am not going to be frightened if it is falsely 
alleged that a few of these workers are going to lose their jobs. 

Pandit Shamlal Nehru (Meerut Division ; NomMiihammadarn 
Eural) : May I inquire. Sir, if the gentleman named by Mr, Chaman Lall 
had said something about Mr. Chaman Lall in the local Council, how 
would he have liked it without a chance of replying to him 1 

Mr. Chaman Lall : I have said in public, Sir, and I say again that if 
'this gentleman has any cause to complain, he has gfft He rei"aedy in his 
L4DPI 
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hands (Hear, hear).^ Sir, I say definitely here now that I do not believe 
that a single worker in my country is going to lose a single job if this 
protection is not granted to the paper industry. (An Honourable Mem- 
ber : Does the Honourable Member mean to say You will have 

your say, Sir. It is nothing else but pure bluff and ^bluster to try and 
frighten us into granting protection.' The position is perfectly simple. 
If you read the Report of the Tariff Board properly and earefuUy, you 
will find that their verdict is that as far as the major portion of our mills 
is concerned, no protection should be given, and that as far as this 
particular miH, the Naihati Mill, is concerned, which produces only 2,75G 
tons of paper, we must protect it because it is in an experimental stage and 
because we ought to find out the possibilities of this particular new 
process for the manufacture of paper. That is all. Sir, is there no other 
way of finding out the possibilities of this process ? It would take years 
to put this process on a permanent basis but when that permanent bask 
has been arrived at, you will then be in a position to find out the possibilities 
of paper manufacture from bamboo pulp and whether that method is 
neceissary and essential and commercially sound for the purposes of this 
country. That is the position. I say, there is no justification whatso- 
ever for the imposition of this general burden upon the poor people of 
this country for the sustenance of an experiment. You are protecting 
not paper but actually ignorance by passing this Bill. Honourable Mem- 
bers who jibbed at my Honourable friend, Mr. Devaki Prasad Sinha, the 
other day rightly called him a Socialist and were amazed. There is an 
old anti-Jacobin Poem which correctly describes their position to-day — 
regardful of the rich, indifferent to the poor, adding burden upon burden 
and calling with amazement to be delivered from those who might lead 
them out of their difficulties. Here is a variation of it ; 

^ ^ Again the Tasing-nian appear U 
No deadlier foe could be ; 

A Schedule — * Times of India ' length 
Within his hands bore he. ' ’ 

Saying — 

Let Indians youth unite in arms, 

And every capitalist hand 

With honest zeal subscribe their mite 

To save their Native Land I 

God bless us all from factions foes, 

And Devalsi Sinha ^s Mss 

And grant the Lord may never make 

Another socialist like tMs. ' ^ 

(Cries of Divide, divide.’’) 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes : Sir, I notice that Diwan Chaman 
Lall is not present. I have very little to say in reply to his very eloquent 
speech. I must confess that I welcome speeches of this kind in debates 
of this kind, for, I think, it is most essential that these important ques- 
tions of protection should be discussed from every, single point of viewa 
But the only point I have to make in regard to the Honourable Member’s 
speech is that I think it would have been better if that speech had been 
made on the Eesolufion and if he had not waited until the Bill was moved, 
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for the very reason why I have adopted this procedure of proceeding by 
a Resolution and following it up by a Bill was in order to open the whole 
question of the report of the Tariff Board for discussion of the House and 
that there might not be any more restrictions, which would be inevitable 
in the case of a Bill, on full and free discussion of this matter. The 
position as I see it is this. Only this morning the House committed 
itself to the Resolution which has just been passed. Now, the Honourable 
Member who has just spoken has asked the House to revers'e that decision 
and I am quite sure that the House will not place itself in that extremely 
uwkward position. 

Mr. President : The question is ; 

^ ^ That the Bill to provide for the f osteriag and development of the bamboo paper 
industry in British India be taken into consideration. ’ ^ 

The motion was adopted. 

The Honourable Sir Charles Innes : Sir, I move that the Bill to 
provide for the fostering and development of the bamboo paper 
industry in British India be passed. 

Sir, in moving that motion, I should just like, with your permission, 
to refer to an amendment which is down in the name of Mr. Dumasia, 
who is not* present here. Mr. Dumasia proposed an amendment the 
other day regarding super-calendered paper. That amendment, 

I explained to the House, put me in a great difficulty, because I had 
been taken by surprise, and with that tendency to subordinate my own 
opinion to that of others, which has always been my defect, I left the 
decision in that matter to the Hoase. Since then I have had a great 
number oT telegrams from various parts of India. Some paper mills 
have pointed out that they can make this paper. But the thing that 
really impressed me is that I have had telegrams from Allahabad and 
from Madras saying that, if this amendment is allowed to.be inserted 
in the Bill, it would place certain papers in an unfair position in their 
competition with the Times of India Weekly, I have had the advantage 
of discussing this matter with sonie of my friends opposite and we havq 

arrived at an agreement. I will explain what 
that agreement is. I have given an undertake 
ing to these Members and I will repeat it here. I will have the whole 
question of super-calendered paper, whether in reels or not, carefully 
examined and I will place it before the Commerce Department Depart-* 
mental Advisory Committee ; and if we arrive at a decision that we 
should make some exception in favour of this super-calendered paper, 
then I will undertake to include the item in a small Tariff Bill which, in 
all probability, I shall have to place before the House next Session. If 
the decision is against doing anything, then I will inform the House of 
the decision- we have arrived at. I must express my acknowledgment 
to my Honourable friend Mr. Dumasia, whom I see opposite, for having 
agreed to this suggestion. I have made this explanation and I moYe 
that the Bill be now passed. 

Sir Eari Singh Gour : I also wish to join my Honourable friend, 
Mr. Acharya, in expressing my regret that, while I should vote for the 
passage of this Bill, I shall not do so with an easy conscience because 
I see before me a Eesolution moved by the Eonouf able Sir Charles Innes 
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which is worded; as^the Honourable Members are aware, in the follow- 
ing terms : 

This Assembly recommends to the G-overnor General in Council that assistance 
be given to the bamboo paper and paper pulp industry ’’ 

Now, Sir, as I understood this Eesolution, I thought that there was no 
clear enunciation of policy pinning the Government down to giving the 
assistance merely to the bamboo paper industry. And in the course of 
the debate, when we raised this question as to whether the Government 
were enunciating their policy in favour of bamboo paper and excluding 
the possibilities of development of paper from other pulps such as fern, 
grass, etc., the Honourable the Commerce Member assured this House 
that the imposition of the import 'duty would not prejudice the other 
industries engaged in the manufacturing of paper in this country. That, 
Sir, gave me the necessary assurance and I thought that the Eesolution 
would be followed up by an Act which would he either equally committal 
or equally non-committal. And, when I found, Sir, that there was a 
difference between the Eesolution moved by the Honourable Member, and 
acceded to by this House, and the Preamble and section 1 of ^^e conse- 
quential Bill, I tabled two amendments of which the House knows. These 
amendments have been ruled out of order, but I still hope that the 
Honourable the Commerce Member will reiterate the position he took 
up the other day when he said that there was no intention to help any 
particular class of industry and that the imposition of the import duty 
would benefit the paper manufacturers generally, whether that 
manufacture is confined to bamboo paper or bamboo paper pulp 
or paper from grass or other forest produce such as wood pulp, 
Gi which I understand there is abundant raw material in the forests of 
this country. I submit that the Honourable the Commerce Member 
should not pin down the issue to this that this Bill should not be 
confined merely to the subvention of the bamboo paper industry. 

I hope, Sir, that better counsels will prevail and if the Government are 
convinced that those industries, which do not make paper from bamboo 
pulp alone, are deserving of Government support, such support would 
be forthcoming. On these grounds, Sir, I ask the Honourable the 
Commerce Member to make a statement which should allay the doubts 
which exist not only in my mind but also in the minds of the co-authors 
of similar amendments which have been ruled by you, Sir, as out of 
order. 

The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett (Finance Member) : Sir, Sir 
Hari Singh Gour has much too acute a mind to have any donbts on this 
subject. He was merely anxious to get off a speech on this question 
which he was not allowed to -make when moving his amendment. But 
I will none the less try to resolve his doubts. The Government have 
accepted the recommendation of the Tariff Board that they should give 
protection to the industry of making paper from bamboo and they have 
introduced this Bill with a view to giving such protection. This Bill 
commits them to the^'policy of attempting to give protection to the 
industry of making paper from bamboo. It does not commit jfchem to 
the policy of giving protection to paper generally, because that would 
be exactly contrary to the recommendation of the Tariff Board. But 
the result of this Bill will be to impose an enhanced protective duty on 
all paper coming in'" from outside India. And, whatever the material 
from which the paper is being made inside India, it will, in competition 
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with paper from outside India, get the benefit of the enhanced protect- 
ive dutj. Practically it gets the same benefit. But the Government 
have been careful not to commit themselves to a policy of protecting the 
paper industry generally in view of the recommendation of the Tariff 
Board that such a policy would not be in the interests of India. I hope 
that resolves Sir Hari Singh Gour’s doubts. 

May I just add one word about Mr. Acharya’s speech ? He com- 
plains that the result of this Bill will be to put 21 lakhs of rupees 
annually in the pockets of the Government and that none of it is being 
used in order to give additional bounties to the industry. Now, the effect 
of the imposition of the extra duty is to give very considerable assist- 
ance to all paper mills in this country and in particular to the mills 
making paper from bamboo. What the Government have decided is 
that they would not be justified in addition in making grant or loan 
or subsidy to this particular bamboo paper mill, or any of the other 
mills mentioned, out of that 21 lakhs, and that 21 lakhs, which I have 
heard described as a tax on education, will, at any rate, be available to 
the tax-payers, and in the tax-payers pocket will be available, for 
example, for hastening the moment when the Madras provincial contri- 
bution can be further reduced, and education stimulated in Madras. 

Darcy Lindsay (Bengal : European) : Sir, in offering our full 
support to the safe passage of this Bill, I would just like to bring one 
point before the House, and that is, in addition to the protection now 
offered to what we must aU consider a national industry, the Govern- 
ment should do all that they can to support that industry by purchases 
in India of requirements for Government use. I find, Sir, that in reply 
to a question the other day the Honourable Member for Industries, I 
think it was in reply to question No. 182, stated that orders for Indian 
milk amounted to 5^525 tons in 1924-25 and 5,794 tons in 1925-26, which 
indicated that the Stores Department were keeping up the average of 
the orders for Indian mills. On the other hand I find that while in 
1924-25 the orders placed abroad amounted to 370 tons out of a total 
of 5,945 tons, equal to per cent., the orders placed this year amounted 
to no less than 1,988 out of a total of 7,783 tons, or 25 per cent, of the 
total orders. It is on those grounds that I urge upon Government that 
they should give every assistance possible to the Indian mills. I am 
perfectly well aware that owing to the rise in exchange the price of 
foreign paper has fallen in India, and in reply to question No. 246, on 
the 25th August, the Honourable Member for Industries informed the 
House that he had placed an order for 670 tons of badami paper abroad, 
because it effected, a saving of Bs. 43,600. I contend* that it is not 
altogether right of Government to sacrifice this industry merely for the 
sake of a small saving of money. My Honourable friend, Sir Willoughby 
Carey, explained to the House the other day the very large sums that 
were involved in this industry, that is, money coming in to Government. 
I think he told us that sixteen lakhs of rupees were spent on railway 
freight alone. Then there were royalties and the very large employ- 
ment of labour. In my opinion, Sir, under these conditions the saving 
of a small sum of money, such as I have put before the House, should 
not have been taken seriously into account when placing the orders. 

Just one other point. My Honourable friend, D^wan Chaman Lall, 
challenged me this morning as regards the statement I made about ^ 
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mills tkat wererworked in this country. I would like to say to the House 
that out of 9 mills Either in operation or in course of construction, 3 may 
be said to be managed by European firms. Two of them are joint stock 
companies and one of them is proprietary, which, later on if the parti- 
cular industry of bamboo pulp looks at all successful, will be formed 
into an Indian company with Indian money. (An Honourable Member ; 

T^Hiieh mill is that ? ’0 Indian Paper Pulp Company. Now, as 

regards the other two, there is the Tittaghur Paper Mill with a very 
large capital which has recently been very considerably reduced, owing 
to the bad position in which the Company are placed. Of the capital at 
least 70 per cent is Indian money, belonging to Indian shareholders. On 
the register of the Company the names of Indian shareholders represent 
70 per cent of the capital. 

Mr. Chaman Lall : May I ask the Honourable Member to let us know 
who the Managing Agents are ? 

Sir Darcy Lindsay : Messrs. Heilgers and Company. 

Mr. Chaman LaU : Are they an Indian firm ? 

Sir Darcy Lindsay : No, European. 

Mr. Chaman Lall : Quite ! 

Sir Darcy Lindsay : On the Board of the Company four are Indian 
and four are European Directors and the Company employ Indian 
chemists, and Indians in the departmental management of the mill. The 
other Company, Sir, is the Bengal Paper Mills Company, managed by 
Messrs. Balmer Lawrie and Company, an English firm. They have a 
much smaller capital, eleven lakhs, and debentures 7 lakhs. " This com- 
pany, I believe I am correct in saying, has 33 per cent, of its capital held 
" by shareholders on the register who are Indians. (An HonouraMe 
Member : What is the share amount ? ^0 The share amount is 11 
lakhs, of which 33 per cent, is held by Indians. As you know, in this 
country shares pass from hand to hand and I can only go by the share, 
register. (An Iloiiourahle Member : ‘‘What about the debentures ? 

I believe the same thing applies. 

That takes up the challenge offered by my Honourable friend. I 
very much regret that he should have also referred in such very strong 
terms, and to my mind in very hurtful terms, to my friend Mr. Koy 
Choudhry. Mr, Roy Choudhry is a very earnest worker in the field of 
labour, and one thing to be said about him is that he does go amongst 
the people. I do not know that that can be said of all representatives 
of labour. It is not altogether fair of the Honourable Member to get 
up and openly abuse Mr. Roy Choudhry on the fioor of the House. 

Several Honourable Member's : I move that the question be now 

put. 

Mr. President : The question is that the question be now put. 

The motion was adopted. 

Mr. President : The question is : 

Tliat the Bill to provide for* the fostering and development of the bamboo paper 
iadnstiy in British India be passed.^' 

3?ke motion was adopted. 
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THE CODE OF CRIMINAL PROCEDURE (AMENDMENT) BILL. 

• 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman (Home Member) : Sir, 
in view of the state of the business of the House, which I will not conceal 
causes me the gravest concern, and may possibly cause the House some 
anxiety, T propose to move the motion standing in my name as briefly 
as possible. I move that the Bill further to'^ amend the Code of Criminal 
Procedure, 1898, be taken into consideration. 

This Bill makes certain minor amendments in the Code of Criminal 
Procedure as amended in 1923. They have been brought to the notice 
of Government efither by Local Governments or by judicial authorities 
or by both. I think I am justified in saying that they are all of a minor 
character and that there is no change of substance which affects the 
subject with the exception of the first amendment in clause 2, to which 
I will therefore refer in a little* detail. 

Prior to the amendment of section 123 of the Code by section 21 (2) 
of Act XVIII of 1923, Courts had discretion to award either simple or 
rigorous imprisonment in respect of proceedings under section 109. 
Now in a House composed as this is, there are very few jMembers ■who 
do not know what section 109 means. (Laughter.) It used to be 
referred to in my young days as the khana tadesh section. As a matter 
of fact it is the section which enables security to be taken for good 
behaviour in the case of suspected persons and vagrants. Two' years 
ago a change in the law was made so that, as the law now stands, in 
default of security simple imprisonment alone can be imposed. This 
has pro-v^ed a serious administrative mistake. I will read to the Rouse, 
if I may, the opinions of the Local Governments. They are unanimous 
and they 'come from all parts of India. 

The Madras Government say that the form of imprisonment might well 
be left to the discretion of the Court, as in some eases the persons bound 
over belong to a class of criminals for whom simple imprisoniiiont is 
entirely unsuitable. 

The Bombay Government say simple imprisonment affords an entirely 
inappropriate punishment for the persons concerned. 

The Bengal Government say discretion should be left so that profes^ 
sional criminals caught under suspicious circumstances might be given rigo- 
rous imprisonment, while harmless vagabonds might be given simple im- 
prisonment. 

The United Provinces take the same view. . They say the section as it 
stands is entirely ineffective and the discretion should be restored. 

The Government of Burma take the same view. 

The Government of Bihar and Orissa make the same recommendation. 
The Inspector General of Prisons in that Province refers in his annual 
report to hardened criminals being allowed to be idle in jail. 

The Central Provinces Government made the same recommendation 
and pointed ont that the discretion should be restored, as it is eminently 
undesirable that persons who are ordinarily sentenced to simple imprison- 
ment on grounds of age or infirmity should be herded with vagrants whose 
habits are frequently filthy. • 
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Therefore the Local Governments have made' out a very strong case ; 
the Government o:^ India agree with them; the Local Governments are 
unanimous, and I trust the House will agree, without further discussion, 
to the passage of this feilL But if the House are not prepared to do so, 
I trust they will at once throw out my motion that the Bill be taken into 
consideration. Sir I move. 

The motion was adopted. 

Mr. President : The question is : 

‘ ^ That clause 2 da stand part of the Bill. ’ ^ 

Diwan Bahadur T. Eangachariar : I am sorry, Sir, I have to oppose 
this clause. I have paid every attention to the earnest remarks by the 
Honourable the Home Member in respect of this clause. Sir, the last 
Assembly deliberately made this change. The view we took of this sec- 
tion was that, after all, these are preventive sections for preventing crimes 
being committed, and so long as a man is not convicted of a crime, it i^ 
not proper to give him rigorous imprisonment. ' It is well enough if a man 
is convicted of a serious crime that he should be rigorously confined ; but 
why when he is unable to find people to give security. Take, for instance, 
peoifie v/ho have no ostensib,^e means of livelihood. There are millions 
of people of that sort in our country. Take the Sadhus who go about 
the country. There are millions of such people and any policeman may 
run them down and say Here you have no ostensible means of 
lihood ; you must find security ’ \ By all means if he is unable to 
security, confine him so that he may he prevented from crime; but why 
give him rigorous imprisonment ? If he is an offender give him convic- 
tion under the proper section and send him to jail, but so long as he is un- 
able to find security it is most improper to confine persons rigorously 
simply because they are persons who have no ostensible means of liveli- 
hood. That is, under section 109. And, Sir, it is very difficult to call 
upon people specially in a country like ours where there are millions going 
about the country. This was the view we took in the last Assembly. I 
had a hand in the shaping of the Criminal Procedure Code and got the 
Government to consent to it. ' Now what has happened ? It is only two 
years since it was passed in Delhi. No new facts have come to light except 
that the Executive Government in each province wants this power to be 
restored. Of course Executive Governments always want power. What- 
ever power you take away from them they will always say Do not take 
it away That will not satisfy us. I therefore ask the Assembly to 
reject it without any hesitation. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour (Central Provinces Hindi Divisions : Non- 
Muhammadan) : Sir, as I also took some little part in 1923 in the amend- 
ment of the Code of Criminal Procedure I may briefly give the reasons 
;which prevailed with that Assembly in altering the law. As we then under- 
wood criminal law and as I understand it still, there are two broad divi- 
sions of -criminal law in England and in this country. The first branch 
is the branch known as preventive law and the second is that known as pun- 
itive law. Now, Sir, it has been an axiom with those who have studied 
criminal jurisprudence that a preventive action should never be converted 
into a punitive action, and if Honourable IMembers will turn to section 109 
they will at once see the wisdom of the decision which our predecessors 
in 1923 took in making the amendment which is now sought to be reversed. 
Section 109, Sir, consists of two clauses. Clause (a) says r 

(a) if any person is taking precautions to conceal his presfence within the local 
limits of such Magistrate's .-jurisdietion and if there is reason to believe that such 
person is taking such precautions with a view to committing any offence, or 
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(Z?) if there is within such limits a person who has no ostensible means of sub- 
sistence or who cannot give a satisfactory account of himself, marie the last 

sentence — such Magistrate may in manner hereinafter provided, require such perso?*- 
to show cause why he should not be ordered to execute a bond,, with sureties for his good 
behaviour, etc.’' 

All that section 109 demands is that for a certain period the person bound 
over shall be of good behaviour, and if he is not able to give security, by 
incarcerating him you ensure the continuance of that good behaviour which 
section 109 postulates. You take him away from his surroundings and 
lock him up where he cannot be of bad behaviour. Therefore, I submit, 
Sir, that so far as section 109 is concerned, its purpose is served and com- 
pletely fulfilled by incarcerating a man who is not able to give security 
for the reasons stated in the two clauses which I have read out to Honour- 
able Members. Now, Sir, the Honourable the Home Member has informed 
this House that all the Executive Governments and the Government of 
India are agreed that this amendment made in 1923 should be annulled. 
That is a very good reason, but Honourable Members here want a better one, 
and that against the reason which influenced the decision of this Assembly 
in 1923, What ^swer have the Treasury Benches to give to what was 
passing through the minds of the Honourable Members in 1923 when they 
passed the amendment which the Honourable Member now seeks to revise* 
That is my first submission. (Mr, K, Ahmed : '' What is the necessity f 
Now, Sir, m}^ Honourable friend Mr. K. Ahmed asks where is the necessity ? 

I echo the sentiment. I could well understand if this enactment had been 
given a sufficiently long trial and if any cases had occurred when it was. 
found that simple imprisonment did not ensure that good behaviour which 
section 109 of the Code of Criminal Procedure is intended to safeguard, 
then I submit a good prima facie case would have been made out to this 
House. 

Now, Sir, there is also another thing. We have also section 110 — that 
is sub-clause (1) of sub-section (2), I admit that section 110 stands on 
a somewhat different footing ; but at the same time Honourable Members 
will remember that section 110 deals really with perpetrators of substantive 
offences against the Indian Penal Code. I do not wish to take the time of 
the House by reading through the section ; I shall only read a few words to 
illustrate my meaning : 

(a) is by habit a robber, house-breaker, thief, or 

(&) is by habit a receiver of stolen property knowing the same to have been 
stolen, or 

(e) habitually protects or harbours thieves or aids in the concealment or disposal 
of stolen property, or 

(d) habitually commits or attempts to commit or abets the commission of the 
offence of kidnapping, abduction, etc., etc. * ' 

Section 110 therefore deals with habitual offenders and I submit that if a 
man is a habitual offender and has been laid by the heels for committing 
a crime in respect of which he has been dealt with under section 110, I do 
not see why he is not prosecuted and convicted, or rather bound over, under 
section 110. I admit that the case of a man under section 110 stands upon 
a different footing; but I am now pleading for the deletion of that clause 
which excludes section 109, and on that point, Sir, I feel sure that the 
Government have to make out a much stronger ease than they have made 
put in the opening speech of the Honourable the Home Member. 

L4DPI 
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Mr. H. Tonkinson (Home Department : Nominated Official) : Sir, 
as I also took a part in the passing of the Bill of 1923, I should like to 
make some remarks upon this clause which is the most important clause 
in the present Bill. I propose to present the case of Government for this 
clause. It is, Sir, an absolutely unanswerable case. In the first place, it 
has been suggested that section 109 of the Code of Criminal Procedure, 1898, 
is a preventive provision in our law. Well, Sir, in English law cases prac- 
tically analogous to those dealt with under section 109 are treated as sub- 
stantive offences and are punishable with imprisonment for one year 

Mr, A. Rangaswami Iyengar : What division of imprisonment 1 

Mr, H. Tonkinson : I will come to the division of imprisonment at 
some length later. Let me refer to section 7 of the Prevention of Crimea 
Act. One part of it says : 

** If, on Ms being charged by a constable with getting his livelihood by dishoneait 
means, and being brought before a Court of summary jurisdiction, it appears? to such 
Court that there are reasonable grounds for believing that the person so charged ifi 
getting his livelihood by dishonest means ** 

Then again another part runs as follows : 

* * If he is found in any place, whether public or private, under such circumstancos 
as to satisfy the Court before whom he is brought that he was about to commit 
or to aid in the commission of any o:^ence punishable on indictment or summary con- 
viction j or was waiting for an opportunity to commit or aid in the commission of 
any offence punishable on indictment or summary conviction. ^ * 

If Honourable Members will compare those provisions with the clauses 
of section 109 read with section 55 (i) (a), they will find that they are 
distinctly analogous. There are also of course very similar provisions in 
the English vagrancy law where such cases are again treated as substantive 
offences. 

Mr, A. Rangaswami Iyengar ; How do you deal with European 
vagrants ? 

Mr. H. Tonkinson : Our proposal is this ; to change the present "word- 
ing of section 123 as amended in 1923 so as to enable a ^Magistrate in his 
discretion to impose a sentence of rigorous imprisonment. We do not 
propose to say that he must impose a sentence of rigorous imprisonment — 
we propose to give him a discretion. 

Now in this connection I think it is necessary to refer to what simple 
imprisonment consists of. Section 36 of the Prisons Act says : 

'*■ provision shall be made by the Superintendent for the employment (as long 
as they so desire) of all criminal prisoners sentenced to simple imprisonment.'' 

I wish to draw the attention of the House to the fact that it is only if 
the prisoners so desire that employment is provided for them. I wish, in 
fact, in this connection to refer to the very anomalous position in India in 
regard to the point that we have in our jails very large classes of persons 
sentenced to simple imprisonment which is of the nature I have just indi- 
cated. My Honourable friend, Mr. Rangaswami Iyengar, asks what divi- 
sion prisoners under the Prevention of Crimes Act were sentenced to in 
England. Now what are the classes of imprisonment in England ? So 
far as imprisonment is concerned, imprisonment may be without hard 
labour or ‘with hard labour. Persons sentenced without hard labour are 
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classified in three divisfens — ^first, second and third. Prisoners in the 
first division are treated in very much the same way as ^prisoners awaiting 
trial. Prisoners in the second division are kept separate from other 
prisoners, and so on, but they are employed on industrial work. Prisoners 
in the third division are employed exactly in the same way as prisoners 
sentenced to imprisonment with hard labour except for the first period 
of one month. In that connection let me read to the House an extract 
from a publication by the Permanent Under Secretary for the Home Office, 
published in April of this year. He refers to the legal requirement in 
regard to the classification of prisoners in England and says : 

The first division represents the old first class misdemeanants, but the nitmbeT' 
sentenced to imprisonment in this division is almost negligible. 'The courts are properly 
reluctant to allow the luxuries of this class to persons wealthy enough to pay for 
them, and they are rarely given even to the political prisoners for whom they were 
^ originally intended since the time when the suffragettes sent to Holloway in the first 
division used the privilege of free visits and letters to conduct a political propaganda 
from the prison. But the distinction between the second division and the third is of 
great value, and the Home Offce has been insistent in endeavouring to induce the courts 
to place in the second division all prisoners of good antecedents and to l(^ve in the 
third division only those already of bad or doubtful character. 

It win be seen, then, that prisoners sentenced to the first division are prac- 
tically negligible, and, as I have already indicated, they are the only 
prisoners who are not employed on labour. We have a further report on 
the same subject from a very able and experienced retired prisons official 
from India, who was a member of the Indian Jails. Commission and has 
recently reported for us upon the English system of prison administration. 
He points out that oifenders in the first division can work at their own 
trade and so on. Ofienders in the second division are given *the same 
labour as those sentenced to imprisonment with hard labour. Offenders 
in the third division are given labour the same as prisoners sentenced to im- 
prisonment with hard labour. It is important to note how few prisoners 
are committed by courts to the first division which is the only analogue 
in the English prisons to the simple imprisonment of Indian prisons. The 
Governor of an English prison told me You might find half a dozen in 
the whole of England.’’ 

Then again he goes on ; 

There is now no distinction in the labour allotted to offenders in the second and 
third divisions of imprisonment and that given to persons sentenced to imprisonment 
mth hard labour. Debtors also have to wovk. It will thus be seen that imprisonment 
without labour is practically non-existent in England.'' 

Then again he says at present in England every effort is being made to 
ensure continuous occupation of the inmates in aU prisons. All Gov- 
ernors of English prisons would heartily concur in the dictum that 
idle prison is a bad prison.” 

Diwan Bahadur T. Eangachariar : Then let there be no simple im- 
prisonment. 

Mr. H. TonkiBSon : That of course, Sir, is the logical result to 
large extent of the arguments I am adducing ; our provisions as regard® 
simple imprisonment are anomalous in the present times. Now, Sir, we 
are sending people sentenced and unable to find security under section 109 
to simple imprisonment, the same class of imprisonment as these half dozen 
people in the whole of England, who are sentenced to imprisonment without 
hard labour in the first division. The people who are. dealt ^ith under 
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section 109 mugt be known to the whole of this House. They are the 
ne'er-do-well, the man who will never do any work if he can help it, 
the man who lives by petty and sometimes by serious thieving, the vagrant, 
rogue and the vagabond. It has been suggested that we have not had a 
very long experience of this law. The Honourable the Leader of the House 
has referred to the opinions of the Executive Governments on the matter. 

I should like to refer 

Mr. D, V. Belvi ; What are the grounds on which the recommenda- 
tions are made ? 

Mr. H. Tonkinson : I should like to refer to the reports which are 
just coming in on the same subject. For example, the Annual Administra- 
tion Report on the Jails in the Bengal Presidency was received in the 
Government of India Secretariat, I think, last week. This is what the 
Inspector General of Prisons says : 

* ‘ Prisoners detained in jail under section 109, Criminal Procedure Code, are now 
given simple imprisonment and cannot be made to work unless they volunteer. ' ’ 

— ^that is of course in accordance with the provisions of section 36 of the 
Prisons Act which I cited — 

It is difficult to imagine anything more absurd and demoralising. Prom a 
police point of view it may be convenient to get a lot of known habitual offenders 
iept in safe custody, but from a jail point of view it is deplorable. It is impossible 
to attempt reformation under these conditions. These men contain the dregs of the 
criminal world ; habitual thieves, burglars, goondas and such like are sent to jail 
to idle for six months or a year. They are provided with free board and lodging, 
have congenial companions to plan mischief for the future, and generally have a pleasant 
time. They enjoy the advantages of a residential club without the draw-backs of 
paying a subscription and monthly biUs. ’ ’ 

Well, Sir, the same is being indicated now in the Administration 
Reports from practically all provinces. 

Diwan Bahadur T. Rangachariar : If they make the same mistake, 
they have no value. Habitual offenders do not come under section 109. 

Mr. H. Tonkinson : My Honourable friend says that they make the 
same mistake. I say, Sir, that persons sentenced in England under such 
provisions would be treated as guilty of substantive offences and no one 
would be so foolish as to sentence them to imprisonment in the first 
division. 

Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar j You have not got five classes of 
prisoners here, have you ? 

Mr. H. Tonkinson : I submit, Sir, it is quite clear that it is bad both 
for the jails and for the men concerned, and that it is a gross waste 
of public funds to provide, that these persons who are convicted under 
section 109 of the Criminal Procedure Code must be sentenced to simple 
imprisonment. 

Mr. M. K. Acharya : Have the opinions been circulated ! 

Mr. H, Tonkinson : They have been published. 

Colonel Sir Henry Stanyon (United Provinces : European) : Sir, the 
ground in support of clause 2 given in the Statement of Objects and 
Reasons attached to the Bill is this, that most persons against whom 
l^roceedings are taken under section 109 are men for whom simple 
»aprisonment is quite unsuitable. Section 109 sufiSciently indicates that 
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these men, if 'not potential criminals, are idlers, vagrants, tramps, and 
persons who have no ostensible means of subsistence, end who cannot 
give satisfactory accounts of themselves. Persons of this class are apt 
to prey on society. They live by their wits, which generally means by 
fraud or crime. Now, when a gentleman of this class cannot give 
security for good behaviour, what is the best thing for society to do 
with him ? Is he to be an honoured guest of the tax-payer, encouraged 
in a life of idleness ? If so, then give him simple imprisonment. Or, is 
he to be made to work for his board and residence, taught to give up 
his idle habits and learn the healthy lesson that livelihood should be 
earned by work 1 If so, give him rigorous imprisonment. With simple 
imprisonment we encourage the habitual idler and vagrant ; with 
rigorous imprisonment we teach him to work, I would ask the House not 
to be carried away by any exaggerated sense of the term rigorous 
imprisonment.” There are different degrees of work and labour, and no 
properly constituted jail administration would give a person of this 
kind anything but reformatory labour ; that is to say, penal servitude, 
not hard labour. That is a matter of detail inside the jail. But I do 
think that the principle which underlies clause 2 of this Bill is a 
principle which ought to have the support of this House. If a man of 
the above class cannot give the security asked for, he should certainly 
be given an imprisonment in which he will he reformed and by which 
he will ieam to work honestly for himself. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman : Sir, this clause restores 
the law as it was before the change in the law, made without consulting 
Local Governments, was given effect to. That change in the law was 
in my judgment and in the judgment of the Government an unfortunate 
one. I have endeavoured to place before this House the reasons to-day ; 
but if this House is always to take the line7 that any measure in support 
of law and order should be turned down, then it would be well io 
afi&iin that proposition definitely. The point has been made that for 
failure to give security under the security sections simple imprison- 
ment is the only suitable penalty. If that was so, why did the House 
retain rigorous or simple imprisonment in the case of security under 
section 110 ! (An Honourable Member : Habitual offenders.”). The 
reason you take security i^ that you have not a substantive offence, and the 
argument put forward — ^valid or invalid — ^is that save for a substantive 
^offence rigorous imprisonment is unsatisfactory. We have been told that 
the framers of the Code, those who sat on the Select Committee, in their 
wisdom made this change in the law and that the House is entirely as I 
understand unable to reconsider the matter. The change does not seem 
to have been made very advisably for the Committee was not, as I under- 
stand, fortified with the opinions of the Local Governments, which have now 
been obtained. Of course it may be well to despise the opinion of executive 
officers and of Governments responsible for law and order. It may be 
well ; I doubt it but I leave it to the House to decide. But the fact 
remains that a change was made as I suggest inadvisedly in the law 
two years ago. Since then we have had the opinion of jail officers through- 
out India and of Local Governments throughout India saying that it 
iwouid be better 

Mr. B. V, Belvi : How many cases have there been under section 109 
during the last two years ? Has the dumber gone^up ? 
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The Honorable Sir Alexander Muddiman : I am not giving way to 
tbe Honourable Member, nor do I understand his point. What I was 
saying was this, that it is the definite opinion of the jail authorities 
in India and of the Executive Governments that it would be better to 
repeal section 109 altogether than to leave it in its present position. 
If that is the wish of the House, I suggest some Member should bring 
in a Bill to that effect. But let it be quite clearly understood that people 
who hold that viejw do desire that persons suspected of burglary and 
habitual vagrants should be allowed to wander about without any 
power of control. That is the issue. 

Diwan Bahadur T. Eangachariar : We do not want them to be 
allowed to wander about. Confine them by way of simple imprisonment. 

The Honourable Six Alexander Muddiman : It has been explained 
at considerable length, much beyond the length this provision needs, 
that every jail authority, every Local Government, tells you that this 
section as recently amended is useless. If your suspect or sturdy 
vagrant is to be given simple imprisonment only it would be better not to 
use the section. Let me remind the House it is not a case of 
requiring the Court to impose rigorous imprisonment. You place it in 
the discretion of -the Court : and I appeal to this House — there are 
many men in this House who do understand the position— that a large 
number of the men who are bound down under this section are men who 
are arrested, as they would be in England, for lurking vuth intent, 
burglars who have been suspected. There is not the slightest political 
flavour about this clause ; it is designed purely for the protection of 
your own hearths and homes ; and I do trust the House in arriving 
at a decision in this matter will agree that they should accept the 
opinion of those whose business it is to protect your hearths and homes. 

Mr. President : The question is : 

That clause 2 do stand part of the 

The motion was negatived by 52 votes against 51. 
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Thursday, i7th September, 192^. 

THE INDIAN PENAL CODE (AMENDMENT) BILL. 

The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman (Home Member) : Sir, 
I move that tbe amendments made by the Council of State in the Bill 
further to amend the Indian Penal Code be taken into consideration. 

Sir, the motion refers to the Bill which was recently passed by this 
House after a long debate and which has been generally referred to — 
though the title has been objected to — as the Age of Consent Bill. At a 
very late stage of the proceedings on the Bill in this House it was brought 
to my notice — I think by my Honourable friend Dr. Loliokare — that some 
protection was necessary for what I might call vested interests 
(Laughter.) The Council of State have, with their usual regard for such 
interests^ inserted a clause in the Bill which I think will commend itself to 
this House universally. The clause runs as follows : 

Notwithstanding anything contained in section 2 sexual intercourse by a man 
with his own wife is not rape although the wife has not attained the age of thirteen 
years, if he was married to her before the date on which this Act comes into operation 
and she had attained the age of twelve years on that date. ^ ^ 

I need say nothing in explanation of the clause which is self-explanatory. 
It will be noticed that it is not in form an amendment of the Indian Penal 
Code. It wdll only be put into the Bill and when the period has elapsed 
wdll drop out of the la^v, I think I hardly need say anything more in com- 
mending this motion to the House. 

*Sir Hari Singh Gour (Central Provinces Hindi Divisions : Non- 
Muhammadan : Sir, I feel that I shall be leading a forlorn hope if I 
resist the motion of the Honourable the Home Member, but I cannot 
refrain from making a few observations on the general policy which has 
dictated the acceptance of this amendment in another place. When the 
Indian Penal Code was enacted in 1850 Lord Macaulay’s Committee for 
the first time created and penalised several offences which were not then 
offences at all. When the age of consent or so-called consent was fixed 
in the Bill of 1850 there was no reservation of vested interests. Later 
on, in 1891, after a prolonged and heated controversy which "gathered 
round the question of age when the Government at last did raise it from 
10 to 12 there was no attempt at any reservation of vested interests. And, 
Sir, on the last occasion when I introduced a similar Bill this House con- 
sidered it clause by clause and passed the various stages after such amend- 
ments as it considered necessary. But there was no saving clause. It is 
true that on the third reading of the Bill it was defeated, thanks to the 
whip applied at the last moment by the Honourable the Home Member ; 
but even then there was no question of reserving any vested rights. We 
are introduced to this for the first time after the Bid has been passed by 
a, record majority in this House. But what is the underlying principle 
of it all t The underlying principle of it all is, Sir, that husbands have 
got a vested right to ravish girls between the ages of 12 and 13 if forsooth 
they were married to them before this Bill comes into force. I understood 
that the protagonists orthodoxy in this House indignantly repudiated 
that they ever had re(^arse to their wives before they attained the age 
of puberty ; and we were assured that public opinion throughout the 

* Speecb not correetid by the Honourable Member. 
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country would have revolted against any idea of a husband ravishing his 
wife when she was a girl of 12 or 13. That I submit, Sir, was the fulcrum 
of the opposition led by the orthodox wing of this House, and it is for that 
reason that nobody suggested the addition of a saving clause. But we 
live and learn. In another place we have been presented with a legisla- 
tive proposal in favour of the husband where the wife^ is in the concept 
of law relegated to the position of a chattel or inanimate thing. The 
husband, if he marries her, of which she has probably no real consciousness, 
is entitled to defy her in spite of her refusal and despite the fact that h(3 
has laid in store an everlasting disease of which she may die, or beget 
children who will probably die before they are many months old. In 
spite of the risk of infanticide and matricide the pillars of ..mthodoxy in 
another place have chosen to make a proposal which I venture to submit is 
an insult to the intelligence of this House. Sir, I would have resisted it 
with all my might and main were it not for the fact that thisjs the last 
day of the Session and I have no doubt that if I had taken upon myself 
to oppose this measure my friends in this House would have rallied to my 
support and given me that generous support which I have always received 
from them here in spite of the opposition to which social reform in this 
House has been subjected from certain quarters. But even they have 
admitted to me in the privacy of their confidences that I was right and they 
w^ere wrong but that they had to do it because the masses were not yet 
prepared for legislation of the kind for which I had made myself respon- 
sible. 

Sir, before I close I thank them and the Honourable Members of this 
House who with their support and votes have made this reforming measure 
a near possibility after the lapse of thirty-four years, and I cannot refrain 
from thanking the Government and the Honourable the Home Member that 
he has reciprocated the sentiments expressed by this House and by the 
Select Committee by giving us half the loaf. I hope he will rememb( 3 r that 
I am still crying and crying aloud for the other half, which I hope he will 
not deny to me in the next Session after the public and the provinces have 
been consulted upon my BHl. 

Dr.i^K, G. Lohokare (Bombay Central Division : Non-Muhammadan 
Rural) : Sir, I am not of that orthodox type that my friend Dr. Gour 
■would think me to be, since he knows well that at the last time I 
voted with him on every one of his amendments. It was just with an 
idea to remove an anomaly which I thought did exist, that I suggested 
a remedy and put in an amendment in this House which unfortunately 
was out of order on account of the time limit. I know of instances 
where consummation has already taken place in cases of marriages 
between 12 and 13 and yet the raised age limit is not reached by the time 
this Act comes into operation. This being a recurring offence it is 
just possible that persons who did not dream of the Act being applied 
to them would be thus sent to jail under the new Act that is being 
pas>sed. It is with a view to remove that anomaly that I suggested an 
amendment preventing this retrospective effect and if that could be 
called a contribution to infanticide and the killing of mothers, well, 
I am sorry my friend is either mistaken in understanding the situation or 
has misunderstood me. I think such a provision ought to have been 
made and I am thankful to the Honourable the Home Member for 
paying attention to this matter. • 
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Mr. President : The question is : 

That the amendments made by the Council of State in the Bill further to amend 
the Indian Penal Code be taken into consideration. ^ ^ 

The motion was adopted. 

Mr. President : The question is : 

That this House do agree to the follovdng amendment made by the Council of. 

State : 

^ That the following clause be inserted after clause 3 : 

‘ 4. Notwithstanding anything contained in section 2 sexual intercourse by a man 
with his own wife is not rape although the wife has not attained the age of thirteen 
years, 'f he was married to her before the date on which this Act comes into operation 
and she had attained the age of twelve years on that date \ ’ ^ 

The motion was adopted. 

Mr. President : The question is : 

That this House do agree to the following amendment made by the Council of 

State : 

‘ That clanse 4 be re-numbered clause 5 

The motion was adopted. 




PART 11. 


Extracts from selected speeches delivered in 
the Council of State. 


Friday, lltli September, 1925, 

RESOLUTION RE RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE MAJORITY REPORT 
OF THE REFORMS INQUIRY COMMITTEE. 

The Honoxteable Mr. J. CRERAR (Home Secretary) : Sir, I move : 

‘‘ That this Council recommends to the Governor General in Council that he do accept 
the principle underlying the majority report of the Reforms Inquiry Committee and that 
he do give early consideration to the detailed recommendations therein contained for 
improvements in the machinery of Government. ” ^ 

Sir, when I first set myself to consider by what arguments I could best commend 
this Resolution to the House, the feeling predominant in my mind was a sense, 
an alomst overwhelming sense, of the magnitude of the problem implicit in 
what appears a simple, and in the opinion of some, a limited or even an unim- 
portant proposition. What we have immediately to deal with may be an 
episode, but it is an episode in two great, as I believe, converging streams in 
a very great transaction, the contact and ultimately the identification of the 
political future and destiny of India with the contribution made by British 
institutions not only to India but to the civilized world. The first necessity 
is to endeavour to see this problem in its true perspective, a perspective not 
only of dimension but of time. England has succeeded, whether for good or 
ill only a remote generation can judge, in impressing upon western civilisation her 
own ideas of political institutions. We are now engaged in the formidable task 
of applying those ideas to an eastern civilisation and an eastern environment. 
MTiatever view may be held of the wisdom or of the probable success 
of this enterprise, no one at any rate can deny that it is heroic. In the attempt 
to organise human society on a rational and comprehensive basis it has only 
one parallel in human history, and that is only an imperfect parallel, which 
exhausted its effort at a stage where the English genius had the courage and 
the inspiration to begin. The parallel I have in mind is the system of Roman 
law, arising at first as the common law of a small city state, and culminating 
as the unifying and governing element of the whole of the then western civilized 
world and a considerable proportion of the eastern. That, Sir, was a great 
aiid memorable achievement, so great and so memorable that, unless all 
record of human thought is lost in some great catastrophe, it is inconceiv- 
able that any system of civil law should now be devised or continued 
without reference to the great canons of the Roman tradition. But in 
the realm of political institutions the English tradition has taken a place 
certainly not inferior to the Roman tradition in law, and it is with this, 
in its application to the needs and aspirations of India, that we are now 
concerned. Now, Sir^ we have seen the English Parliamentary system 
e^raduaUv adopted, more or less completely, and with greater or less success, 
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not only in all western countries but also in nearly every new political orga- 
nisation througbout ^be world that bas come into being since tbe time of 
tbe French Eevolution. We have seen it continued and developed in all tbe 
overseas Dominions, wbicb, from tbeir foundation, took with them tbe soil and 
tbe seed from wbicb those institutions originally sprang ; and we have seen 
it transplanted or imitated in circumstances greatly dissimilar from those of 
its origin. , But even in its native soil, with all its vast extensions, new condi- 
tions have arisen, new problems have been propounded, wbicb are now tbe 
anxious pre-occupation of statesmen, and will be a text for tbe historian ; 
new conditions and new problems, which, it seems probable, are destined 
seriously to affect and perhaps profoundly to disturb this ancient and deep- 
rooted structure itself. Here in India we have set ourselves to apply these 
institutions on a scale and under conditions for wbicb we have absolutely 
no guide or precedent. We are applying principles wbicb were devised for 
their own purposes by a comparatively small, homogeneous community, to 
a country with a population of 320 millions, and perhaps a greater diversify 
»'f race and culture than is to be found in any equal area of tbe world^s surface. 
Tbe enterprise is formidable and I should find it appalling bad I not tbe 
faith that in these institutions, if they are wisely and prudently applied and 
with due observance of tbe spirit which informs them, there is an inherent 
virtue of adaptation, of development and of catholicity. I think I am not alone 
in that faith. I think it is now clear, and I may draw that inference from the 
amendments which are on the paper to-day, I think it is clear that the leaders 
of political thought in India have themselves definitely elected and declared 
that the political progress of India must proceed on and be governed by these 
principles. But while I welcome that election and that declaration, I must 
entreat those who make it to recognise the vast dimensions of our common 
enterprise. 

Sir, I said that we had to view it in a perspective not only of dimension 
but of time. I quoted, as a parallel in some respects to Parliamentary govern- 
ment, the case of the Eoman law. Now from the promulgation of the Twelve 
Tables to the great codification in the time of the Emperor Justinian was a 
period of nearly 900 years and neither of these events was either the beginning 
or the end of that great impetus of thought, the effects of which have extended 
from the Thames to the Ganges and from the old world to the new. Sir, if we 
reckon the history of Parliamentary institutions only from the reign of Edward I, 
that was over 600 years ago, and this history so far from having yet reached 
any finality is now at a stage of crisis and of new development — in depths and 
in regions hitherto unplumbed and unexplored. Now I am not suggesting 
that India too must wait for her share of the heritage for a period of centuries. 
We have the great advantage of being able to start at a point which took many 
generations of human experience to achieve ; but I do urge that the fact that 
the inception of responsible government in India is not yet 6 years old must 
be alleged, not simply as a political plea, but as a practical truth of the greatest 
weight and significance. I would therefore ask the House to enter upon this 
matter with a clear recognition of its magnitude and its moment^ to recall the 
conditions' by which our further progress must-be regulated and to examine 
in that spirit, the EeSi)lution which I have moved. On the magnitude of the 
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problem I have said as much as is perhaps necessary and certainly as much as 
in the time at my disposal is possible. In the conditions which must regulate 
our further progress I include those which proceed from the law and the consti- 
tution and those which, independently of all such considerations, are necessarily 
and inevitably inherent in the task itself. The first of these, the legal and consti- 
tutional conditions, are sufficiently recited in the preamble to the Government 
of India Act, 1919, which states the fundamental doctrine of the responsibility 
-of Parliament ; the doctrine that the time and manner of each advance towards 
responsible self-government in India can be determined by Parliament alone. 
It is as unnecessary as it would be impossible for me to examine this doctrine 
on its warrant in history, in law or in morals. It is unnecessary because, Sir, 

I think that all responsible political opinion, however divergent in other matters, 
is agreed on this ; or at least it is prepared to accept it as the basis of all practical 
discussion. We must satisfy Parliament, as we must satisfy the tribunal 
that Parliament is to set up to examine and report on all the claims and on all 
the evidence, we must satisfy Parliament in regard to every step that we propose 
should be taken. 

Now, Sir, apart from these the constitutional and legal conditions 
under which we must work, I spoke of other conditions which need no con- 
stitutional warrant and are inherent in the task. Of these the most im- 
portant in my judgment are these. Firstly, we must use to the full all the 
resources in our possession, discarding none till its utility has been fully tried 
and found wanting. Secondly, having regard to the vast interests committed 
to our charge and the disastrous consequences of yielding to a hasty impulse 
or to a rash speculation, we must be patient, prudent and circumspect. Thirdly, 
and most important of all, we must all work together, for this enterprise is 
too great to be undertaken by any single authority or by any party or by any 
school of thought working in isolation or, still worse, in antagonism with others. 
Now this cannot be done without much patience, much mutual forbearance 
and assistance. As I see it, the co-operation invited and required by -the 
Secretary of State and His Excellency the Viceroy is not merely a stipulation 
made by one party to the negotiation. It is a plain and candid statement 
of a fundamental condition for the solution of the problem which lies before 
us both and without which neither car succeed. I earnestly invite the House to 
consider the Resolution in this spirit. In the first place, it affirms a principle, 
the principle which defines the main divergence between the majority and the 
minority report. What is that principle ? It is this, that the Government of 
India Act is a great measure of political advance which has yielded most im- 
portant and valuable results ; that its potentialities should be further tried and 
utilised, and that the measures requisite to remove any administrative imperfec- 
tions experienced in its working can and should be adopted. At least one 
section of the critics of that report take the position that the Act is radically 
incapable of working or is so defective that no adjustments or running repairs 
are worth the time or the attention devoted to them. Now I contend that such 
a position is wrong, wrong in its premise and doubly wrong in its conclusion. 
It is wrong in fact because the Act is undoubtedly in operation. Legislatures 
are meeting, laws are being enacted, supplies are being voted or refused, and 
with two exceptions the existence of which cannot reasonably be imputed 
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to the Act, the administration of this great country is being carried on in 
accordance with the “"provisions of that Act. To those who despise adjust- 
ments and running repairs I would suggest that in operating a great and com- 
plex machine these may be the immediate and sufficient requisites for its 
efficient working. At any rate those critics can only prove or provide practical 
evidence of their contention by an honest and persevering attempt to work 
it in accordance with the intentions ^f the designers. If such an attempt is 
made by the joint efforts of all those for whom it was designed, and if their 
attempt clearly and definitely fails for causes clearly and definitely to be 
attributed to the machine, then at least we shall have some presumptive, 
some tangible evidence, but not till then. We have no reason to suppose 
that such an effort is doomed to failure because it has not yet been made. 

Sir, any premature and impatient discontent with the very real achieve- 
ments of the laist five years is not calculated to accelerate our progress. You 
will not achieve a difficult and distant goal by constantly changing your 
starting point or quarrelling with your companions in the caravan. Conti- 
nuity is one of the essential conditions of development and in the constitutional 
history of England continuity and adjustment are the most fruitful and the 
most familiar incidents. If we are indeed committed — and of this there can 
be no doubt — ^to the task of adopting for and adapting to Indian requirements 
British pohtical principles and methods, should we be wise — to say nothing 
of logical and consistent — ^if at the outset we repudiate and discard the 
most characteristic and the most essential, if not of those principles at any 
rate of those methods ? Continuity and adjustment are and have always 
been the dehberate and instinctive aims of English constitutional policy. 
They have permeated its history, they have been present in an active form 
in every phase of that history which records any permanent stage of pro- 
gress, however arbitrary or violent the concomitant events may have been. 
Continuity and adjustment are, if you will examine it, the pith and the marrow 
of the majority report, not as things drawn from an obsolete and stereotyped 
code, but as the application to a new range of conditions and demands of 
a tradition which is not only ancient and w’-ell-tried, but vital and active, 
a force which is still the most hopeful and energetic in a world which without 
it might well be a world of despondence, disillusion and despair. 

Sir, the great system of -government which was set up in this country 
before there was any clearly defined or dehberate intention of instituting 
self-government, was based on another and perhaps an even more funda- 
mental element in the British tradition — the rule of law, the impulse of 
construction and the ineradicable instinct of inducing order and liberty 
out of chaos and oppression. It may be that these conceptions go deeper 
and are destined to be more permanent than the expedients, more generally 
recognized and accepted, of Parhamentary Government itself. But this 
great system of government, elementary as in many respects it was, had two 
characteristics which proclaim its origin, and its legitimacy. In the first 
place it was directed in an austere and practical spirit to the immediate re- 
quirements of the country at that time, and it was directed, consciously o: 
instinctively, towards a wider and further goal which would pernoit of an ulti 
mate ideal of self-government. That system has perhaps fulfilled its purpose 
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and delivered its message. We are now at the stage for wiiich it prepared 
the way. That system derived its main direction and insj^iration from England, 
though it did not reject the wisdom and experience of its predecessors in India. 
But we have now arrived at a new order of things in which unity and co-opera- 
tion between England and India are essential. India has elected to accept 
British conceptions of self-government as the basis of her own political evolu- 
tion. But let us remember that if these institutions offer a great prize 
they demand also a severe discipline. In the words of Milton : ' ‘ The immortal 
garland is to be run for not without dust and heat 

Sir, is it unreasonable for us to ask that those who deem it to their interest 
to enter with us into this great tradition and to be co-heirs with us in this 
great heritage should also accept the limitations, the discipline and if neces- 
sary the delays which we, a nation not remarkably patient of limitations or 
of discipline or of delays, have been compelled to accept by the hard lessons 
of our own long experience and by the ineluctable dictates of our convictions '? 

The Honourable Mr. PHIEOZE C. SETHISTA (Bombay, Non-Muham- 
madan) : Sir, I beg to move the following amendment : 

This Council recommends to the Governor General in Council ” 

The Honourable the PEESIDENT : Will the Honourable Member 
move it as an amendment ? 

The Honourable Mr. PHIEOZE C. SETHNA : I did say so, Sir. 

The Honourable the PEESIDENT : Will the Honourable Member 
move it as a substitution for the original Eesolution ? 

The Honourable Mr. PHIEOZE C. SETHNA : Sir, I move to 
substitute the following for the original Eesolution : 

“ This Council recommends to the Governor General in Council that he be pleased to 
take immediate steps to move His Majesty’s Government to make a declaration in Parlia- 
ment embodying the following fundamental changes in the present constitutional machinery 
and administration of India : 

(a) The Revenues of India and all property vested in or arising or accruing from 
property or rights vested in His Majesty under the Government of India Act, 
1858, or the present Act or received by the Secretary of State in Council under 
any of the said Acts shall hereafter vest in the Governor General in Council for 
the purposes of the Government of India. 

(2>) The Governor General in Council shall be responsible to the Indian Legislature 
and subject to such responsibility shall have the power to control the expendi- 
ture of the Revenues of India and make such grants and appropriations of any 
part of those Revenues or of any other property as is at present under the 
control or disposal of the Secretary of State for India in Council, save and 
except the following which shall for a fixed term of years remain under the 
control of the Se43retary ot State for India : 

(z) Expenditure on the Military Services up to a fixed limit. 

(n) Expenditure classed as political and foreign. 

(m) The payment of all debts and liabilities hitherto lawfully contracted and 
incurred by the Secretary of State for India in Council on account of the 
Government of India, 
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(<;) The Council of the Secretary of State for India shall be abolished and the posi- 
tion andTuncJbions of the Secretary of State for India shall be assimilated to 
those of the Secretary of State for the self-governing Dominions save as other- 
wise provided in clause (b). 

{d) The Indian Army shall be nationalised within a reasonably short and definite 
period of time and Indians shall be admitted for service in all arms of defence 
and for that purpose, the Governor General and the Commander-in-Chief shall 
be assisted by a minister responsible to the Legislature. 

(e) The Central and Provincial Legislatures shall consist entirely of members elected 
by constituencies formed on as wide a franchise as possible. 

(/) The principle of responsibility to the Legislature shall be introduced in all 
branches of the administration of the Central Government subject to transi- 
tional reservations and residuary powers in the Governor General in respect of 
the control of Military, Foreign and Political affairs for a fixed term of years : 

Provided that during the said fixed term the proposals of the Governor General in 
Council for the appropriation of any revenue or moneys for mihtary or other 
expenditure classified as ‘ Defence ’ shaU be submitted to the vote of the Legis- 
lature ; but that the Governor General in Council shall have power, notwith- 
standing the vote of the Assembly, to appropriate up to a fixed maximum any 
sum he may consider necessary for such expenditure and in the event of a war 
to authorise such expenditure as may be considered necessary exceeding the 
maximum so fixed. 

(gr) The present system of Dyarchy in the Provinces shall be abolished and replaced 
by Unitary and Autonomous Responsible Governments subject to the general 
control and residuary powers of the Central Government in inter-provincial and 
all-India matters. 

(h) The Indian Legislature shall after the expiry of the fixed term of years referred 
to in clauses (6) and (/) have full powers to make such amendments in the consti- 
tution of Indiia from time to time as may appear to it necessary or desirable. 

This Council further recommends to the Governor General in Council that necessary 
steps be taken : 

(a) to constitute in consultation with the Legislature a convention, round table con- 
ference or other suitable agency adequately representative of all Indian, Euro- 
pean and Anglo-Indian interests to frame with due regard to the interests of 
minorities a detailed scheme based on the above principles, after making such 
inquiry as may be necessary in this behalf ; 

{b) to place the said scheme for approval before the Legislature and submit the same 
to the British ParHament to be embodied in a Statute. ” 

Sir, the Reforms Inquir}^ Committee was appointed by the Government 
in answer to a general demand from the Legislature and the general public 
for a further advance in the reforms and also for improvements in the exist- 
ing machinery of Government as laid down in the Act of 1919. The Report 
was published six months back. No action was taken on it till now. This, 
I take it, w^as principally due to the proposed visit of His Excellency the Viceroy 
to London to consult the Secretary of State for India. The public did not 
mind this little delay, because it was expected that as a result of those delibera- 
tions between Lord Reading and Lord Birkenhead the outcome would be such 
as would enable us to expect the fulfilment of our wishes and aspirations even 
to a limited extent. In this we have been disappointed. All that we have 
had are two speeches, one about two months ago from the Secretary of State 
and the other about three weeks back by His Excellenc}^ the Viceroy on the 
occasion of the opening of the two Houses on the 20th of last month. These 
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speeclies do not take us any forrader and now on the . top* of it all we have 
a Resolution proposed in this House by the Honourable the Home Secretary 
asking us to accept tlie principle imderlying the majority report and to request 
the Governor General in Council to give effect to the recommendations made 
in the majority report. 

Sir, the Committee consisted, as v/e know, of nine members, five of them 
formed the majority and the other four formed the minority. If one of the 
majority had sided with the minority, the tables would ha^.^e been turned, 
and vdiai} is now the minority report would have become the majority report. 
And I ask, if that event had occurred, would Government have pressed the 
acceptance of such a majority report ? I may proceed to answer the question 
myself by saying that, judging Government from their present attitude, they 
would most certainly have not done so but would have endeavoured to wriggle 
out of the position as best they could. 

Let us now examine the personnel of the Committee. Amongst the majo- 
rity were three eminent Government of India officials, the Chairman was the 
present Home Member of the Government of India, Sir AJexander Muddiman, 
who, we are all pleased to see, is present here to-day in this House, over the 
deliberation of which he presided with such distinction for full three years. 
Then there was the then Law Member, Sir Muhammad Shafi, and you your- 
self, Sir, were the third and you then held the position of Secretary to the Gov- 
ernment of India in the Legislative Department. Then there was the Maha- 
raja of Burdwan, himself an official, for he had only a few months previous 
ceased to be an Executive Member of the Council of the Government of Bengal, 
but who had his eye on another high Government appointment with wMch 
rumour very strongly associated his name. Therefore, we had four Govern- 
ment officials, and however disinterested they may be, however open-minded 
they may be, it is in the nature of things, — I do not blame them because it 
happens in India as well as elsewhere,-— that they were bound to look upon 
the questions placed before them from the Government point of mew. The 
fifth member was a non-official, a Member of this Hpuse, the Honourable 
Sir Arthur Froom. Now let us turn to the minority. Amongst them, there 
was Mr. Jinnah, who has never held any Government appointment, who, 
comparatively speaking a young man, has for the last quarter of a century 
taken the keenest interest in Indian politics, who has himself taken an active 
part in them and is in complete touch with Indian views and aspirations. 
Who were the other three in the minority ? No less Indian personages than 
Dr. Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, Sir Sivaswamy Aiyer and Dr, Paranjpye, men who 
are looked up to by Government themselves, men who are esteemed by Govern- 
ment as well as by the public alike, and men who had the additional advantage 
of having held high positions imder Government. That being so, if this 
minority, composed as it was of four, in three of whom Government had 
absolute confidence, have made certain recommendations with a full sense 
of their responsibilities, they must of course have done so with the certain 
knowledge that the reforms they propose are all workable and will not 
adversely affect the work of the administration of the country. Is it fair 
on the part of Government completely to brush aside tlfeir recommendations ? 
Has it ever occurred to Government to pause for a while and consider 
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why it is that every ^single Indian, without a single exception, who has held 
the highest positions in the land, men like Lord Sinha, Sir Ali Imam, 
Sir Sankaran Nair, Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, Sir Chimanlal Setalvad, 
Mr. Chintamani, Mr. Jagat Narayan and others, all of whom without 
any exception whatsoever, as soon as they left Government service, have 
expressed themselves more freely, have sided with and supported the popular 
view which as we can weU understand they could not very well do when holding 
Government appointments. That, Sir, is a fact which Government cannot deny, 
but if I have made this remark in regard to Indians who have held high Gov- 
ernment appointments I say that this applies equally to Europeans, for are we 
not aware of the fact that even amongst Europeans there are many from Vice- 
roys downwards who have expressed themselves reservedly when in ofl&ce, but 
oncetheyhaveleftoffice. they have let themselves go and have sympathised 
with Indian aspirations that India should advance faster in the matter of politi- 
cal progress. I emphasise this point, > ecause I hold that if the Committee were 
held some months later, and if it had the same personnel. Sir Muhammad Shafi, 
because he would have ceased to be Law Member, would have unmistakeably 
sided with the minority which perhaps he could not very well do as Law Mem- 
ber. I am not making any rash statement nor am I hazarding a guess. I 
draw* my inference from what fell from Sir Muhammad Shafi himself when he 
was interviewed by a representative of the Associated Press soon after he gave 
up office. And were not his words quoted in the House of Lords by Lord Olivier 
who attached the same significance to Sir Mubammad’s words ? Therefore, it is 
a positive misnomer to call the reports majority and minority reports. It 
would be very much better to call them report A and report B. 

Sir, is it any wonder, in spite of all that has fallen from the Honourable 
Mr. Crerar, that the Indian public and the country at large do not attach that 
importance to the majority report as they do to the minority report ? Is it 
fair on the part of the Government, I ask, to brush aside all the recommenda- 
tions which have been made by the minority ? As the Government know, the 
Committee were almost equally divided, and it would have been only fair, 
therefore, for Government to have included in their Resolution to-day, if not 
all, at least some of the most important recommendations made by the minority. 
You, Mr. President, I understand, were personally responsible for the prepara- 
tion of Appendix II to the majority report in which you have given a list of the 
sections of the Government of India Act and details in connection therewith 
to show the legal and constitutional possibilities of advance within the Govern- 
ment of India Act. My Honourable friend Mr. Crerar in this Resolution 
has absolutely ignored those recommendations. 

It seems that the Government must possess a very curious notion of the 
intelligence of the Indian Legislature and of their sense of responsibility if they 
expect the Indian Legislature to subscribe to this Resolution as it has been 
framed, a measure which I consider both illiberal and unstatesmanlike and 
which so flagrantly and definitely, and may I add so defiantly, runs 
counter to the wishes of both the Legislature and the public, and what is 
more, a Resolution which is not subscribed to by such eminent men as Sir 
Tej Bahadur Sapru, S& Sivaswamy Aiyer, Dr. Paranjpye and Mr. Jinnah, for 
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all of whom Government as well as the public have the highest respect and 
on the first three of whom Government when it suited them to do so have 
on more than one occasion shovrer'ed encomiums for the moderation and th^ 
sobriety of their views. ^ 

I take no credit for drafting this amendment. As the -House is aware, 
it is identically the same amendment as was moved in the other place and 
carried there three days ago by the overwhelming majority of 72 to 45-. I say 
advisedly an overwhelming majority, because the minority consisted mainly 
of Government officials and perhaps of the European elected Members. I 
make bold to say that if the Indian officials in that House were left free to vote 
according to their conscience, they would not have helped to swell the number 
of the minority to 45. Sir, the views that are embodied in the amendment 
are the considered views of the leaders of the different nationalist parties in 
the other place and elsewhere. It is their joint draft, and it is a draft which is 
in consonance with the views expressed by the Chairman of the Liberal Federal 
Association only the other day in Poona. I compliment my Swarajist friends 
in agreeing to the proposals as embodied therein and I regard that as a 
distinct gesture on their part of their willingness to co-operate with Govern- 
ment, and it will be a positive mistake on the part of Government if they do 
not take advantage of that gesture. 

Sir, in the limited time at my disposal it will not be possible for me to 
explain to the House the amendment clause by clause nor is it necessary, 
because it is nothing else but a summary of the recommendations of the 
minority report and what the country has been clamouring for for quite a long 
time. What I wish to point out to the House to-day is that evidently the 
attitude of the Government as also of the Secretary of State to-day is very 
difierent from the attitude of both the Government of India and the Secretary 
of State displayed two or three years back. I will take the House back to the 
year 1921 when in the other place, on the 23rd September, one Member, Mr. 
Majumdar, brought forward a Resolution for further reforms. The Government 
did not actually oppose it. What was its attitude then ? The then Home 
Member, Sir William Vincent, requested the House to accept his own amend- 
ment. The amendment which that House passed almost unanimously (for 
there was one dissentient, Mr. Price of Karachi) was the Government amend- 
ment, and it was as follows : 

“ That the Assembly recommends to the Governor General in Council that he should 
convey to the Secretary of State for India the view of the Assembly that the progress made 
in India on the path to responsible government warrants a re-examination and revision 
of the constitution at an earlier date than 1929 

That, I repeat, was the Government amendment. The Home Member 
evidently did not speak for himself alone. He spoke for the Government of 
India and I would not be surprised if he spoke as he did with the approval of 
the then Secretary of State, Lord Peel. Sir William Vincent was most sym- 
pathetic in his speech, but he was not alone in such sympathy. I will ask the 
House to listen to the words of the then Finance Member, Sir Malcolm Hailey, 
now His Excellency the Governor of the Punjab. In supporting the amend- 
ment, he observed : 

“ Surely now the only practical and reasonable end to this Rebate is, that we should 
convey to Parliament the opinions that we have heard expressed in this House that it 
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ought not to wait ten years before the Parliamentary Commission investigates the 
whole question of further amendments in the constitution which has been granted to 
India 

The House waited for the opinion of the Secretary of State. That followed 
nearly 18 months later, and it was 

“ that it was too early to ask Parliament to revise the constitution but the Act contained 
within itself sufficient materials for expansion of the existing constitution 

That was the opinion of Lord Peel. It was on this opinion that another 
Member of the other place, Dr. Gour (now Sir Hari Singh Gour) on the 18th 
July, 1923, moved his Eesolution that ? the further possible powers within 
the Act should be put into force That was not done and last year Pandit 
Motilal Nehru, again in the same House, moved his Eesolution in regard to 
further reforms, in answer to w'hich the Eeforms Inquiry Committee was 
appointed. I have given these particulars to show that the attitude of the 
Government of India two or three years back was entirely different from what 
it is tO'day. The Government of India then as now was presided over by 
the same Viceroy, Lord Eeading. Evidently, therefore. Lord Heading’s 
opinion has not changed. We have not Sir William Vincent now as Home 
Member, but we have Sir Alexander Muddiman, whom, knowing as I do per- 
sonally, and as Members of this House know themselves, we credit with having 
equal, if not greater, s}unpathy than Sir William Vincent towards Indian 
aspirations. V/here then is the rub ? The explanation is simple. The 
opposition is evidently not from Delhi or Simla but from Wliitehall, and we 
need not be surprised, because the party in power to-day is the Conservative 
Party, and for the Secretary of State we have a Conservative in the person 
of Lord Birkenhead. This explains the present attitude of Government* 

The gist of my Honourable friend Mr. Crerar’s speech, as far as I can make 
out, is that we should be patient, prudent, and circumspect, and w^e should not 
try to run too fast. He has told us that it took 900 years from the promulga- 
tion of the Twelve Tables to the codification of the laws by Justinian, He has 
also told us how long it has taken the British Parliament to advance to its 
present stage. All I would like to say in reply is that there is some little 
difference between human beings and quadrupeds. The lower animals have to 
start at the bottom every time. Human beings begin at the stage left off by 
those who went before them. Therefore, if we begin to-day we can undoubted- 
ly proceed at a much faster rate profiting by the experience of others. I can 
give my Honourable friend no better instance than that of America and 
Japan. America did in 150 years what it took Europe more than a thousand 
years to accomplish, and Japan has done within less than half a century 
what America did in 150 years and what Em'ope took a thousand years and 
more to do. It is therefore perfectly legitimate for us to ask for further 
reforms. We are confident that we have progressed to an extent that we 
are now ripe for them, and if we are to take Government at their word 
and at their professions we regard it as their bounden duty to give us what 
we ask for in my amendment. 

Sir, the Secretary of State in his speech has asked all parties in India 
to unite and to put before him a scheme which he will consider. His 
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Excellency has asked us to co-operate with the Government. The amend- 
ment which was moved in the other House and which I am placing before 
you to-day answers the demands made both by the Secretary of State and 
His Excellency the Viceroy. 

Here we put before you a concrete scheme. Here is willingness on the 
^ part of that national party which opposed Government 

at all times to drop such opposition and to co-operate. 
And if Government do not choose to accept it, the blame will lie with 
Government and not with us. Until our demand is favourably entertained 
it will be the boundenduty of the Indian Legislature and the Indian public 
to persist in such demand because we regard it as our due and which we 
ought to obtain as soon as possible. I cannot expect Government Members 
to support my amendment but I appeal to all elected Members that they 
will vote with me and thereby convince Government that the elected 
Members of both Houses of the Central Legislature are in perfect unani- 
mity on this very important question. 

The Honoxjeable the PEESIDENT : Amendment moved : 

“ That for the original Resolution the Amendment read by the Honourable Mr. Sethna 
be substituted 

I do not think that I should weary the Council by reading it over again. 

The Honourable Mr. V. EAMADAS PAHTULU (Madras : Non- 
Muhammadan) : Sir, the amendment which stands in my name is subs- 
tantially the same as that moved by my Honourable friend Mr. Sethna. The 
House will notice that there are only certain verbal alterations in clause (c) 
of the first part of the amendment on page 1, and in clauses (a) and (b) of the 
second part on page. 2. With your leave I shall mention that in clause (d) of the 
first part the word ‘‘ Assembly ’’ seems to be a mistake for ‘‘ Legislature 
I remember to have corrected it when I sent it to the office. It must be 
a lapsis calami, I hope I have your pernadssion to correct it. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : Yes. 

The Honourable Mr. V. EAMADAS PANTULU : In order to under- 
stand the full import and implications of the amendment which stands 
in my name I think it is my duty to give you a brief history of this amend- 
ment. The origin of it goes back nearly to the commencement of British 
connection with India. This debate involves three issues which were very 
pertinently raised by the Honourable Mr. Crerar in his opening speech. 
The issues are, one, has Britain a divine, legal or moral right to continue to 
rule India as a dependency? The issue is, have the Indians got a right 
to govern themselves, or in other words, is Swaraj their birth right ? If the 
first issue is answered in the negative and the second issue in the affirmative, 
the third issue arises, namely, what is the best and the quickest mode of 
transference of power from the British to Indians ? I think, Sir, the 
lElesolution deals with the third issue. Unless we dispose of the first and 
second issues the third issue does not arise. Therefore, I beg to state very 
briefly, as the Honourable Mr. Crerar himself has done as regards the 
British case, what the Indian case is. On the first ^iid second issues our 
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case is unhesitatmgly^ that Swaraj is our birthright. We are entitled to 
govern ourselves and the British have no divine, legal or moral right to 
continue to rule this country as a dependency. I use the word ‘‘ dependency ” 
advisedly because we are at present not necessarily wedded to a policy 
of attaining Swaraj or self-government outside the British Empire and are 
not unwilling to continue as partners with equal rights. Our formula is 
to attain self-government within the British Empire if possible and, if not, 
without it. The creed of the Indian National Congress is deliberately made 
elastic to admit of these two positions ; it is the attainment of Swaraj by legi- 
timate and peaceful means. Therefore, Sir, in the first place in answering these 
issues we deny most emphatically the claim of |he British Bureaucracy to play 
the role of Deputy Providence to Indians. Their theory of trusteeship, their 
talk of a civilising mission and all that rodomontade we emphatically deny. 
We hold also that apart from the divine or legal claim the British have also 
no moral claim to continue to rule India. That moral claim is based upon its 
past record and the great good which it is alleged to have done to the Indian 
people. Here again we deny that. We hold that after 150 years of British 
rule we are poorer, weaker, and more disunited, and disorganised than we were 
before they came to this country. You claim that peace and order are the two 
great achievements which you have accomplished in this country. But, Sir, 
we hold that the peace which you claim to have established is the peace of death, 
of a disarmed and helpless nation, and the order which you claim to have estab- 
lished is the order of slaves and human cattle who are dumb driven, which 
is the order of the prison house. With regard to economic and other conditions 
I can quote the testimony of many authorities to show that India has not 
improved under British rule. But I will quote a small sentence from a predeces- 
sor in office of Lord Birkendhead, the Duke of Argyll, who said : 

“ We know indeed of poverty and destitution, more or less temporary in European 
countries. But of chronic poverty and of permanent reduction to the lowest level of 
subsistence such as prevail only too widely among the vast population of rural India we 
have no example in the western world.” 

That is the testimony he gives to British rule in India. And after 150 years 
of exploitation India is poorer, economically crippled, industrially helpless 
and dependent upon foreign imports for subsistence. Therefore we are agitating 
for Swaraj. In the course of the agitation there emerged the declaration of 
August 20th, 1917, and later on the Government of India Act. That decla- 
ration and the Preamble to the Government of India Act are both unsatis^ 
factory and opposed to the aspirations of Indians. Nevertheless there is onr 
point in both of them which disposes of the first two issues. There is a recogni- 
tion of India’s right to self-government and also a recognition of the fact that 
Britain is not to rule for^ ever over India. The right to attain self-government 
is conceded. Therefore it is we have really entered on the third issue as to the 
mode of transference of that power from Britain to India, Eecognising the 
limitations of that struggle we wanted to get a measure of responsible govern- 
ment and all our agitation has only resulted in the Government of India Act, 
1919. The Congress disapproved of it, the Moslem League disapproved of it 
and the public of India disapproved of it. Therefore the Congressmen, who 
disapproved of the machinery devised for the transference of power from Britain 
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to India, have not taken any share in the working of the reforms in the first 
stage of their inauguration. We have left it to those people who had faith 
in it to do so. I will at this stage refer to page 152 of the minority report which 
says that as non-co-operators stood out of these Councils in 1020 the people 
who had faith in the ref orms entered the Councils and worked them in an at- 
mosphere which was most congenial to their success. Nevertheless they have 
found that machinery to be insufficient, inadequate and unsatisfactory, we then 
entered on the second stage of the struggle. In 1923 we, the Congressmen, 
thought that if Government were not going to devise a machinery which is 
proper and suitable to attain this object, the best thing would be to go into the 
Councils, to destroy the one which they have set up and to get another 
instead. No doubt we began with the object of destruction. We thought 
that no construction was possible without destruction. 

The Honourable Sir ALEXANDER MUDDIMAN : I am sorry to 
interrupt the Honourable Member, but does he still adhere to that policy of 
destruction ? 

Tbe Honourable Mr. V. RAMADAS PANTULU : We began by des- 
troying. We are attempting to try and see whether it is possible to build up. 
In 1924, when the Swarajists entered the Assembly, they presented the united 
demand of the nation. That demand stands good to-day. The only answer 
that was given by Sir Malcolm Hailey was that Government would only set 
up an official committee to inquire into what progress was possible within 
the Act. His statement was followed by the appointment of an official com- 
mittee which held its meetings in secret conclave, and made a report. That 
was followed by the report of the majority of the Reforms Inquiry Committee 
which majority was practically composed of a majority of officials. Therefore 
there is no virtue in calling it a majority report. The minority report, and 
every Indian who had any stake in the coimtry, every Indian who had .held 
any responsible office under the Reforms Scheme and every publicist of note 
who had the welfare of India at heart, condemned the system of dyarchy which 
was set up by the reforms ; only the Indian Civil Service and the European 
half of the reserved department'^ spoke in favour of dyarchy. Nevertheless the 
majority report without any evidence held in favour of the continuance of 
dyarchy. If the decision of the majority is carried on appeal to a court 
( f law, it would have called upon the respondent and reversed the judgment 
embodied in that report without hearing the appellant. There were nine 
jurymen on the bench. The verdict was 5 to 4. One of the jurors gave his 
verdict while he was in duress under official shackles and he afterwards said 
that his verdict was wrong. If the verdict was 5 to 4 in a criminal trial no 
criminal could be convicted and the jury should be discharged according to 
our criminal jurisprudence. The verdict should at least be 6 to 3 to be valid. 
So the verdict of the majority report is worthless and should be scrapped. 
That is the report which you noAv want to enforce. We say we shall not be 
parties to it. 

There have been two pronouncements since the report was issued, one on 
the 7th July by Lord Birkenhead and the other on the^20th August by Lord 
Beading. In both these pronouncements there are two matters of outstanding 
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importance. One is that we should work the scheme for what it is worth and 
the second is that if we find it unworkable we should propose some other cons- 
titution. With regard to the first, we absolutely refuse to work the scheme. 
It has been pointed out that the scheme is unworkable and we are not going 
to try to do a thing which is impossible. Within the time at my disposal 
it is not possible to quote authority in favour of my position that it is unwork- 
able. Tt has been fully established by evidence. With regard to the second 
portion, we have suggested a scheme in this amendment. We have got a scheme 
which consists of two parts. In the first part we have indicated certain definite 
principles upon which any negotiation between you and us is possible. If 
you accede to these principles we go to the second part. You may have a round 
table conference, convention or whatever you like We will sit together and 
try to frame a scheme which will suit the needs and requirements of India 
and which will be in accordance with the principles which we have enunciated 
here. Those principles are very clear. There should be transference of 
power from British to Indian hands. The Secretary of State for India’s Coun- 
cil is to be abolished. He has to become responsible to Parliament in the same 
way as the Colonial Secretary. The Indian Legislatures shall be wholly elected, 
and so on. The scheme is not a new scheme. Ever since the Indian National 
Congress came into existence we have been agitating for these things. There 
is a consensus of opinion in the country. Yesterday I read a speech by Mr. 
Chintamani in which he said that this amendment is really a page torn from 
the proceedings of the Liberal Federation. This amendment embodies a 
.demand on which there is a unanimity in the country. In the Assembly, 
Hindus, Mussalmans, Parsis, Christians, all joined in voting for it. Therefore 
this is now the united demand of the nation. This is the demand which we 
bring before you. In some quarters it is suggested that the Swarajists have 
receded from their original demand. I emphatically deny this allegation. 
The Eesolution as passed in the Assembly has a preamble, reiterating and 
affirming its demand of 1924. Not a word of this amendment is inconsis- 
tent or incompatible with the demand that was made in January 1924. I 
omitted that preamble because it would not be in order in connection with 
this Resolution in this House. Therefore the demand of the Assembly remains 
unaltered. We are going to agitate for it and for its acceptance by the Gov- 
ernment. When it is accepted and a declaration is made in Parliament, 
accepting its principles, then and then only shall we sit in a round table con- 
ference or agree in any other way to discuss with you. If you discard these 
principles, then we come to the parting of the ways. 

Even Moderates have joined in the demand as embodied in the amendment 
and no difference of opinion exists. It was pointed out by Sir Maneckji 
Dadabhoy the other day that all Moderates are at heart Swarajists. It is 
said : scratch a Moderate and you will find an Extremist.” It is true 

because all of us want Swaraj as against the foreign rule. 

The Honourable Sir MANECKJI DADABHOY : You are not cor- 
rectly representing me. 

The Honourable Mr. V. EAMADAS PANTULU : I say, Sir, let Gov- 
ernment accept this as the common amendment of all parties in the country 
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and as a complete answer to Lord Birkenhead and Lord Beading. Many 
proposals have been put before Government in the pasf. There was the 19 
memorandum. There was the Congress-League scheme which they never 
considered. And what are they going to do now ? It does not matter to us 
whatever they may do. We are willing to co-operate with them on honourable 
terms. But if they throw our co-operation to the winds, there will be again 
only one course left open to us, namely, non-co-operation, passive resistance, 
and civil disobedience. It is the creed of the Congress to achieve Swaraj by 
all peaceful and legitimate means. Our determination stands there. We only 
want to give Government an opportunity to show that we are willing to co- 
operate. If they do not co-operate with us, and do not accept this amendment 
and make a declaration of policy embodied in it the whole blame will be with 
them and not with us. 

The Honourable Sir ALEXANDER MUDDIMAN (Home Member) : 
Sir, before I proceed to deal with the points raised by the amendments which 
have been moved which are in effect in spite of the chang 3 made by my Honour- 
able friend Sir Deva Prasad in aU essentials the same, I propose to make a few 
observations with reference to certain remarks that have fallen from the 
previous speakers. Now, I always listen to my Honourable friend Mr. Sethna 
with great interest. I know I shall hear a well reasoned and clear cut speech ; 
and if I express some disappointment to-day, it is because T feel that the amend- 
ment is one that even his eloquence could not adequately support. I must 
in the first place point out that it really is quite a matter of frequent occurrence 
that if you take away a certain portion of the majority it becomes a minority. 

I leave his point at that. Further, as to his remarks on the personnel of the 
Committ 3 e, I will only make, one or two reflections. I have never yet heard 
that the fact that men have grown grey in the service of the Crown was any dis- 
qualification for assisting in dehberations connected with work on which they 
had spent the whole of their lives. That, however, is a small matter no doubt. 
What I do regret is that my Honourable friend should have thought fit to refer 
to the Maharajadhiraja Sir Bijay Chand Mahtab Bahadm of Burdwan as an 
official and to suggest that he is tainted with official views and so disqualified 
as a patriot. Let me tell my Honourable friend that the Maharajadhiraja 
is one of the largest zemindars in Bengal and has a stake in the country not 
even inferior to that of my Honourable friend. If Indians of high standing 
who serve the Crown in responsible positions are to be tarred with the official 
brush and regarded as disqualified from giving impartial judgments, 
India will not be so well served in the future as she had been in the past. 

Turning to the amendment, I really wonder whether my Honourable friend 
has read the minority report with any care. He refers to the recommendations 
of the minority report. In effect -there is only one recommendation, that is, 
an immediate Royal Commission. The sting of that report is contained in the 
tail. It is true that the minority were pleased not to be quite hostile to certain 
recommendations of the majority report : perhaps even in one or two instances 
they were favourable ; but their general attitude was that the constitution is not 
worth amending, they contended it wants ending. They recognised however 
that before this could be effected some kind of Royal Commission would be 
necessary. 

LTDFI 
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Now, my Honourable friend who sits behind Mr. Sethna (the Honourable 
Mr. V. Ramadas Pantulu) who also moves the same amendment, though, 
I think, he fights under a somewhat different banner, was pleased to observe 
that his plan of campaign was Swaraj within the Empire if possible, but if not, 
outside. I do not know whether Mr. Sethna would assent to that proposition. 
At any rate I may tell this House at once that Swaraj outside the British 
Empire has no possible interest for me. My Honourable friend also observed 
that if he lived 150 years ago, he would have been far stronger and far more 
powerful than he is now. Where does my Honourable friend live ? I believe 
he lives in the Kistna District of the Madras Presidency. I am quite sure oi 
one thing, that 150 years ago he would not have been speaking in Simla in peace 
and safety. My Honourable friend says that whatever amendments may 
be made within the scope and purpose of the Preamble, he will not work this 
constitution. Does he really mean that, I wonder. Well, I hope he does not. 
At any rate I should have thought that the very amendment he has put down, 
unless it was meant as mere empty verbiage, indicates that he might possibly 
be prepared to do so under certain circumstances. "What is it that this amend- 
ment really means ? I find great difficulty in following it. I have heard three 
or four speeches in this House and three or four speeches in another place and 
I have not yet understood whether what is offered to Government is, an ulti- 
matum or an offer. One speaker refers to it as a thing to be asked for ; another 
speaker speaks of it as a thing to be demanded. The extraordinary thing about 
the amendment is that the reasons given for it are entirely different and that 
different speakers in supporting it assign different meanings to its terms. 
Indeed, the actual meaning of the amendment is still to this moment somewhat 
doubtful to me. Let me examine it. It falls into three parts. In the 
first place, this Government are to take immediate steps to move His Majesty’s 
Government to make a declaration in Parliament embodying certain changes, 
which are, franklv^ Dominion Self-government ; that is to say, you are going to 
ask Parliament to pass with one leap to a declaration of this kind. We are 
to go to Parliament and say : Whatever may have happened in India, what- 
ever the Secretary of State may have said, and whatever may have been said in 
the Preamble of the Government of India Act (and I will not again read that 
Preamble which I have read so often), the whole position is to be altered 
with a stroke of the pen, and the British Government are to make a declaration 
to Parliament of a kind which, I think everybody will agree, is a very remark- 
able advance on the present constitutional position. Now, Sir, this is clearly in 
contravention of the minority report. That report contemplates that before 
any structural changes could ])ossibly take place, there must be something in the 
nature of a Statutory Commission. We have heard this on the authority of 
the men who signed the minority report — ^persons, I admit, of weight, for it 
has never been my custom to impugn the authority of those with whom 
I may have had the misfortune to disagree on certain points. At any rate 
the signatories of that report recognised that any violent step forward must be 
preceded by a commission, if not the statutory commission, at least an 
authoritative commission. As I said in another place, the first part of the amend- 
ment which we are discussing is therefore a virtual repeal of section 84 A of the 
Government of India A^t. That is the section under which there must be a 
iitatutoxy commission not later than ten years from the commencement of the 
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Act, that is to say, after some four years from now. That is the first point 
I want to make against the amendment, namely, tjhat it is in contravention 
of the recommendation of the minority report. 

It was suggested in another place that the second part of the amendment 
was intended or might be read as covering a statutory or Eoyal Commission. 
No one in this House has apparently even dreamt of that. Nor do I think, if 
we apply the ordinary rules of construction, such an interpretation is possible. 
Moreover a Royal Commission will determine fundamental principles and not 
details, and must ])recede and not follow such a determination. 

Now, Sir, my Honourable friend Mr. Crerar in his speech touched lightly on 
what I think, at any rate, is a definite and interesting point in this amendmene 
which has been supported for so many different reasons and in so many difierene 
places. It is, I understand, intended to be a definite statement from all the 
persons who support it in this House and in another place that they do desiri 
to proceed upon the basis of western institutions, and that they desire to set 
democracy established in India. Those who put forward this amendment 
must be taken as admitting that they do not want to proceed on the lines of 
any Oriental form of constitution, and that they have abandoned the idea 
of an indigenous product in this sphere. They have accepted the principle 
that India's future progress must lie along the well known paths of western 
representative institutions. Now, in that connection I will draw attention 
to what the Secretary of State said. He said, and this is what my Honourable 
friend was referring to when he spoke of the reply of India to the Secretary of 
State : 

** It has been the habit of the spokesmen of Swarajist thought to declare in anticipa- 
tion that no constitution framed in the West can either be suitable for or acceptable to 
the peoples of India’’. 

Then he goes on to say : 

‘‘ It has always seemed to me that a very simple answer might be given to such a 
contention 

He does not claim that Britain has any speciality in framing constitu- 
tions and he expressed himself as quite prepared to consider a constitution 
framed on a difierent basis from that on which the British constitution rests. 
But I assume from this amendment that that has been definitely rejected bj 
them who support the amendment. 

Well, Sir, we are asked to make this startling declaration and that in th< 
face of the speeches that have been delivered by the Secretary of State anc 
His Excellency the Viceroy. I am not prepared to go into an examinatioi 
of the theoretical position. I do not believe that in this House such a cours< 
will command any support at all. I believe this House to be a House pre 
eminently of practical men who look at problems, which are submitted for thei 
consideration, in a practical way, and that is the way in which I want the Hous 
to apprdach this great problem. What is the position ? I have no desir 
whatever to stir up ill-feehng or to refer more than is necessary to what ha 
happened in the past. The facts are clear. When this constitution under whic 
we now sit here was brought into operation, a large body of prominent India 
thought declined to have anything to do with the constitution at all. Th 
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said that it was a device of the devil. They said that they would have nothing 
whatever to do *witk it and they remained outside the Legislatures. I am 
glad to say that they are here to-day, and I do not care myself for what reasons 
they came in. They came in, I think, to curse, for my Honourable friend 
said that there ought to be destruction and not construction. I trust that 
they may remain here to bless and that they will pass from destruction to 
construction. Six, constitutional advance can be secured by constitutional 
means in one way only and that is by the good-will of the British Parlia- 
ment. I have no desire to reiterate that. It is known to you all but it is 
a fact that you must never lose sight of. You can secure advance by the 
good-will of the British Parliament and you can secure it subject to a 
condition that I will refer to later. Parliament has laid down that in four 
years’ time from now there must be an examination by a Statutory Coramission 
into the working of the present constitution. Now, Sir, I myself have never 
attached any great importance to the question of date. Undue importance 
has, I think, been attached to this question in some quarters. There is no 
doubt that the eagerness for a statutory commission must be attributed to 
the fact that tho^e who claim it so ardently feel that with a statutory 
commission some advance will be gained. I do not think there is any 
doubt that this is the reason of the call for early examination by 
the Commission. Therefore, the really important matter is not the particular 
year when the Commission meets, but the evidence and the facts which can 
be put before the Commission which will lead that Commission to the 
conclusion that further development on constitutional lines is both feasible 
and desirable in India. That is the whole point. Now, the Secretary of 
State has told you — and I need hardly repeat it here — that the British 
Government are not slaves of dates. In other words, he distinctly indicates 
that, given certain conditions, the date of the Statutory Commission could 
be advanced. Sir, that might not be an unmixed benefit for India. You 
have been told — and that I think was the most conclusive answer that you 
could have got— by His Excellency the Viceroy that in his judgment to hold 
a Eoyal Commission immediately would be disastrous to the best interests 
of India. 

Now, that is not advice that this House is likely to regard lightly. It is 
advice from the. head of the British Government in India, a man who has been 
nearly five years in India. It is furthermore the advice of His Excellency 
Lord Reading, a statesman trained to know the signs of the political sky, and 
moreover a statesman who has recently returned from a visit to England which 
has brought him into contact with politicians of all schools of political thought : 
therefore that is advice that this House will, I know, give very, very great 
weight to. 

The amendment to my mind — to any practical man— must mean that 
before you can ask Parliament to make all or an 3^ of its presumed declarations 
you w^ould have to present to Parliament the report of a statutory commission. 
No great comstitutional change — I think I am correct in saying — has ever been 
made with regard to India by the British Parliament without some inquiry 
of that character. Therefore, as a condition precedent, you must have the 
appointmei^t of a Royal Commission. That statutory commission cannot be 
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appointed at present, nor is it desirable to appoint a Royal Commission at 
present. I think the advice given by His Excellency L6rd Reading establishes 
that beyond the shadow of a doubt. 

Then you ask, is there no means by which the date of this commission 
can be advanced, or is it that we have no hope of speeding up things and that 
you bang the door in our faces ? The Secretary of State has given you the 
answer to this in his speech. With regard to the rise or acceleration of 
constitutional progress he says : 

The door of acceleration is not open to menace ; still less will it be stormed by vio- 
lence. But there never has been a moment since the Constitution was adopted in which 
the Government of India, acting in harmony with the Government at Home, has not been 
vigilantly and attentively considering the spirit in which the present reforms have been 
received in India. It has indeed been an imperative and urgent duty for my predecessors 

and myself so to consider them Developments have been easily conceivable to 

me — are still not wholly inconceivable to me — in which the acceleration of the date of the 
Royal Commission might have been recommended even by very cautious statesmen ”. 

Then, Sir, I turn to the next portion of the amendment which proposes 
after a declaration to Parliament has been made, which I have shown the 
House is not possible to constitute, a convention, round table conference, or 
other suitable agency adequately representative of all Indian, European and 
Anglo-Indian interests to frame with due regard to the interests of minorities — 
and here let me pause and make a comment— the interests of minorities is 
not one of those fundamental principles to be laid down by Parliament. They 
are to be referred to this convention. This convention is to be constituted 
in consultation with the Legislature presumably, since the amendment is now 
in this House, both Chambers of the Legislature. 

It is evident, therefore, that the framers of the amendment recognise that 
although the fundamental principles .are to be recognised by Parliament 
merely on the verdict of the Indian Legislature, still when it comes to con- 
sider the details, then it is desirable to call in representation of a wider nature. 
The amendment recognises, in other words, that as at present constituted the 
Legislature cannot be regarded as fully representative of all the intex'ests 
mentioned in that portion of the amendment. 

Then the next thing is that the details are to be referred back to the 
Legislature, and there they are to be considered and solved. They are then 
to be submitted to the British Parliament to be embodied in a Statute, 

And there, Sir, again I have felt very great difficulty in understanding the 
position taken up by different persons who have spoken on this amendment. 

I was told in another place that this clause meant that when the details had 
been considered by the Legislature, they were to be submitted to Parliament, 
and Parliament, without any further consideration, without altering a dot or 
comma or a semi-colon, was to enact them as an Act. On the other hand, I 
was told also on this very same point : '' Oh no, that is not the case ; 
obviously no one wishes to interfere with the supremacy of Parliament, and 
therefore Parliament would be able to amend the Statute if it wished 
Well, Sir, I have beard nothing in this House on thi^t point ; I have not 
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heard my Honourable friend Mr. Setima say whether he would admit any liberty 
to Parliament in the matter, or whether Parliament would be required, as indeed 
they did in connection with certain Colonial constitutions, to enact without 
amendment. The point is one not lacking in importance 

The Honourable Mr. PHIEOZE C. SETHNA : Except any reason- 
able amendment. 

The Honourable Sir ALEXANDEE MUDDIMAN : I am glad to hear 
my Honourable friend would accept any reasonable amendment. If he got 
his fundamental principles accepted as he proposes, he might well agree to 
accept any reasonable amendment. ^ 

Well, Sir, I have now, I hope, dealt faithfully with the amendment. It only 
remains for me to say that I should be the last to desire to throw obstacles in 
the legitimate progress of the constitution of India. I have every desire to see 
India advancing on the lines which are dear to many of you. I have every 
desii*e to see that happen, but I have no desire to see that happen if it is to 
bring in its train consequences which are not favourable to the people of India 
as a whole. None whatever. There has been a great appeal by His Excel- 
lency the Viceroy for co-operation. Co-operation, as I said in another place, 
is of course a course of conduct not a phrase. It does not mean that I should 
stand here and say I am going to do something in the future ; it does 
not mean that you should say you are going to do an5rthing in the future ; 
it means that reasonable men will be able to conclude from facts, from facts 
and actions, that Government have received that mead of co-operation which 
the Secretary of State says is essential before there can be any reconsideration 
of the date of the inquiry. 

The Honourable Colonel Nawab Sir UMAE HAYAT KHAN (West 
Punjab : Muhammadan) : Sir, when we were given all these new reforms, 
they were given to us by His Majesty’s Government and the British Parlia- 
ment. Now when they were given to us, it was then decided as to the course 
of action which was to be taken. According to that course, progress has to 
be made. Some of us who were naturally impatient wanted that the further 
reforms should come earlier, and for this, as we all know, the Eeforms Inquiry 
Committee sat*. All the difference between the two Eeports, the majority 
and the minority reports, is that one wants further reforms immediately, 
and the other wants to improve the matters as they stand. Well, when we 
have to get these reforms from Parliament, we cannot very well take them by 
force. If they were to be taken by force, I would say to those who want to 
do it, “ better.try it and not worry in this matter here in the Council.” But 
for those who do want to please the British Government and Parliament and 
then to ask for more reforms, the best thing is to take what we can get now 
gratefully and then ask for more. Now asking for more has got no limits : 
and you can ask for the moon. The first thing is what the Swarajists or 
Extremists want. One of my friends said that their idea is to have it 
within the Empire if possible, and if not, without it. I am one of those 
who would like in the beginning at any rate, Swaraj without the Empire. 
And why 'i Because if we got Swaraj later on in the Empire that will 
be more stable? What will happen if we have Swaraj at once ? The 
first thing wiU be that we will see that the power does not remain for an hour 
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in tte hands of all those classes into whose hands 

playing and to whom they have been giving mostly t e ^ orm P ' 

It will be useful for us, because my country and my xien s co J 

North-West Frontier Province) is not very wealthy ; at any rate 

are not wealthy. We will make a fortune. We will sweep the whole country 

whicli will not be under the Britisb Raj. Tben wben e peop e see 

it is much better to remain under the Empire which ^ 

army and which is organised, and knowing that it takes or us o e 

in a position so as to look after ourselves, they will ask for ^ 

within the Empire. Then it will be more stable and we would not hurry as 

we are apt to now and then. 


Now, Sir, I will say something about the reforms since they have come. 
The reforms were not meant for the few people who take part m the debating 
society here ; they were really meant for the masses. Now, what have^ e 
masses since got ? We people who live amongst them in my ovm province 
know that corruption has increased, because with this transitional period t e 
Government’s hands have become so weak in forcing law that they give pro- 
tection to all political parties who break it ; and when we try to bring them 
to book, thousands of rupees of the public money are spent and directly 
are sent to jail, thereby making them sufficiently angry, Government e 
them off. Naturally they do the same thing again, and more money is 
spent. This is what we have got from the reforms, breaking of the law and 
spending of the money of the poor innocents who do not want to make trouble 
in the country. Then, Sir, the political consciousness also has come about 
Thos^ of us who used to say that the Government do not give us this and do not 
give us that, now find that we have to get these things from each other. We 
have to divide these loaves and fishes among ourselves. Then of course we begin 
to fight with each other. And in India which is full of castes and creeds 
and not only two or three religions but these religions have got sub-section, 
again, the difficulty comes that one party says that they have not got sufficient 
men in the Government Service and the other says that they are not properly 
treated by such and such a commumty. In my own province there have 
been riots, there is not a department of the Government where one com- 
munity is not complaining of the head of another. There are rings . amongst 
them and even the ablest men of one religion are kicked out of office and 
those who are in the greater numbers see that the others do not come in. 
Things do not only rest here. Recently our people have acci^ed even the 
highest men serving under the Government. One community says that 
such and such a man is not giving us our due, and Others whenever they 
have got a head of a department who belongs to another reli^on accuse him 
also by saying that he does not give them their rights. This is the case from 
top to bottom. 


Again, we find that, although we have been burdened with extra expen- 
diture because of the creation of these Legislative Councils, we have not got 
any benefit out of them. The poor zamindars, who are so much over-bur- 
dened by the moneylender that they have to pay four times more than^ they 
have taken from him, find that as yet no law is enacted these Councils to 
give them relief from these moneylenders. In fact, they are so angry that 
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they are looking forward to the day, which is so much wanted by our Swaraj 
friends, when India should have Swaraj out of the Empire. They are simply 
longing for that day, because then there will be nobody left to ask for the 
heavy interest as perhaps their books will be burnt when the whole country 
will be in a state of chaos. This will be the result of the extremists reforms 
that are so much wanted by them. 

Now, Sir, people have been quoting from history and I would also like to 
refer to it. History from the very beginning shows that whenever there has 
been an invasion from without, India has been unable to withstand it. I 
have heard in another place that we had a very old civilization at that time. 
I would like to know where was this civilization when year after year Mahmud 
Ghaznavi invaded India and not even once could his invasions be stopped. 
It will be seen that my co-religionists ruled in India for something like eight 
centuries and then naturally we had to stop some day and the British 
Government have followed in our footsteps 

The Honourable Dr. Sir DEVA PRASAD SARVADHIKAEY : Why 
naturally ? 

The Honourable Colonel Nawab Sir UMAR HAYxAT KHAN : 
Because the sun, after it rises to the Zenith, goes dowm. There is no nation 
and no country which can always remain stationary ; it must go up and then 
come down. It is the same way with yourself. You were young and strong 
at one time and now you are getting old and weak — (Laughter) — and one day 
nature w ill get the better of you. So, Sir, Government when they are thinicing 
of giving over the powers to some one should take into account the Muham- 
madans from whom tliey took the reins of government, and give them a trial 
to see i£ they can do better this time. If you were to look at the tropical 
countries and also the countries in a temperate zone, you will find that there 
are very few countries which are not under the influence of people belonging 
to the northern countries, because there the climate kills the weak and thus 
there is the survival of the fittest. Nowr, if there have been invasions from 
outside as I have shown historically, what is the use of asking for a change if 
the same old thing is to happen again ? Why don’t you keep the present 
Government 1 To-day we are quite all right and are getting these reforms. 
We should not try to have the reforms in a hurry only to lose them later on. 
Suppose the Government were to leave the country to-day, what would happen ? 
The Punjab w^ould take as large a portion oi the country as is near it ; Nepal 
w’ould take another part and the Ruling Chiefs would take all the territory 
around them, and so on, till perhaps our friends from the Frontier w’^ould come 
down upon us and sweep us, or perhaps another Eastern nation might attack 
our seaports. Our friends in dowm country do not mind this change because 
whenever there has been trouble in India it has been in the north. It is we 
in the Punjab who get killed and no trouble reaches the people down country. 

But this time, I believe, that our friends saw something of the Emden, 
3 p.M. Now these sea powers will attack Bombay 

and Madras, and thus the Punjab alone will not be attacked. Had they had 
any experience of invasion they would have thought twice about taking such 
hasty steps ? 
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Then, Sir, to get reforms is all right but it is rerv difScult to retain it unless 
one has got some power. And what is that power? The Army. We see 
now, Sir, that political parties have begun to meddle '^dth that best of machines. 
The Army ought always to be kept aloof from politics. We now see a com- 
mittee in which politicians are invited to help and the others are only poor 
ordinary soldiers who perhaps will be unable and unequal to argue with these 
politicians who may thus get the better of them. If chat happens, they will 
Indianize it naturally with their own sons, A man was asked Go and bring 
a, beautiful child and he brought his son — an awful ugly looking child. He 
was asked, Why did you bring this ugly child V He said, ‘‘ See him with 
my eyes, and you will find him most beautifuFk The same thing will happen 
when these people try to meddle with the Aimy. They will bring in their 
beautiful sons and we know what the result will be. 

lYhat I mean to say by all this is that it is all very well to open one’s 
mouth and ask for everything. The difficulty is whether we can digest it. 
Our house is a house that when any ill-advised or hasty step is taken, it is our 
business, our duty to stop it, and though we have got some men who perhapi 
have got the same views as elsewhere, I think the majority of the House will 
see that we should take gratefully what we are given so that those who have to 
give further may be pleased to give more. 

Then, Sir, I would again suggest to the House that the best course that we 
ean adopt is to agree v/ith the majority rep)orb and then wait tiU the Commis- 
sion comes, and if we all unite, which we have not hitherto done, and can show 
that we are united as a nation, then perhaps the Commission may see that we 
can get further reforms. But the thing which does not esist is that nation 
«.bout which we hear every day, whether the nation is Muhammadan or Hindu. 
We are also afraid that if our new reforms come, anything that comes up for 
the good of the Muhammadan community will be at once lost, because three- 
fourths will be against it on one side and one-fourth on the other. We, Muham- 
madans, are not very keen that such a time should come very soon. 

The 'Honourable Mr. K. C. EOY (Bengal: Nominated Non-Official) ^ 
Sir, I can assure the House that I accept without hesitation the iinderl 3 dng 
principle of Mr. Sethna’s amendment. I know of no Indian, not even the 
Malik Sahib, who will not acce]pt that ideal ; but the only thing that troubles me 
is the character of Mr. Setiina’s motion as it stands on the agenda. The Leader 
of the other House has told us this morning that we are a body of businessmen, 
and so we are, I look upon Mr. Sethna’s amendment not as a business proposi- 
tion at aU. What does it mean if we accept even a fraction of what Mr. Sethna 
suggests ? It means a new Parliament Act. Now what is the position of Indian 
affairs in London ? Mr. Sethna has given us only partial details. We hax^e got 
at Westminster a strong Ministry representing the Tory democracy of Great 
Britain. There we have got some men who honestly believe that western 
institutions are unfit for an eastern country ; we have got reactionaries among 
them, who think the Montagu-Chelmsford Act wa/ a great mistake, and if 
they were given the opportunity they would not hesitate to go back upon the 
element of direct responsibility. I think both this House as well as the other 
House have not been fully alive to the great service which Lord Beading has 
rendered to us. He has at least committed the Baldwinjilinistry to the accept- 
ance of the Preamble of the Government of India Act, and that is a great deal. 
L4DPI 
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Then again, Sir, His Excellency has managed to commit the Baldwin Ministry 
to the statement thal there is no bar to the appointment of a Eoyal Commis- 
sion before 1929. If that is not an achievement, I ask the House to answer what 
it is. Then again, Sir, let us take the Liberals. They are all more or less 
Imperialists. I know many of them ; I enjoyed the hospitality and courtesy 
of these people last year, andiknow wiat they think of the Indian position. 
As for Labour, they are very difficult ; when they are in office they are not in 
sympathy with us ; when they are out of office they are all in sympathy with us. 
Many of us’ have read with astonishment, particularly my friend Mr. Ranga- 
chariar and myself who had personal contact with Lord Olivier, what he has 
recently said. I know what he told us when he was in office and I know what 
he has told the House of Lords now that he is not in office. Then again there 
is the Independent Labour Party. Politically to-day they do not count- for very 
much, and I can only use the words of my own countryman, Mr. Saklatvala, 
who told me definitely that any party, be it Labour or Independent Labour, 
when thrown into the present Imperial political system, will think of the 
Indian question in the same strain as the two older Parties. This is the outlook 
for India to-day. 

I will now come to an analysis of the amendment which my Honourable 
friend Mr. Sethna has moved. The Council, it is suggested, should ask for a new 
declaration in Parliament. What for ? The declaration of 1917 was made, 
and the Act of 1919 was passed not in a spirit of panic, but in the hour of victory 
and were given with the utmost good-will and benevolent intentions. I think. 
Sir. the House will recognise that it is a risky experiment at the present moment 
to ask for a new declaration. Then, Sir, there is the question of revenue and 
expenditure. The revenues of the Government of India are vested in the Crown. 
I think, Sir, in any devolution of power to the Government in this country, the 
Crown will always remain as an indispensable factor of our political existence, 
provided we are agreed to remain in the British Empire. Under the circum- 
stances, Sir, I see no case has been made out for the change. And as for expen- 
diture, I have always been a warm advocate of the view that expenditure should 
be vested in the Governor General in Council. We made a serious attempt 
in this direction in 1919 when Lord Crewe's Committee examined this ques- 
tion. As we all know Lord Crewe's Committee recommended the abolition of 
the India Council, but owing to strong agitation in England in 1919, the Council 
«till exists. Then again, Sir, a dyarchy has been proposed in respect of 
revenue and expenditure. The military and political expenditure is to be con- 
trolled by the Secretary of State, while other expenditure will be controlled 
by the Government of India. I do not know what is the proposal of my friend 
Mr. Sethna about revenue for the Army as well as for political purposes.* Who 
will control this ? Then again, Sir, the payment of all debts and liabilities law- 
fully contracted by the Secretary of State in Council on account of the Govern- 
ment of India is to be under the control of the Secretary of State. This matter 
has for long been before 4he country and has often been discussed. I know that 
the experts think that these transactions should be vested in our High Commis- 
" sioner and notin the Secretary of State for India. This is the expert view, and 
i do not know how a businessman like my friend Mr. Sethna has- induced him- 
mli to accept this proposition. Then comes the question of the Secretary of 
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State. If the Secretary of State is to be shorn of all the powers that we want 
to deprive him of, there will be no need for the Secretary of State. The 
Secretary of State for India will cease to exist, and India will be handed over 
to the Secretary for the Dominions. 

And next, Sir, comes the question of the Indian Army. This is a matter, 
which although I am a Bengali, I have taken great interest in, I have been a 
warm advocate of Indianization of the Army. I was a witness before the ilili- 
tary Requirements Committee and also before the Esher Committee, and I gave 
my views there in unmistakable terms. Last summer there was a deputation 
of Indians who waited on the Prime Minister and I was one of them. There 
also I raised the question of the Indianization of the Army, and the answer 
which the Prime Minister gave us must be treated as confidential because the 
conference was confidential ; but before we Indianize the Army we should try 
and obtain an Indian Army Council on which there should be a strong civilian 
element. I do not wish to abolish the Commander-in-Chief. Nothing is 
further from my thoughts ; but what is needed, if we want to Indianize the 
Army, as the first essential factor, is an Army Council with a strong civilian 
element on it. If you leave it to the purely army man, the day of complete 
Indianization will perhaps never come. 

Sir, as I am a nominated Member I do not desire to express my views on 
the elective character of the legislative bodies, but I feel very strongly that 
opportunities will have to be found for Elder Statesmen, who cannot fight 
an election, in the Senatorial Chamber, by nomination. I should like to teU 
the House only this, that it was Lord Morley who had to sit in the House of 
Lords, and it was only the other day that the Baldwin Ministry promoted 
Lord Oxford and Asquith to the House of Lords. 

Then^ Sir, I come to the functions of the Central and the Provincial Govern* 
ments. I see that Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru and his colleagues have proposed 
dyarchy for the Government of India. This is by no means a new proposition. 
This was a proposition we placed before the Selborne Committee, and neither 
the Committee nor we could come to an understanding. The Honourable 
the Leader of the other House who was connected with the reform movement 
from its very inception was present in London on behalf of the Government 
of India and he knows all about it. I need hardly say any more on this point. 
Sir, as regards dyarchy I shoxxld only like to say a word or two. The best 
brains of India were present in London in 1919. There was the late Mr. Tilak, 
there were Mr. Rangaswami Iyengar, and Mr. Ramachandra Rao, there was 
Mr. Jianah, there was the Right Honourable Srinivasa Sastri, there was the 
late lamented Sir Snxendra Nath Banerjea. Thus pohtical opinions of all 
shades and creeds were represented there, but we could not really invent 
a better form of government than dyarchy, and in my opinion dyarchy as 
a transitional institution has not done badly. 

Now, Sir, I come to the main point. I am quite prepared to support the 
Honourable Mr. Sethna’s amendment if he would tell me how he proposes to 
enforce it. What is the sanction behind it — an inquiry which was very per- 
tinently made by Mr. Goswami in another place. We can enforce it by three 
means and three means only. The first is by armed intervention. Can we do 
it 1 His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief can give a l)etter answer to that 
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than I can ; but I know a little about the Indian Axmy, having been a student 
of it for many years, and I know that the Indian Army is very contented and 
loyal. They are looking forward to improvement and advance in the soldiers’ 
sphere and they now know their equality with their brethren, the British 
soldier. The second method we can adopt is non-violent non-co-operation. 
Well, we tried that only three years ago, — with what result? We know what 
Mr. Gandhi had to say about his Himalayan miscalculation. We know the 
movement has failed; vfe know it cannot go on unless we are nationally united and 
disciplined. The third means is good-will and co-operation. It is on that third 
means I rely for constitutional progress in India. I know, Sir, my country 
has a high destiny before her and I believe in the high mission of British 
Government in India. I am therefore not pessimistic. When my amendment 
comes on I hope to say something more, but in the meanwhile I am sorry I can* 
not support the Honourable llr. Sethna’s amendment. 

The Honourable Eai Baeauxjr Lala RAM SARAN DAS (Punjab : 
Non-Muhammadan) : Sir, the question before this Council for consideration 
is whether the existing constitutional machinery of government is or is not 
suited to the present day needs of the people of this country. The test by 
means of which we can judge its suitability is whether it does or does not 
hamper our future progress and development on sound constitutional lines. 
If under the present constitution of government we can grow to the full extent 
of our capacities, then we need not ask for a revision of the constitution ; 
but if on the other hand the present system of government dwarfs^ and checks 
our growth and development in any directions, then it is quite legitimate for 
us to ask for the immediate revision of the constitution ; and I believe it is 
the duty of the Government of India which claiin to be the trustees of the dumb 
millions of India to change the present system of government. I will not 
appeal to the sentiment of the Honourable Members of this Council, but I 
will, Sir, from the practical business man’s point of %dew, try to show in a few 
words that the present system of government, which does not profess to be 
responsible either to the people of this country or to their representatives in 
the representative bodies, mars our progress and hampers our development 
in many directions. Under the existing constitution the Government of India 
is, in the words of the late Lord Curzon, only a subordinate branch of the Gov- 
ernment of Great Britain. The Viceroy and Governor General of India is merely 
a local agent of the Secretary of State for India. The Indian Cabinet is res- 
ponsible to the Secretary of State for India. And what is the consequence ? 
The Government of India has naturally to be carried out in the interests 
not of the people of this country but mostly in the interests of the people of the 
British Isles. The people of India have been crying themselves hoarse against 
the imposition and continuance of the excise duty on Indian cotton goods, 
and I also believe the Government of India are in favour of its abolition ; but 
as the Secretary of State and the Cabinet are against its abolition the Govern- 
ment of India cannot afford to offend the Lancashire people. The excise duty 
on our textile industry cannot be taken off for this reason. The Government 
of England set aside a million of pounds for the encouragement of their coal 
industry in the middle of the year ; the Government of India are also consider- 
ing the grant of a further protection to the steel industry in the middle of the 
year ; but when the Indian cotton millowners in deputation approach His 
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Excellency tie Viceroy in a time of crisis they are told that the cotton excise 
duty cannot be taken ofi in the middle of the j^ear. ’Take other industries, 
Sir. The Government of India find it difficult to prevent the dumping of 
foreign railway locomotive engines and wagons on India, and they are unable 
to grant protection to the cement industry which has been reccminended by 
the Indian Tarifi Board. xAgain, we have now been crying ourselves hoarse 
against the present day currency and exchange policy of the Government 
of India. All Indian economists and Indian business men are agreed that the 
recent exchange policy of Government has ruined Indian industry and is 
driving out our goods from various foreign markets and has throYm a large 
number of people out of employment. But the Government of India are 
helpless and cannot without the permission of the Secretary of State for India 
help us. Again all Indian economists are agreed that it is in the interests of 
India that the Gold Standard Reserve and the Paper Currency Reserve should 
be kept in India and not in England, but here again, Sir, the Government of 
India cannot, without the permission of the Secretary of State for India, move 
an inch. The personnel of the recently appointed Currency Commission 
is 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : Order, order. It seems to me 
that the Honourable Member is anticipating his budget speech. 

The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala RAM SARAN DAS : I am 
dealing with matters, Sir, which under the present constitution the Govern- 
ment of India are unable to meet vrelL I brought in the currency question, 
Sir, because the personnel of the Currency Commission did not meet with the 
approval of the people of India. Then, again, Sir, take the problem of 
the defence of India. Other countries under nationalist Governments are 
rapidly training their people in the modern methods of warfare. But the 
Government of India, in the matter of the Indianization of the Army, 
are moving, I am sorry to say, at a snaiFs pace. It is in the interests of the 
country as well as of the Army that aU sections of the Indian population 
should get military training and should be recruited for the Indian Army, 
and that a very much larger number should be recruited for Sandhurst. 
Evidently, the Government of India, as at present constituted, cannot move 
in this matter more rapidly. India’s sons, under the present system of govern- 
ment, are denied admission into the Air Force or into the Royal Artillery 
Force. Then, again, when we come to consider the position of Indians over- 
seas, in the British Colonies or elsewhere, the Government of India, as at 
present constituted, are able to do very little for us. Even in Burma, which 
is supposed to be a province of India, attempts are being made to shut 
out Indians from that country. In all matters of industry, trade and 
commerce, in the Indianization of the Army, in the treatment meted out 
to Indians abroad, I mean in countries outside India, we find that the Govern- 
ment of India as at present constituted, cannot look after our interests as 
well as they should do. Our interests are practically neglected. This in- 
difierence will continue as long as the Government of India are in practice 
treated merely as a subordinate branch of the Government in England. If no 
restrictions are to be placed on the development of Indian industries, if 
India’s trade is not to be hampered by imposing invidious restrictions in the 
matter of rates and freights on railways, if India’s trade and industries aro 
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not to be killed by4be^ present exchange policy, if India is to be made fit to 
defend herself from foreign aggression, and if we want that Indians over 
seas should not be insulted and humiliated, then it is very necessary that 
the Government of India should be made responsible to the Indian 
Legislature and should be released from the shacldes put upon them 
by the Secretary of State for India. The Council of the Secretary of State 
for India can be of no benefit to India. It should therefore be abolished, 
and the position and status of the Secretary of State for India should be 
made identical to that of the Secretary of State for the self-governig 
Dominions. 

Then, Sir, in the provinces too, we all know that dyarchy' has failed. 
It has weakened the Government. Under the present system the finance 
Member is entirely in charge of the provincial funds. He and his department 
practically speaking, are the paymasters of the- transferred departments. 

""We hear the complaint almost from every province that the Ministers are 
not able to get enough money for the development of the departments under 
their charge. We also find that it is very very dilficult in actual practice 
to draw the line between the transferred subjects in charge of the Ministers 
and the reserved half. 

Then again the presence of a nominated element in the Provincial 
Councils has weakened the position of the Legislatures, and has prevented 
them from keeping the Ministers under their control. No amount of tinker- 
ing with the existing system of dyarchy can remove the present defects and- 
establish a system of responsible government in the provinces. We must 
therefore do away with dyarchy and make the provinces quite autonomous 
in the administration of the departments handed over to them. 

Sir, four and a half years ago when the Montagu reforms came into force, 
the men who came to the Councils and the men who were appointed Ministers 
and Executive Councillors, honestly and sincerely tried to work the reforms, 
but at every step they found that the machinery devised failed to protect the 
interests of India, and it was soon discovered that under the dyarchical system, 
responsible Parliamentary government, as intended by the authors of the re- 
forms, could not be established in the provinces. Dyarchy is dead and it is no 
use sticking to the deadhorse. I freely admit, ‘ Sir, that India owes much to 
England and I also admit, Sir, that she has established peace and order in 
the country and has put us on the road to progress in Western civilization. 
But, Sir, I would urge upon Government to fit India for larger responsibilities 
in the comity of nation. I would ask them not to have a superstitious regard 
for dates. I hope they will not postpone the revision of the constitution till 
1929. I, therefore, request Government to accept the amendment moved by 
my Honourable friend Mr. Sethna and substitute what he has moved in 
place of the Resolution moved by the Honourable Mr. Crerar. 

My Honourable friend Sir Malik Umar Hayat Khan said something 
about digestion. I might say. Sir, that the digestive powers of various 
persons differ. In case our gallant Malik has not been very well able to 
digest the present constitution, I am sorry for him. He has also mentioned 
that the Councils have proved a burden to the country. That itself shows that 
he has not digested the present constitution. He says, and I want to correct 
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idm in this matter, that the British Government took* possession of this 
country from Mussulmans and so Mussulmans should Iia^ve a better share in 
the government. I hold, Sir, that this is wrong. The British Government 
took possession of the Punjab from Maharaja Eanjit Singh, who was a Sikh 
ruler, and as far as the rest of India is concerned, the facts are well known, 
and I need not dilate upon them. Our gallant Malik has also made an un- 
warranted attack on the Skeen Committee. I was sorry to hear his observa- 
tions on this subject. We hope a great deal from the Skeen Committee, 

I think it is one of the most important Committees which have been constituted 
by Government. Generally it is said that these Committees bring about no 
result. But I think that this Committee will bring about good results and open 
the door to Indians to a much larger extent to get an entry into the Indian 
Army. 

One thing more, Sir, which I want to say. Our friend, the Honourable 
Malik, has said that the Legislatures have done nothing to protect the agri- 
culturists from the hands of the money-lender. I think, Sir, he is quite wrong 
there. In the Punjab, and India as a whole several Acts have been passed to 
protect the money-lender. (Laughter, ) 

The Honourable Colonel Nawab Sir UMAE HAYAT KHAN ; That 
is right. That is the fact which has come out. 

The Honourable Eai Bahadur Lala EAM SAEAN DAS : I am sorry, 

Sir, I mean the agriculturists. I can also say, Sir, that by these Acts money- 
lenders have developed even among the Zamindars who are following in the 
footsteps of non-agriculturist money-lenders and who are charging much 
heavier interest from their own brother agriculturists. 

One point more, Sir, and I have finished. Our gallant Malik has also 
said that India is not a nation. I entirely differ from him. India is a nation | 
in all its aspects. I need not dilate much upon this point, because from Pesha- 
war right down to Cape Comorin, India is under one rule, under one law and ■ 
under one Government. With these few words, Sir, I strongly support the 
amended Eesolution put forward by the Honourable Mr. Sethna. 

The Honourable Sir MANECKJI DADABHOY (Central Provinces : 
General) : Sir, if I were convinced that the two proposed amendments had 
anything to do with the matter before the Council and had any reference 
even of the remotest kind to the Eesolution proposed by the Honourable 
Mr. Crerar I should be prepared to give them my very serious consideration. 
The debate which has taken place on the amendments, on the other hand, 
convinces me that the Members who have supported the amendments and the : 
Movers of the amendments have gone off the rails. The immediate issue 
before the Council as embodied in the Eesolution is that certain alterations 
which are permissible within the scope, structure and purpose of the Govern- 
ment of India Act and which the majority of the Eeforms Inquiry Committee 
have recommended should be carried out. That Eesolution is met with a for- 
jxddable arraignment of the policy of the Government in the past with pro- 
posals of a somewhat reactionary character. The Muddiman Committee w^as 
appointed not for the purpose of overthrowing the Government of India Act, 
not for the purpose of recommending suggestions beyond the scope of that Act, 
but that Committee was appointed for the purpose of helping towards an easier , 
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and smootlier administration of tliat Act. This morning as well as elsewhere 
a threat deal has been said about the majority and the minority reports, I for 
one attach no sigoidcance to numbers. I do not care which report is signed 
by a majority and which report is signed by a minority ; nor will I enter into 
the arena of the verbal jugglery wjiich has been indulged in here as well as in 
the other House regarding which is the real majority and which is the real 
minority report. I look to the substance of the recommendations. I look 
to what is practicable and what is attainable. I discard the ideal, also the 
imaginary and chimerical calculations. Sir, even when the Muddiinan Com- . 
mittee was appointed, Sir Malcolm Hailey made absolutely clear the scope of 
that inquiry. He said : 

“ If our inquiry into the defects of the working of the Act shows the feasibility and the 
possibility of any advance within the Act, that is to say, by the rule-making' power pro- 
vided by Parliament under the Statute, we are willing to make a recommendation to that 
effect. But if our inquiry shows that no advance is possible without amending the consti- 
tution then the question of advance must be left as an entirely open and separate issue on 
which the Government is in no way committed,” 

Sir, that is the gist of what the cormuittee was really intended to do. Attempt 
has been made to mix up that open and separate issue ” with the result of 
the recommendations embodied in the majority report. How, Sir, it * has 
abeady been pointed out that the real scope of the inquiry was expressly 
limited within the structure and purpose of the Act. 

That fact itself was acknowledged by the minority report and I quote a 
passage from that report in this connection. The minority report says ; 

So long as this Act continues to be on the Statute-book, it is impossible to dispense 
altogether with the classification of subjects into reserved and transferred. It therefore 
follo'ws from clause 2 of the terms of reference by which we are bound that the utmost 
limit of any positi^^e suggestions open to us is the transfer of more subjects or the amend- 
ment of certain rules oj' even of the Act itself in matters of detail for the rectification of 
administrative imperfections. ” 

Sb, the minority committee knew the significance of the inquiry. They knew 
that the inquiry was limited and they proceeded upon that. In the concluding 
paragraph of their report the minority committee after discussing at great 
length some suggestions beyond the scope and purpose of the reference, after 
travelling beyond the actual scope of the inquby stated as follows : 

“ To our mind the proper question to ask is not whether any alternative transitional 
system oan be devised but whether the constitution should not be put on a permanent 
basis, with provisions for automatic progress in the future so as to secure stability in the 
Government and willing co-operation of the people. We can only express the hope that a 
serious attempt may be made at an early date to solve the question. That this attempt 
should be made — whether by the appointment of a Boyal Commission with freer terms of 
reference (not so restricted as these terms of reference) and larger scope of inquiry than ours 
or by any other agency — is a question which we earnestly commend to the notice of 
the Government, ” 

It would clearly appear from the statements to which I have dra*wii the a^ten- 
. tioB of the Council that though the minority report discussed in detail certain 
proposals beyond the scope and purpose of the Act they confined theb recom- 
mendation to the earher appointment of the Eoyal Commission to take all 
' these matters into their consideration. Therefore, Sir, it is astonishing that 
Ix^th in the other House and in this House these two formidable amendments 
shodid be tabulated^ for the pmpose of discussion, and. the Council will be. 
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asked to divide on that amendment. I am also greatly astonished that two 
of the most distiDgnished signatories to the report of the minority were the 
strongest supporters of the amendment in the other House. It is very difficult 
to understand the position taken up. I have therefore shown that though the 
principles and demands embodied in the amendments may fairly form the 
subject matter of a discussion as a separate issue, they have nothing absolutely 
to do with the main proposition before us and that the amendments really do 
not arise out of the Resolution which the Honourable I^Ir. Cierar has proposed. 

The Honourable Sayid EAZA ALI : Is the Honourable Slember in 
order in impugning the authority of the Chair 1 The Chair has aUo-wed the 
amendment. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : The Chair is capable of looking 
after its own interests. 

The Honourable Sir MANECKJI DADABHOY : Sir, what do 
the amendments ask us to do ? I have pointed out that the amend- 
ments are in the first instance irrelevant. I also go further and say that 
these amendments could not be constitutionally moved in the face of the 
Preamble of the Act of 1919 and in the face of the existing constitution. The 
amendments now in question ask, in other words, for immediate fuU respon- 
sible government, if not Dominion Government. I do not know whether under 
a Dominion system of Government you would have any more real and im- 
portant pow'ers than what are embodied in this Resolution. Now, Sir, Honour- 
able Members are aware that Parliament has laid down a distinct principle 
as regards the advance to be sanctioned. Parliament has not even delegated 
that authority to the Government of India. The Government of India are also 
not to have any voice in the matter of the decisions to be arrived at regarding 
the progressive advancement of the privileges under the Act of 1919. The 
House of Commons has kept that privilege jealously to itself. I shall not 
trouble to read that Preamble. Everybody is aware of it, everybody knows 
it, that the British nation as represented by the British Parliament is to be 
the sole judge of the progress made in this country and the stages by which 
responsible Government is to be allowed. If that principle has been laid down 
rightly or wrongly — ^I am not concerned present with the morality of that 
Preamble — ^if that Preamble has been laid down rightly or wrongly, is it 
within the power of this Council, is it within the power of the Government of 
India, to come forward with a catalogue of these formidable demands and ask 
that by a stroke of the pen the present constitution should be set aside, and 
that a new constitution tantamount to full responsible Government should 
be substituted ? Sir, even the authors of the Montagu-Chelmsford reforms 
did not contemplate such a swift change. I shall read one small paragraph 
from the Report of the authors of the reforms which will make my position 
absolutely clear : 

“ The final form of India’s constitution ” — ^it is paragraph 350 — “ must be evolved 
out of the conditions of India and must be materially affected by the need for securing 
Imperial responsibilities. The dominating factor in the intermediate processes must be 
the rate at -which the pro-vinces can jnove towards responsible government. At the 
same time the change obviously cannot be confined to the provinces. In proporMon as 
they become more responsible, the control which the Governm^t of India exercnses Over 
them must gradually diminish.” 

. L4DP I " . 
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Here is an exj)Iicit pronouncemeat wMch. was embodied in tbe Preambl® 
of the Stature which Vas subsequently passed in Parliament : and in the face 
of these definite pronouncements, I submit that any demand like the one 
which is embodied in the amendments before the Council is in my opinion 
somewhat unwise and unachievable. 

Sir, I have referred to the legal and constitutional aspect of the case. 
I shall say a few words on the expediency of these amendments. I yield to 
none in this Council, not even to Mr. Ramadas Pantulu, in my love and affec- 
tion for this country. I yield to none in my patriotism. I have at heart 
the interests of India. I have a large stake in the prosperity of this country, 
and I therefore distinctly state that the policy now adopted of attempting 
to defeat this Resolution by submitting these amendments is a short-sighted 
:and a doubtful policy. Sir, I am profoundly grieved that the Assembly has 
spurned, and that even an attempt should be repeated in this Council to spurn, 
-at the great opportunity given by the English people to India through their 
^representative in the House of Lords. I feel profoundly sorry for the country. 
If this opportunity had been rightly grasped, if it had been sympathetically 
caught hold of, if it had been graciously acknowledged, it would have resulted 
in infinite good to this country and the beneficent advancement of the people 
of this country. That appeal was reiterated in no unequivocal terms by Lord 
Reading. He asked India, he asked the representatives in the Indian Legis- 
lature, to extend to him their hands of fellowship, to extend to the Goverrment 
of India their co-operation, so that he may be in a position to do something 
substantial, something solid and material in the direction of the advancement 
of the country. That offer has been discarded with contumely ; that offer 
has been painfully thrown away. The co-operation which he asked for has 
been responded to by arraigning the Government of India with a long, and 
formidable catalogue of charges against them, by reciting their sins in the past, 
as my friend on my right (the Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala Ram Saran Das) 
has just done. That real opportunity which was given to the country has been 
thrown away by asking for the shadow and discarding the substance. Does 
any sane man outside this Council, does any Honourable Member in this Council 
really think that the House of Commons is going to accept immediately these 
proposals 1 I have just returned from England and let me tell you what I 
have been able personally to gauge in England. I have had long talks, long 
discussions, with many influential Members of the House of Commons and 
I tell you sincerely, if you accept my word, that the feeling in England is al- 
together changed. The feeling is very very hostile to this country. That hosti- 
lity has been mainly brought about by the unsagacious action on the part of our 
legislators. I was distinctly told by many Members of the House of Commons 
that India need not expect any sjnnpathy from Parliament unless she sincerely 
-and genuinely comes forward and endeavours to meet' them half-way and 
extends to them her good-will. I assure you, Sir, this- has been the result 
of my personal interview with many eminent and influential Members of" that 
august body. If any of our legislators think that by force, by tlireat or by 
passing these amendments they are going to gain their obj ect, they are seriously 
mistaken. I speak with great sorrow to-day on this subject, because I 
that .ihe great chance which was made available for the advancement 
of the people of this country has been spurned and spurned without rhyme 
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or reason, that it has been thrown away only for the purpose of Ipllowing 
the ideals of some of the people whose imaginations oiittun their judgments. 
I am sorry that such a state of things has happened and I trust that this House 
will not commit the same mistake. This House contains many statesmen 
of great experience and with a knowledge of the world and with a knowledge 
of .parliamentary procedure. I appeal to them with all earnestness that the 
right way for the advancement of our dear country and for the promotion of 
the interests of our country, which are at the heart of every one of us here, 
is not hy frantic and unexplained opposition hut really by co-operation and by 
extending our good-’wilL It is from that standpoint I hope t^.at this Council 
will consider the original Resolution on the subject. The original Resolution 
does not ask anything more than the removal of certain defects and certain 
imperfections in the administrative machinery which have been catalogued 
at the end of the majority report. Power should be given to the Government 
of India to carry out those recommendations as early and as far as possible. 
There is nothing wrong in that. It is not even inconsistent and incompa- 
tible with your demand as embodied in the two amendments. Let those 
demands be brought forward at the right and proper time. Let the Royal 
Commission come to this country as early as possible. And, when the Royal 
Commission meets in India, it is open to our statesmen and political leaders 
to press these demands on the attention of that Commission. We will not 
lose anything. We shall then be able to press these demands with greater 
weight and we may get their sympathy tovrards at least some of our demands., 
As I have, therefore, pointed out, do not mix up and confuse the issue regarding 
further demands with the matter before the House, and I trust you will pass 
this Resolution — I cannot say unanimously — but at least with a large majority. 
Remember one thing. These amendments may 1 ave the effect of exciting 
attention elsewhere, but they will never w^eigh seriously to-day with any pru- 
dent and right-minded man or with His Majesty’s Government. Also, pray^ 
remember that our action to-day is watched by the outside w^orld and you 
will justify your statesmanship and the existence of the Council of State by 
the decision you adopt to-day. 

The Ho^totjrablb Sib WILLIAM CURRIE (Bengal Chamber of Com^ 
merce) : Sir, may I as a member of a community which appreciates the natural 
political aspirations of India express very shortly how the position appears to 
us. As business men we w^ant a stable government, reasonable taxation, no 
restrictive or racial legislation, and as little State interference as possible. 
The history of the past few years of the politics of the province from which 
I come, namely, Bengal, is a sad one. It is one of entire non-co-operation, 
and, looking back on these past five years in Calcutta, we can see little 
evidence which can justify the hope that, if larger political powers be now 
given, the interests of minority communities will .be protected. There have 
been no actions on the part of the opposition which can inspire confidence in 
their sense of responsibility and which can lead the mercantile community 
to believe that that peace and quiet, wherein we wish to carry on our ordinary 
avocations, will be available. If we are given proofs in the njext few years of an 
earnest desire to co-operate — and by proofs I mean deeds and not words— 
proofs that minority communities and business interests will be protected. 
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tlien I tkink I may say tliat support towards the goal of Indian political aspira- 
tions will not be withheld by the European commercial community, amongs-t 
V^hom the Honourable Mover has so many friends, and who^ I am sure, like 
myself, value his friendship most highly. 

•The Honourable Mr. E. P. KAKAISTDIKAE (Bombay : Non-Muham- 
madan) : Sir, I readily confess in all humility to a sense of inferiority in the 
matter of listening to the opposition remarks with that commendable eqoiih 
brium which appertains naturally to the Honourable Sir Alexander Muddirnan. 
He has been able to listen to an onslaught on Ms opinions and his views with a 
sort of forbearamce which is marvellous. I am trying to copy him but do not 
think that I shall be able to attain my object. I am anxious here to scan the 
position in the very limited time, though not the extended time which some 
speakers had this afternoon. I should like to see where the difference dies. 
There have been reports by what is generally known as the Muddirnan Com- 
mittee, call it the majority report on the one side and the minority report on 
the other. I have ventured to think out the situation. What is the difference 
between these two opinions ? The one rehes thoroughly on the Preamble and 
the dictum that the stages for Indian imlitical advancement should be set by 
Parliament ; the other school of thought appertaining to the minority report 
considers that India should advance on tlxe lines of self-determination, tlie 
stages being deterniined by India herself. Now, there is a third school, 
which thinks out the matter in quite a different wajL People who have 
understood the situation from the deliberations in the Assembly last year think 
that perhaps the limitations that were imposed upon this Ct)mmittee, as v^ell 
as the personnel of the Committee, were responsible for the rejection of the 
considerations and deliberations and conclusions of this Committee altogether. 
There is a school of thought which holds the limit.ations severe, the personnel 
that formed the Committee as unjustifiable. All this pertains to the third 
school. 

Now we are here considering a certain proposition. We have certain 
^ ^ amendments before us, amd when I consider the amend- 

ments I really consider them relatively to the- Eosol ution 
before the House. It is impossible to consider' the amendments albogethi r 
shorn of the important origimd proposition to which these amendments 
relate. In that view perhaps it is legitimate and quite justifiable for 
one to consider the whole matter together. I am not here to dilate on the 
various aspects of the Eesoliition, but I am struck with one point in it which 
perhaps has escaped those of us who have been considering tlie whole 
situation very anxiously, like my friend the Honourable Sir Maneokji 
Dadabhoy, who in his peroration perhaps skipped over the principal point in 
the whole Eesoliition itself, which asks the Governor General in Council to 
accept the principle of tlie majority report. Now I must declare at once that 
if it was shorn of this statement, and if the Eesolution were merely limited to 
the acceptance of the recommendation'-^ of the rhajority of the Committee, there 
would be less opposition than w'hat the Eesolution has called for in the Council, 
lJ\Tiat offends most is the insistence upon the acceptance of the principle 
underlying the majority report. I have taken the principle to be that the 
Preamble is not to be shaken, that the stages have to be determined by some 
one else and not by India. That is the principle which India can no longer 
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allow to be maintamed. That is the difference, I make no secret of it. There 
have been endeavours made here to point out that it is the Tbusiness of India., 
in the first instance, obviously not without the help of our fellow citizens and 
our brothers in the West and the Mother of Parliaments, to decide the cap- 
ability of India. Therefore it is that I am going to accept one or two pro- 
positions that have been laid down by the Honourable Mr. Crerar in his very 
lucid introductory remarks. He has been appealing to the whole Council, 
the whole country, to satisfy Parliament. Every one is vdllxng, and considers 
it his duty, to satisfy Parliament. In the next place, he says fully utilise 
the resources. I quite see the point. It is upon those principles that we are 
fighting our case. Every school in India adheres to the proposition that under 
the circumstances it is Parliament that will decide the fate of India. The 
difference is what' kind of Parliament will decide the fate of India and who 
are going to instruct that Pa,riiament ? Who are going to determine how to 
utilise fully the resources ? Therein lies the difference. One school in England 
considers that it is the man on the spot that will decide. Hence it is we inde- 
pendent men are asked to look to the man on the spot here, and are told that 
whatever is supported by the Executive Council here, or by members belonging 
to the Government, who sympathise with us will carr}^ more weight than any 
agitation in India for India’s advancement. It is thus that we are looking 
out to see hew we can enlighten the man on the spot, or rather the generous 
men on the spot. Those here are trying to convince people who have it in 
their power to approach Parliament, to approach the Home Office, to approach 
the Secretary of State with a real representation of India’s needs. If the 
amendment is conceived and put forward in a very very long document it 
is in the hope that perhaps if anyone wants to find out for himself what is 
the method being suggested by the other side he will find it there. If no 
method had been suggested the attack would have been on the ground that it 
was merely a nebulous statement without any concrete form, nothing suggested 
and consequently we will accept the better defined oflicial view”. It is in 
that hope, Sir, thoroughly loyal, loyal to the interests both of Great Britain 
and of Greater India that I am putting forward this situation simply for the 
consideration of those who nervously think that this amendment is likely to 
frighten Parliament out of its wits. I am quite willing to accept the confidences 
which have been extended to us unmasked by my Honour able friend Sir Maneckji 
Dadaffihoy on the result of his interviews wdth leading men in England Avto 
may perhaps at the moment be ruling the destinies of India. But I have 
full faith in history, the history of Parliament as it was made and as it is being 
made now. The Parliament of 1917 is not the Parliament of to-day. I am 
quite willing to satisfy any Parliament if we are given the chance to-day. 
We ask for that chance by this Resolution. For instance take the first point 
in the amendment, if we satisfy this House and this House recommends to the 
Governor General to put forward our views, he will say these are the views 
of Indians focussed, crystallised, in the form of a Resolution. If we want some 
agency to speak to Parliament, here it is. All we want is that Parliament 
should give us a chance. 

Then I come to the next point. The Honourable Mr. Crerar says, 
Use the resources you already have.” That is just what we ask for : 
give us the chance of using our down resources. •Do not say “ Thus 
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far and no further”. We appeal to you to give the fullest chance 
and then to judge us» Allow us at least to see whether we can use our 
resources to our own advantage, whether we can satisfy them or not with 
all our resources at our fullest disposal. Now, I put it to His Excellency the 
Coinmander-in-Chief, do Indians have the fullest rights and privileges in the 
matter of military employment 1 Of course he is trying his level best, 
for which we are grateful to him and his department ; but the chances are very 
few and rare. We want to enlarge pur opportunities. Take every depart- 
ment possible and you will see the same thing. We are told that the hand 
of fellowship should be extended in co-operation. Everybody here says, 
This is in fellowship, this is in co-operation”. But where is co-operation ? 
Liberty, where hast thou fled ? Everyone here is trying to say '' I extend my 
hand in co-operation,” One gentleman says Co-operation ? No, no, noth- 
ing of the kind. It is the mailed fist that will do the trick and nothing else ! ” 
But the nations which have relied on the mailed fist in the past have suffered. 
We hold it is the open palm extended for co-operation, for India, that will give 
us everything. Now our amendment may be faultily worded. The method in 
which the Eesolution is put in the amendment may not be all that can be de- 
sired. I quite see the force of that. We are all deficient in the art of phraseo- 
logy to which the bureaucracy or diplomacy attaches so much importance. 
Well, help us with your better knowledge. We have done our best. It may 
be possible vuth your co-operation to put this amendment in a better form, 
in a form more acceptable to everyone with the principal points given therein. 
We want our resources to be placed fully at the disposal of Indians. Then 
'we will appeal to that Parliament which is the Mother of Parliaments and show 
it that given the opportunity India can succeed in spite of all appearances to 
the contrary. In every country, in all civilisations, we find that some people 
though sunk at the bottom of the abyss still hope on, and I am one of those 
who clings to hope. Not that the amendments themselves are quite in 
order or represent everything that is desired ; but if it is to be accepted by the 
whole nation in spite of the eminent verdict that was passed elsewhere by 
the other House whose opinion I respect, I should think really that that is all 
the greater reason for us not to support the principle as is enunciated in the 
Preamble, which I refuse to accept ; and I would advise every Indian and ev^ry 
European that feels with Indians not to accept the Preamble as enunciating the 
principle wliich ought to guide the destiny of India in the future. 

The Honourable Sir AETHUR PEOOM (Bombay Chamber of Gam" 
merce) : Sir, when looking at the list of business for to-day, I wondered whethe^ 
the Home Secretary had any sense of gratification at the lengthy amendments 
which his short Eesolution had called for, I have no quarrel with the amend- 
ments either for the reasons put forward by my Honourable friend Sir Maneckji 
Dadabhoy or for any other reason. In fact, on the whole I think they indicate 
some sort of advance in this country, because two parties have come together 
and at least they have put forward some sort of constructive proposals. 
Whether we agree with their constructive proposals is altogether another matter. 
Thesetwoparties, after putting forward their constructive proposals in another 
place, have put their heads together and were very clever in asking one of the 
best speakers in this House among the non-official Members to propose the 
ai^endment her^, I fi^el sure that if these amendments were carried, it would 
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be due to the great speecb made by my Honourable friend Mr. Sethna, and I 
congratulate him on his speech., because he spoke in a calm and reasonable 
manner without going into absurd platitudes. The Honourable Mr. Sethna 
was followed by a Member from Madras. He said, we should all have been 
happier 150 years ago. I understood him to say that India was happier 150 
years ago. Well, Sir, we have been referred to in another place as elder states- 
men, but I do not think we can go back 150 years ; so, perhaps, we cannot give a 
satisfactory reply to the Honourable Member. Personally I would rather hve 
in India at the present day. Then I am sorry to say the Honourable Member 
uttered threats. I do not suppose these threats frightened the Honourable 
the Home Member or any of the other Members of Government, nor do I suppose 
they frightened my gallant friends from the. Punjab or any other Member of 
this Council. I do regret that any speech uttered here should have taken 
the form of threats of some sort of reprisal if the subject which the speaker had 
at heart was not given heed to. Fortunately another Member from Madras got 
up and paid a tribute to the Government of the British in India over this long 
term of years. He paid a great tribute, and of course most of us think he was 
quite right. He then went on to say that dyarchy does not suit the aspirations 
of this country. Nobody thought it would. Dyarchy was only intended as an 
intermediary stage. It is not the final goal. No one ever said that it was the 
goal. It was an intermediary stage, and as an intermediary stage, I consider 
it was one — it might stiU be one — if worked well, of considerable beneficial 
education. 

Now, Sir, we have heard a good deal of talk about these amendments 
which are before us. But let us get down to hard facts of the case. The 
Honourable the Home Member has repeated here to-day what he has said 
before, that the final judge of the progression to constitutional Government 
in this country is the British Parliament. Certain people in this country 
may not like this, but it is a fact and there is no getting away from it. I can 
only assure my Indian friends in this House that we, Europeans in India, ar.e 
ready to support any well thought-out scheme towards progressive govern- 
ment step by step. We have repeatedly announced that fact, but we have 
always deprecated any undue hurry. We do not say it should be too slow, but 
we have advocated that precipitancy in this matter would probably set the 
clock back. 

Now one word more and I have done. I appeal to Honourable Members of 
this House not to throw over the recommendations of the majority of the 
Muddiman Committee. I feel perhaps a little diffident in putting this before 
the House since I was one of the signatories to it. But I can only tell you that 
we sat for many weeks, we heard evidence from all over the country and the 
recommendations of the majority were only put down on paper after the 
greatest consideration and thought. And then again, the minority came with 
us nearly the whole way and it was only towards the end, — I am not revealing 
any secrets, — ^it was only towards the end that they broke ofi and wrote their 
minority report. I appeal to Honourable Members of the Council to accept 
the recommendations of the majority and to accept the main Eesolution which 
is before us, that is, the Eesolution put forward by the Honourable Mr. Crerar. 
It seems to me that we are all in one boat, but perhaps bpw is not quite keep- 
mg time with stroke and wants to set a faster pace. We are all in. one boat 
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and I appeal to Plonpurable Members of this House to pull together and then 
I feel sure that we shall attain the.goal which we are all aiming at. 

The Honoxjsable Sie DINSHAW WACHA (Bombay : Nominated Non- 
Oihcial) : In a grave issue of this constitutional nature now under consider- 
ation by this House, it is quite natural that there should be difference of opinion. 
Opinions have been expressed by the majority and the minority of the 
Muddiman Committee. For my part, with the greatest respect to both, I shall 
put forward my own views on their recommendations. Both parties have put 
forward their views very clearly. Perhaps the one party is more constitu- 
tional, the other party is more advanced. That is what I consider to be the 
essence of the case ; but, of course, their respective views must be received with 
all due deference as emanating from persons all good and true. Having made 
this preliminary observation I may remark that I am now the only survivor 
left of the old Congress which was founded in 1885, and which was established 
for the very purpose of instituting constitutional reforms in the administra- 
tion of the country. Well, Sir, 40 years have passed by. All my best friends 
who distinguished themselves and who were instrumental in afterwards 
. netting the'reforms, first in 1892 and afterwards in 1909, all, alas, have gone— 
and the last of them and the most brilliant only passed away the other day, 
my old friend. Sir Surendra Nath Banerjea. Well, Sir, if I can give my ex- 
perience, I will say this — that during the 40 years and more of my public life 
.1 have learned and unlearned many things, and the greatest lesson I have 
learned is this, to hasten sloiolij. It has made me more cautious, and being 
cautious I repeat, that in a grave matter of this kind namely, constitutional 
reforms, we ought to hasten slowly. Hastening slowly does not mean that 
we should be only stationery ; rather we should be progressive, but progressive 
step by step. As the architect builds his house brick by brick, we must build 
our constitutional house brick by brick ; and brick after brick is never put 
together without the necessary experience of the architect. One has to see 
that the bricks laid are dry and do not soon loosen endangering collapse. 
The bricks should be well baked, strong and sound to last many years like 
a marble monument. Constitution building should be of the character just 
described and my advice to all my friends here as well as outside this House is that 
we aU should hasten slowly. It may be that Government are sometimes too slow, 
and it may be that we are sometimes too much in advance of sterling, enlightened 
and mature public opinion. Bearing in mind this fundamental maxim, it is 
always best to have a golden mean, and that golden mean is — “ neither to go 
too fast nor too slow”. As Tennyson says, if going up the hill we find the horse 
is going slowly, examine the pace and try and make it go a little faster ; but 
if the horse goes too fast down the hiU and we find that we may go down very 
soon to the ground and meet with a catastrophe, then it is needful to apply 
in the brake and whip so as to make it go slow. That is exactly the 
position in which we must act in this matter wMlst going uphill. If we want 
to'be sure to reach the top of the hill, the Pisgah of our aspirations, then the pace 
at which we have been going must be deemed the best. I personally consider 
it so ; and I only give the benefit of my experience to my fellow-Councillors 
here and in the other House if they are wise and willing enough to 
foEow up. I am speaking, I repeat, from my own experience : and having 
been in the pubhc life. of this country for more than-40 years, I can say that 
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the safest and surest way for ourselves to reach the goal of our aspirations 
is not to go very fast, as we are now doing. It is the only way to win. The 
•difference in view betwreen me and my friends, the authors of the minority 
report, with reference to the Eesolution which has been moved by Mr. Crerar 
here is one of caution and time. I will refer to one important point here 
on tills subject. I should like to read what the late Sir Courteney Ilbert 
has said. You know very well he was the real draftsman of the constitution 
now in operation and particularly of the Preamble. I suppose Honourable 
Members, at least the Indian Members, know very well that he was the Law 
Member of the Government of India years ago, somewhere about 1883, and 
that he was the author of the famous legislation known as the Ilbert Bill. 
It was a very good Bill but about which much ado for nothing in particular 
was made. Well, he was the draftsman of the constitution, which it ought 
to he tinkered with. He has written a small book which perhaps very many 
•of you have seen and read ; I cannot say it is really a compendium ; but 
it is a most useful explanatory memorandum or commentary for popular 
use ; and here I shall give you at least the substance of it in almost his 
words : 

“ The new constitution enlarges enormously the powers of the Indian Legislature. 
Tinder the Morley-Minto constitution all that tho Central Legislature could do (apart 
from the purely legislative functions) was to discuss the annual financial statement, to 
ask questions and to make recommendations to the Government.*’ 

He then proceeds to explain what are the outstanding features of new 
constitution : 

The new Act deals not only with the Central Legislature but with the composition 
cf the Governor GenoraTs Executive Council.” 

And here is the most important part of it : 

Part III of that Act changes the relations of the Secretary to the Parliament who 
sits at Westminster, remodels the constitution and procedure of the Council of India and 
sets up' a new ofifice, the holder of which is charged with impoi-tant functions and styled 
the High Commissioner of India,” 

These are the reforms, additional reforins, I say of a most extensive 
character. I request the Council to carefully consider the far-reaching 
cfiects of the many ’salient sections of this constitution. That is the same 
constitution before you now which the amendments contemplate trifling 
cr tinkering with. Now I say that this constitution is only three years old^ 
We have had no fair and reasonable experience of its working. Some of us 
who were too wise said : We will not have it. It is unacceptable.’’' 
Others thought that it was useless to enter the Council and work it. Some 
there were who thought of entering the Council in order to wreck the consti- 
tution. Can it be said that those who entered and those who did not have 
obtained that experience which all practical men of business sitting in a delibe- 
rative assembly should possess ? Have they really understood the value 
or appreciated the far-reaching and most beneficent effects of this vei}^ consti- 
tution so generously granted to us. If you do appreciate it, then I say please 
study well and closely the Preamble. And if the reamble, which is so 
comprehensive, is well understood, then nothing coulc? be better for us all 
than to unite and vote for Mr. Crerar’s Sesolution, w|iich is the most useful 
and practical, than oppose it by the many amendmerts put before us, 

.. L4DPI 
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The amendment* of my Honourable friend Mr. Phiroze Sethna, which he so 
lucidly explained in his vigorous speech and others are well known all oves* 
the country for the last six months, ever since the publication of the report 
of the Muddiman Committee. These are replicas and replicas and 2nd, 3rd and 
4th editions of the original one broadcasted. Here of course in this 
House and in the other House you only hear the echoes of what has been 
said ad libitum outside. No doubt these amendments are good in themselves 
in a way ; but what I contend is that this is not the time to legislate for 
them. "They are too previous. The time will come, in all probability 
in 4 or 5 years more, when they could be safely introduced for a general 
approval. The time is bound to come and when it does come 1 feel sure 
that every one of us will be able to consider and approve of the very best of 
these amendments. I am quite conscious of that, but in the meantime if we 
are wise, if we are patient, and if we want to move slowly, if we have the 
true interests of our ' own selves and our country at heart, then I do say, 
it is far better to go slowly and adopt the Resolution which has been so ably 
and lucidly put forward by Mr. Crerar and supplemented so well by my 
Honourable friend Sir Alexander Muddiman. I have nothing more to say 
save this that the present is a crucial time, a critical time, when we have 
to pause, consider and go cautiously. Some people may say Go 
forward, don’t be afraid ; we have no faith in Government and we cannot 
depend upon Government. The Preamble may go to the dogs. Parliament 
may go to the dogs,” That is not the attitude which 'pubhc citizens 
experienced in public life should assume or approve, as responsible people like 
us act in a statesmanlike way. Parhament certainly is the ultimate arbiter. 
Parliament is the master of the Governor General. Remember that. People 
here have said that the man on the spot should have all the power. The man 
on the spot is doing it very well indeed. He has been most generously doing 
all in his power with s}unpathy and keen political sagacity. But after all, 
there is the Parliament and the Parliament alone which is the master of the 
Governor General, and as you know Parliament is composed of many very wise 
men, practical and cautious men, vuth traditions of several hundred years 
of constitutional Government. We have not got experience of even seventy 
months. I therefore say let us obey Parliament and have full faith in it 
as I have, that our cherished aspirations will be duly realised in good time. 
The Preamble is very good indeed. I tell you so once more Sir Courteney 
Ilbert liimself has expressed himself so, and you will understand it better as 
you grow in experience and wisdom. Having said so much, I do hope in con- 
clusion that this House will refrain from following the hasty example of the other 
House. We are supposed to be more elderly, although we are not all 
elderly here, but we possess greater acquired knowledge and experience of 
public affairs and we should at least correct those who want to be hasty, and 
do the right thing in the interests of the coimtry. I believe, Sir, the interests 
of the country will be better served by having a modicum of Mr. Crerar’s 
Resolution than the amendments which may perhaps bring more catastrophe* 
Reasoning so, I appeal to the House not to prolong the discussion any fui-ther 
but accept Mr. Crerar’s Resolution. (Applause from Government Benches.) 

The Honourable Mb. MANMOHANDAS RAMJI (Bombay : Non-Muham- 
madan) : Six, I rise to support the amendment moved by my Honourable 
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friend, the Honourable Sir Deva Prasad Sarvadhikary. Th^ time has arrived 
when the demand of the Indian nation for allowing thefn a Government res- 
ponsible to their elected representatives should be met by the grant of a larger 
measure of reforms. This demand is not only from the intelligentsia of this 
country but also from the masses. 

Sir, the amendment that is now proposed by my Honourable friend in 
a slightly modified form, as this House is aware, has been accepted by a very 
large majority of the other House ; and therefore, it does not require any 
discussion at any great length. Convincing arguments in favour of this amend- 
ment have been advanced there. The present Government as is well known 
• is not now carried on solely in the interests of this country and to the satis- 
faction of its people. The Legislature has no real power of the purse, and the 
Executive is not responsible to the elected representatives of the people. The 
Government of India, as it is at present constituted, is faulty. We therefore 
desire, Sir, to improve upon the present constitution. If the Government were 
responsible to the people of this country, our commerce, industries, education 
and other nation-building activities would have been far more advanced than 
they are now. The position and status of our countrymen abroad would have 
been far better. At present, Sir, India is allowed to be exploited without any 
check whatever, and our brethren abroad are suffering under many disabilities 
and humiliations, even within the British Empire. Sir, see what the British 
Government in England have done after the War. They have taken measures 
to protect their commerce and industries from being ruined. They have taken 
measures to find credit abroad. They have taken measures to protect their 
industries from uofair competition and from dumping by the passing of the 
Safeguarding of Industries Act. That, Sir, is what a responsible Govern- 
ment is expected to do for a country. What do we find here ? One of the most 
prominent industries is passing through a critical condition^ The Government 
look on complacently ; and suggest an inquiry in the matter, which might 
take a long time and possibly by that time serious damage to that industry 
might be caused. Sir, it is well known that in a similar situation, the British 
Parhament in England found readily ten million pounds to avert the miners’ 
strike and thus saved the country from the national loss of a much greater 
magnitude. The Government of India are unwilling to provide one crore of 
rupees to the pioneer industry to relieve it from its present difficulty of unfair 
foreign competition. 

The expenditure of the present Government is top-heavy ; the needs 
of the country are not adequately provided for ; the provinces cry for 
money for education, sanitation and medical relief. Thes^, are neglected 
to such an extent that no other nation would tolerate it. Under the 
circumstances the only course left open to the people of this country is 
through their chosen representatives to change the mode of Government. The 
Government therefore will be well advised in accepting this amendment which 
is very moderate and reasonable. Sir, in conclusion I do not wish to make any 
comment upon the very lengthy speech of my Honourable friend Sir Maneckji 
Dadabhoy. His speech speaks for itself. Therefore I do not think if is 
necessary to reply to his speech at all. I congratulate my European commercial 
riends, Sir William Currie and Sir Arthur Froom, on their moderation and I 
3 oin hands with them in the view that Indian commerce an^ European commerce 
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are standing in tte same category, and therefore the commerce of thi^ 
country as a whole, ii^respective of whether it is British or Indian, is to be benefit- 
ed by good government, and that is what we want by these amendments. Sir, 
at last I hold the same opinion as was expressed by my Honourablevfriend, 
Mr. Karandikar. What we want the Government to do is to take the condition 
of the people and their wants into consideration, and do the needful as the 
occasion demands. With these few words I commend the amendment. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : The original question before the 
House was that the following Resolution be adopted, namely : 

“ TMs Council recommends to tke Governor General in Council that he do accept 
the principle underlying the majority report of the Reforms Inquiry Committee and that he 
do give early consideration to the detailed recommendations therein contained for 
improvements in the machinery of Government^ ” 

to which an amendment was moved: 

“ That for that Resolution the Resolution* standing on the paper in the name 
Mr. FMroze C. Sethna, and moved by him by way of amendment, be substituted.’’ 

To that amendment again two amendments were moved by the Honourable 
Sir Deva Prasad Sarvadhikary : 

‘‘ To substitute for the first paragraph of Mr. Sethna’s amendment, the first paragraph 
of thatf which occurs in Sir Deva Prasad Sarvadhikary’s name in the paper, and to 
substitute for the last paragraph of Mr. Sethna’s amendment the last two paragraphsf of 
his amendment 

The question I have to put to the Council is that the two amendments pro^ 
posed by Sir Deva Prasad Sarvadhikary be made in the amendment proposed 
by the Honourable Mr, Sethna. 

The Honourable Sir DEVA PRASAD SARVADHIKARY : May I 
suggest that the two amendments may be put separately because they are 
matters of substance and some Members may be inclined to vote' for one and 
not for the other. 

Tee Honourable the PRESIDENT : I have no objection to putting 
them separately, though it seems to me they hang together. If one is rejected 
and the other accepted, Mr. Sethna’s amendment becomes more or less un- 
readable. 

The question before the Council is ; 

“ That for the first paragraph* of Mr. Sethna’s amendment the first paragraphf of 
the amendment standing in the name of Sir Deva Prasad Sarvadhikary on the paper be 
substituted 

The motion was negatived. 

The Honourable- the PRESIDENT : The next question before the 
Council is : 

“ That for the last paragraph cf Mr. Sethna’s amendment beginning with the words 
* This Council further recommends ’ the last two paragraphs of the amendment standing in 
the name of the Honourable Sir Deva Prasad Sarvadhikary, beginning with the words 
‘ This Council further recommends’ be substituted.” 

The motion was negatived. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : The question now before the 
Council is : 

‘‘ That the amendment* in the form of a Resolution moved by the Honourable 
Mr. Pkiroze 0. Sethna be substituted for the original Resoiutiont moved by the Honour- 
able Mr. Crerar.” 

The motion was negatived by 29 votes against 10., 
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Saturday, 12th September, 1925. 

» 

ESSOLUTION RE EECOMMENDITIONS OF THE MAJOEIT? EEPOET 
OF THE EEFOEMS INQUIRY COMMITTEE— 

The HoNotrUABLE the PRESIDENT : The House will now resume 
the discussion of the G-overnment Resolution moved yesterday hy the Honour- 
able Mr. Crerar. The amendments standing in the names of the Honourable^ 
Mr. Phiroze C. Sethna, the Honourable Mr. Ramadas Pantulu and the Honour- 
able Sir Deva Prasad Sarvadhikary were disposed of yesterday by the House. 
The next amendment on the paper stands in the name of the Honourable 
Mr. Khaparde. Apart from the fact that this amendment does not make 
any specific recommendation in its terms, I think it raises substantially the 
same question which the House disposed of yesterday, and that it falls with 
the amendments which were then disposed of. The next amendment m in 
the name of the Honourable Mr. K. C. Eoy^ and it would be convenient if that 
were taken up next. 

The Honoueable Mb. K. C. ROY (Bengal : Nominated Non-Ofidcial) t 
May I suggest for your consideration, Sir, that my Honourable friend Sahib- 
zada Aftab Ahmad Khan has almost the same amendment as the one I have 
and L should like him to move his amendment first, if you wdlL permit him to^ 
do so. • 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : The Honourable Sahibzada 
Aftab Ahmad Khan’s amendment proposes to substitute a Resolution for the 
original Resolution. I have considered the point, and 1 think it would be more 
convenient to the Council to consider first the Honourable Member’s addition 
to the Resolution which deals with the appointment of a Royal Commis- 
sion at an earlier date than 1929. 

The Honourable Mr. K. C. ROY r I submit to your decision, * Sin 
I move : 

“ That the following be added the original Resolution : 


^ and that he do consider and recommend the appointment of a Royal Comniissioiss 
or any other suitable agency not later than 1927 

Sir, I have made this proposition simply because it is in consonance with 
the Government of India Act. His Majesty’s Government and the Govern- 
ment of India, as you know, Sir, have pledged themselves to appoint a Royal 
Commission not later than 1929, and in the speeches which were made in the 
other place, although many Members have not distinctly stated their demand 
for a Royal Commission, we know that some Members like Pandit Madan 
Mohan Malaviya and others have claimed that a Royal Commission might 
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be appointed earlier and that this will be regarded as a gesture on the part of 
His Maj esty’s Government. The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett almost made 
a similar statement when lie told the other House that if they agreed to co- 
operate genuinely for the life of the present Assembly and till the beginning 
of the next they would be materially Contributing to the debate. And only 
yesterday, Sir, the Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman was good enough 
to say that, if sincere and genuine co-operation and good-will were forth- 
coming, there was no reason to believe that a Commission would not be ap- 
pointed earlier than 1929. I know, Sir, from my experience of the other 
Chamber as well as here, that a good deal of co-operation is forthcoming from 
all sides. I hear excellent reports of committee work done by Swarajist 
Members and as far as we know, the situation, so far as the Central Legislature 
is concerned, cannot be improved beyond what it is at present. Under the 
circumstances, X trust the Honourable Mr. Crerar who-represents the Govern- 
ment of India in this House will accept my motion as a gesture on behalf 
of His Majesty’s Government. I move my amendment. 

The Honourable Sardar CHARANJIT SINGH (Punjab : Nominated 
Non-Official) : Sir, I regret I have to oppose this amendment. The Secretary 
of State has rightly said that wise men are not slaves to dates. cannot 
understand how the Honourable Mover can consistently ask this House to tie 
itself down to the year 1927. I do not know if this is meant as a compliment 
to this House. Have the Reforms been given a fair chance ? If not, is it 
not too early to say that the reforms have failed. In view of what has happened 
in some provinces and even in another place, surely, it cannot be said that 
the reforms have been given a fair chance and that they have failed. De- 
mocratic government does not mean a change to autocracy. It would in 
that case mean only a technical advance, an advance shorn of experience 
which is at the back of the present Government. That might launch India 
into a turmoil of communal strife and personal jealousies. Capacity for self- 
government must mainly he measured not merely by the ability of its leaders^ 
but rather by the capacity of the electorates to become a reliable control upon 
the Councils. As soon as this is done, there is no reason why a Commission 
should not be appointed. If that state of aifairs is arrived at before the year 
1927, an inquiry may usefully be instituted before that year. But, on the 
other hand, if we fail to achieve that object by 1927, what good w'ould it be 
to tie this House down to that particular date ? The material in that case 
would not be such as to get the verdict of the Commission in our favour. For 
this reason, Sir, I am strongly of opinion that, instead of binding ourselves 
to any particular date, we should concentrate all our energies to educate the 
electorates and make them fit for advance. Then and then alone would be 
the proper time for further inquiry and advance. I therefore oppose this 
amendment. 

The Honourable Sir ALEXANDER MUDDIMAN : (Home Member) : 
Sir, before I deal with the actual amendment moved by my Honourable friend 
Mr, Roy let me take this opportunity of congratulating him on the wdse and 
statesmanlike speech he delivered yesterday. I had not the opportunity 
of referring to that matj>er before this. 
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Now, Sir, tlie proposition in this amendment is of course a very harmless 
one at first sight. My Honourable friend proposes to ’do exactly what the 
Secretary of State and the British Government would not do. That is, he 
proposes to be a slave to a date — to the date 1927. I endeavoured when speak- 
ing in this House before to indicate that, at any rate in my own opinion, the 
date of the Royal Commission is of very little importance compared with what 
the Royal Commission is going to do when it is appointed. A premature Royal 
Commission obviously would not have results vrhich would appeal to Indian 
opinion or to those who think that the best interests of India will be served 
by an inquiry at the right moment. My Honourable friend Mr. Yamin Khan 
has pointed out the incidence of the various times of the elections. That, Sir, 
is not in itself of very great importance. What is wanted is experience of 
the elected bodies. We may indeed hope that in the course of time the elec- 
torates will produce legislative bodies which will exercise their responsibihties 
wisely. But the test that the Royal Commission must apply will be, and 
obviously must be, largely directed to the work of those Legislatures. The 
electorate can only operate in the indirect wmy of securing good and suitable 
representation in the Legislatures. 

Now, Sir, I must at this stage read to the House one or two passages 
from the Secretary of State’s speech. The Secretary of State said : 

“ Even assuming co-operation, it was thouglit that a period of ten years would be 
required to afford the data for reliable conclusions and generalisations. But I do not 
hesitate to make clear my own view that it was not the intention of the Legislature^ to 
attempt to shackle succeeding Governments, if a spirit of cheerful and loyal co-operation 
was generally exhibited on the one hand, or if upon the other, grave and glaring defects 
disclosed themselves,” 


And he went on to say : 

‘‘ There will be — there can be — ^no reconsideration until we see everywhere among 
the responsible leaders of Indian thought evidence of a sincere and genuine desire to co- 
operate with us in making the best of the existing Constitution.” 

Now, Sir, I feel in addressing a House composed this is, with the record 
such as it has, that it is an ungrateful task to me to press the question of co- 
operation. Had co-operation been received in other quarters to the extent 
that it has been received in this House, I have no doubt we should be far 
further on the road to the desired goal. Still, important as this House is, 
it is not the only legislative body in India, and in two Legislatures at any rate, 
there is even at the present moment no attempt whatever to work the refornis 
which were granted by the Government of India Act. What is wanted, if 
I may say so, is not statement but action, and the test for the acceleration 
of constitutional progress must be the test of fact and act. We cannot, here 
and now, and I am sure my Honourable friend does not really msh me to do 
so, commit ourselves to any date, certainly not to the date which is named 
in his amendment. He will, I think, agree with me that what we have to 
do is to endeavour by our actions to bring the date of the Royal Commission 
nearer. That date will be the appropriate date when India wifi, be in a posi- 
tion to present facts to which the Royal Commission will be able to give full 
consideration. I hope, after what I have said, my Honourable friend wiu 
see his way to withdraw his amendment. 
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India’s parliament. 

The EonotjIaelj: De. Sir DEVA PRASAD SARVADHIKARY (West 
Rengal ; Non-Muhammadan ) : Sir, 'It is difficult to see how the two parts 
of the proposition as they will stand if Mr. Roy’s amendment was accepted 
would hang together. He proposes, in the first instance, the adoption of the 
Honourable Mr. Crerar’s R. solution in its entirety, which is the acceptance of 
the principle underlying the majority report of the Reforms Inquiry Commit- • 
tee, and he proceeds to add : 

and that he do consider and recommend the appointment of a Royal Commission or any 
other suitable agency not later than 1927,” 

Sir, as was explained by tbe Honourable Mr. Crerar yesterday, and as 
Sir Alexander Miiddiman also emphasised to-day and yesterday, the principle 
of the majority report is the full working of the machinery as it stands and as 
it .may be improved by reason of the adoption of the recommendations of the 
majority of the Muddiman Committee’s R(port. The principle, as such, has 
never in the course of that long report been overtly laid down in the same way 
as the minority has clearly and unequivocally laid down the principle that the 
present measure within its limitations cannot work and should be changed early 
in the manner indicated. Sir, if the princ iple of the majority report as set forth 
above is to be accepted, Mr. Roy’s amendment cannot from our point of view 
find acceptance. After effect has been given to those recommendations in 
the way invited by the Resolution, Mr. Roy’s suggestion will have the chance 
of becom'ng operative. 

Regarding insistence on the necessity of absolutely, and everywhere 
thoroughly, working the machinery which is now in existence as a si,^e qua 
non for further advance, reference must once more be made to the great 
divergence of opinion, and more than divergence of opinion, about even the 
possibility oi working dyarchy by those who have themselves been working 
it for what it is worth, who have been giving their best in working it. Refer- 
ence is also permissible to those who have been supporting the measure in spite 
of its admitted imperfection either in the Assembly or in this House in the earlier 
stages. The only question is : Gan we now consistently with those opinions 
support the '' principle ” enunciated by the Muddiman majority report and yet 
in the same breath ask for the appointment of a Royal Commission within a 
certain specified short date ? We have been told before and to-day — to-day with 
more purpose — ^that the Secretary of State and the Government must not be 
committed to the fetish of dates. '\^Tiere and hnw then does Mr. Roy’s amendment 
come in ? Well, by the rule of elimination and by what has been often repeated, 
1929 will probably not be the date of the Commission but some earlier date, 
if conditions are favourable. As we have just said the year of grace, 1927, 
^^lggested by Mr. Eoy, is not acceptable by Government as the likely (iate of 
the Commission. That leaves only 1928 and by the theory of elimination 
one may expect and hope the Royal Commission may come in 192*8 when the 
result of the election to the Assembly and the election to the Council of State 
will be perceived and also the views of the new legislators will have been ascer- 
tained so far as the period between 1926 and 1928 will have allowed. The 
Government say on the authority of what the Secretary of State and the Vice- 
roy have pronounced that the results of further working must be awaited, and 
therefore they cannot say anything as to precise dates. If that is the 
position, I do not see how the acceptance of this amendment will help the 
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Bituatiou particularly as it overtly commits us to the principle above indicated^ 
And we are unable to accept and upbold those principles, laav!ng regard to the 
many and clear difficulties in th e way. If ?may for a short moment revert to the 
impossibility of working dyarchy, I would very rapidly place before the House 
what those who have been working it say. Sir K. V. Reddi of Madras has 
said that absolutely failed/’ Sir A. P. Patro has said : Transfer 

^11 the subjects to popular controrh Messrs. Mehta and Jehaiigir of Bombay 
say that ‘‘no palliatives wdil be effective.” Coming to some of the Executive 
Councillors, Sir Chimanlal Setalvad says the only thing is to give provincial 
■autonomy.” The Rajah of Mahmudabad, than whom there is no more stal- 
wart supporter of Government sa^ys “ that dyamhyiiivi'^.tgo,” Jlessrs. Sadaullali 
^ and Rajeswar Bali in the United Provinces say that “ dyhechy shciiM be brought 
to an end.” Mr. Chintamani, vcho hiinsell had to go, said that '' dyaroiry 
must go.” Sir Sachidananda Sinha “can siigg.-ist no almrnative to pro- 
vincial autonomy The Ministers of liihar, tSt 
■say that dyarchy is doomed and xliat it is not c 
But these gentlemen are still trying to vfO' - 
** creaking coach ” as it has been Cc^.k'd. j h: 
says that all provincial subjects sliordd be Lv 
‘‘complete provincial autonomy is e&sentl,,: 

.Mr. Kelkar, not the progressive in die Asscuhr*,/ 

Provinces, advocates “ the traiisier or ah r.. . 

Mitter, a late Member ol: Bengal, ^ays An;/ 
i;n workable and that it cannot 
cratic institution.’ 
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Punjab recommended 

and Sir Fazl-i -Husain, who is with us her.’, w 
for “the tonsfer of alTsubjects.” Kessis. } 
recommend “ nothing shorter than foil respons 
on by the Governor and the Ministers.” The 
“the transfer of all subjects to popular coa’Aold*'’ 

I have advisedly Hmited this analysis cn tuo kiaeis o’ 
those who are giving their best to the T/orking ci this :ri'V' 
men speaking with outside knowledge, not ruju vdrli 
men who have been every day of their liie for the last ivuc 
working the machinery and have made a piteous arpe.ai 
being so, I do not sec hovf Mr. Roy can ard: us no 
majority report of the SPiddiman CoinmbAoe sot guo ^>7 the Eonoiirable Mr. 
Crerar and the Honourable Sir Aiexs ruler Mu;ld:man- I can understand the 
Honourable Sahibzada Muhammacl Aftab’saoueuornent bet cor and j et suggest 
the advisability of a Royal Conmiission in 1920. The-oemro, hewover, much 
^ we should like to have a Royal Gommiseion earlier taon 192,9, 1 do not think 
it is possible for us to accept the propw'jticu as it would ?uand even when 
amended by Mr. Roy who ’was “ wise,” yesterday and ceased to be so to-day- 

Yesterday, I do not know, Sir, how exactly my Honourable friend the 
Home Member got the idea that with regard to v/lia.teve.r v/e had been suggest- 
ing in the course of either of the aniendmeuts that we discussed, we wanted to 
siule out all inquiry, even the statutory commission or the Royal Commission or 

L4Dl'I 
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any other age'njjy that the Government might ^think fit to bring into existence 
for considering farther reform. Singly the fundamental and the 'basic princi- 
ples embodied in the amendments were laid before the House for acceptance 
on the basis of which farther constitution framing would in the first instance 
be essayed by us. I do not think either of the amendments, certainly not 
mine, went any further than that. From that point of view we should welcome 
any suggestion for the acceleration of the Royal -Commission but that cannot be 
at the expense of the adoption of what has been called the principle ” of 
working yet this machinery which ^has been so universally condemned 
by those who have worked it. Therefore, Sir, without being misunderstood 
and without for a moment suggesting that we do not want an early Royal Com- 
mission, I find it difficult to support Mr. Roy’s amendment as a part of the 
original proposition. 

The Honourable Mr. K. V. RANGASWAMI AYYANGAR (Madras : 
Non-Muhammadan) : Sir, we have had a Commission now and the reports 
of that Commission are being discussed now. Now, the amendment proposes 
^ another Commission, and that is a Royal Commission, and that is before 1927. 
Sir, if this amendment only means that we pass a vote of censure on the 
present Commission or on the Government that ordered the issue of the 
terms of reference, then it is permissible ; but if it means any other thing, 
if it means really a Royal Commission in 1927, then we should oppose that 
amendment. Sir, human ingenuity could not devise a common way 
of going to the opposite poles at the same time. We know what we want, 
and what we want to retain is the wealth of India. We want a check on the 
economic drain of India, and it is for that that a Commission is wanted by 
the Honourable Mr. Roy. If that is so, I think the Government are per- 
fectly aware of our demands ; the Secretary of State is fully aware of what 
India wants, what the masses want, what the educated classes want, what 
the Congress wants and what the Council wants ; and I do not think a 
Royaf Commission can any more enlighten the points that are needed for 
the country at present. Sir, I reserve my remarks on the merits of the 
Resolution ; but I oppose this amendment. 

The Honourable Satyid RAZA ALI : Sir, to the Resolution moved 
yesterday by the Honourable Mr. Crerar in a very lucid and cogently reasoned 
speech, replete with literary skill, I beg to move the following amendment : 

“ That the word ‘ and ’ after the words ‘Reforms Inquiry Committee ’ be omifcted ; 
the word ‘ efiect ’ be substituted for the word ‘ consideration and at the end of the Reso- 
lution the following words be added, namely : 

and tnat he do take into careful consideration the recommendations contained 
in the minority report.’* 

Sir, the points of difference between the majorioy and minority reports resolve 
themselves, briefly speaking, into two main heads. While the majority con- 
tent themselves with making recommendations v^hich would go to rectify 
certain administrative imperfections felt in the working of the Act and the 
Rules made thereunder, the minority proceed to recommend that by virtue of 
the experience gathered during the last 4 years it is high time that steps should 
be taken to^introduce in the first place provincial autonomy and, secondly, such 
^IteraUona in the cor^titution of the Central Govermnent as would introduce 
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an element of responsibility therein. The reports made bjirboth sections of 
the Committee are documents on wHch^if it may not be considered imperti- 
nent on my part to say so, I would like to congratulate both sections of the 
Committee. Both have rea’soned out their points clearly ; both have brought 
out the difficulties that have been experienced in the working of the Act and 
the Rules, and both have adduced a number of cogent and reasonable argu- 
ments in support of the j^ecommendations they have made. The majority 
have admitted — and it cannot be easily denied by anybody — that Indian 
opinion has forcibly pronounced itself in favour of the present system being 
abolished and a unitary system being set up in its place. 

I do not think it is necessary for me, after the many speeches that have 
been made, to quote the long catalogue of honoured 
12 NOON. and respected names, in Indian public life to-day, of 

persons who have had very considerable experience as 
Executive Councillors of the Provinces or Provincial Ministers and who he ve 
unhesitatingly, definitely and strongly pointed out that dyarchy as a system 
has failed and it is time that a unitary system be adopted. Only a short w’hile 
ago my friend the Honourable Sir Deva Prasad Saivadhikary nientioned seme 
of the names of e^u-Executive Councillors, e^r-Ministers, as well as the present 
Ministers who have taken that view. But, Sir, in view" of the elevation of my 
Honourable friend Sir Fazl-i-Husain to the inner counsels of the Government 
of India, special significance, I dare say, attaches to the opinion with which he 
supported this view. That opinion will be found at page 198 of the Report of 
the Committee. The minority have thus referred to the opinion of our 
Honourable colleague : 

“ The Honourable Messrs. Fazl-i-Husain and Choudlturi Lai Chand (the latter 
had lately to resign office) in a Joint Hote, dated the 1st May 1924, recommend the transfer 
of all subjects in the provinces except the nomination of members, because dyarchy pre- 
vents, in their opinion ’’t— 

and that is a quotation — 

* (a) the creation of a united Government, (6) the develpoment of the party form of 
Government, and (c) the developing of a sense of responsibility in the Legislature.” 

The minority then go on to say : 

“ They also suggest that a certain amount of responsibility should be introduced in 
the Central Government.’* 

I do not think it is worth while to tire out this Council with the opinions 
of other distinguished Indians who have expressed stronger views. The ma-^ 
jority, while admitting the difficulties and the perplexities attendant on 
the working of a dyarchical system, point out that no doubt the difficulties are 
there, yet it was the intention of the framers of the reforms scheme that this 
system should work for a certain number of years and as such, apart from 
the removal of administrative imperfections, it is not wise to go at too rapid 
a pace. They have proceeded to point out a number of difficulties, the im- 
portance of which cannot be minimised by any reasonable person. I do not 
think, Sir, it is necessary for me to point out all the difficulties which the majo- 
rity have pointed out, but I think I will be doing scant courtesy to the report 
of the majority if I refrain from saying a few wmrds on two or three points 
that have been raised in their report. • 
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In the first^iacp, they point to the lack of education of the electorate, 

NoWj Sir, tiialT is a point v^liich tas a^so been noted by tbe minority. Unfor- 
tunately I cannot say that tbe attitude of a section of our countrymen bas been 
such as to furnish an answer to this objection. Very little was done unfor- 
tunateij: cwing to the circumstances which are too well known to Honourable 
I-IeiXibeiSj to educaxe the eiectorate at the first general election in the year 
1920. We fai.ed belter — and on that I congratulate the country — in the next 
general eleeticn held in the year 192d. The education of the electorate has 
Lfor rrhceeir.d at thst pace ^vhioh the- framers of the Act had a right to expect. 
Eiit a 'cc-rr cc 'riihcc.cla change has occurred in oar political atmosphere, and 
I do net h. -io?e:u’oualIe to hope that at the next general election, 

ici ricT’ Cl uhe cc ccojcchg experience cd 1923, political leaders will set them- 
cch-ec in ilgh'. caincc. to cduca*:e the electorate in the proper sense of the 


Another dihen/'j has been pointed out by the majority relates to 
the hip sire 01 on p.. inccc their ’■/xnit of iiornogeneity. That, no doubt, 
i: t 'hr; ctyc: ":n c ^ h . :t yoe?. 3 tog, Ahp the objection does not go far 
snorgh, 2 loAlonp* hr: dn- hicec are big, surely it ought not to be beyond 
the jehi ' ' - : rioo i:#:.:-, i nn.nip to ruckle that problem. In fact,, 

the cpocihnr r 13 h 'lo:*- ' r::’ th-errnJ puhiiolj “hetlier we cannot redistribute 
o:r p co-'ncci ci. n 2^'’ '^■ic 2rs::-.. 1 do not say that the time has come for 

U3 to ooihnrk c . : r? - • c . I Si__n.p suggest this as one of the solutions. 



hc'' rh'3 majority to communal differences, 
hrve rm: made much of that difficulty. 
I r ' d':5 rhfy is there. That, again, is a 
>- -L.' :i rime be settled by the leaders of 
n; the absolute necessity of their 

" inko 2 u:n on this question, I think it is 
emm thot is raised at times in a certain 
.n unux c.nforences are the outcome of the 
attitude that is taken by Government in 
onion vchatsoever. As one who has some- 
n^: wiio occasionally appears in criminal 
3 on my own experience, that no case has 
:vhich the responsibility fox these disputes 
30 communities could be laid at the door 


Ancthsr difficulty, which is allied to the one I am discussing, that has been 
discussed both dp/ td'c m.:dGri:y and che minority, concerns itself with the rights 
of file minorities. On this question 1 do not think I need say much, since both 
the majoriry arm che mincrity have made 'it quite clear in their reports that 
in any scheme of reforms that may be considered hereafter it will be the duty 
of the Government to give adequate and effective protection to the minorities. 

And, I think, so far as this particular difficulty is concerned, I must leave 
it at that. 


Another difficulty, and this is the last which I propose to discuss, that has 
been, very lightly touched upon by the majority, is the question of the perma- 
nent services, How 1 must^ acknowledge that after the inauguration of the 
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reforms sclieme, the permanent serviceSj especially the Jndia-n Civil ServicOj 
and other Imperial Services, were dissatisfied owing to two reasons. In the 
first place they were dissatisfied with the allow^ances, pay and pension that 
they were receiving at that time. Secondly, the inauginaticn of the reforms 
scheme produced a sense of insecurity in their minds as to their future pros- 
pects. Now both these difiiciiities fortunately have been solved. The Lee 
Commission was appointed, it came, made a report, and the recommendations 
contained in the report relating to the Imperial Ser\ice3 have been given effect 
to. As regards the question of ailovv^ances, pay and pension I think all their 
grievances have been remedied. 

On the second quesion, there is no doubt left i3.ow that the reforms can- 
not affect their prospects, caniiot operate pre j ndlciaHy to their prospects. 
That difficulty which was one of the biggest has also been removed. Then 
what else now remains that stands in ua,y of the reconiinendations of the 
minority report being given effect to ? 

Sir, the Honourable the Home Lieniber this morning said a few words with 
regard to the attitude taken up by this Coaucll on rr.blic aiTairs. I am led 
to make a few observations on this point because of the ernendment that has 
been adopted in the other House in place the C4overaiiierndG Resolution. 
Sir, the other House consists of a lange niiinber of men who chose to non- 
co-operate wdth the Government in the year ‘Iu20. I^do not propose to go 
into the rights and wrongs of iL/iiat) p olicy. fhihdce it to say that it is open 
to Government to say now when they iiorue chosen to return to the Councils 
that though they have come nov/ they have come as defeated opponents, 
and it is open to Government to view the amendment in the light in which 
the proposals of defeated op)ponents are usually viewed. Speaking for my- 
self, the amendment that has been adopted by the other House is no more 
than a tentative proposal that is to form the basis of discussion between 
the Government and the political leaders of the country. Whatever might 
have been said in the other House this is the view that I take of the amend- 
ment. There is at present no basis to go upon. Government take one 
view, and the people another. What is it that can form the basis of negotia- 
tions between the Government and the people? This amendment contains 
all that can reasonably form the basis of future negotiations. 

Now I may remind Government as to what has been the attitude of, and 
the output of activity of, this Council. This Council stood by Government 
in the years 1921-22 when Government were isolated, and when Government 
felt. all the weakness which is always due to isolation. I do not propose to 
read a long list of what has been the record of the achievements of this Coimcil, 
yet I can fairly claim in the name of my Honourable colleagues that on im- 
portant questions of disagreement between the other House and the Govern- 
ment, the Council of State has very frequently lent its support to Government 
measures. Take, for instance, the Princes’ Protection Bill of 1922 which 
had been rejected by the Assembly. Take the Finance Bill of 1923 and the 
Finance Bill of 1924 which also had been rejected by the Assembly. Coming 
to the Eepressive Laws Bill that came up for discussion only as recently as the 
Srd September, the Council of State after going into t^e whole question care- 
fully deemed it their duty to Jend their support to Government. Even when 
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this Council has dotibt^d the wisdom of the attitude of Government on some of 
these measures, it has deemed it their .duty, in the interests of ordered progress 
and stability of government, to lend their support to the Executive. And now 
in this Council, the record of whose achievements I have just described, a very 
inoSensive amendment is moved by one of its humble Members, who has been 
associated with this Council ever since its constitution, and what is the 
Government reply ? In view of the services that this Council has, always 
rendered to the Government, what is the reply that the Government Benches 
propose to make to this amendment ? The amendment has not been drafted 
or proposed with a light heart ; in fact from the very wording of the amend- 
ment it would appear that every conceivable effort has been made to take the 
Government’s difficulties into consideration. This amendment does not 
commit Government to any definite line of action. We are entitled to ask that 
Government will give effect at an early date to the recommendations of the 
majority report, and to take into careful' consideration the recommendations 
made by the minority. Let me make it quite clear that I mean what I say by 
the words careful consideration ”, namely, that Government should not go 
to sleep over it and after some time come and tell us, ‘‘ we have considered 
your proposal carefully and are of opinion that no action can be taken.” I 
am sure that that is not the attitude that will be taken by Government, j 
have too much confidence in the good faith of Government to be suspicious of 
their attitude if they adopt my amendment. 

Sir, I should like to make it quite clear that the amendment that I have 
proposed does not necessarily commit the Government to the acceptance of 
all the recommendations of the minority. The question of reforms is such a 
big question that it is very difficult, in the course of the limi ted time at my 
disposal, to make any detailed suggestions. 

The Honoueable the PEESIDENT : I am glad that the Honourable 
Member has at last realised the limited time at his disposal. He has already 
far exceeded his time Hmit. 

The Honoukable Saiyid EAZA ALI ; I will try to bring my remarks- 
to a close in a few minutes. 

Now the action that is to be taken by Government, Sir, wiU have to be action 
on a vast scale. In fact there are many courses that are open to Government in 
order tc^ ;ive effect to the wishes of the people. One of these is the appointment 
of a Eoyal Commission ; another course that has already been adopted, on which 
I congratulated the Government, is the appointment of Sir Frederick Whyte 
to investigate the question of the relations between the Provincial and Central 
Governments as obtaining in other countries, wdth special reference to Indian 
conditions. Sir, my own impression is this, that the question is so big that, 
if Government want to take up that question in right earnest and come to a 
definite conclusion, they will have to appoint, not one man, not one Committee, 
but many men and many committees before the Statutory Commission can come 
out to India with any usefulness to the cause of constitutional advance. 
Sir, my amendment simply requires that the Government will take into con- 
sideration the recommendations of the minority report, it may be by the 
appointment of a committee of the^ Central Legislature, it may be by the 
appointment of a mi:fed committee, of both Houses and of the Provincial 
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Legislatures or by adopting other means. The vitally imp4>rtant point is this, 
that the two main questions which I enunciated in tKe beginning, namely, 
provincial autonomy and responsibihty in the Central Government, should be 
taken into consideration seriously and in right earnest. Sir, I appeal to the 
Government Benches to respond to this call that has been made upon them in 
this Council. I move the amendment. 

The Honourable Mr. J. CEERAE (Home Secretary) : Sir, in explaining 
the attitude of Government towards the amendment moved by my Honourable 
and learned friend, I should like, in the first instance, to acknowledge very 
warmly the courtesy of the observations which he passed on the arguments 
which I laid before the House in moving the original Resolution. I should 
like to acknowledge, at the same time, the extreme moderation and impartiality, 
and indeed penetration and sagacity, which have distinguished my Honourable 
friend’s review not only of all the matters contained in the reports of the 
Reforms Inquiry Committee, . but of the general political situation in India 
to-day. I desire to make all those acknowledgments because it is with very 
genuine regret that I cannot intimate on behalf of Government an acceptance 
of the Honourable Member’s amendment. 

Now, Sir, let me invite, in the first instance, the somewhat close attention 
of the House to the precise implications of thp amendment. The Government 
of India are invited to give early effect to the detailed recommendations 
contained in the majority report and to give consideration to the recommend- 
ations contained in the minority report. On the first part of that amendment 
the situation has been clearly explained by His Excellency the Viceroy in his 
address to the Legislature. He said : 

“ My Government are prepared to accept in substance the view of the majority that 
the constitution should be maintained and amended, where necessary, in order to remove 
defects in its working on the lines recommended by them. My Government cannot at 
present commit itself to all individual recommendations, or to the form or method by which 
they should be carried into effect, inasmuch as there has not been sufficient time for full 
consideration of them with the authorities concerned, or even by me with my Council. 
An opportunity will be afforded to the Legislature for debating this policy and every con- 
jgideration will be given to the views presented to us before final conclusions are reached.” 

That, Sir, is the position with regard to the first part of the Honourable 
Member’s amendment. With regard to the second part, I must once more 
invite the attention of the House to the fact that the main recommendation 
of the minority report was that the Act as it stands is radically incapable of 
working, and that the only remedy is an early or immediate inquiry by a Royal 
Commission or some similar body. Now that issue has been fully debated 
by the House and it has been rejected. In view of the considered views laid 
by Government before the House, and in view of the degree to which they have 
been endorsed and ratified by the House, could we consistently undertake 
to take into consideration that part of the proposition ? And that, Sir, is the 
main proposition. With regard to the other recommendations of the minority 
committee, and the recommendations of the majority, subject to the impor- 
tant exception which I have just made, I have before me a very careful 
analysis of those parallel series of recommendations, and after a very careful 
perusal of this and of the Reports themselves, I have been very much surprised 
by the extraordinary coincidence between the views qf the majority and the 
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minority on the pi^ints which really arise on this aspect of the question. In 
a few cases the minority did not perhaps go quite so far as the majority ; in a 
few cases more the minority went further than the majority. Let me give 
an instance which i-”, typical. I recently brought before this House a proposal 
to endorse the recommendations of the committee on the subject of women’s 
franchise. Now I explained very fully the situation as it would be if the 
majority recommendation was accepted. The minority recommendation 
was that immediate steps should be taken to complete the grant of the franchise 
to women and to complete the removal of all restrictions upon their stand- 
ing as candidates for the Legislabures. Now; the only difference between 
the two propositions that the majority deliberately intended to reserve 
the right of the local Legislatures and of the provinces to be heard in a matter 
of so much constitutional importance. The House then affirmed a general 
proposition which goes some way with the expedient proposed by the minority 
corc.mittee. So also the point of difference in a very large number of the re- 
commendations that have been made by the majority and the minority is 
largely one of method and expedient. 


Now, Sir, the Honourable Member referred in terms, which I am fully 
prepared to accept, to the attitude genercalljr taken by the Council of State on 
propositions laid be i'ore them by Government and he suggested that there ought 
to be some reciprocity in the matter. J will admit that the Honourable 
Member’s proposition has at least one meiit. He referred to the amendment 
which was passed in another iplace and which was very fully considered- and 
rejected in this House. Well, Sir, oiio peculiarity of that amendment, in my 
opinion, is this, that it eerresponds iirmffi to a remark once passed upon 
another very imp ertant document, wnieh says : 

** TKis is a Book v/hore eacli liis dogma seeks. 

And this the Book vhere each his dogma Pnds.” 


It was a protean 




meleonic pror.osi ti 


Mr. Natesan a Pis.omh sight ot Pr.iestine. 


on. It gave the Honourable 
induced the Honourable Mr. 


Phiroze Sethna to hope for an immech’abG and ahnost cinematographic millen- 
irium. It filled my J-Ioncurable and icamied trieiid opposite with the fear of 
certain dire conseQuences wnich !:*:1 -dm ir.to the slough of despond and the 
valley of the shadow of death. H eh. Sir, it is of course difficult to address 
oneself to a proposition wiiich, if it mas correctly understood by any one of 
the Honourable MerrJeers c.ppcsite who supported, v/as cerfcainly not correctly 
understood by the others and was very imperfectly coiirpreliended by any 
one of us. 


My Honourable and learned friend's prouositicn bj/ contrast is a perfectly 
comprehensible one, but for the reascas which I have put forward we cannot 
accept it. It is not that we do not desire to show Ihe fullest measure of recipro- 
city to the reason and the goodwill displayed not only by the Honourable 
and learned Member himself but by the Council as a whole. It is because we 
-cannot commit ourselves to the full implications of his amendment. It is 
true he promised that if we accepted his amendment he would not be too strict 
in his construction of the action which we took upon it. But after all, though 
^ I acknoy^ledge very deeply the eminent reasonableness of the Honourable 
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Memb^^r's own attitiiflej I would remind the House that wj^at we sboiild be 
committed to would be the actual letter of tbis amendment and the actual 
implications which it conveys. 

I shall only say one word more. The Honomable and learned Member 
in speaking generally of the question of co-operation and reciprocity, asked 
the Government Benches to say whether, in view of the acquisition to the 
Legislature of a Party which hitherto had stood out of it, we proposed to regard 
that Party as defeated opponents. My reply to that, Sir, is : Most certainly 
not ! ” Government only rejoice in the thought that wdser counsels have 
prevailed in that Party and they will rejoice more if those wiser counsels pre- 
vail further yet. 

Ireferred just now to the visions which were excited by the alternatives 
presented bo the House. Those visions were iridiscent to the eyes of some of 
those who supported the amendments and gloomy in the view of others. But 
what is embodied in the Resolution w^hich T have had the honour to move 
is not a vision, it is not a dream, or at least if it is a dream ii- is that kind w^hich 
an old poet calls a vision of the truth which is destined to be fiilfiiled ! 

The Honourable Me. G, S. KHAPARBE (Berar : Nominated Non- 
Omciai) : I am very glad, Sir, that certain circuinst.ances have combined 
to keep me back because I appear to have the last word oi it now which is 
very fleasant to me. The amendment moved by my Honourable friend 
Saiyid Plaza Aii is nearly the same as mine but put into differ<mu and per- 
haps better words. So I am able to say what I meant to say, though in a 
shcrfcer bimc but I will do that. 

One general observation I shall make is that it appears to me that we are 
like the old knights who had a shield between them. One side of the shield 
was painted red and on the other side it was painted white. The knights on 
one side of the shield said it was v/hite while the knights on the other side said 
it was red ; and on that they went to fight over it. It looks to me very much 
like; that in the present ease. It has been said and it is admitted, that the 
difference between the amendment which was carried in the other House and 
v'hich was revived here by my Honourable friend hlr. Phiroze Sethna, who is 
unfortunately not here, and the report of the majority is merely a little 
difference of method and a difference of speed, I suppose. They want to have 
it done very soon and Government advise or the majority advises them to 
do it slowly. Well the difference of course is there but it is not so great* 
They admit also that it is right, but what we tell them is to go slowly wl ich 
means of course that we approve of what they are doing but we think they 
should do it a little slowly and not go ahead as they try to do. Therefc re I 
approach this subject in the same spirit as the passage from His Excellency’s 
speech that was read out to us and I wish to take advantage of the permis- 
sion given then to debate the matter. His Excellency expressed the view 
of his Government and that is embodied in the Resolution but with the per- 
mission given to us to talk about it and to suggest anything we like to suggest. 
That attempt I humbly endeavoured to make and my Honourable friend has 
made. It is the same in both cases, namely, that the proposals made in the 
original proposition as put here should be carried out, given effect to, and the 
proposals made in the minority report should be taken hito consideration, and 
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as they lead the si^me way we also say they may be given effect to. I can see 
nothing very great id? this and nothing which Government need oppose in this 
amendment. It is a proposal in the same direction. Then why this opposit 
tion ? That is the declared policy of 1917, that the people of this land should 
be more and more associated in all departments of Government. It is 
also part of that declared policy that we have got to come together and 
consider as far as possible how to do it best. And I believe the principle 
of this Reforms Committee to have been to find out how to make the 
reforms more acceptable and how to make them more cheerfully accepted 
and worked so as to secure the approbation of the people. The second 
paragraph of the reference it is true restricts the remedies to be suggest- 
ed ; those remedies must be within the structure of this law as it obtains. 
Well, I quite accept all those limitations, and the spirit of those limitations. 
The Resolution which I support says : Will you kindly carry out the recom- 
mendations of the Reforms Committee, the recommendations of the majority ^ 
that !s, and. also take what the minority say into consideration as conve- 
niently and as soon as you can. Surely there is no opposition between the 
two ; the recoirmendations of the minority and the majority are not mutually 
orciush e. Ror that purpose I wish to give a short analysis. I shall not go into 
details because my time will not permit that. At page 187 of the report of this 
Ccmnirctee I have ccunted that there are 34 proposals put forward by the 
minority. Out of this I find that 15 are the same as those made by the majority. 
Therefore these 15 measures which are contained in that report, 10, 11, 14, 17, 
19, 2i, 22, 23, 24, 25, 30, 31 r ad 32 made by the minority and by the majority, 
are practically identical. And being practically identical it is natural that we 
should say that the majority and minority have really unanimously passed at 
least these fifteen proposals, and that there is no difference of opinion worth 
mentioning about them. In that case, I suppose we are right in asking the 
Council to recommend to the Viceroy that at least these fifteen proposals may 
be carried out immediately, because the Committee is unanimous on these 
points. 

As regards the rest there is a difference of opinion, ^ hut not so great a®' 
is believed. There is a little bit of difference here and there as to the pace at 
which the reforms are to proceed or the way in which they are to be popu- 
ia^dsed ; and those may be left over for consideration later on and could be 
taken into consideration as early as convenient. That being so, there is 
nothing revolutrionary or extraor dinary or very difficult that we are asking 
here. My Honourable friend, as Honourable Members will remember, made 
a- distinction between taking into consideration and giving effect, when he 
spoke of giving effect to the majority recommendations. I do not think 
that that distinction exists. They are only two modes of expressing the 
same thing. When we ask the Government to do a certain thing, they do 
not say : ‘‘ We will do it they say Vfe will take it into consideration.’^ 
We say ; Kindly give effect to it ” — it is really one and the same thing. 
Therefore, I support this amendment very heartily, and I want to draw 
particular attention to these paragraphs which I mentioned, which are really 
speaking the unanimous recompiendations *of the Reforms Committee. 

There are two matters about which I should have liked to speak more, 
hut I believe I can finish them in one minute. Ome is this *. this question of 
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franchise has to be considered, and when it Is considered I agree with my 
Honourable friend, Sir Umar Hayat Khan, in thinking that he landowners' 
interests, both in the Central and in the Provincial Legislatures, are not 
represented in our Legislatures as they should have been. That matter may 
be taken into consideration. I actach importanoe to the representation 
of landholders because in all countrie.s amd in all places they 101111 pern * a- 
nent element, and that permanent element has certain vitvai snd rhose vieivs 
are always worth considering, more especially in India wlicre SO per cenr. 
of the people make their livelihood by agrici-hore. Oathr-y lepiesent a per- 
manent part of the country. The nierchaots oi course are very rich. I’ceple 
and they are a very useful class; but they prrtaiie scrneiimes of a floatiiig 
nature ; a millionaire to-day may speculate and next year he may not 
even to have a seat* So are the pi'ofessional people including poor people 
like myself. But I am a landlord in a small way, 031 the same scale on which 
you can say that the domestic fly is a bird. It has got all the atriibutes of a 
bird, it has got wings and so forth* I am like that, but I am a kndiord all 
the same, and I think that these permanent interests ih the country should 
be more represented than the floating interests. The floating interests also 
ought to be represented ; they are very much represented now, and tlie 
agricultural part is very poorly represented, more especiall}^ tlie aristocratic 
part, that is to say, the landowners who have been owning lands for genera- 
tion&. There are a few of them in this Council at aiij^ rate, there is no doubt 
about it — but in the other House they are in a very small minority and that 
ought not to be. This is a matter which ought to be considered but I do not 
Want to talk about it further. 

To bring my remarks, then, to a close, I recommend that those matters 
on which the minority and majority are agreed should be given effect to at 
once ; and as regards the others they may be taken into consideration as 
early as convenient, as occasion arises ; and , lastly, that the lauded interests 
or the landowners’ interests, which are very poorly represented at present, 
should, if possible, be better . represented and more adeciiiately represented 
here so that their views would be available to us. For all tiiese reasons, 
Sir, I heartily support the amendment putioinvarli by my ITonoiuable friend, 
Mr. Saiyid Eaza Ali* 

The Honourable Mr. V. EAMADAS PANTULU (Madras : Non-Muham- 
madan) : Sir, I rejoice most profoundly that the Government have opposed 
the amendment of my Plonourable friend, Saiyid Eaza Ali ; and I welcome 
even more gladly the speech which the Honourable Mr. Crerar has made. It 
is clear from what the Honourable the Home Secretary has said that all the co- 
operation is to come from one side. I thought that the Honourable Mr. Eaza 
Ali’s amendment — a most innocent one — was one which the Government could 
easily see their way to accept. All that it asks for is that the recommendations 
of the majority may be given effect to and the recommendations of the 
minority may be taken into consideration. Well, Sir, if His Excellency the 
Viceroy has asked the Legislature to co-operate with the Executive and if 
the same appeal is made by the Honourable the Home Member, I do not see how 
it is possible to extend our hand of co-operation when even such a small amend- 
ment as this is opposed. 

Ij^DPI 
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One of the Mihistiers of tlie Madras Government asked me wliat attitude 
I would take in the debate on the reforms in the Council of State, and he asked 
me one peitineiit question. He said It is very clear from the report of the 
Madras Government and from the evidence tendered before the Muddiman 
Coiiimibtee that the party in power in the Madras Legislative Council have 
heartily co-operated with the Goveriiinent and tried their best to make dyarchy 
a success. That fact is incontrovertible. Then, are the Government pre- 
pared to-day to transfer all the subjects in the Madras Presidency so as to abolish 
the distinction between the reserved half and the transferred half ? After all 
in a federal system of government it is not possible to take the whole of India 
together. Therefore if their profession of sympathy for those who have worked 
dyarchy is genuine why have they not done something to give provincial autc- 
nomy to Madras ? ” I put it to the Home Member, Lord Birkenhead profoundly 
praised the Madras Ministers for their hearty co-operation with th e Government . 
In that case what have you done for Madras ? We a,re therefore, Sir, inclined 
to be sceptical as to the genuineness of the Government’s appeal for co-opera- 
tion, and I am strengthened in that view by the attitude of the Home Secre- 
tary towards this amendment. I am mj-ssli not inclined to accept it — I am 
equally opposed to the amendment, though for different reasons. My friend 
asks that the recommendations of the majority may be given effect to and the 
recommenda cions of the minority may be considered. Now, Sir, after reading 
the report very carefully, I see there is a certain amount of incompatibility 
between the two which cannot be really bridged over. The majoritj^ report 
insists upon working the existing system. That means that dyarchy has got 
to be w^orked for what it is worth. Many arguments have been addressed 
against the continuance of dyarchy, and I do not want to repeat them now. 
My own experience of dyarchy from what I have been able to observe of its 
working in the various provinces is this. It has brought three new evils into 
the constitution, which did not exist before the reforms. The first evil is the 
poison of communal representation amd separate electorates, which is disinte- 
grating our national life to-day. The second thing is that it has strengthened 
the position of the Services to such an extent thait they are now placed practi- 
cally beyond the control of the Indian Legislatures. Thirdly, in some provinces, 
of which I have personal experience, the position is this. V/hore the party in 
power has not got the support of the elected portion of the House, they depend 
entirely for their existence upon the sweet wdll and pleasure of the bureau- 
cracy. In my own province, Six, the party in power has no majority, except 
with the help of the ofncials and the nominated Members, and so they win theii 
- point always with the help of the bureaucracy and their nominees. The result 
is that for the very existence of the party they have got to depend on the bureau- 
cracy. Sir, on the very .Srst day of the meeting of the present Madras Council, 
a motion regarding a vote of no confidence was brought, and every elected 
Member of the opposition voted against it, but the party in power succeeded 
in defeating it by one vote with the help of the bureaucracy. That shows that 
the bureaucracy is much stronger to-day than it was before the reforms, be- 
ciause even the pa,rty in power has to depend for its very existence upon the 
bureaucracy. These are the bliree things which the Reforms have brought to 
ns. Therefore, we are opposed to dyarchy on broader grounds of principle and 
not merely upon the details of its working. While the majority report says 
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that dyarchy can.be worked smoothly and better by rempviTig some of the ad- 
ministrative obstacles which now stand in its way, we not only hold that it is 
unworkable but also believe that the working of it will lead to more and more 
dangerous results, and that the constitution will be more and more impaired. 
The minority report, no doubt, as correctly pointed out by the Government, 
technically makes only one recommendation, to appoint a Royal Commis- 
sion. But it lays dov/n certain principles. The minority enunciate three 
fundamental principles. The first is the transference of power from the 
Secretary of State to the Government of India ; the second is that while the 
Government of India are now responsible to the British Parliament for 
the good government of India, hereafter, the minority want to make the 
Government of India responsible to the Indian Legislatures ; and the third 
principle is that the system of dual responsibility in provinces should be 
abolished, and in its place, a unitary form of government responsible to 
the Legislature should be established. These are the t^ee fundamental 
principles which the minority lay down, though their recommendations tend 
to culminate in the appointment of a Royal Commission. Therefore, Sir, I 
see so much of incompatibility between the majority and the minority view, 
that it is really not possible to frame any amendment or Resolution to give efiect 
to the proposals of the one as well as the other. You must have either the one 
or the other. But advance is not possible under either. I can accept neither 
the one nor the other as a Swarajist. Both are opposed to our demand. That 
is the view of Swarajists, and I for one make no secret of my view in the 
matter that I am opposed to both the majority and minority reports. 

There is one thing more, Sir, which I would like to say. Yesterday when I 
was referring to the majority report, I said that a majority of the majority were 
officials. Out of the five, I believe, three are officials, and therefore much weight 
should not be given to the views expressed by them. Yhe Honourable the 
Home Member was pleased to say that we have taken to condemning the 
capacity of officials and that we have not judged properly their services to 
the country. After all he said there is no reason why people who have 
grown grey in the service of this country and who mean well by the people 
and the country should be distrusted. Well, Sir, it is not a question of 
trust really. It is a question of our past experience. I will only quote, 
Sir, two small opinions with regard to the British official in India. The 
late Mr. Gladstone, speaking of the '‘man on the spot ’'theory in the House 
of Commons said about Indian officials : 

“ It is a sad thing to say, but unquestionably it happens not infrequently in human 
affairs, that those who ought from their situation to know the most and the best, yet from 
prejudice and prepossessions know the least and the worst.’’ 

I will quote another statesman of India who is much respected, and who 
was not hostile, I should say, to the Government. The late Mr. Gokhale said : 

The worst features of the present system of bureaucratic rule are its utter contempt 
of public opinion, its arrogant pretensions to superior wisdom, its reckless disregard of the 
most cherished feelings of the people, its cool preference of service interests to those of 
the governed. So, an appeal to its sense of justice becomes a mockery.” 

r 

These are the words of Mr. Gokhale. 
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Therefore, Sif, that is an opinion which is shared by a large portion of my 
countrymen. Therefore, we do not. want any committees or commissions on 
which the advice of the officials prevails. That is the reason we have no 
faith in them. It is now further strengthened by the fact that before the 
Eeformsthe Services were against dyarchy because it meant at least the partial 
transference of power out of their hands into those of the representatives of 
the people, but they are now so much enamoured of it that they do not want 
to leave it. They want to stick to it, because any step forward would mean 
a further transference of power into the hands of the representatives of the 
people. Therefore, they say, let us stick to the position we have secured. 
And the second reason is that under dyarchy the position of both the Services 
and the bureaucracy in the Council has been immensely strengthened and they 
do not want to part with the advantages they have secured. Therefore, a 
very heroic attempt is being made by the bureaucracy to stick to dyarchy. 
Therefore, Sir, fny amendment which seeks to give effect to the majority 
report is certainly not going to receive our support, and I rejoice that the 
Honourable Mr. Crerar has opposed this and given a very good reason for it 
by saying that he would not co-operate with the Honourable Saiyid Eaza Ali 
because the amendment did not concede aU that the Government wanted. 
Therefore, Sir, if we are unable to co-operate with you, we are not to blame. 
We have tried to extend the hand of co-operation to you on honourable terms. 
But if you say we should co-operate only on your own terms, I tbinV can 
do without it, and I think we have convinced the country that the Govern- 
ment are wrong and not those who have come to work the constitution to 
the best of their ability. 

The Honour.4Ble Sir ALEXANDER MUDDIMAN (Home Member) : 
Sir, I am very pleased that the Honourable gentleman opposite has been allowed 
to speak at length (although he has not dealt very closely with the amend- 
ment, if I may say so) for in the course of his speech he did bring out one or 
two matters on which I had remained in doubt. In the first place, I was 
distinctly amused at the attitude of my Honourable friend in regard’ to the 
recommendations of the majority report. He says, he will have none of them. 
Yet he jeers at Government and at my friend the Honourable Saiyid Eaza AJi 
for putting up a Resolution dealing with them. In his view the majority 
report was worthless. We knew that from his first speech ; we knew that from 
the amendment which the House has already rejected. However he did 
raise one or two matters which I am very pleased to have an opportunity of 
referring to. It is his contention, as I understand it, that dyarchy has pro- 
moted communal differences. And when he said that he brought out the 
fact, for it is a fact, that dyarchy whatever may be its merits or demerits has 
at any rate given the people some sense of realities. If you hand over power— 
and dyarchy has handed over power, and the proof of it is exactly my Honour- 
able friend’s statement— if you hand over power, you get to facts ; and his 
charge indicates we have got to facts. What has been the cause’ of these 
communal differences ? Just this that power has been granted and the 
loaves and fishes are now being divided. People are feeling that the vote 
matters that they are getting something into their own hands, and that. Sir 
is one of the greatest defences of dyarchy that is possible. Realities are what the 
Honourable Member should bear in mind and when he is reminded of them 

m- 
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by facts he will have to* take notice of them. It is not by controversy, it is 
not by speeches that these matters are brought to notice. It is by the hard 
logic of facts. So much for that portion of the Honourable Member’s speech. 

I must farther point out that it iU becomes him to try to make capital out of 
the attitude of Government towards the recommendations of the majority 
report. I was told in another place by one under whose banner the Honour- 
able Member serves that I can take a gift of them. They were returned to 
me thrown back. I explained in that House, as I explained here again, 
that these are recommendations which I at any rate consider are of 
importance, for I myself was a signatory to the report. If they are returned 
to me, they are returned in a spirit of non-co-operation. They were made 
honestly and fairly but that is not to avail them ? 

As to the attitude of Government, that has been very carefully explained 
by my Honourable friend Mr. Crerar. He did not say he opposed the amend- 
ment except on the ground that it would commit Government to an extent 
to which Government cannot commit themselves. To give efiect to the 
recommendations in terms of the amendment would mean that Government 
here and now accept all the recommendations of the majority report. That 
is not the case. There are many of them under consideration. Certain of 
them have been accepted and I have brought forward in another place Bills 
.and moved Eesolutions giving effect to them, and I understand that certain 
Eesolutions have already been moved in this House. We are taking action. 
We have dealt with the most important recommendation, the investigation 
.of provincial autonomy. We have been fortunate in securing the services of a 
Parliamentarian whose reputation has not yet been attacked in either House. 
Sir Frederick Whyte, the late President in another place, and who combines 
with his Parliamentary experience the advantage of a first-hand knowledge of 
the Indian Legislatures, has been good enough now at our request to 
undertake an examination of those points which are of primary importance 
in any serious consideration of provincial autonomy, namely, the relations 
between the Central and the Local Governments. My Honourable friend’s 
amendment, as I say, would bind us beyond what we can be bound. 
As to the second part of his amendment, I have not much to say. He 
recommends : 

“ and that he do take into careful consideration the recommendations contained in 
the minority report.” 

In so far as those recommendations are recommendations dealing with the 
present constitution we have no difficulty. As regards the other recommenda- 
tions, there is only one. The whole importance of the minority report is 
based on the fact that they recognise, as I hope this House has already recog- 
nised, that before you can have a great step forward in constitutional reform, 
you must have a Eoyal Commission or some inquiry of that nature. There- 
fore, subject to that reservation, there is no objection to th')9,t part of my 
Honourable friend’s amendment. Indeed, there is not great difference at all 
-between us* There is no rejecting co-operation. 

Ii;hink that disposes of all I have to say on the amendment. But, as it is 
unlikely that I shall have another opportunity of addressing this House, I 
^;would ask you, Sir, to permit me to go a little out of ordgr. Sir, as far as I can 
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see, I shall not speak in this, the first Council of Btate, again, I was its first 
Pr^ident and I think I may claim to have many friends in the House. First 
of all I must deal with the Chair. 'You have served with me, Sir, in many 
capacities, and you have succedeed me in several offices. Secondly, the Leader of 
the House. I knew him first as a personal friend, then as one of my masters, 
then as one who sat at my feet and now my colleague, but alas will not long 
remain so, though I hope he has been and will alvrays remain my personal 
friend. And then those who sit behind me, to whose assistance and loyalty I owe 
so much both in the Chair and in my present position — the Home Secretary who 
puts forward the views of my department so ably in this House, Mr. Thompson 
and others. I'hen in this Council very old friends some of the stalwarts of the 
old Council — Sir Maneckji Dadabiioy, Sir UniarHayat Khan, Saja Sir Ilarnam 
Singh, Mr. Sethna and Sardar Jogendra Singh who are not here to-day, Mr. 
Khaparde and last but nob least that very old and dear friend of mine, the 
Nestor of the House, Sir Dinshaw Vvacha who gives us the fruit of his long 
experience vitli the fire of youth. Long may he continue to do so! Then 
there are other friends whom I have met in this Council who attend its meet- 
ings so regularly and have done so much to give that corporate existence 
to this Council, of which I am so proud — Saiyid Ra^a Ali and Sir Arthur 
Froom who has set by his regular attendance a good example to some of his 
European colleagues and my distinguished friend from Bihar who speaks one 
word with great firmness. 

It is not in the probability of things that we shall all assemble together. 
I therefore asked you, Six, to permit me to break the rules of the House and 
I hope you and the House will pardon me. I have received from this Council 
the greatest kindness both in the Chair and as representing G overnment. The 
Council has been the means of my renewing many old friendships and making 
new ones, and I can honestly say that w^hen I leave you to-day it is with 
a feeling of friendship for every Member of this Councii. 

The Honoubable Mb. J. CESRAR: I move, Sir, that the question 
be now put. 

The Honoubable the PRESIDENT : The original question was that 
the following Resolution be adopted : 

“ This Council recommends to the Governor General in Council that he do accept the 
principle underlying the majority report of the Reforms Inquiry Committee and that he 
do give early consideration to the detailed recommendations therein contained for im- 
provements in the machinery of Government.” 

To which an amendment has been moved ; 

“ That the word ‘ and ’ after the words ‘ Reforms Inquiry Committee ’ be omitted ; 
the word * effect ’ be substituted for the word ‘ consideration and at the end of the 
Resolution the following words be added, namely : 

* and that he do take into careful consideration the recommendations contained in 
the minority report " 

The Honourable Saiyid EAZA ALI : WiU you put it, Sir, in two parts 
tLe first part and the second part separately ? * 
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The Honoubable the PEESIDENT : Tlie question* is: 

“ That in the original resolution the word • eSeot ’ be substituted for the word ' con- 
sideration b” 

The motion was negatived. 

The Honoubable the PRESIDENT: The cfaestion is: 

“ That the word ‘ and ’ after the words * Reforms Inquiry Coirmittee ’ be omitted 
and at the end of the Resolution the following words be added^ namely : 

‘ and that he do take into careful consideration the recommendations contained in 
the minority report’,” 

The motion was negatived by 28 vote.s again" t 7, 

The Honoubable the PRESIDENT : Order, order. The question 
is that the following Resolution be adopted : 

“ This Council recommends to the Governor General in Council that he do accept the 
principle underlying the majority report of the Reforms Inquir}^ Committee and that he 
give early consideration to the detailed recommendations therein contained for improve- 
ments in the machinery of Government.” 

The motion was adopted. 
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Wednesday, 16th September 1925. 

RESOLUTION EE STANDINO COmiTTEES TO DEAL WITH BILLS 
RELATING TO HINDU LAW AND MUHAMMADAN LAW. 

The Honourable Me. J. CEERAR (Home Secretary) : Sir, I 
move : 

“ That this Council recommends to' the Governor General in Council that in order to 
givecfieco to the rccomniendation in paragraph 120 of the Report of the Reforms Inquiry 
Committee the Indian Legislative Rules and the Standing Orders of this House be amended 
so as to provide as follows : 

(a) tv/G Standing Co nmittees, one to deal with Rills relating to Hindu Law and the 
other with Bills relating to Muhammadan Law shall be appointed ; 

ih) ax^pointments to these Committees shall be made by a Committee of Selection 
the Members of wdiieh shall be appointed at one of the first meetings of the 
Council to be held in each year and should hold office for one year from the 
date of nomination ; 

(o) the Committee of Selection shall consist of the President, and the Leader of th«? 

House supplemented up to a total number of 6 members on a motion moved 
the Leader of the House so as to represent the main divisions of opinion 
in this House ; 

{d) the Standing Committee for Bills relating to Hindu Law si all consist of the 
Honourable the Home Member, the Hohourable the Law' Member, if they 
are IVlembers of the Council, and 15 Hindu Members nominated by the Com- 
mittee of Selection, so as to include persons well versed in Hindu Law and 
representatives both of the orthodox and reforming sections of the Hindu 
Communitj ^ ; 

{e) the constitution of the Standing Committee for Muhammadan Law shall be similar 
to that of the Committee on Hindu Law except for the substitution of 10 
Muhammadan Members for the 15 Hindu Members ; 

(/) the Members of each Standing Committee shall hold office for one year but may 
be renominated by the Committee of Selection in successive years ; 

(p) a Bill which has been referred to the Standing or a special Select Committee in 

one House shall not be referred to the Standing Committee or a special 
Select Committee in the other House; 

{h) as soon as leave is given to introduce a Bill other than a Government Bill and 
subject to paragraph {g) as soon as a Bill other than a Government Bill 
which has been passed by the other House is laid on the table of this House, 
if the Bin is certified by the President to relate to Hindu or Muhammadan 
Law, it shall be referred to the Standing Committee concerned without 
further motion ; 

(?) the Standing Committee shall have power to examine witnesses and to circulate 
a Bill, but when it directs circulation the fact shall be reported to the 
Council ; 

(ji) the further procedure in the Council after the report of the Standing Committee 
is received shall be the same as the procedure on receipt of the report of a 
Select Committee.” 
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This, Sir, is a somewhat lengthy Eesolution and raises a question of great 
practical Importance, but nevertheless it is not one on which I need detain 
the House at any very great length. The origin of the recommendation 
which was made by the Reforms Inquiry Committee and which is now put 
in precise and detailed form before the House really goes back to a condition 
of things which has long been the cause of concern and attention to those 
interested in our legislative processes. It has frequently been complained 
by members of nearly every community in India having a special code of 
religious rites and usages or of social rites and usages that the safeguards 
provided by our constitution for premature and ill-consideied legislation 
are in some respects defective. Those safeguards, as Honouishle Members 
are aware, are principally two : first of all, the necessity, in the event of an7 
measure involving the rites and usages of communities in India being 
moved, of obtaining the sanction of the Governor General. Furthermore, in 
respect of provincial measures having the same bearing on social or religious 
rites and usages, there is a certain provision for reservation. That, however, 
it has been contended by the critics of our legislative procedure, is not enough. 
Government have been diversely criticised from tv^o points of view. They 
have been criticised by advanced opinion for an alleged hesitation and 
reluctance themselves to bring forward important measures of social reform 
affecting the usages of Indian communities. They have been criticised and 
perhaps even more stringently criticised for acquiescing in, or promoting, 
what has been represented as premature and ill-considered attempts at 
innovation in these matters. Now, Sir, it is not for 'me at this stage — nor 
am I concerned at this stage — ^to pronounce upon the rights and wrongs 
of that particular controversy, but it is a difference of opinion which is 
reflected in almost every great community of Indian society and in almost 
every phase of opinion. It is reflected even in this House. I have Hj^self 
been reproached by my Honourable and learned friend opposite with the 
fact that Government legislation in these matters no longer recalls those 
spacious days when drastic and summary legislation was brought in to abolish 
such usages as ^.ati or female infanticide. On the other hand, it was only a 
few days ago that my Honourable friend, Lala Ram Saran Das, took entirely 
the opposite point of view. Well, Sir, the real solution of these two divergent 
points of view will necessarily be a matter of time and development. It will 
be necessary I think for the zeal of the more ardent refrrmers to realise — 
as Government have themselves 'realised — ^that they like Government must 
accommodate themselves to the forces of public opinion. Legislation on 
these matters may be easy enough to put upon the Statute-book, but it will 
not become really effective unless it is supported by a reasonable preponder- 
ance of effective public opinion in the communities concerned. On the 
other hand, those who take the strictly orthodox point of view will, I think, 
in due course learn that they also will be compelled — I will not say-entirely — 
to abandon their position and to move with the times. Perhaps the solution 
will be that orthodox opinion will in. the end be best exercised, not in obvstruct- 
ing but in guiding and moderating the activities of those who desire more 
rapid reforms, and this will perhaps in the end give us as a resultant progres- 
sive but at the same time prudent legislation. 
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Now, Sir, the proposition which I have to lay before the House, as I have 
explained, does not^ purport to o£!cr any solution, or at least any complete 
solution, of that Iimdainental controversy. But it do-os afford a practical 
means of ensming that some of the eoniplaints which have been made with 
regard to our legislative methods and with regard to som^^. of the measures 
which have actually come before us — of ensuring that these measures will 
receive an expert examination by persons really qualified to examine and 
io‘ pronounce upon tiieir merits. It will ensure further that all opinion — 
I ui:l not sa<y erJightened opinion, nor will I say obscurantist opinion. — 
but ail opinion legitimately concerned in these matters will have a full, 
a fair, and an impartial hesiring. The procedure which we propose is 
borrowed from the procedure of the House of Commons. Briefly speaking, 
it involves the appoiritment by this House of a Selecting Committee on the 
motion of the Honourable the Leader of the House. That Selecting Committee 
■will be charged with the duty of nominating two Committees who will be 
concerned respectively with Muhammadan and with Hindu Law. The 
members of those Committees will hold office ordinarily for one year, but 
may be continued in their membership if it is considered desirable by the 
Selecting Committee. 

The procedure proposed will refer only to Bills brought in by private Mem- 
bers, that is to say, Government measures for reasons which I do not think 
I need enlarge upon, — will not come' within the operation of these rules. It 
does not follow that, if a Government measure is brought in which does 
impinge upon matters of religious or s 'jcial usage, such a measure will not or 
cannot be referred to a Committee of this kind. In the ordinary process 
of reference to Select Committee it might be perfectly practicable in any parti- 
cular case to arrange- that a Select Committee should be the same body 
though under a different title as the Standing Committee for which these 
proposals provide. 

I have only one word more to say and it is this. It will be observed that 
these proposals are intended to apply in the first; instance only to the Indian 
Legislature itself. It will depend a great deal upon the result of the experi- 
ment whether v/e shall proceed further and suggest that the same procedure 
should also be adopted in the Provinces. The^ principles however of the mea- 
sure are such as to promise that the experiment will attain a very consider- 
able degree of success. It is in that hope and in the hope that the' House will 
concur in my general conclusions, that I leave the matter entirely open. 
I only wish to ascertain the sense of the House in this matter, and I hope it 
will concur both in my anticipations and in my conclusions. 

The Honourablb Me. V. HAMAD AS PANTDLU (Madras : Non- 
Muhammadan) : Sir, after listeniiig to the very careful and able speech of the 
Honourable Mr. Crerar I regret I cannot accede to the principle of this Eesolu- 
tion. First of all, Sir, I am frankly and very strongly opposed to the crea- 
tion of these communal compartments in the Legislature. I do not concede for 
a moment that in matters of legislation on Hindu and Muhammadan jurispru- 
dence, these committees which are to be constituted should consist of eithe?r 
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wliolly Hindus or wholly Mussalmans. I should certainly -not forego the ser- 
vices of eminent Muhammadan lawyers in matters relating to Hindu law, nor 
do I think that our Muhammadan friends could be so exclusively communal 
in their outlook as to deny themselves the services of such Hindu jurists as 
their committee may need. Afbei all the Legislature has to act as a whole 
and ought not to set up expert bodies on communal lines. I know enough 
of such experts in various bodies on which I serve and I do not want to see 
the principle applied here. 

Secondly, Sir, if the Honourable Mr. Crerar hopes that representative 
opinion will be secured by a sort of double distillation — the House appointing 
6 gentlemen to constitute a selection committee and the 6 appointing 15 mem- 
bers of the Hindu community in their turn, who will bo representative of the 
Eundu community — ^he is very much mistaken. It depends on who the 6 
gentlemen on the Selection Committee are and which 15 members they will 
select for the Standing Committee. If he tMnks that either those 6 gentle- 
men on the Selection Committee or the 15 gentlemen they choose will command 
the confidence of the country, I should say he is nob calculating aright. Only 
the other day we passed a very important measure dealing with testamen- 
tary and intestate succession which aSeeted most largely Europeans 
and Indian Christians. That ernanaled from a committee of Hindu and 
Muhammadan lawyers and there was not a single complaint about the value 
of th e work turned out by them. Therefore I think on principle this thing 
is very vicious. I have read very carefully paragraph 120 of the Reforms 
Inquiry Committee’s Report which deals with this question and the reasons 
they adduce there are not convincing. They point out at page 98 : 

The existing constitution does already contain general protections against legis- 
lation affecting the religion or religious rites and usages of any class of British subjects 
in India. Previous sanction for the introduction of any such measure in the Central 
Legislature is required by section 67 of the Act. II it has not been previously sanctioned 
any such measure passed in a local Legislature must be reserved for the consideration of 
the Governor General under the Reservation of Bills Rules.** 

They go on to say however : 

“ The further provisions which we consider are required are provisions to secure that 
such legislation shall not be passed without thorough examination by persons well versed 
in the law of the community concerned.’* 

I cannot follow this later statement. Their recommendation about 
the comtitution of Committees is not followed. The majority report says : 

It might be found advisable for the Standing Committee and the Selection Committee 
to be Joint Standing Committees and a" Joint Selection Committee of the two Chambers.” 

I do not think that is proposed now. I think each House is to have its 
own Standing Committees and its own Select Committee. If the proposal 
was that of the Reforms Inquiry Committee, that the Standing Committees 
and the Selection Committees should be set up at least as Joint Committees 
of both Chambers, there might be some sense in the proposal ; but if the two 
Houses are to have their own Selection Committees and their own expert 
bodies, I think the result will be really disastrous. Then I may also point 
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out that the minority, which consisted of such very eminent jurists as Sir 
Sivaswamy Aiyer, MrrJinnah and Dr. Sapru, were opposed to this. At page 
193 of the report the minority oppose this proposal and say : 


“ As regards the recommendations of the majority in paragraph 120 of their report 
we have considered their recommendations. While we appreciate the importance of the 
subject we feel that under the present Constitution section 67(2) provides a sufficient safe- 
guard against any hasty or ill-advised measure affecting the religion or religious rites and 
usages of any class of British subjects in India We recognise that, having regard to the 
conditions in India, it is not easy at all times to draw a sharp line between social and reli- 
gious usages. While we understand the spirit of caution which has led the majority of 
our colleagues to recommend the appointment of Standing Committees of the Legislature 
for social legislation, we do not feel ourselves justified in committing ourselves, more par- 
ticularly because we think the subject has not been sifted in the manner in which it might 
have been. We think that the importance of the subject should be borne in mind when the 
Constitution is revised and the Legislature are made truly responsible.” 

I entirely associate myself witli these weighty observations of the 
minority report and this attempt to legislate piecemeal, to give effect to the 
recommendations of the majority report according to the resolution brought 
forward the other day which some of us very seriously opposed, is I think a 
procedure which ought not to commend itself to this House. 

Coming to the details of this Resolution, I will only deal with two of its 
clauses. Clause (g) is one to which I am particularly opposed. 

Clause (g) says : 

“ a Bill which has been referred to the Standing or a Special Select Committee in 
one House shall not be referred to the Standing Committee or a Special 
Select Committee in the other House ; ” 


I really do not see why it should be so. Supposing a Bill originates in this House 
and is referred to a Standing Committee of this House, I do not see why the 
Assembly should forego the advantage of having a Select Committee of its 
own or a Standing Committee of its own to consider a Bill which may be of 
considerable importance. It is a matter of opinion and I know that in this 
matter the Honourable Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy and myself differ very greatly. He 
has very great faith in this House, I have little or none. Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy 
may not attach any importance to a report of a Committee of the other House. 
He said so on many occasions. On the other hand I have faith in the Committees 
of the other House. But when it comes to a difference of opinion between 
a man like myself and Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy, the House may probably agree 
with him. But there is no reason to deprive each House of the benefit of the 
advice of its own Committee. So it is a provision which will not work har- 
moniously and will not be in the interests of the Legislature. Indeed I am 
unable to se'e what was at the back of the mind of the Honourable mover of 
the Resolution. I for one do not see the principle involved in the suggestion. 

Then again, Sir, in clause (h) there is one matter to which I take serious 
exception. It says ; 

As soon as leave is given to introduce a Bill other than a Government Bill an^ 
subject to paragraph {g) as soon as a Bill other than a Government Bill which 
has been passed by the other House is laid on the table of this House, if the 
Bill is certified by the President to relate to Hindu or Muhammadan Law 
‘it shall be referred to the Standing Committee concerned without further 
Ihotiop ” 
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Sir, the object of this I understand is that in matters oi Social legislation the 
matter would be sifted by the Standing Committees. Even if Government 
undertake social legislation I do mot see why they seek to exempt themselves 
from the operations of this Resolution. In fact the people object more strong- 
ly to legislation by Government in social and religious matters than to legis- 
lation by private individuals. If my Honourable friend Sir Deva Prasad 
Sarvadhikary brought forward a Bill relating to Hindu law it would necessar- 
ily go to the Standing Committee although my Honourable friend knows the 
position and knows the sentiments of the Hindus and their customs and usages ; 
yet if my Honourable friend Mr. Crerar brings in a Bill on behalf of the Govern- 
ment in this House, it need not go before this Committee. Therefore all 
the advantages that are claimed for this Committee and ail the benefits which 
are said to be secured by this representative opinion of the experts on this 
body, are cast away to the winds as soon as Government try to legislate in 
social matters. If there is any sense in this Resolution, it is the Government 
that ought to protect themselves by the opinion of experts in Hindu and 
Muhammadan law when they seek to legislate on these matters and should be 
anxious to strengthen their hands by the opinions of experts sitting in these 
Committees. Instead of doing that they exempt themselves from the operation 
of these Committees and they claim a right to proceed with social legislation 
without the necessity of reference to the Standing Committees. I think that is 
putting things in the reverse order. 

Further, Sir, I do not like this compartmental system in the Indian Legis 
lature and this kind of piecemeal legislation. I have already said that ther e 
are safeguards in the Government of India Act in matters of social and reli- 
gious legislation. If the Government do legislate, then the Legislature must 
act as a whole even in Committee stages and should not function in 
communal compartments as is proposed in the piecemeal legislation. I do not 
like the exclusive character of this so called expert opinion ; moreover the 
way in which the Committees are to be formed is also very objectionable. 
For all these reasons, Sir, I strongly oppose this Resolution. 

The Honoxtrable Satyid RAZA ALI (United Provinces East : Mu- 
hammadan).: Sir, only last night talking to a friend I came to know that the 
Committees which the Resolution before this House proposes to set up were 
l<nowi.' in certain circles, in certaiu quarters, as communal committees. ^Ve, 
Sir, afterwards had a short discussion, but I am glad to say that the objections 
taken by the school of thought which had characterised these Committees as 
communal committees have been succinctly set forth by the Honourable Mr. 
Ramadas Pantulu. Sir, let me say in passing that, without committing myself 
to every detail that is contained in the Honourable Mr. Crerar’s Resolution, 
I find myself in agreement with the broad principles that have been embodied 
therein. ISfo doubt, ciiticism has been made, and serious criticism has been 
made, as to certain details that we find in the Resolution. But quite apart from 
that criticism, let us see whether we can have something like a consensus 
of opinion or the majority of this Council can give support to the Re- 
solution as it is, leaving it to Government to modify its terms hereafter 
in the light of experience that may be gained afterwards. Sir, to me it seems 
that the words communal representation communal rights,’’ communal 
share in the services ” and “ communal committees,” are unfortunately in 
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these days to certain people v/hat a. red rag is to a bull. People unfortunately 
take pleasure in intioaucing these expressions even when there are no communal 
cjueBtions involved. If i followed my Eonoiirable friend, Mr. Eamadas 
Pantulu, correctly, he is opposed to the setting up of these Committees because 
he thinks that they will be communal committees which will not lead to the 
fostering of a spirit of nationalism in the countr}- or to the fusion of communi- 
ties. Hia point was, if I followed him correctly, \^liy have two Committeos ? 
Why not have one Committee and entrust both tasks to that Committee 
Now, I am free to admit that there is some force in that argument, but I think 
my Honourable friend is entirely wrong when he says tliat under the tetiuis 
of the Resolution one Committee will consist exclusively of Muhammadans 
and the other of Hindus. If my Honourable friend will look at the terms 
of the Resolution, he will find that it v/ill be open to the Committee that is 
to deal with Hindu law to have one or two Muhammadans. Similarly, it 
will be open to the Muhammadan Committee to have one or two Hindu members. 
In fact, it may be that some of fhose members will be officials. All the same 
it is not correct to say that they will consist exclusively of Hindus and Muham- 
madans. But making a present of that fact to my Honourable friend, I asli — ■ 
is there any great harm really if Hindus are appointed to deal with Hindu 
social rites and customs and usages and Muhammadans to deal with Muhammad- 
an rites and customs and usages ? I do not think my Honourable friend 
will find that these Committees on the whole, if they are constituted on these 
lines to which he is opposed, wdll work less satisfactorily than would be the 
case if his objections were to find acceptance at the hands of the Council. My 
Honoui'able friend is strongly opposed to the constitution of these Committees 
as foreshadoTved in the Ecsclution. The Honourable Sir Deva Prasad Sar- 
vadhikary accorded his strong support to him on that point. The short 
point, Sir, is this. It appears from the terms of the Resolution that these Com- 
mittees will be appointed in all likelihood — the point is not clear — by the Gov- 
ernment and that the elective principle will not be put into force so far as the 
constitution of these Committees is concerned. Now I am free to admit that 
the terms of the Resolution are rather vague. It may be that the personnel 
of the Standing Committees will be in the hands of the Committee of Selection 
and they will fill ail the posts by a process of selection and appointment, or it 
may be that the Government will give the right to this Council to elect a large 
proportion of the members of the Committee. As I have submitted, the 
point is rather vague, but so far as I am concerned I am for the two Houses of 
the Indian Legislature being certainly given the right to elect at least half of 
the members of the Standing Committee or Committees as the case may be. 
The Honourable Mr. Khaparde also made that point. Sir, it is very impor- 
tant that all these Committees should not be appointed either by Government 
or by the Selection Board or by any other body, but the two Houses should 
certainly be given a right to elect a large proportion of the members. In the 
third place, objection was taken by two of the Honourable Members, the 
Honourable Mr. Ramadas Pantulu and the Honourable Sir Deva Prasad Sar- 
vadhikary, as to how these two Standing Committees will set to work. The 
question was put, I believe, by the Honourable Mr. Ramadas Pantulu very 
clearly, Will each House have Standing Committee of its own or will there 
be a Joint Committee of the two Houses Now, Sir, if each House is going 
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to have its own Committee, we could no, doubt make a beginfiing, but for obvi- 
ous 1'easons‘difEculties will certainly be experienced in the working of the sjvS- 
tem. It would be much better if we were to have a Joint Standing Committee 
of the two Houses for each system of laws. And I think each House would 
be in a better position to help to improve all rude, crude, and undigested 
■matter that is sometimes put forward before this House and esj)ecially before 
the other House by some Members in the form of Bills. I for one, Sir, would 
suggest to the Grovermnent to give careful consideration to the last words 
of the majority report contained in paragraph 120. They say : 

‘‘ It might be found advisable for the Standing Committees and the Selection Committee 
to be Joint Standing Committees and a Joint Selection Committee of the two Chambers.’ 

I find that that particular portion ol the recommendation has not been given 
effect to in the Eesolution proposed. 

One objection put forward by my Honourable friend, Mr. Ramadas 
Pantulu, was that this Resolution should not find acceptance at our hands 
because the minority portion of the Muddiman Committee was opposed to it. 
He cited a certain passage from page 193. Now, Sir, on looking into the report 
of the minority it appears that the minority made some casual remarks on tiiis 
suggestion which was definitely made in a careful manner by the majority. 
The reason why the minority was opposed — if my Honourable friend will look 
at page 193 — is that according to the rninority, the majority had not suiScient 
material, had not sufficient evidence at its disposal to make any specific re- 
commendations on the subject. We are not bound by the report either of 
the majority or the minority. We are to go into the grounds on which their 
opinions are based. Now, if Honourable Members will analyse the grounds, 
they will find that that is the sole ground that has been assigned. I for one am 
not prepared to acc 3 pt this particular suggestion of the minority. After all, 
these committees are going to be an experiment and as my Honourable friend, 
Sir Deva Prasad Sarvadhikary has pointed out, we have allowed five years to 
elapse without doing anything. It is high time that we set ourselves to work 
in right earnest. If this exl)eriment works out all right, so far so good. It 
will be open to us to consider improvements on it. 

I If it works to the disadvantage ol the community 

we will certainly discontinue it. 

Another objection was taken by my Honourable friend Mr. Ramadas 
Pantulu particularly to clause {g) which says : 

“ a Bill which has been referred to the Standing or a Special Select Committee in one House 
shall not be referred to the Standing Committee or a Special Select Committee in the other 
House.” 

Hs said that was very unsatisfactory and it would work to the prejudice of 
the other House. Now my Honourable friend wiU see that this recommenda- 
tion in all likelihood is based on Rule 29 of the Legislative Rules which are in 
force to-day. That particular rule, rule 29, says that any member may move 
as an amendment that the Bill be referred to a Select Committee, and, if such 
motion is carried, the Bill shall be referred to a Select Committee provided that 
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the Bill has not already been referred to a Select Committee of the originating . 
Chamber or to a Joint Committee of both Chambers. I believe that is the 
principle that has been accepted ; that is the principle I believe on which the 
Resolution is based. Then as regards the troubles of private Members who 
are used to promoting Bills my Honourable friend has pointed out that this 
Resolution will work hardship so far as they are concerned, whereas it would 
leave intact the arena of legislative activities of Government. This point has 
already been tosweredby my Honourable friend Mr, Khaparde. Government 
legislation as a rule is undertaken with great care and after consultation with 
public opinion and certainly with Local Governments ; whereas if a private 
Member takes it into his head to bring forward any legislative proposal, 
he sometimes drafts his Bill on a postcard. Bills have actually been drafted 
on postcards and have been sent to the Legislative Department ; and if he 
gives one. month’s notice to the Legislative Department he has the right to 
bring it forward. For that reason it is by no means unreasonable that the 
activities of private Members be included in the scope of the Resolution. Sir, 
I think on the whole the Resolution seeks to introduce an improvement on the 
existing system. It may be that some of the provisions can certainly be im- 
proved and bettered. Yet I think looking to the fact that this is the last but 
one day when we are sitting, I hope my Honourable colleagues will give their 
support to this Resolution, leaving it open to Government and this Council 
to modify its scope in the light of the experience that may be gathered after 
it has been in force for some time. 

The Honovbable Me. G. A. NATESAN. I move, Sir, that the question 
be now put. 

The Honourable Mr. J. CRERAR (Home Secretary) : Sir, I do 
not propose to detain the House for more than a very few minutes ; but I wish 
to explain rather more explicitly than I did in my opening speech that if there 
bad been any considerable opposition to this Resolution it was not my pur- 
pose to have pressed it. But in view of the preponderance of opinion on be- 
half of the Resolution which has been clearly shown by the House, I think 
I can properly and in accordance with the preponderance of opinion express- 
ed, ask the House to adopt the Resolution. 

I have only one or two words to say in reply to the criticisms which have 
been made on the Resolution by my Honourable and learned friend oppo- 
site.- I ha.ve only a few words to say because the work of replying to the 
greater part of these criticisms has been taken off my shoulders by the 
speeches of my Honourable and learned friends Mr, Khaparde and Saiyid 
Raza Ali, and I gather that my Honourable friend Sir Deva Prasad 
Sarvadhibary was on the whole disposed to accept the general proposition 
without committing himself to the particular details. Indeed, Sir, a course 
we at one time contemplated was to submit to the House a Resolution 
merely endorsing in general terms the recommendations of the Majority 
Committee ; and from the course of the discussion I think I may infer that a 
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proposition of that character would have been adopted practically unani- 
mously and practically without modification. We took the other course 
of putting a more detailed scheme before the House because we deemed it 
fair that the House should have a very clear conception of what they com- 
mitted themselves to in modifying and regulating their own procedure. 
With regard to the suggestions which have been made on the matters of 
detail I am very much indebted to Honourable Members who have made 
them, and I can assure the House that in any further action which we may 
take upon the Eesolution, assuming as I venture now to assume that the 
House will adopt it, we shall pay very close attention to all these ciiti* 
cisms and all those suggestions. 

The H0210URABLE TEE PRESIDENT : The question is : — 

“ That the Resolution* on the paper be adopted/^ 

The motion was adopted. 


*See page 482 ante. 
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Wednesday, 9th September, 1925, 

RESOLUTION RE FRANCHISE FOR WOMEN. 

The Honoueable Me. J. CRERAR (Home Secretary) : I move : 

“ That this Council recommends to the Governor General in Council that he do 
proceed to make the amendments in the Electoral Rules required to give effect to recom- 
mendations Nos. 8 and 9 in the Majority Report of the Reforms Inquiry Committee.” 

I think, Sir, I shall discharge my obligations in regard to this Resolution 
if I explain as briefly and concisely as possible, firstly, what the genesis of 
these recommendations was ; secondly, what the precise effect of the recom- 
mendations is, and thirdly, what procedure it w^ould be necessary to adopt 
in the event of the House accepting this Resolution. Now, Sir, firstly as. 
regards the genesis of these recommendations, we have to go back to the 
provisions of the Government of India Act and the rules framed thereunder, 
and the opinions expressed by the Joint Select Committee both on the Bili 
itself, as it then was, and on the Rules. The first point to observe is that the 
Government of India Act itself imposes no disqualifications on the ground 
of sex in the matter of admission to the electoral rolls or in that of the right 
to stand for a seat either on the Local Legislative Councils or on either Chamber 
of the Central Legislature. As there is no statutory provision of that charac- 
ter, it is open to the Governor General in Council to make such provisions in- 
that respect as he considers fit. Now, when the rules were first under 
consideration, the Joint Select Committee expressed their opinion on the 
general question of franchise for women in the following terms r 

The question whether women should or should not he admitted to the franchise on 
the same terms as men should be left to the newly elected Legislative Council of each prov- 
ince to settle by Resolution. The Government of India should be instructed to mako 
rules so that, if a Legislative Council so voted, women might be put upon the register of 
voters in that province. The Committee have not felt able to settle this question them- 
selves, as urged by the majority of witnesses who appeared before them. It seems ta 
them ” — 


and this is important. — 

“ to go deep into the social system and susceptibilities of India, and therefore, to be a. 
question which can only, with any prudence, be settled in accordance with the wishes, 
of Indians themselves as constitutionally expressed.” 

, The matter was further dealt with^by the Joint Select Committee in their 
Report on the draft Rules, and they observed as follows. Their observation 
which I am about to quote relates to the electoral rules for the Legislative 
Councils of the provinces : 

“ The second proviso to Rule 7 for all Councils carries out the recommendation of 
the Committee in connection with the Bill relating to Women’s Franchise. Without in any 
way modifying their views on this subject, the Committee think it es^ntial that a con- 
stitutional change of this importance should be effected onty as the result of a genuine and 
considered opinion of the majority of the Council, and they have therefore provided that 
before a Resolution on the subject can be moved, the mover must give not less than one 
month’s notice of Ms intention to move.” 
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Now, Sir, that is a reference — should make this perfectly clear — to the 
electoral rules of the local legislative Councils, and thS proviso referred to 
by the Committee stands in those rules in the following terms : 

“ Provided further that if a Resolution is passed by the Council, after not less than one 
month’s notice has been given of an intention to move such a Resolution, recommending 
that the sex disquaHfication for registration should be removed either in respect of women 
generally or any class of women, the Local Government shall make regulations providing 
that women or a class of women, as the case may be, shall not be disqualified for regis- 
tration by reason only of their sex.” 

The House will observe that this proviso contemplates that if a Resolu- 
tion pf ' the character described is jiassed by a local Legislative Council, the 
Local Government are bound to give effect to it by regiJation. Now, Sir, 
from the case of the local Legislative Councils we pass on to the case of the 
Indian Legislature, and, in particular, to what we are directly concerned with 
to-day, namely, the Council of State. 

The J oint Select Committee observe as follows : 

“ Changes have been made in the rules for the Indian Legislature similar to those 
described in paragraphs 8, 9 and 1(X But with regard to women’s franchise the Committee 
have thought it desirable to safeguard their original intention that the decision 
of this question for each province should rest with the Provincial Legislature, and they 
have accordingly provided that a Resolution by either Chamber of the Indian Legislature 
in favour of enfranchising women as voters for that Chamber shall have effect in a prov^ 
ince only if the province has itself already taken this step for its own Council. 

Now there are two points which I wish to emphasise arisiugout of this^ 
The first is that these recommendations refer solely to the franchise, that is* 
to say,' to the admission of women to the electoral rolls as voters ; they do 
not relate to the admission of women to the right to stand as candidates for 
either local Legislative Councils or for the Indian Legislature. That is a 
separate issue which I shall deal with separately. The second point to which 
I wish to invite the very close attention of the House is this, that the Joint 
Select Committee expressly contemplated that the initiative in this matter 
should lie firstly in the hands of the local Legislature, and, when the question 
developed into a question of whether women should be entitled to vote for 
a constituency of the Council of State, it should be necessary that there should 
he agreement between the local Legislative Council concerned and the Council 
of State. Effect has duly been given to the recommendations of the Joint 
Select Committee on this point. I read a few moments ago the proviso relat- 
ing to women’s franchise as it appears in the electoral rules of the local 
Legislative Councils. I will now read the proviso to electoral rule No. 7 as it 
affects the constitution of this House. It is as follows r 


‘‘Provided further that, if a Resolution is passed by the Council of State after not 
less than one month’s notice has been given of an intention to move such a Resolution;, 
recommending that the sex disqualification for registration should be removed either in 
respect of women generally or any class of women, the Governor General in Council shall 
make regulations providing that women or a class of women, as the case may be, shall not 
be disqualified for registration by reason only of thoir sex, if they are not so disqualified 
registration as electors for the Legislative Council of their province.” 
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The effect of that- is that before any Resolution of this Council admitting 
women to the franchise can be effective, it must be preceded or followed by a 
Resolution in the local Legislative Council concerned ; that is to say, the Legis- 
lative Council of the province in which the constituency in point is situated. 

I hope that is clear, I will repeat once more that the recommendations of the' 
Joint Select Committee and the rules which were passed in accordance with 
those recommendations deal only with the question of the vote, not with the 
question of the right to sit, and in so far as the admission of women to the vote 
is concerned, no further amendment of the electoral rules of any province or 
either Chamber of the Central Legislature is necessary. 

I pass next to the actual recommendation made by the Reforms Inquiry 
Committee. The recommendation made in paragraph 66 of their Report is not 
at the present moment any immediate concern of this Council. It refers to the 
two constituencies of Delhi and Ajmer-Merwara which return Members to the 
Legislative A^emhly. 

We are not therefore directly concerned with that question. If at any time 
in the future these constituencies were given the privilege of returning a member 
to this Council, then the question might conceivably arise. It is not at the 
present moment a practical issue. The recommendation of the Reforms 
Inquiry Committee which does directly concern this House is contained in 
paragraph 67 of their report and the effect of that is that electoral rule 5 which 
prescribes the qualifications of persons eligible to sit as Members of this Council 
should be amended on the lines of electoral rule 7, so that in the event of this 
Council passing a Resolution affirming that women ought to be permitted to 
sit as Members of this Council and of a similar Resolution being passed in the 
Legislative Council of the province concerned, effect will then be given to it in 
the same manner as it may now be given in the matter of right to vote, That^ 
Sir, is the recommendation before the House. 

I shall now briefly state what the present situation is. As regards the 
removal of the disqualification of women to vote, Resolutions of the character 
contemplated in the proviso have been passed by the Legislative Councils 
of Madras, Bombay, the United Provinces, and, I believe, recently of Bengal. 
In the other provinces either such Resolutions have not been moved or they 
have been moved and have been rejected. The case of Burma stands on a 
somewhat different footing. In view of the position traditionally occupied 
by Burmese women in Burma, when the electoral rules for that province 
were framed no disqualification in the matter of the right of women to vote 
was set up and the Legislative Council of Burma was given the same preroga- 
tive with regard to the admission of women for membership of that Council 
which will he the prerogative of this House and the Legislative Councils if 
this Resolution is carried ; but no such Resolution, to the best of my know- 
ledge and belief, has so far been moved and passed by the Legislative Council 
of Burma. The situation then in Burma is that women are qualified to 
vote in the constituencies for the Legislative Councils, but they are not as 
yet qualified to be candidates. If then the House approves of the Resolution 
which I have moved, the consequential procedure will be as follows. The 
Governor General in Council will proceed to amend the electoral rules of this 
House in order to enable the removal of the sex disqualification on women to 
stand for election which at present subsists. Thereafter, it will be necessary. 
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after one month’s notice has been given, for a Resolution ^to* be moved in this 
Council confirming 'and taking advantage of the procedure allowed by the 
electoral rules and concurrently it will be necessary that a similar Resolution in 
the local Legislative Councils be passed. The consequential regulations having 
been made the procedure will then be complete and women, so far as this Council 
is concerned'and in so far as the provinces which have taken advantage of the 
provision of the rules are concerned, will be entitled to vote in constituencies 
of this Council and to sit as candidates for membership of this Council. I 
should remark that what I have narrated to the House applies not only to elec- 
tion but also to nomination, that is to say, women otherwise possessing the 
necessary qualifications for election to the House would also be eligible for 
nomination. And I further wish to point out that on the very important 
matter of procedure the Reforms Inquiry Committee say : — 

“ We would require that the Resolutions to be passed for the purpose should be in 
addition to the Resolutions necessary for the removal of the disqualification for being an 
elector in any of the legislative bodies concerned.’’ 

In other words, in order that the issues may be perfectly clear and precise, 
the question of the admission of women to vote and the question of their ad- 
mission to candidature for the Legislatures should be considered and debated 
as separate issues. The question then before the House is that they do endorse 
these recommendations of the Reforms Inquiry Committee and they do move 
the Governor General in Council to amend electoral rule 5 in such manner 
that, if the Council subsequently affirms its desire that the restriction on 
women standing as candidates for election to this Council be removed, and if 
the necessary concurrent Resolutions are passed by the local Legislatures 
concerned, then that restriction will be removed. That is the issue before 
the House. I do not intend to say anything on the merits. I have con- 
tented myself with explaining the situation as it stands, the situation which 
this House must take into account. The object of this Resolution is not in 
any way to deflect or guide the conclusions of Honourable Members but simply 
to ascertain the sense of the House. I move, Sir, the Resolution standing in 
my name. 

The Honourable Mr, V. RAMADAS PANTULU (Madras : Non- 
Muhammadan) ; Sir, while thanking the Honourable Mr. Crerar for the 
Resolution he has brought forward to amend the electoral rules in regard 
to women franchise, I beg with your leave to move an amendment to that 
Resolution. I shall first read the amendment and then explain my position. 
The amendment is : — 

“ That the following wprds be added at the end of the Resolution, namelv : 

^ And to remove the sex disqnaiification in the matter of registration'on the Elec- 
toral Roil of persons who are otherwise qualified to vote in the election to 
the Council of State’,” 

Sir, on the 24th March 1925 I asked this question : — 

“ Will the Government be pleased to state whether any proposal is under consider- 
ation to amend the rules relating to election to the Council of State with a view to enable 
women who otherwise possess the prescribed qualifioation to vote and stand as candidates 
at the next election to the Council of State.” 

'And the Honourable Mr. Crerar replied : 

Under Rule 7 (1) (5) of the Council of State Electoral Buies. 
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The Honourable Mr. J. CRERAE : I rise to a point of order, Sir. I 
imicli regret interrupting the Honourable Member, but I fear there is some mis- 
apprehension with regard to the amendment. I submit, Sir, that the second 
part of the Honourable Member’s amendment is outside the scope of my 
Resolution. If I understand the Honourable Member’s amendment correctly, it 
is intended to be a Resolution of the kind provided for in the second proviso 
to rule 7 of the electoral rules. My Resolution does not refer to the second 
proviso to rule 7. It is an entirely separate issue raising chiefly, as I have already 
explained, the question not of the right of women to vote but the right of women 
to be candidates for election, I submit, therefore, that the second part of the 
Honourable Member’s amendment ought to be moved as a separate Resolution 
and that it is not within the scope of the Resolution which I have placed before 
the House. 

% 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : Will the Honourable the Home 
Secretary say exactly what he means by the second part of the Honourable Mr. 
Ramadas Pantulu’s amendment ? 

The Honourable Mr. J. CRERAR : I understood. Sir, that the Honour- 
able Member moved this as the second part of his amendment. 

“ and to remove the sex disqualification in the matter of registration on the Electoral 
Toll of per ons who are otherwise qualified to vote in the election to the Council of State.” 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : That is in fact the whole of the 
amendment moved by the Honourable Mr. Ramadas Pantulu, 

The Honourable Mr. J. CRERAR : That is the material part of it. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : The whole of it. The Honour- 
able Member did not move the portion which possibly is in the Honourable 
Home Secretary’s hands. 

It seems to be very difficult for me to rule that the Honourable Member’s 
amendment which he proposes to move to the Resolution is not within the 
scope ol the Resolution. There are after all two parts, of the Resolution moved 
by the Honourable the Home Secretary. The first part of it deals with the 
fight to vote ; but, as the remainder of the Resolution brings in both aspects 
of the case — ^the right to vote and the right to stand as a candidate — I think the 
Honourable Mr. Ramadas’s amendment must be held to be within the scope 
of the Resolution. I find a little difficulty, I must confess, in understanding 
it, but perhaps the Honourable Member will explain it. He suggests the re- 
moval of the sex disqualification. The sex disqualification for voting has, 
as he is probably aware, already been removed in some cases, and it can be 
removed in others. I understand that his intention is to remove the sex 
disqualification absolutely and not leave it to the happening of certain contin- 
gencies. Perhaps the Honourable Member wiU explain that in his speech. 

The Honourable Mr. V. RAMADAS PANTULU : Sir, I shall just 
continue what I was saying. The Honourable Mr. Crerar gave the following 
reply to my question: 

“ Under rule 7 (1) (6) of the Council of State electoral rules, women are not entitled 
to iiave their names registered on the electoral roll of that body ; but if a Resolution is 
passed by this House after not less than one month’s notice has been given recommending 
the removal of the sex disqualification for registration, the Governor General in Council, 
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under the second proviso to the said sub-rule, is required to ma^ fegulations providing 
that women or a class of womeii shall not be disqualified for registration as electors for the 
Legislative Council of their province. This question is therefore one for action by this 
Council and not by the Government of India. As the Honourable Member is aware such A 
Eesolution was passed by the Legislative Assembly in February 1922, but that Resolution" 
afiects electors for that body only. As regards the disqualification from being a 
candidate I refer the Honourable Member to paragraph 67 of the Report of the Reforms 
Inquiry Committee. The recommendation contained in this paragraph is at present under 
the consideration of the Government of India.” 

Sir, in pursuance of this reply, I sent a Eesolution asking Government to 
amend the electoral rules so as to make it permissible for every woman to 
vote and stand as a candidate. The position is this. Under rule 5 of the 
electoral rules it is necessary to change the rules in order to remove sex dis- 
qualification against candidature. Under rule 7 all that is necessary is to pass 
a Eesolution in this House in order to remove sex disqualification against 
voting and after that Eesolution is passed the Governor General in Council is 
required to make regulations. Therefore, I am now moving in the form of 
an amendment the Eesolution of which I gave one month’s notice, by sending 
it on the 13th July, as the Honourable Mr. Crerar has himself brought a Eeso- 
lution which is germane to my Eesolution. 

The Legislatures of four provinces have removed the disqualification so 
far as their provinces are concerned. But the Council of State has not yet 
removed this disqualification and it cannot be so done unless a Eesolution 
for removing this disqualification is passed under the second proviso to the 
electoral rule 7, which runs as follows : 

“.Provided further that, if a Resolution is passed by the Council of State after not less 
than one month’s notice has been given of an intention to move such a Resolution, recom- 
mending that the sex disqualification for registration should be removed either in. respect 
of women generally or any class of women, the Governor General in Council shall make 
regulations providing that women or a class of women, as the case may be, shall not be 
disqualified for registration by reason only of their sex, if they are not so disqualified for 
registration as electors for the Legislative Council of their province.” 

Therefore, Sir, the position is this. With regard to the five provinces, 
namely, Bengal, Bombay, the United Provinces, Madras and Burma, there 
is no disqualification for women so far as their local Legislatures are 
concerned. If my amendment is passed, the Council of State electoral rolls 
will be so revised as to include women of all these provinces. It does not 
impose any obligation upon the other provinces to do so unless they are 
so pleased. It would be open to any other provinces besides these five 
provinces to pass Eesolutions later on to remove this sex disqualification 
in their provinces. Then the women of all these provinces by virtue of this 
Eesolution, as the Honourable IVIr, Crerar was pleased to obs^ve, will be 
entitled to be registered on the electoral roUs of the Council of State. 
Therefore, my amendment only covers one part, namely, the disqualification 
covered by rule 7. That is what I venture to do. 

I do not think many words are necessary to commend this Eesolution, 
as amended by me, for the acceptance of the House. The Honourable Mr. 
Crerar has not raised any difficulties with regard to women being enfranchised, 
and I hope this House, which consists of so many gallant men, also not see 
any difficulty in enfranchising women. The argument, Sir, which is generally 
advanced that the women of India are illiterate and aje not in a position to 
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exercise the fraiiciii!^ is not now accepted. There recently appeared in the 
editorial of an Anglo-Indian journal, which is of a great standing in this 
country, the Statesman, a passage to this effect : 

“ The women of India as a rule are illiterate but illiteracy and ignorance are not the 
same and it is not necessary to suppose that Indian women are wanting in shrewdness or 
capacity. The whole history of the land is testimony to the contrary.” 

Therefore, that view is not really held by many. The other argument 
that is advanced is that men are superior to women in wisdom or capacity. 
It is now as dead as a door nail. I do not think this House will revive this 
argument. I therefore do not see any difficulty in commending this Resolu- 
tion to this House. So far as my European colleagues are concerned, they know 
how their own women fought for political liberty in recent years in England. 
We remember very distinctly the vivid scenes described in English papers 
some time ago as to how those women “ marched in resolute processions, 
chained themselves to railings at Westminster and were forcibly fed at Hollo- 
way.” Therefore, my English brothers will certainly sympathise. To my 
Muslim brethren I will ordy say one word. This clause is an optional and 
enabling clause and it will not compel any Mussulman dady who observes 
Gosha either to attend a polling-booth or to record her vote. There are Hindu 
ladies who do not observe Gosha and who are willing to attend polling-booths 
and participate in the political life of the country, and I hope that Moslem 
brethren will not stand in their way. 

I have not come across any other argument against this liberty. Only 
I heard the other day one Member remark — I thought it was a jocular remark — 
that I was trying to create more rivals in the field of election than there are 
already there. They thinly; that their wives will be rivals in the election and 
their position will become difficult. Sir, the proceedings of our House are 
often very dull, and, if women are allowed to come in and sit as Members of 
this House, it will tend to enliven the proceedings of this House greatly. I 
think their presence in the Chamber will attract more visitors to the Visitor’s 
Gallery than this House generally does. Women are very useful now-a-days 
as members of various bodies. I am myself a member of some bodies in 
which women sit with great advantage. 

In the Madras Presidency we have in our university Women Senators 
who enlighten us with views which are worthy of consideration and which 
carry greab weight with the Senate. In the Corporation of Madras we have 
lady councillors who render very valuable help to the citizens of Madras. 
Therefore I think that on the Councils also there ought to be women who will 
render very great help in politics. In fact only yesterday I came across a 
little poem Vhich said that there is no place in which a woman is not and 
ought not to be. The j^oet said : — 

They talk about a woman’s sphere 
As though it had a limit 
There’s not a place in earth or heaven 
There is not a task to manlcind given 
There is not a blessing or a woe 
There is not a whisper “ Yes ” or “ I^o '* 

There is not a life or death or hirth 
That has a feather weight of worthy 
Without ^a woman in it. 
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If she can be everywhere, I do not see why she canned Be in this Council. 
I am told however that she is not in one particular place. A clergyman, addres- 
sing a large audience of women in America, remarked, all of a sudden in the 
course of the sermon, while the ladies were conversing, that there was one 
place where women were not to be found and that was tleaven. When the 
women looked aghast he quoted the following passage from the Bible as his 
authority: 

“ Then there was silence in Heaven for one moment, 

'There may be no silence where there are women. But silence is not a 
virtue which this House need encourage. We are accused of recording many 
silent votes for Government. Women may relieve us in this matter. 

Women are everywhere. We cannot get on without them and if we do not 
yield to them now of our own choice, we maj^ have to do so out of necessity 
later on. Women have a Tight to rule this land along with men. The old 
saying is that the hand that rocks the cradle rules the world. If any great 
Kings ruled and misruled Empires women ruled and misruled great Kings. 
As a Councillor woman had, a great past and has a great future. So let us 
have women in this House and they will be able to persuade us to do what 
is best for this country. I hope that the House will not raise any difficulties 
in the matter of enfranchising women both as voters and as persons entitled 
to sit in this House. With these words I commend my motion. 

The Honourable Bir DEVA PRASAD SARVADHIKARY (West 
Bengal: Non-Muhammadan) : The amendment being somewhat ungallantly 
out of the way, I desire to support the motion of the Honourable the Home 
Secretary, for the reasons that he has adduced, and for the further reason that 
the Minority Report has also, supported this recommendation at page 188. It 
says : 

“ We recommend that women should he enfranchised by rules in every province and 
also should have the right to stand for election,” 

That is directly no doubt on the question of provincial franchise. The Mi- 
nority Report is silent with regard to the question of the Central Legislature 
but by more than implication is in favour of the idea underlying the motion 
of the Honourable Mr. Crerar. When the proper time comes I have not the 
least doubt that the arguments and sentiments set out in the speech of my 
Honourable friend Mr. Ramadas with which not even the most ungallant of 
us will venture to disagree, will carry the day. In connection with this 
Resolution it is noteworthy that Government have not waited for the pre- 
vious approval of the Legislative Assembly or this House for giving practical 
effect to the recommendation made in the Reforms Inquiry Committee’s report. 
This is right from the point of view of the canon that I should like to have laid 
down and accepted, namely, that where the Majority and the Minority Reports 
do not disagree and where they do agree, Government should forthwith pro- 
ceed to take action. It has'already anticipated matters by moving a Bill for 
the removal of certain disabilities of members of various Legislatures, and to-day 
the moving of this Resolution also gives effect to another recommendation of 
the Reforms Inquiry Committee’s Report, 
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That recomr&eSdation, as we have seen, is supported by the Minority 
Report, and I have great pleasure in supporting this motion. 

The HoiiotrRABj.E the PRESIDENT : The question is : — 

“ That the following Eesolution be adopted ; 

‘ This Council recommends to the Governor General in Council that he do proceed 
to make the amendments in the electoral rules required to give effect to 
recommendations Nos. 8 and 9 in the Majority Keport of the Beforms Inquiry 
Committee’.” 

The motion was adopted. 
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Tuesday, 8th September, 1925. 

EESOLUTION RE INDIANIZATION OF THE STAFF AM) ESTABLISH- 
MENT OF THE HIGH COMMISSIONEK FOR INDIA. 

The Honoxjeable Mr. PHIROZE C. SETHNA (Bombay: Non- 
Mubaininadaii) : Sir, I beg to move : 

“ That this Council recommends to the Governor General in Council that steps fee 
taken to Indianize the stafi and establishment of the High Commissioner for India in the 
United Kingdom.” 

One of the most important changes effected by the Government of India 
Act was the creation of the office of High Commissioner in the United 
Kingdom for India, a position analogous to similar appointments made in 
the United Kingdom by the different self-governing Colom^es and Dominions. 
When the reforms were on the anvil, a Committee on Home Administration 
of Affairs was appointed, which is better known as the Crewe Committee. 
That Committee had to inquire into the organization of the India Office and 
the relations between the Secretary of State and the Government of India. 
The Committee recommended that the time had arrived for the appointment 
of a High Commissioner for India in the United Kingdom who should be paid 
out of the Indian revenues and whose work should be that of an agent to the 
Government of Indda. The exmt words m which the Committee made the 
recommendation are as follows : 

“We are satisfied that the time has come for a demarcation between the agency work 
of the India Office and its political and administrative functions, and that the step would 
commend itself to all classes of opinion in India as marking the stage towards full Dominion 
, status.” 

In accordance with this recommendation, the Government of India 
embodied a provision in the Act for the appointment of, a High Commissioner 
for India in England. This appointment could only be made by His Majesty 
by an Order in Council. On the 13th of August 1920, such an Order was 
issued by His Majesty in Council authorising the Governor General of India 
in Council, with the approval of the Secretary of State for India in Council, 
to appoint a High Commissioner to work as an agent and to perform all the 
duties pertaining to agency business in England. 

This Order empowered the High Commissioner to appoint all officers, 
clerks and servants in his office. The Order, however, was not unrestricted. 
There were two limitations. The first was that these appointments should 
be in consonance with any general or special orders passed by tKe Governor 
General in Council, and secondly, it was laid down that any person who was. 
transferred from the establishment of the Secretary of State for India to 
the High Commissioner’s office would have a right of appeal to the Secretary 
of State against any orders by the High Commissioner in regard to his re^ 
moval, his suspension, his pay, allowances, promotions, etc. Further, it was 
laid down that a person so appointed was, for the purposes of section 67 A 
of the Act, to be regarded as a person appointed by the Secretary of State< 
In other words, the salaries and pensions, of these men were non-votable, 
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I have thus ‘RrKily explained the statutory provisions relating to the 
High Commissioner’s office and establishment. On the 14th of February 
1924, I asked Government in regard to the cost of the High Commissioner’s 
office and establishment. The Government replied that the cost in 1921-22 
including all contingencies was £175,855. They further informed me that 
the revised estimate of the cost for 1922-23 was £166,400. I am sorry I have 
not with me the cost of the High Commissioner’s office and establishment 
for later years, but if the Honourable Mr. Chadwick in the course of his 
reply is in a position to give those figures I am sure the House will appreciate 
it. On the same day, I put another question in regard to the number of 
staff in the High Commissioner’s office. The Government replied that as at 
30th September 1923, there were 248 persons in the permanent staff and 
319 persons on the temporary staff, making a total of 567 people. The tem- 
porary staff consisted of messengers, labourers, packers, etc. I am obliged 
to my Honourable friend Mr. Chadwick for the information he has given me 
that in the High Commissioner’s office to-day, they have exclusive of ware- 
house men, messengers, packers, etc., a total of 365 persons. This would 
leave out the lower staff, and I take it that this number of 365 corresponds 
with the number of 248 in the permanent staff as given to me at the begin- 
ning of last year. 

Now, Sir, out of these 365, 245 were transferred from the office of the 
Secretary of State for India to the High Confimssioner’s office, and since the 
establishment of the High Commissioner’s office, as many as 120 new appoint- 
ments were made. This gives a percentage of a little over 6. The total number 
of Indians out of these 365 is only 23. So that out of every 100 on the staff 
of the High Commissioner, about 7 are Indians and the remaining 93 are non- 
Indians. Of these 23, five were amongst the 245 transferred from the Sec- 
retary of State’s office, so that out of the 120 new appointments only 18 Indians 
were appointed. Twenty-three out of 365 represents, as I have said, a percent- 
age of a little over 6. But I would like to point out to the House that whilst the * 
percentage of the number of persons employed is a little over 6, the percentage 
of salaries paid to these persons is very much lower than 6 per cent, for the good 
reason that the great majority of these men are filling minor, and I may add, 
very minor positions. 

My object in bringing forward this Resolution is to ask the Government to 
Indianize the High Commissioner’s office as much as and as quickly as possi- 
ble. The principle of the increasing association of Indians in the different 
branches of the administration is now fuUy recognised and firmly, established. 

It is in the forefront of the pohcy enimciated in the pronouncement of the 20th 
of August, 1917, and embodied in the Preamble of the Government of India 
Act of 1919. The High Commissioner is merely the Agent for the Governor 
General in England. Personally, I should very much prefer that his duties, 
were not what they are but that they were confined to his representing India 
at big social functions. I have advanced this view on one or two previous 
occasions in this House and I repeat it again to-day. The agency business 
for the Government of India, which is carried on by the High Commissioner 
in London, should preferably and* advisedly be carried on, in this country. 

I am not alone in this, view. It is the expressed wish of both Indians an4 
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EuropeaDs and they have conveyed this to GovemmenlT%y a Resolution in 
the Assembly. Government have not carried out the wishes of the Assembly 
in this respect to any large extent so far^ but I hope they will do so by degrees. 
In the meantimej.I quite realise that Government will — am referring. Sir, 
to the Resolution in which they asked for rupee tenders and tenders in India, — 
but I say until that is done, the High Commissioner’s office will certainly require 
a large st^fi in England itself. The High Commissioner’s office is essentially 
an Indian Department, the cost is borne by India, and yet a large part of its 
expenses are outside the vote of the Assembly, which I am sure the House 
will regard as a very anomalous position indeed. Except for the very highest 
appointments on the sta:ff, the whole establishment of the High Commissioner’s 
office corresponds to any v/ork that is done in any of the Departments in the 
Government Secretariat in India or in the provinces, and there is no reason 
why the personnel should therefore be so enormously non-Indian as it is. In 
fact, from the figures I have given to you, I regard it as scandalous, and I am 
sure the House will agree with me that out of a total of 365 there should be 
only 23 Indians. 

I recognize that the agency work of the Secretary of State’s Department 
wdiich was done previously by about 245 men was v/ork of a kind to which 
these men were accustomed, and consequently they could not be thrown over 
and I have no grievance against these 245 men, including the 5 Indians, having , 
been taken over by the ffigh Commissioner in his establishment. But I 
do not regard as at all satisfactory the fact that, out of 120 new appointments 
so few as 18 should have been given to Indians, and this I regard as one more 
illustration of sacrificing the interests of the Indian to that of the Britisher. 
In view of the fact that the Department is Indian, that the cost is borne by 
the Indian Exchequer, and as many as 240 non-Indians were taken over from 
the Secretary of State’s* office, justice demanded that of the new 120 appoint- 
ments, if not all, the major portion should have been given to Indians. Sir, 
the figures I have quoted reveal the position of affairs and I think the House 
will agree that this position requires to be ended. There is ho reason why 
the High Commissioner’s office should not be manned by Indians. Whether 
the Government will agree with me or not in the suggestion that all future 
appointments should be made only of Indians, I am sure the Government 
will concede that the present percentage is very low indeed and constitutes a 
very serious injustice. 

Take the case of the offices of the other High Commissioners. The other 
High Commissioners have certainly not as large establishments, but I can 
inform the House as a result of personal inquiries that the offices o£ the other 
High Commissioners have imported from their respective self-governing 
Colonies or Dominions the majority of their men in the higher positions. It is 
only men in lower employ, menials and others, who are engaged locally and 
there is no reason why we should not do the same in our High Commissioner’s 
office.' 

There are five senior appointments in connection with the High Commis- 
sioner’s office. There is that of, the Secretary, the Assistant Secretary, the 
Chief Accounting Officer, the Director General of Stores and the Deputy 
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Director General ^ifjStores. Of these five, only one oflfice, namely, that of 
Secretary, was at one time, I believe, for a period of three years, held by an 
Indian, an Indian of great promise — mean Mr. J. W. Bhore, — who discharged 
his duties remarkably well and to the satisfaction of all concerned. I regard it 
as a very fortunate circumstance that India should have had till now three 
eminent men filling the post of High Commissioner for India. The first of 
them was the late lamented Sir William Meyer. Sir William Meyer was a very 
distinguished member of the Civil Service. He fought tfie battles of India as 
best he could. I will plead guilty to having in this House once very strongly 
attacked him for neglecting the interests oi the tax-payer in this country and 
for having given away orders to British manufacturers at much higher rates 
when he was able to get the same orders placed on the Continent at consider- 
ably lower figures. 

The Honourable Mr. D. T. CHADWICK ; May I ask what that has to 
do with the Indianization of the staff ? 

The Honourable Mr. PHIROZE C. SETHNA : Sir, I am referring to 
the fact that Sir William Meyer rendered great services to India. I am ex- 
plaining my position that I did say certain things and I know I was pulled up 
by the Member for Commerce, the Honourable Sir Charles Innes, but I have 
this consolation that Sir William Meyer sent me word that the Resolution 
moved in this House strengthened his hands in fighting against vested interests 
in the City and he would welcome similar proposals in this House or in the o.ther 
place. That, Sir, is the reason of my mentioning the name of the late Sir 
William Meyer and with great deference to him for all that he did for India. 
The next incumbent of the ofiice was Sir Dadiba Dalai, who was most pains- 
taking and rendered equally eflacient services to India, and it is a matter of 
great regret to this country that he deemed it necessary to re ign his appoint- 
ment, for reasons with which we are not yet acquainted but which I hope will 
some day be made public. To-day we are represented by another Indian gentle- 
man, who is an official, but, although Sir Atul Chatter] ee is an official, it is a 
matter of gratification to find that he is discharging his duties in a manner 
which is proving equally satisfactory. 

If suitable Indians can be found to fill the most responsible positions in 
' this country, there is no reason why equally suitable Indians should not be 
found to fill the higher positions that I have enumerated, and I have said that 
so far only one Indian has filled the office of Secretary for some little time, 
and I would certainly suggest that more Indians be put in these higher 
positions. Whilst I am on the subject of these higher positions in the office and 
establishment of the High Commissioner, I should like to refer to what I 
understand is a difference that has arisen in regard to the interpretation of 
the rules. This House is aware that some years ago, when there were dif- 
ferences between employers and employed and it was not easy to settle those 
differences, the Home Government appointed a committee to suggest 
ways and means whereby such differences could be settled. That 
Committee was called the Whitley Committee, because it was presided 
over by Mr. Whitley, the present Speaker of the House of Commons. The 
itecommendation of that Committee was that every large establishment of 
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Oovemment should have a departmental committee ahd that differences maj 
be settled by such departmental committees, and, if unsuccessful, that they 
may then be referred to a national committ'tee. Such departmental committees 
and the national committee bear the Chairman’s name, the first is known as 
the Wlntley Departmental Committee and the other as the Whitley National 
Committee. I understand that the members who were transferred feom the 
Secretary of State’s to the High Commissioner’s office now claim that they 
alone had the right to these higher appointments which I have enumerated, 
with perhaps the exception of the Cliief Accounting Officer and the Secretary. 
I further understand that this question was referred to the ?»Tiitley Depart- 
mental Committee on which there are representatives both of officers and of 
the men, and because they could not come to an understanding, it was referred 
to the Vvhitley National Committee. The "Whitley National Committee very 
rightly replied that the High Commissioner’s office cannot be regarded as a 
Department under the Home Government, and that as it; was purely a De- 
partment under the Government of India, this question could consequently 
not be decided by them. All I should like to know from the I-IoncirabL'' 
Mr. Chadwick is if any concession has been made to the men in the manner they 
desire, or if the High Commissioner wiil continue to have the right to appoint 
anybody he pleases, Indian or non-Indian, to fiii the offices that I have enu- 
merated. 


Sir, besides the senior appointments, the cer^/ice is divided into five 
different grades. The first is called Administrative, the second and tliird Higher 
and Lower Executive, and the fourth and fifth Higher and Lower Clerical. 
As I have informed the House, out of the 23 Indians, the great majority 
fill the minor posts in these grades, and it is time now that Government 
should lay down a rule that from now onwards any future vacancy will 
be filled, as far as possible, by suitable Indians, whether they are employed 
permanently in London or whether they are transferred from this place to 
London for a period of three years. I personally would prefer the latter course 
in regard to the higher appointments. It will give the men here a chance of 
kfiowing the work there and it would also give a chance in London to people 
having anything to do with India to know our requirements first hand from 
men who have worked in this country. I think I have been able to show that 
in the appointments that are made in the High Commissioner’s office, Indian 
interests have been ignored, sadly ignored, and I hope, therefore, that in future 
Indians "will be appointed in far larger numbers, not only in the minor but also 
in the more important positions. I conclude with the hope that the Govern- 
ment will regard my Resolution as reasonable, fair and equitable. 

The Honourable Mr. D. T. CHADWICK (Commerce Secretary) : 
Sir, I intervene in this debate at this earlj?' stage as I think it might assist the 
House and clarify some of the issues. I was glad to hear from my Honourable 
friend Mr. Setlnaa — ^in fact, I expected it from him — ^that in moving his Reso- 
lution he had no idea whatever of throwing over the men who had come over 
from the India Office when the High Commissioner’s office was started. He 
is not proposing, I gather from him, that this Resolution should be carried 
into effect at tho expense of the men who have already served India in this 
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oflB.ce or its predecessor for a number of years, it may be for a longer or shorter 
period. Many of these just joined and served India in the India Office, 
when they thought that they were engaged entirely by the Secretary of State 
for India on similar terms as others employed at home, namely, in the English 
Civil Service. It is not unnatural, when you take over a large body gf men 
from one office to another, that they should make inquiries regarding what 
their future is likely to be. I will return to that later, but I am 
certain that the House will be pleased to see that the Mover had 
no idea of dispossessing or turning these men into the street. If he had any 
such idea, I am perfectly certain that this Council would not endorse it. 

Now, Sir, we have been charged with sacrificing Indian interests. This 
is the proposition which the Honourable Member definitely put forward. 
He said that the Government of India should lay down rules that aU future 
appointments in the High Commissioner’s office should be filled by Indians. 
That was the proposition he put before the Council. That is how he described 
the meaning of his wording Indianization I was somewhat puzzled, at 
first, I must say, in endeavouring to understand what he meant by that word. 
Now I know and this House knows what he meant by that expression. He has 
definitely stated to the House that every new appointment in the High Com- 
missioner’s Office should be given to an Indian, I expect, excluding messengers 
and chaprasis. He laid a great deal of stress upon the percentage figures. 
He said that 120 new posts had been created and altogether there Were only 
23 Indians out of a total stafi of 300 odd. That, he said, was a scandalously 
low proportion. I have ascertained from some of the other High Commissioners 
their figures. First of all, I must point out about these 120 new appointments, 
that they were new appointments only in the sense that they for the first time 
came on the High Commissioners establishment. They were really to a large 
extent the transfers as a result of extra work taken over by the High 
Commissioner in connection with accounts, income-tax and in connection with 
the conversion of the East Indian and Great Indian Peninsula Bailways into 
State Bailways and the closing down of the offices of those companies. It 
cannot be suggested that the whole of the stafi which was employed in those 
offices and which was accustomed to railway work should be at once dismissed 
and their places filled by Indians. It was necessary for continuity of work 
to take over men who had been at the work, and that is how the increase in 
appointments came about. They are due to the taking over of this additional 
work. 

The Honourable Mr. PHIBOZE C. SETHNA : Are they not perma* 
nently appointed t 

The Honourable Mr. D. T. CHADWICK : No, Sir. They were taken 
over on exactly the same terms as those on which they were engaged when the 
transfer took place, but the majority of them are temporary. In the High 
Commissioner’s office a large number of men are on temporary scales. Many 
of course are also on permanent scales. 

The next point the Honourable Member made was that the existing 
proportion of Indians was scandalously low. He said he knew it from personal 
Inquiries he made in the High Commissioner’s office. Before I come to that^ 
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let me first of all give the figures. Mr. Chatterjee gives his staff, a few weeks 
ago, excluding messengers, as 368, of which 30 are Indians, that is to my, 

8 or 9 per cent. I also asked the High Commissioner to address the other 
High Commissioners and to inquire how their offices were staffed. I am autho- 
rised by the High Commissioners of the other offices — I naturally asked for 
such permission — to make public these facts* Those offices, the Council will 
understand, have been in existence for the best part of 20 years. Australia, 
there are 18 Australians out of a total of 196 — 10 per cent. South Africa, 14 
are born in South Africa out of a total of 128 — 11 per cent. Several others 
have temporarily visited South Africa. New Zealand, 16 born in New Zealand 
out of a total staff of 119 — 13 per cent. 10 others have visited New Zealand at 
some time or other. Ireland, which is only one day’s journey and not 6,000 
miles away, the senior men are from Ireland but the whole of the clerical staff v 
are from London. Therefore, the analogy collapses completely. The basis, 
the foundation stone upon which he has erected his edifice has been pulled 
out * 

The Honourable Mr. PHIEOZE C. SETHNA : Do not be so sure. 

The Honourable Me. D. T. CHADWICK : Now, Sir, I come to the total 
cost. If the Honourable Member wants the budget figures I will get them for 
him. But that is not the point at issue. The point at issue is only one of 
staff and the rates at which they are paid. I have not added the chaprasii 
and staff of that kind. The number that I have given is 368. That is a 
large figure. 210 of that 368 are on grades of pay of which the maximum 
does not exceed £250 a year, that is, Es. 277 a month. Another 128 are 
on grades of pay whose maximum is Es. 444 a month. That comes to 338 
out of 368. Now, Sir, those are mostly lower grade or what we would call 
routine clerks. I have given you an idea of the maximum to which they can 
rise. They rise to that maximum after 15 years or in some cases 20 years’ 
service. It may be a matter of remark why there should be such a large num- 
ber in the clerical grade. As a matter of fact, there is an enormous amount of 
routine work to be done in the High Commissioner’s office. His office work 
consists mostly of agency work, accounts, leave, pay, pension, income-tax^ 
and stores. A vast amount of the work that is discharged in that office is not 
the higher administrative work or the higher executive work which we have in 
offices in India, but work which has to be done by routine clerks. Take the 
clerical grades. They start on the equivalent of Es. 66 a month. We are not 
going to get men to go from India to London to do that kind of work on anything 
like that figure. In fact, the truth of the matter is that with education so much 
more widely diffused in ^England than it is in India, the pay of m«n of equal 
educational qualifications is on the whole lower in England than in India. I 
do not say that invariably but it happens so in many or in most of the grades^ 
And that is definitely so, naturally so and inevitably so when certain technical 
qualifications are also required as is the case with many of the posts attached 
to the Stores Branch. Take for a minute the shorthand typists. I do not 
think that my Honourable friend will say that the shorthand typists you can get 
in London are inferior, incompetent or careless. They are extremely good. 
The pay that a shorthand typist can rise to in the High Commissioner’s office 
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is squivalerit to 152 a moiAli, Iix my ov^ni Departiiieiit here, i'c tne 
me?cQ BAO'artr-oO-t, the :-:tcno 3 ropliarr-i atait on Es. 175 a iiionth. is it Gioia 
bnsiiieseiiks to eiijage roen local'ij or to .seiid tiiem over from here where they 
can get a starting pay higher than the mazimuiii pay in the Sigh Coniniissjoner's 
Oiiice 1 From the point of view of business, from the point of view oi the 
interests of India, which is the more preferable course ? My Honourable 
friend says that every sitigle appointment that falls vacant ill future should be 
given to an Indian bo that every post in that office is held by Indians, My 
Honourable friend is the head in India of one of the finest insurance companies 
in the world and all honour and respect to him for it, for he well deserves the 
position. The headquarters of that office is not in India. Would it be busi- 
ness economy and would it be in the- best interests and increase the popula- 
* rity of his office in Bombay if he imported Canadians for every single appoint- 
ment from typist upward in his Bombay office ? It is not practical politics. 
I have not endeavoured to work out the cost of his proposals. 

I now come to the 30 odd posts which carry more than Es. 655 a month. 
Only 6 of those reach Rs. 1,100 a month. Many of them are naturally senior 
controlling posts held by those who came’ over from the India Office who have 
already 10, 16 and 20 years’ service to their credit. The period of service in 
England in the Home Civil Service is, I think, not certainly 25 years, but is I 
think 35 or 30, My Honourable friend says that those men are not to be dis- 
possessed. He inquired whether a guarantee had been given to those men who 
had come over from the India Offi.ce that every senior post as it fell vacant 
would be given to them. None. Sir William Meyer in the discussion with 
the staS in the Whitley Committee made it perfectly clear that he reserved 
to himself the discretion and the right to bring in any man from outside 
whenever he found it suitable or desirable. He did thar definitely and he 
has left it on record. There are only 30 appointments on and above Es, 666 a 
month out of 368, and naturally most of the vacancies must be in the lower 
grades. You cannot help it, but the point I wish to make is that there is an 
Indian to be found in every grade and not only in the loY/est grades. As 
vacancies occur in the higher grades they are brought in as and when they 
come. Therefore, I say that my Honourable friend has no justification for 
the remarks he has made that the state of things is scandalous. We leave 
the question of appointments to the High Co mm issioner. He has no justification 
for saying that our High Commissioners have neglected the interests of India 
or denied opportunities to Indians. 

Now, Sir, I Y/ould like to show the practical eSect and the bearing of it if 
Ihig Resolution were accepted. I have shown that Sir^Yilliam Meyer used to 
leave openings specially for Indians in his time, and that has been the policy 
of successive High Commissioners. Of these appointments, there are six posts 
the salaries of which would rise above Rs. 1,111 a month. Three of the in- 
cumbents of these posts just reach that figure. Of the 3 above it, two posts 
have been perpetually filled by men with Indian experience. I do not soy 
that these posts were ffiied neces.sf?-^:]y by Indians, but I say they were filled by 
men with Radian experience. U : i-.jj at one time all three posts were by 
men with Indian experience. They were J-Ir. Shore, Hr. Syau, and myeeit 
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Indfan Trade Commissioners, all men senior in service who were lent and have 
since returned to India. Well, Sir, if you have got an efeblishment number- 
ing 368, in which only 3 posts carry a sala’ry of over Es. 1,111 a month, and two 
of those posts are permanently filled by men from India, and at one time all 
three of them were so filled by men with Indian experience, I do not think 
that it can be urged that the permanent staff that has been taken over has 
been unduly favoured for the higher posts. Now, Sir, many Indians when 
joining the office do not remain very long, although they are given an 
extra £50 a year. Sir Atul Chatter jee during the last 12 months has 
recruited 12 Indians, of whom three have since resigned. Yet continuity of 
service in the office is necessary. Employment in the office cannot be used 
merely as a means of allowing Indians temporarily resident in England 
to supplement their resources. I will give the principle which Sir Atul 
Chatterjee follows. It is a principle, which, I think, this House will endorse. 
We wish to get in Indians in that office and have the office closely linked with 
India, but I cannot agree that it is to the interests of India either financially or 
for their reputation in London to endeavour to convert the High Commissioner’s 
office into an Indian colony in London, to make a strictly closed enclave 
in the metropolis of the Empire. Sir Atul Chatterjee’s principle is this 
“Indian candidates considered to be qualified and suitable are ajjpointed, 
w^henever possible, to vacancies on the establishment” and he endeavours 
to get Indians whenever he can. That I think, Sir, is the right principle. 
And I go further. My Honourable friend has rightly and very truly said that 
every High Commissioner has had the interests of India at heart. I was glad to 
hear the reference that was made to Sir William Meyer, because he was once 
my own personal chief, and I hold no man in higher regard or in greater respect. 
The Honourable Mover says that the successive High Commissioners for India 
have had the interests of India at heart, Sir William Meyer, Sir Merw anji Dadiba 
Dalai and Sir Atul Chatterjee, and we expect that the future High Commit- 
sioners w’ho will hold office will be animated by a similar spirit. 

Sir, this matter of recruitment to their office is entirely in their own 
hands. We do not want to make any definite rules for an office which is 6,000 
miles away. And, Sir, I suggest to this House that, having cleared away, 
I trust, some of the misapprehensions that may have existed in the minds 
of some Honourable Members, they will be content to leave the High Com- 
missioner to work upon a principle which he has already followed and which 
he wiU be able to follow and carry out more fully as time goes on. 


The Honourable Sir MANECKJI DADABHOY (Central Provinces * 
Greneral) : Sir, when I first read this Eesoliition, I confess I was iif a predi" 
cament, and could not understand the exact aim of my Honourable friend 
Mr. Sethna. I was in the same difficulty which the Honourable the Commerce 
Secretary has pointed out. But my Honourable friend Mr. Sethna in the course 
of his speech made it very clear that all he intended was, to use his own words, 
as much and as quickly as possible to Indianize the High Commissioner’s 
Department Those words relieved me a good deal. My Honourable friend 
Mr. Chadwick has also fully traced the history of the High Commissioner’s 
establishment and has given us valuable information regarding the total 
niiffiber of employees, the character and nature of their service, how many 
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of them fall under the category of the higher staff and how many fall into the 
ranks of clerks and" others. Sir, the idea of Indianization is dear to every 
Indian, and I am sure there is not a single Indian either in this House or in 
the other House who would have anything to say against his own countrymen 
being advantageously and more extensively employed in the service of the 
State. I have as such entire symapthy with my Honourable friend Mr. Sethna. 
But I also see various difficulties in our way, one or two aspects of which have 
not been referred to by the Honourable Mr. Chadwick. The Honourable the 
Commerce Secretary has rightly pointed out that so far as the menial estab- 
lishment is concerned, it would not be in the interests of India financially 
to send a large number of Indians to work in the Department of the High 
Commissioner in England when men of equal qualifications or probably of 
superior qualifications and ability can be found on a much lower salary 

The Honourable Mr. K. C. ROY (Bengal : Nominated Non-Official) : 
I do not think Mr. Chadwick said that. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : The Honourable Member will 
have his opportunity to explain it. 

The Honourable Sir MANECKJI DADABHOY : Much as I would 
like to see the Indianization of the High Commissioner’s office, I do feel that, 
if I supported the Resolution as it stands, I would be involving India in a 
financial burden which no Member of this House will be justified in doing. 
Probably my Honourable friend Mr. Sethna was not fully conversant with the 
total constitution of the 365 men who are employed in the office of the High 
Commissioner. It has been rightly pointed out that out of these 365 persons, 
a number of them had to be taken over from the Secretary of State’s service 
■ when certain departments were transferred and brought wdthin the cogni- 
sance of the High Commissioner. I am therefore perfectly clear in my mind 
that, so far as the lower establishments are concerned, we could not profit- 
ably interfere in the matter. If we sent out Indians from this country, we will 
have to pay their passages, we will have to give them furlough and even casual 
leave to come back to their country again after certain periods of service. 
They cannot be expected to stay indefinitely there. I fully realise, therefore, 
what will be the cost to the country of these men whose travelling allowances, 
. furlough and other allowances will have to be paid. My friend, the Honourable 
Mr. Chadwick has told this Council that there are 30 people employed on the 
staff, but he has not told this Council that these 30 people get extra allowances 
and a bigger rate of pay than the men locally employed. 

The Honourable Mr. D. T. CHADWICK : What allowances ? 

The Honourable Sir MANECKJI DADABHOY: You give an in- 
creased pay to Indians who are employed there, I understand they receive 
some kind of additional overseas allowance. 

The Honourable Mr. PHIROZE C. SETHNA: Only £60 overseas 
allowance. All Indians get that. 

The Honourable Mb. D. T. CHADWICK : They do get a little extra 
aEowances somewhere about the neighbourhood of £50. 
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The Honoukable *Sih MANECKJI DADABHOY^: -So thia will also 
commit the country to a sort of extra expenditure. There is another aspect 
of the case, so far as the higher appointments are concerned ; itmitstbe clearly 
understood that the High Commissioner’s Department has to deal with many 
technical matters in which special knowledge and training are absolutely neces- 
sary. You are not going to send people from this country to go through their 
apprenticeship in the High Commissioner’s Department before they are qualified 
to manage those departments and do the work. There is technical knowledge 
required, and as such it is not possible that the men drafted from this country 
will be in a position to turn out the same quality of work and be as useful as the 
men you could get from that country. Therefore, both on the grounds of 
efficiency and economy, the Resolution as it is drafted does not commend itself to 
me. All the same, my friend Mr. Chadwick has rightly pointed out that the 
three High Commissioners so far have done their very best in the matter and have 
preferentially employed Indians in these departments as far as practicable. 
That is perfectly commendable. But there is no guarantee that in future 
this policy will be consistently followed. Fortunately the two last High Com- 
missioners have been Indiana. There is no rule definitely stating that only 
Indians are to be appointed to that exalted office. It is quite conceivable 
that the successor to the present gentleman might be a European. It is quite 
possible that, though the Government of India now feel and are anxious that 
higher posts should, as far as possible, be filled up by Indians, this policy might 
be overlooked some time or other and it is therefore advisable that some sort 
of expression of opinion of this Council should remain on record with regard 
to the Indianization of the High Commissioner’s establishment so far as the 
higher appointments are concerned, provided they are compatible with economy 
and efficiency. It is for this reason I think if I move a small amendment to 
the proposition of my Honourable friend, Mr. Sethna, I trust it will be accept- 
able both to the Honourable Mover and to Government whose policy 
Mr. Chadwick has so fully and carefully described. My amendment will be 
consistent with the policy of the Government as enunciated by Mr. Chadwick 
to-day I therefore move. Sir, the following amendment : — 

‘‘ That after the word ‘ taken ’ in the first line the following words be inserted : 

‘ as far as compatible with economy and efficiency ’ ; 

®,nd in the second line, for the word ‘ staff ’ the words ‘ higher staff ’ be substituted.” 

The Resolution will thus read : — 

This Council recommends to the Governor General in Council that steps be taken, 
as far as is compatible with economy and efficiency, to Indianize the higher staff and eatab- 
liflhxaent of the High Commissioner for India in the United Kingdom.” ^ 

I trust my iimendment will commend itself to the Council. 

The Honotjeable Mr. K. C. ROY (Bengal : Nominated Non-Official) ’ 
Sir, I am sorry I cannot give a silent vote on this . motion. I was one of the 
witnesses before the Crewe Commission and I think, Sir, that, representing the 
Moderate Deputation, I was the first man to propose the creation of the office 
of High Commissioner. And in this connection I 'should like to tell the House 
that the Honouxable Mr. Chadwick who sits there on the Treasury Bench was 
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the forerunner of the. High Commissioner as he was the Trade Commissioner 
before him in Old Bond Street. Mr. Chadwick and I had conversations about 
the High Commissionership long before it took shape and I always found in 
him a warm supporter of the idea. When the question of the High Commis- 
gionership was before the Crewe Committee, we were put to a searching cross- 
examination by Sir James Brunyate ; the details were discussed, the question 
of establishment was discussed, and we had to concede, in London — , Mr. 
Samarth and I,— that the Indianization of the High Commissionership would be 
one’of slow growth. The High Commissionership, as this House is aware, was 
established in October 1920. In the beginning the opportunities were very few 
and the Indian candidates were also very few. In recent years, however, I 
know from personal experience that Sir Dadiba Dalai did his best to attract 
Indian recruits. So did Sir Atul Chatterjee. As Mr. Chadwick has told the 
House, from October last year Sir Atul Chatterjee took no less than 12 Indians 
in his office, of whom I believe 9 are working and 3 have left. Perhaps the 
House would like to know the scale of wages there. For a beginner the wage is 
£2 105 . a week with £50 at the end of the year as a prospective bonus. This 
is not a tempting salary for Indians who live in London. 

Then, Sir, reference has been made by my friend Mr. Sethnato the prac- 
tice of other ’Dominion offices. In my short experience I have seen many 
Dominion offices, and I know one or two very distinguished High Comini 
sioners, and the figures which Mr. Chadwick gave I knew already unofficially, 
and at least I know that in one High Commissioner’s office there is not a single 
national of his own serving in that office. The Dominion High Commissioners 
make it a strong point of filling all responsible offices that are charged with 
direction and control by their own nationals and with experts possessing local 
knowledge. And the same should be our efiort. But at the present moment 
our High Commissioner’s office compares very favourably with other Dominion 
offices. We have an Indian High Commissioner, an Indian Secretary for the 
Students Department ; the Secretary to the High Commissioner is a distin- 
guished public servant in India, but I cannot, I am sorry, say the same 
thing of the Chief Accountant as well as the head of the Stores Department. 

I therefore, Sir, support the Honourable Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy’s amend- 
imnt. 

The Honourable Mr. PHIROZE C. SETHNA : Sir, I am not inclined 
to favour Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy’s amendment. He proposes the addition 
of the words as far as is compatible with economy and efficiency.” As 
regards economy, the Honourable Mr. Chadwick has explained that an Indian 
employee of the High Commissioner’s office is entitled to the same salary and 
emoluments as the English clerks. The only difierence is £50 overseas allow- 
ance* Assunfiug for argument’s sake that all the 120 employed by the High 
Commissioner after the opening of his office were Indians, it would cost 60 
times 120, or £6,000, which I do not consider as very large. The second 
reason is on account of efficiency. I hold, Sir, that the work in the High 
Commissioner’s office, with the exception of tHe five higher appointments 
that I have enumerated, is not of a kind which requires any special training. 
1 go further and say that many Indians will be found in the diflerent parts 
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of Government service in this country who will be able to discharge the work 
required of them, if transferred to England, as well and better. Then, Sir, 
with regard to my Honourable friend, Mr. Eamadas’s proposal I am perfectly 
willing to accept hia amendment. I hope however I shall have the right of . 
.reply. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : Certainly. 

The Honourable Mr. D. T. CHADWICK : Sir, I gather there is a 
difference of opinion about my Honourable friend, Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy’s 
amendment. My Honourable friend Mr. Sethna says that there is no technical 
w’-ork, no special work in the High Commissioner's office except in the first 
five highest appointments. I do not know what he will call the Inspectors 
of Stores, what he will say of a Surveyor of Shipments, the Examiner of Medical 
Stores, or the Inspector of Motor Transport. Special technical qualifications 
are required in many of those appointments. Where you require ^technical 
qualifications it is well to remember that facilities for education in England 
are so much superior emd that many men are available and consequently 
not only is there a larger field of selection but salaries are lower. My Honour- 
able friend says that if the whole 120 men had been appointed from India it. 
would only cost another £6,0O0. I must point out that those 120 were not 
men in the senior grades. There are only 30 of the whole 368 in the senior 
grades and a majority of the 120 were lower paid posts of which I have already 
spoken. 

I am afraid I did not give Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy a complete answer to 
the point that he raised. It is perfectly true that Indians who are domiciled 
in England are paid £50 more because they are Indians. If Indians were sent 
from the Services in India — it has not been done to any extent, there is only 
the case of Mr. Bhore who was on a fixed salary as I was as Trade Commis- 
sioner — if men were sent out from the Indian Services, then the principle of extra 
allowances to which my Honourable friend Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy referred 
would apply and would be considerably higher than £50 a year. That £50 
is a diffetentiation in favour of Indians against their English brethren both 
of whom are resident in London. The allowance will be higher for sending 
men from India, I am perfectly prepared and I ought to make it perfectly 
clear, that we wish to get an Indian complexion in this office, that the presence 
of Indians is desired. That is the policy of Government and I agree with 
much of what my Honourable friends Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy and Mr. K, 0.. 
Roy said. But we must not do damage to or hurt those men who are already 
there. With that reservation I am prepared to accept the amendment of my 
Honourable friend Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : The original question was : 

“ That this Council recommends to the Governor General in Council that steps be 
taken to Indianize the staff and establishment of the High Commissioner for India in the 
United Kingdom.’* 

-Since which an amendment has been moved: 

That after the word ‘ taken ’ the words * as far as is compatible with ecbnomy 
and efficiency ’ be inserted, and for the word ‘ stafi ’ the words ‘ higher staff ’ be subsli- 
tutedJ’ 

L4DPI 
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The question I to put is that that amendment be made. 

file motion was adopted by 26 votes against 8. 

The Honourable Mr. PHIROZE C. SETHNA : Sir, the acceptance of 
the amendment of my Honourable friend Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy and Govern- 
ment supporting it is a clear indication that the principle underlying my Be- 
soliition is worthy of consideration. I opposed Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy’s 
amendment for the reasons I gave. As the Eesolution is amended, it will give 
an opportunity to Government always to take shelter under the words as 
far as is compatible with economy and efficiency However, I am sure that 
after the discussion which has taken place to-day, the Indianization of the 
High Commissioner’s office will proceed at a faster rate than it has don© till 
now. 

The Honourable Mr. Chadwick is perfectly right when he said that I had 
no intention whatever of turning into the streets the 245 men whom the High 
Commissioner had taken over from the Secretary of State’s office! But what 
I do complain of is that these men should still be under the authority of the 
Secretary of State and the High Commissioner should not have the right to 
remove them, to suspend them or to decide in regard to their pay, promotion, 
etc, I am glad of the assurance Mr. Chadwdck gave towards the end of his 
speech, that the one point wvhich these 245 men urged, namely, that they 
should take precedence over others in the matter of the higher appointments, 
has not been agreed to. This is satisfactory. 

The Honourable Mr. Chadwick has told us that the 120 men are not per- 
manently appointed. I wish he had tcid us how many were permanent and 
how many w'ere temporary. He has to-day given the total strength to be 
368 and of them 30 are Indians. I think I mentioned in my opening speech 
that I was obliged to my Honourable friend Mr. Chadwick for the information 
he eonvajed to roe about two or three months back that the full strength 
was S65 and that the total number of Indians was 23. It w^ouid appear, 
therefore, that within the last few weeks, the total number has increased b}" 3, 
but what is very gratifying to me is that the number of Indians within this 
short space of time has increased from 23 to 30. Perhaps this is the indirect 
result of the notice of motion which I gave to this House. 

Wo shall now come to the figures in the other offices, which my Honourable 
friend gave. He said that after knowing those figures the foundation ’upon 
which i built my edifice would certainly collapse. I shouted at the time, 
Do not be so sure ”, and I will give my reasons for that interruption. Mr. 
Chadwick has told iis that in the ofiices of the High Commissioners of 
Australia, South Africa and New Zealand, there are respectively 196, 128 and 119 
men. Mr. Chadwick has not told us Tvhetlier these numbers include messengers, 
packers and others in menial employ. The same w^ere included in the reply 
given to me by Government more than a year ago and including these people, 
the total number on that date was 567. I should like to knov/ from my Honour- 
able friend whether these men are included or not in the numbers of the staff 
employed by the other High Commissioners. I assume they are not. Even 
assuming, for argument’s sake, that he is correct, I would refer him to the point 
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made by other Honourable Members. He told us that ^there are only 18 
Australians, 14 South Africans and 16 New Zealanders and the rest Britishers. 
But the point of great importance to this House would be to know whether or 
not these 18, 14 and 16 persons hold the highest positions in the oSices of "the 
different High Commissioners or not. That is our contention. The higher 
appointments, I contend, and I say so after information I have secured myself,, 
or the majority of the higher appointments are filled by men of the countries 
represented by those respective High Commissioners. Will my Honourable 
friend say that there are 18 Indians holding the higher posts in the High Com- 
missioner’s office I 

I am extremely grateful to the Honourable Mr. Karandikar for very valu- 
able information which I had lost sight of in the preparation of my speech- 
He referred to the answer given by the Honourable Mr. Corbett to the Right 
Honourable Srinivasa Sastri. He said that it was given in September, 1924. 
Perhaps there was a mistake in the year, because the Eight Honourable 
Srinivasa Sastri was not a Member of this House this time last year. 

The Honourable Mr. E. P. KaEANDIKAR : It is so printed. 

The Honourable Mr. G. A. NATESAN : He was here last year. 

The Honourable Mr. PHIEOZE C. SETHNA : I stand corrected. 
Now, Sir, Mr. Corbett distinctly gave the House to understand that there was 
one Indian official (Mr. Bhore), wdio got a salary of more than £5G0, omy 
4 Indians out of 76 on a salary of between £250 and £500 and 9 on salaries 
between £100 and £250. That is a point I very particularly want to refer to, 
namely, that the majority of the 23 Indians, or 80, as Mr. Chadwick told us the 
present number is, are filling very minor positions, and that the percentage of 
the pay — ^I want to lay stress on this fact — drawn by these 30 Indians cannot be 
even 3 per cent, of the total pay — ^indeed, much less. Therefore, if my Honour- 
able friend Mr. Chadwick quotes the instance of the other High Cominissionere 
I trust the Government of India will follow the example of the other High 
Commissioners and see that the higher appointments are filled by Indians 
and not by others in the office of the High Commissioner for India and that 
is a point upon which I lay great stress. 

I have disposed of the point with regard to the higher cost in employing 
Indians because I have already referred to this before, now. It cannot be a 
prohibitive cost. 

My Honourable friend Mr. Chadwick was good enough to refer to my 
eonnection with a large insurance office. I am proud of that connectio n 
for the good reason that it is an office which does the larsjest business of ary 
British office throughout the world year after year. My friend further went 
on to ask if I am appointing Canadians in India and why not. My answer is 
what the Honourable Sir William Currie referred to. Here we have a say in the 
matter of the appointments in the High Cqmmissiouer’B office. In my own 
office perhaps I am not a free agent and I cannot do as I please, and yet, it will 
interest my Honourable friend Mr, Chadwick to know that whilst I could 
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employ Indians inr those posts, out of deference to the wishes of my employers I 
do employ as many as a dozen men who have connections with Canada and 
Great Britain. As the Honourable Sir William Currie very rightly pointed out 
this is the tax-payer’s money which you are pajing to the stafE of the High 
Commissioner, and you have got to respect the wishes of the tax-payer. 

Mr, Chadwick referred to the minor appointments and did not want poor 
Indians to go to London for those minor appointments. Mr. Corbett has 
replied to this point, and I am again grateful to the Honourable Mr. Karandikar 
for drawing my attention to it. Mr. Corbett says that there are Indians 
available in England itself, who are content with the pay paid to Europeans. 
This is so. I am sure Mr. Chadwick knows from his own experience that there is 
a large colony of Indians there who will be very glad to get the equivalent of 
Bs. 150 a month. There again, I say that the Government have not made 
out any case for not appointing Indians to these appointments. In the case 
of such Indians there will be no question of passage money referred to by my 
Honourable friend, Mr. Chadwick. 

Now, Sir, I think I have answered all the points of my Honourable friend, 
Mr. Chadwick. 

It is some consolation to me to know from a remark that fell from him that 
the Government would like an Indian complexion and an Indian atmosphere in 
the High Commissioner’s office. They have not had it so .far to any appreciable 
extent, but I hope as a result of the discussion to-day, no matter however 
much it has been whittled down by the amendment made by the Honourable 
Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy, that it will have a desirable efiect on the Government 
of India and consequently on the High Commissioner in London. 

The Honourable Mr. D. T. CHADWICK : I do not think the House 
expects me to speak again. But there are one or two points arising from my 
Honourable friend’s last speech on which I desire to say a few words. In the 
first place, I am very sorry to disappoint him again. It is true that in the letter 
I sent him last April when he asked me how many Indians were in the High 
Commissioner’s office I replied 23 or 24 from the information I then had. I 
worked it out from the latest establishment list I had. The 30 I gave is as a 
result of my writing to the High Commissioner and asking him to let me know 
what the latest figure was. Those 7 were not recruited hurriedly as a result of 
my letter. They had been recruited before. I do not think that the figures 
I gave for the other High Commissioners’ offices included messengers, packers, 
etc., because in my letter to the High Commissioner I asked him for particulara 
of stafi excluding those, but I will not be dogmatic on the point. It does not 
affect my 'point that the staffs of these offices were not wholly Australian, 
iSouth African, etc. 

My next point is that the House will be interested to see that my Honour- 
able friend in his last speech has changed his ground very considerably from his 
first speech. In fact, he accepted the tenor of Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy’s 
argument, namely, that he was referring to the higher appointments and not to 
complete Indianization. The House will remember that in his first speech he 
d^tely said that every appointment in future should be given to an Indian 
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— every new appointment. I think I have made the position of Government 
clear. Its policy is that embodied in my Honourable ''friend, Sir Maneckji 
Dadabhoy’s amendment, that is the policy which commends itself to Sir Atul 
Chatter] ee, and which I have not the slightest doubt will be followed by 
successive High Commissioners. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : The question is : 

“ That the folio-wing Resolution, as amended, be adopted : — 

This Council recommends to the Governor General in Council that steps be taken, 
as far as is compatible with economy and efficiency, to Indianize the higher 
staff and establishment of the High Commissioner for India in the United 
Kingdom.’* 

The motion was adopted. 
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, Thursday, 10th 8ei)temler, 1925. 

EESOLUTION RE PROTECTION OP THE RIGHTS OF INDIANS IN 

SOUTH AFRICA. 

TEe Honourable Dr. Sir DEVA PRASAD SARVADHIKARY 
(West Bengal : Non-Muhammadan) : Sir, I beg to move the following ai 
a Bubstantive proposal : 

“ TMs Council recommends to the Governor General in Council that in connection 
with the recent anti-Indian legislation and with the Bill now impending before the South 
African Parliament immediate steps should be taken to secure and safeguard the rights 
of Indians in South Africa.” 

Sir, I owe it to your indulgence and to the courtesy of the Honourable 
Member in charge of the Department, and to the Honourable Mr. Natesan 
that I am permitted to substitute these words as a substantive proposal in 
place of the words of which I had given notice originally. In speaking to this 
or any Resolution on this subject, one is weighted down with the sense of 
serious responsibility and of not a little embarrassment, although speaking 
in the calm and helpful atmosphere of assured Government support and 
sympathy. One feels, Sir, that not a word must be said on these occasions 
which may be prejudicial to the interests of those whom we want to help, 
and whose interests we want to safeguard as far as lies in our power. We 
feel, Sir, that whatever the irritation and sense of annoyance may be, we have 
to exercise restraint and self-control. I think it will be conceded that 
appeals in this direction have not been disregarded in this House or in the 
other House in the near past. Everyone who had occasion to speak has 
spoken with this sense of responsibility. The responsibility is not ours 
so much as that of the Government of India, and not only should we avoid 
giving cause of offence elsewhere, but we owe it to the Government of 
India, which we know is doing all that is possible to do in this direction, 
that their hands should be in no way weakened. All who know anything 
of the situation must accord the gratitude we owe to all the Viceroys from 
Lord Hardinge downwards, Lord Chelmsford, Lord Reading, every one has 
done all that lay in their power to advance the cause of our countrymen 
in South Africa and to protect them, as far as possible, with due consideration 
for prestige. And, Sir, when the history of this movement comes to be 
written, no small place must be assigned — and I say this with gratitude — to 
the Honourable Sir Narasimha Sarma, who will soon be leaving us, who to 
our certain knowledge has done all that could possibly be done. It is a matter 
of gratitude and assurance. Sir, that the Honourable Mian Sir Fazl-i-Husain 
has taken up the burden — this thankless and immense burden — in a proper-- 
spirit thatT am sure will be helpful. 

Sir, I do not want to take the House into the various phases of this 
anti-Indian legislation in the Union Government which has been always 
a sore subject with us. The Honourable Mr. Natesan will enter into the 
details of that legislation and of the situation as affected by it. We want to 
strengthen the hands of the Government of India in a way that will induce 
the- Colonial QfS.ee and the Cabinet to afford us— which speaking with the 
outside knowledge we have not got yet— that assistance and support to 
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which we are entitled. The Imperial obligations in the-inatterj which are 
large, must be adequately discharged. 

Sir, the immediate measure that has called attention to this question is the 
Bill recently introduced to make provision for the reservation of residential 
and trading areas in urban areas for certain persons having racial characteristics 
in common. They were so precipitate in moving that Bill that, according 
to newspaper reports, which are not always accurate, the mover of the Bill 
had not yet the text of the Bill before him. And it was with some difficulty 
that copies of this Bill could be procured in this country for detailed examina- 
tion. That Bill, among other things, aims at reducing the Indian population 
in South Africa to an irreducible minimum. And what is that Indian popu- 
lation, Sir ? Near upon If lakhs, of whom more than 60 per cent have been 
born in South Africa. Whether they should be regarded as South Africans 
first and Indians afterwards, and whether their interests should not be safe- 
guarded by the Colonial Office more than by our Government and the Secre- 
tary of State for India is a question which might be raised, but leaving that 
constitutional question aside, we have the fact that these If lakhs of people did 
not go there of their own accord ’voluntarily, but their ancestors went there 
to start as indentured labourers, who manured the soil with the dust of their 
bones. They finished their work and settled down, and it is their families 
now who are to be interfered with by the proposed Bill. Whether they can 
be repatriated in the way proposed, or whether the pressure that is proposed 
to be brought to bear upon them is just, though it may be lawful, are questions 
that will probably not affect the issue. So far as the South African people 
are concerned, they are determined, by any means open to them, to have that 
number reduced to a minimum. Those who have had opportunities of conferring 
with representatives of South African opinion are fully persuaded that there 
is very little left for negotiations to achieve. We who speak with outside 
knowledge are therefore in a more or less despondent frame of mind, and so are, 
we believe, the Indians in South Africa themselves. But, Sir, Government, 
which have closer information, are not yet of that frame of mind, and it is be- 
lieved that the time for negotiations and Tepresentations has not yet passed^ 
That being so, although both Houses here adopted some time ago a Bill to take 
needful action by way of reciprocity, it would be premature, it would be un- 
desirable and unfortunate to raise yet the question of reciprocity or retalia- 
tion as we may call it. What can he done in that direction later on is another 
matter. But the door for negotiations and representations being still open, 
we ought to do all we can to assist the Government and strengthen their hands 
and endeavour through representations and negotiations to bring about a 
better state of things, which it is believed will be possible to bring- about in 
the not unlikely event of a change in the Government of South Africa. 

Sir, the question there cannot he one of numbers. As I have said, the 
number of Indians is only Ifdakhs in that vast country. There are sis 
millions of coloured people who do not seem to trouble the South African 
Government or the South African people. Therefore it cannot he a question 
of numbers, The House will remember that, in view of the troubles that 
arose in 1911, Government decided no longer to encourage or allow emigration 
to South Africa, and the understanding arrived at, generally known as the 
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Gandhi-Smuts Pact, provided for no more than 18 people for all the districts 
and provinces of South Africa from India a year. That cannot be a menace 
to the South African people. In the same way, Sir, it cannot be the political 
difficulty that the South African people are exercised about, because even if 
every one of the Indians had all the franchise and municipal privileges that 
we would like to see them have, that would not make an appreciable impres- 
sion on the situation. And, Sir, if the facts of which we have heard are 
to be credited, I am not sure that those opportunities would be used by the 
Indian population in any manner prejudicial to the interests that the South 
Africans naturally value. In a place called, I believe, Stangner, where the 
Indians have a preponderating majority in the municipal vote, not long ago, 
in spite of all the troubles and difficulties that they have been experiencing, 
they returned an Englishman as their representative* It would appear there- 
fore that they are not animated by any adverse ideas with regard to the 
political or municipal situation. I am informed on very credible authority 
that in a border province, where there are no more than a hundred Indian 
people, the Mayor publicly declared that he had never known a more law- 
abiding, genteel and gentle set of people than the Indians. I do not know 
whether that testimony would be forthcoming if the number was appreciably 
larger than a hundred. Sir, { heard from Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, who was here 
the other day, that at a banquet given in her honour, there were 900 covers 
laid and as many as 400 white people joined the remaining 500 people. There- 
fore it Cannot be political or social, so far as those particular grades of society 
are- concerned Jrom which that 900 "came. I am told. Sir, that there is no 
colour bar at the Bar, nor is there any moaning at the Bar with the help of 
the cheap drink they pass out. 

Is it then an economic question ? One hears that it is not the labourer 
so much as the tradesman that the South African objects to. One hears 
the other story also, that it is not the trader so much as the labourer that he 
is really anxious about. If the latter were the case, one would have expected 
that minimum wages legislation would have been undertaken, which would 
have made it impossible for the Indian labourer to indulge in wage-cutting* 
I am sure the Indians, even under those conditions of handicap, would be 
able to hold their own. 

What is it then that is really troubling the South Africans ? I am not 
sure that we have always the right version of things. There are always two 
sides to a question. We have seen with regard to Kenya that some of 
those who were urging upon us to take steps that bordered on the extreme 
were in the end prepared to accept seats on the Legislative Council and 
the Executive Council. About this I asked a question a few days ago in 
this Council, the Department however said they had not the information 
yet. 

Therefore, Sir, it is of the first importance to begin with to get the right 
facts, the real condition of things from the point of view of the majority of onr 
countrymen in order that in any course of action on which we may embark 
we may not, in attempting to help them, really hurt them. From that point 
of view, I thought a revision of the wording of my original proposal was neces- 
sary and I therefore place it before the House in its amended form. If that ia 
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aec,epted, togetker with tke amendments that will be prop'osed presentlj, as 
^^omplete and concrete a proposal as is possible for tkis House to present to 
tke Government will have been made ; and on tkat tke Government of India 
tkrougk the Secretary of State, and indirectly through the Colonial Office, can 
bring pressure to bear upon the Cabinet and may yet be able to achieve 
some results, about which many of us are becoming despondent. 

In those circumstances, we thought that we should bring up tke master 
before this House before it disperses. The other House has also taken an equally 
strong view upon the matter, and we who come in contact with public opinion 
outside know with what intense feelings, in spite of the seeming smallness of the 
problem many thousands of miles away from here, this matter is regarded. 

We are taking this step on the eve of a discussion on grave constitutional 
questions. It has often been said with reference to our demands that we who 
demand rights for our countrymen abroad have yet to think about ourselves. 
Tkat is a situation from which there is no getting away *, but that is a situation 
about which we are trying to achieve improvements which sooner or later will 
come. That however ought not to be allowed to cloud the issue ; where such 
rights have come to all citizens. Those w^ho went away from their country many 
years ago upon representations that for a time were adhered to but that were 
gradually departed from as ji'me went on, are our own fiesh and blood, our own 
kith and kin. We cannot sit down with folded arms when all these troubles 
and difficulties are threatening their fortunes in the country of their adoption. 

I shall not say any more. I confidently hope, Sirjl^hat Government, 
which are taking the same view as us right through the trouble, will be further 
strengthened by what this House is going to say and that they will be able to 
achieve results by negotiations and representations, the door for which we are 
assured to be informed is not closed yet. 

The Honourable Mr. G. A. NATESAH (Madras : Kominated Non-offi- 
cial) : Sir, I do not think it is necessary that the time of this House should be 
taken up by a detailed account of the story of the sufierings of our countrymen 
in South Africa. In March 1924 I had the honour of drawing the attention 
of Government and this Council to the legislation which was then impending 
in the South African Union called the Class Areas Bill, and I am very glad 
to say that the unanimous desire of this House that the Government of India 
should take effective steps to prevent that legislation from being given effect 
to was accepted by the Government of India, and I am sure they have made 
emphatic protest in that direction gi\dng expression to what was the opinion 
of the public with regard to the question. That Bill fortunately was dropped, 
not because the South African Union Government was willing to change its 
policy in the matter, but because the Government which introduced the BiU 
had a defeat which it certainly deserved, if for nothing else, for introducing that 
measi^re, and it went out of office. We are now faced with a Bill of a simi- 
lar character but with provisions more drastic in their effect. My Honour- 
able friend Sir Deva Prasad Sarvadhikary, who moved the Resolution, desired 
that I should state some facts in regard to the provisions of the Bill which is 
now impending and which we are now requesting the Government of India 
to examine very closely and try their very best to prevent from becoming 
law in the South African Union. 
lJdbi 
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Sir, tliere is a great deal of literature luckily made available to us not 
' only tlirougb the courtesy of tbe Department wbicb is in cbarge of this 
Resolution, but we have also the advantage of having certain communi* 
cations vliich have come to us from not only the Union Government of 
South Africa but also from the expression of public opinion as prevailing in 
South Africa through certain representative associations which have cabled 
to us about some of these matters. I find, Sir, that the immediate effect 
of this new Anti-Asiatic Exclusion Bill, so far as the Indians there are con- 
cerned, will be that it provides for allocating residential and trading areas 
within which only Indians may buy and lease property. In rural districts 
Indians are confeed to 30 miles from the coast line wherein the areas- 
ma.y be defined » The result will be that thousands of Indian business firms 
must cease on the expiry of the present leases. It is compulsory segrega- 
tion and deliberate deprivation of Indians’ property. The ultimate aim is 
apparently repatriation with confisca^tion. The right of domz fide Indians 
to enter the Union is seriously jeopardised. Many provisions in the Bill will 
enable Indians being declared prohibited immigrants. The domicile rights 
will be practically forfeited. Mere absence of three years causes forfeiture. 
The wives and children of domiciled Indians cannot enter the Union after 
five years from August 1925. Thousands of ex-indentured Indians are now for 
thirty years there and, their descendants may be declared prohibited immi- 
grants and cannot claim domicile. A South African bom Indian domiciled 
in one province must return to the province of his birth and there also into 
segregated areas. Indians born here could also be declared prohibited immi- 
grants unsuitable to the reuuirements of the Union. Such prohibited Indians 
will lose all property and vested rights in the Union and be driven away. 

This is, I think, a very fair and temperate criticism of the provisions of 
this Bill, and the criticism is made by Mr. Ahmed Bayat, President of the Natal 
Indian Congress, who has sent a cable in these terms to a number of publio 
bodies, politicians and legislators in India, and also, I understand, to the Gov- 
ernment of India. A short but telling comment upon the provisions of this- 
Bill has been made by filr. Gandhi and he remarks as follows : 

It reduces the position of the resident Indian population to such an extent that 
without the Union Government having to pay any compensation whatsoever there will 
be no Indian settlers in South Africa within a few years’ time if the provisions of the 
Bill are applied with enough stringency. There will be powers given to the administration 
to freeze out every Indian, no matter what stake he may have in the land of his adoption 
and even of his birth, for the Bill makes no distinction between Indians born in South 
Africa and domiciled. 

“ The safeguards provided by the Bill are all illusory and can be rendered perfectly 
nugatory. The Bill is an indication of the determination of the Union Government ta 
starve the Indians out of South Africa.” 

I do not think it is necessary for me to give this House any further details 
about this measure. The contention of our countrymen there, and I am very 
glad to state, the contention also of the Government of India which has taken 
up the case" of the people there, is that this is a direct violation of the Smuts- 
Gandhi Agreement. Honourable Members of this House are aware that as a 
result of the compromise entered into by General Smuts, who was Prime Minister 
then and Mr. Gandhi, on behalf of Indians, it was understood that though Mr. 
Gandhi^ on behalf of th€ Indians, gave up the right of theoretical equality with 
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'tile people there and though also Mr. Gandhi on behalf ^of. the Indians agreed 
to give up the right of unrestricted immigration, it was understood, it was 
put on record, it was also subseq^uently ratified by General Smuts and his Sec- 
retary, that the rights of people already there, that is existing and vested rights, 
should not be interfered with and no fresh legislation which was in any way 
•calculated to take away the rights of people there ought to be undertaken. 

I very much regret to say that not only has the recent anti-Indian legisla- 
tion to which reference has been made by my luonouraole friend. Sir 
Deva Prasad Sarvadhikary, been adopted in Natah but this '^he v orst 
■of all, which has been recently introduced, is a direct violation of the 
Smuts-Gandhi agreement and is a challenge to the 160,000 oi our peopie vho 
are domiciled in South Africa. Referring to the Smuts-Gandhi Agreement 
Mr. Gandhi said : 

“ The essence of the arrangement was that an assurance should be given that exists 
ing laws especially affecting Indians will be administered justly and with, due regara to 
vested interests.” 

On behalf of the South African Union Government Mr. Gorges, the Minister 
of the Interior, gave the following assurance : 

“ With regard to the administration of existing laws the Minister desires me to say 
that it always has been, and will continue to be, the desire of the Governumnt to see that 
they are administered in a just manner and with due regard to vested nirhcs. 

It V 7 as again stated that in accordance with that promise no further anti- 
Asiatic legislation would be passed by the Union Government. The under- 
standing clearly was that the legal position of Indians would be gradually 
improved and that the then existing anti- Asiatic legislation would in time to 
come be repealed. You will recollect that the Government of India sent Sir 
Benjamin Robertson on the Asiatic Inquiry Commission, and Sir Benjamin 
Robertson expressed his views very clearly and definitely. He publicly 
stated in that document : 

“ Compulsory segregation in the eyes of many of its supporters is merely -a means to 
’■an end. The ultimate aim is to force the Indians, and more especially the better mass 
•of Indians, to leave the country.” 

It is important in this connection to remember another observation 
made by Sir Benjamin Robertson : 

“ An undertaking to administer existing laws in a just manner is meaningless ii tho 
rights which Indians are entitled to exercise under those laws can be restricted at will by 
iresh legislation.” 

Sir, the Bill which is now before the South African Union Parliament is a 
'direct violation of this agreement, and it makes the promise given by 
the South African Union Government not to interfere by new legislation with 
the existing and vested rights there meaningless. It is against this attempt 
that we request the Government of India to take efiective steps to safeguard 
the interests of our people there. My HonourabJ® friend, Sir Deva Prasad 
Sarvadhikary, very rightly pointed out thart this House should not ask 
the Government of India to do anything which in the least is likely to 
jeopardise the interests of Indians in South Africa. It must be remembered 
that the 160,000 Indians there are domiciled Indians ; most of them, or 
at least their parents, went out there at the request of the Government 
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of l^atal. They were induced or rather encouraged by the Indian Govern- 
ment here to go there ; and therefore there is a great responsibility on 
our pari and on the part of the Government of India to see that whatever 
steps may now be taken, or may have to be taken hereafter, due regard is paid 
to the protection of the rights and vested interests of Indians domiciled in 
South Africa. I am therefore anxious that nobody here or elsewhere should 
do anything or advocate any measure^ which is likely to defeat the very object 
we have in view. I find from a cable received from representative Indians 
in South Africa that a mass meeting of Natal Indians strongly protested against 
the Asiatic Bill ; what is more important, the cable says : — 

“ The Indian case will be presented to the Union Cabinet at the end of September. 
If unsuccessful a deputation will leave for India and England to pray for support ; otherwise 
it will mean extermination.” 

This clearly means, Sir, that responsible Indians in South Africa propose at 
any rate for the present to adopt the only step that is open to them, the per- 
fectly legitimate and constitutional step of presenting their case to the Union 
Government, and if that attempt fails then naturally they turn to the Govern- 
ment of their mother country, that is, the Government of India here. What- 
ever steps we may take, therefore, and whatever methods we request the 
Government to adopt, we must follow the policy which has been communi- 
cated in the telegram which I have already read. 

We must remember one other matter. There are some here who, I find, 
speak without a correct knowledge and appreciation of the facts of the case. 
They say, Let us agree to repatriation I venture to submit to the Govern- 
ment of India — and I submit that I am reflecting the opinion of those who have 
paid some attention to this question — that they should not agree to this proposal 
at all. I wonder if people w^ho talk like this realise what the situation exactly 
means. As has been said more than once, there are Indian'^ born in South xifrica 
to whom India is nothing more than a mere geographical o.^pression ; they have 
been born and bred up there and have lived all then lives there — lives which 
though they might not have come up to the highest European standards are cer- 
tainly to some extent of a higher standard than they would have lived in India. 
They are pursuing peaceful avocations ; they are traders and they are compe- 
titors with the white traders there. It seems to me it will be suicidal to the 
best interests of these people if we were light-heartedly to talk of their repatria- 
tion to India-. Then there is the talk of retaliation. That is a matter which has 
to he very carefully gone into, and no responsible Indian politician could talk 
of retaliation dow without making a very careful examination of all the facts 
of the case. I do not say that we should not think of retaliation at all ; but any 
wise man, "wise administrator, would like to have all possible weapons 
with him and he will not talk at once of using this or that unless his judg- 
ment tells him that at a certain stage he should use a certain weapon 
keeping other weapons in hand at the same time. The very fact that the 
Central Legislature, with the authority of the Government of India, have 
passed a Reciprocity Bill shows that if the time should come for the Govern- 
ment of India to adopt that attitude they are willing to do so. I therefore 
think that under the present cixcumstev.ces the best policy is the one that has 
b^ea suggested by the Indians in the Union, namely, that they would first 
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appeal to the Union Government, and if that appeal failed ^hey would come 
Over here. I do not wish to say anything fui'ther on this matter, except that 
we ought to be very careful in dealing with this matter and not express any 
hasty opinion on it. 

I also think that it is absolutely necessary that the Government of India 
should give all possible facilities to the Indian deputation which might shortly 
come over here. The Government would be able to ascertain accurately from 
the people who come here what exactly is the situation ; but at the same time 
I venture to think that the Government of India should not be content to as- 
certain only the opinions of this Indian deputation ; I think they should also 
take steps to see if it is not possible for them to depute some people from here 
on behalf of the Government of India, ofi&cial or non-ofiS.cial, to see whether 
they can not persuade the Union Government to have our case at least heard 

Sir, it is an anomaly, almost an irony of circumstance, that the Indian Govern- 
ment, which is at one with the people of India in this matter, should have to 
■appeal for inf ormation to the Union Government who are trying to oppress 
our people. I think it is essential in the interests of the people, whose interests 
we are all most anxious to safeguard, that we should now try and create an 
agency, if not for all time, at least for this occasion — some instrument, some 
method of ascertaining exactly the situation of our people there* I do hope, 
whatever may be the predilections and previous opinions of General Smuts 
and the Union Government in not agreeing to the idea of our sending a 
representative that the Government of India will send some one there and try 
by ah possible methods of diplomacy and constitutional weapons open to them 
to see and impress upon the Union Government the essential unfairness and 
injustice of the attitude which that Government is adopting in trying to 
deprive 160,000 Indians, subjects of His Majesty, of rights and vested interests 
which had been promised and safeguarded to them. It is but fair that the 
Government of India should be allowed to depute one or two representatives 
of their own to go and interview the South African Governinent so as to get 
at all the facts and ascertain the possible efiects of this measure and also to 
see the various classes and communities who are there now and who will be 
•afiected by this measure. I do hope, therefore, that this will be successful. 

There are some people, I am sorry to say, one or two over here, who gave 
expression to the sentiment that the situation was hopeless, and that there 
was no use for- the Government cf India to attempt to try to set aside this 
hopeless legislation, as we cannot get justice from the South African Govern- 
ment. Sir, I am willing to say that if one considers the past proceedings of 
the South African Government the situation may be hopeless, but so long as 
other measures are yet to be adopted, I wiU not say the situation is hopeless. 
Indeed, I nm surprised that this idea of hopelessness should ever have entered 
into the minds of people who have always said that nothing was hopeless. 
In my opinion the situation may not be hopeful, but I certainly do hot 
think it is hopeless. There are some people who say that we do not believe 
in the pronouncements of statesmen, particijlarly South African statesmen; 
but I venture to think for reasons already given, and in the face of the express 
pronouncements of the Minister of the Interior (Dr. Malan), who was in charge 
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of the Asiatic Bill, that the situation is not so hopeless as it is stated by 
some. Dr. Malanlias said : 

“ The first point was that the introduction of this Bill must not be taken as closing 
the door to any negotiations or communications which might pass between the Union 
Government and the Government of India in regard to the Indian question. The Union 
Government had been approached by the Government of India with a view to holding a 
round-table conference on the treatment of Indians in South Africa. These negotiations 
had not yet closed, and they had taken a very definite com’se.” 

If I had anything to do with this question I would certainly not say that 
I do not believe this statement. I would accept this statement and see that 
steps are taken to compel the Minister who has made the proposal to make it 
good. And, Sir, I also feel that something very unusual happened in one part 
of South Africa which seems to show that the better minds of the white people 
do not approve of this drastic method of Asiatic exclusion* I am very glad 
to be able to read to the House an account of a recent meeting of the Durban 
Town Council where the following Eesoliition was adopted : 

“ That the Government of the Union of South Africa be informed that, in the opiniou 
of the DurjDan Town Council, the only true method of solving the Asiatic question, in so 
far as it relates to this country, and particularly Natal, lies in the direction of a round- 
table conference between representatives of the Union, Britain and India ; further, that 
the Union Government and the Union Parliament be asked bo take such steps as may be 
nece3>sary for convening such a conference in this country v/ithout delay 

I regard this Eesolution as indicating that it expresses the better mind 
of at least some of the white people. I have already read the pronouncement 
made in the South African Parliament by Dr. Malan and I appeal to this House 
to see that they strengthen the hands of the Government of India to insist on 
bringing about this round-table Conference. I am sure that the Government 
of India will do everything in their power to make the Union Government 
agree to receive a deputation from India. I am also sure that the Government 
of India will be careful to see that they sent men who will be truly representa- 
tive of India, who will try all possible means of putting our case before the South 
African Parliament 

The Honourable the PEESIDBNT : The Honourable Member ha^ 
exceeded his time limit. 

The Honourable Mr. G. A. NATESAN : I do not, therefore, think tha^ 
we should despair. Even if this new legislation became law we should ask Hi^ 
Majesty’s Government to disallow this legislation. On a previous occasion an 
attempt was made in that direction and let us hope that the combined effort 
of the people of this country in regard to this great question and the sympathe- 
tic manner in which the Government of India have .been handling it, will result 
in obtaining justice to our countrymen in South Africa. The Government of 
India will'thus protect not only the interests of the people of this country but 
also the fair name of the British Empire. 

The Honourable Colonel Nawab Sir UMAE HAYAT KHAN (West 
Punjab : Muhammadan) : When I get up, Sir, I do not get up to make an 
12 Noon. Oration because I am perhaps not capable enough to ' 

do so, but I want to speak of practical politics. There 
-Was once a man, who could talk and another man who could fight, and they 
began to qusureh One man began to abuse the other and the other man 
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began to beat .Mm. Wben ,tbe second man was tired oi. beating tie other 
man said to him “ if you beat me again X will see what 1 can do Then he 
started again beating him till he left him senseless. When he went home he 
said “ No doubt he gave me a good beating but I also bombarded him with 
abuse ! ” In the same way our talking so much does not do any good. On 
the iioor of this House this matter has come up so many times and the House 
knows that my remarks have been very bitter if not jthe bitterest. When- 
ever we have brought forward tMs Resolution, Government have always been 
ready to do what they can. But what can the Government do 1 And if 
they have not been able to do much hitherto, there is no prospect of their 
doing more in the future. I think the whole thing comes to this. _ Instead 
of being bitter in talk we should look at it from this point of view, Ac., what 
can be done in the matter ? After aU, it is their house, it is their country {An 
Honourable Member : “ No ! ”) Generally the house belongs to th:.se who 

are stronger ; and they do not care to listen to all we say, all our Resolutions, 
because they can do what they like in their own house. All we can do is 
to see what we can do here in India. And to this end I think various 
people have tried their best in talking matters over and they have even passed 
a law by which we can bring pressure to bear upon them {An Honourable 
Member : “ Retaliation ”)• It is doing more or less the same thing to them 
that they have done to us. Now perhaps the men v/ho come to India from 
South Africa are not more than 150 or 200. If we kick out these 150 or 200 
men from India, the next day they will send whole shiploads of Indians back 
to us. So that is of no benefit to us. The next thing is perhaps they send 
coal to India. If we do not buy their coal perhaps we may do some little 
damage to them ; but that too is doubtful because some specialists say even 
that is not of much use, so we cannot even do that. Then the next thing that 
rem-ains to us is instead of telling these people “ We will back you up ” when 
we cannot do anything and only give them false hopes. I tjiink tLe best thing 
is to tell them “ If you consider you are not being treated well there you had 
better come back to us,” and I think we ought to ask oui- Government that 
as they sent all these men abroad they ought to provide for them by bringmg 
them back to this country. I do not think that is very difficult when there 
are thousands of bighas of land lying fallow which are now to be irrigated. 
I do not say the Government should give them all the money they want, but 
give them an honourable place and sufficient to eat. If they say “ No, we 
do not want to go back to India, we get lots of money here ”, then we will say, 
in the words of the proverb : which means that the word ‘ Tama ’, i.e., greed 
is composed of three letters which are all devoid of any dot. If they choose 
to remain there dishonoured, let them do so^and let not India try to do any- 
thing further for them. 

Sir, I have the honour of India at heart perhaps more than many and 
for this I say. Sir, it is useless to go and ask them with folded hands “ Please 
do this and ’please favour us Nobody cares a bit about this. Our 
Puniabi saying has it if a man is strong enough and he comes and 
begs a thing of a man, if he does not do the thing he asks for, the next 
thing will be that his legs will be on Ms neck. In these circujnstances the only 
thing I think we can do is to ask Britain and His Majesty’s Government that 
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wiien we are a portion of the Empire, of wMch we are all members, it is their 
business to keep the balance even ; because if nothing is done then the only 
t king we can do is either to keep quietor to ask His Maj esty ’s Government that 
for the sake of practice, for the sake of manoeuvres, they should allow both their" 
Dominions to settle mutually their differences by the force of arms. In that 
way we will both learn to respect each other and I am sure that if Government 
allow our illustrious present Commander-in-Chief with the Indian Aimj, it will 
not take much time — as it did the last time — to bring the Union to its senses.- 
I think he can do that in a quarter of the last time because I know him so 
well. That of course is the last resort. But if we cannot do that, it is much 
better not to go in vain to ask like beggars for favours when we have no motive 
power at our back but simply tell our people that there we are helpless and we 
can only do this for them, to bring them back to their own homeland, and that 
is all. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : Before I call on the Honourable 
Mr. Ramadas Pantulu, who has an amendment also on the paper, I think it 
would be better to take the decision of the Council on the amendment of 
Mr. Karandikar. The question is that the following words be added to the 
original Resolution ; — 

“ With this object in view this Council recominends to the Governor General in Counci T 
that he be pleased to examine the provisions of the Areas Beservation* and Immigration 
and Registration (Furtlier Provision) Bill, 1925, and take steps without delay to signify 
to the Union Government total disapproval of provisions prejudicial to Indian rights and 
privileges.’* 

The motion was adopted. 

The Honourable Mr. V. RAMADAS PANTULU (Madras : Non- 
Muhammadan) ; Sir, with your leave I beg to move another amendment to 
the Resolution moved by the Honourable Sir Deva Prasad Sarvadhikary,. 
that is, to add the following words to the Resolution : — 

‘‘ and to ascertain the condition and the views of the Indians in South Africa.” 

Sir, I was hard put to frame an amendment to the Resolution. I put' 
down several on the paper. At last I sent in one of which the Honour- 
able Emigration Member finally approved. It struck me that the most 
sensible thing to do was to* ask that this Council might be permitted to 
pray to God to grant wisdom and sanity to the South African Government 
and strength to the South African Indians to resist their oppressors. The 
situation seems to me to be as bad as it can be. However, as we are aff 
satisfied that the Government of India are pledged to do their best for the 
Indians in South Africa, we may still tope that some good will come out of 
our exertions. 

I shall not enter into the history of this South African struggle earlier 
than 1913. Up to 1913, up to the date of the passing of Act XXII of 1913, it 
was a series of humiliations to the Indians, and no effort made either by this- 
Government or by the people proved of any avail. Therefore, on the 1st 
November, 1913, Mr. Gandhi, who was there then, thought that he ought 
to inaugurate a movement of passive resistance in order to impress the 
South Airican Government with the determination of the people to achieve 
fiteedom* On the 1st November 1913 he took 2,200 South African Indians 
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from the Natal Coalfields and marched them to Transvaal across the 
border in violation of the immigration law. From that time the real struggle 
ensued, and it came to an end quickly, because by the end of 1914 something 
was done to give immediate relief to the South African Indians in some 
matters. I shall mention those matters very briefly. Mr. Gandhi put before 
the South African Government four definite grievances : the first was the 
restriction on inter-provincial movements — movements from one province to 
another in the Union. The second was the ban put upon marriages celebrated 
under Hindu and Muhammadan law. The third was the imposition of a tax of 
£3 per head upon labourers as soon as the term of their indenture was over : this 
was subsequently extended in 1915 even to children. The fourth was the unjust 
administration of the existing laws, specially the Indian Immfgration Act, 
XXII of 1913. There was an honourable settlement in 1914, when the Indian 
Relief Act was passed which in a way satisfactorily solved the first three griev- 
ances. With regard to the fourth, the Union Government assured Mr. Gandhi 
that they would do nothing to administer existing laws unjustly and that they 
would endeavour to see that they were always justly administered. Mr. Gandhi 
wrote back in reply expressing his satisfaction at the assurance given to him 
and this correspondence between him and General Smuts is what is known as 
the famous Smuts-Gandhi agreement. I mention this fact particularly be- 
cause the Union Government by entering into this agreement has made itself 
morally and legally responsible for the continued existence of Indians in South 
Africa. If they had told Mr. Gandhi that they did not want Indians any more 
and that their idea was to extirpate the Indians and to complete the process of 
purification and disinfection of the South African Colony by driving out every 
Indian, it would have been a different matter. The struggle would have 
been continued to a finish or the Indians would have left South Africa once 
for ali. The Union Government having agreed to this arrangement, they were 
bound to carry it out in its entirety, and I charge the South African Government 
with gross breach of faith and a gross violation of the pledge they gave by the 
Smuts-Gandhi agreement. After that they went on piling up anti-lndmn legis- 
lation which was absolutely contrary to the spirit of the undertaking they had 
given not to administer their laws unj us tly . The undertaking not to administer 
existing laws unjustly, certainly involves an undertaking not to enact more 
unjust laws. Nevertheless what we see is that as soon as the Great War was 
over they have enacted not less than six Acts which are all absolutely anti- 
Indian. In 1919, Sir, they passed Act XXXVII of 1919, which prevented the 
acquisition of new leases in proclaimed areas and the acquisition of properties 
outside those areas. In 1922-23, they passed no less than three Acts — the 
Durban Land Alienation Ordinance, the Borough and Township Land Ordi- 
nance and the Natal Retail Dealers Licensing Ordinance. The purport of all 
these Ordinances is to restrict the rights of Indians both in regard to acquisition 
of property and franchise in townships and boroughs. I have no time to go 
into those details, but they are all very stringent laws. In 1924, they passed 
the Natal Boroughs Ordinance— XIX of 1924 — which prevents the acquisi- 
tion of future franchise in boroughs, so that Indians may lose whatever rights 
they had of electing members to local bodies and of getting anything done for 
them. In 1925, there was the ‘'Natal Townships Ordinance” which was 
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to the same effect- as the previous one — only it related to franchise in town- 
ships. Sir, since then there arc a number of enactments which are on the 
legislative anvil of the South. African Parliament, all intended to further 
restrict Indian rights there. Th.e Natal Townships Ordinance of 1925 is now 
sought to be supplemented by another draft which is now pending, in which 
even the existing franchise is sought to be taken away, v/hereas the laws 
of 1924 only aimed at the acquisition of future franchise. Then, Sir, there 
is the Bill to amend the South African Mines and Works Act, which prohibits 
the grant of a license to a man who is engaged in trade if his trade requires 
the use of machinery — so as to prevent him from pursuing any trade which 
is lucrative. Finally, Sir, v/e have got this Asiatic Act which most of you 
may have read and which is very drastic. It consists of three parts. The first 
part deals with the restriction of class areas both wdth regard to trade and 
residence and also the acquisition of land except in certain areas. That, Sir, 
is a very stringent measure. The number of people who are engaged in trade 
in South Africa is as follows : according to the census figures I find that 
nearly 12,374 are engaged in trades ; 7,361 in industries and 3,469 are engaged 
in transport and communications ; while as many as 22,000 are engaged in 
agricuHure. Therefore this hits a very large proportion of the population now 
resident in South Africa. The second portion of it which deals "^\dth the immigra- 
tion law has got some very curious and stringent provisions. I shall just 
quote one or two of those provisions in order that you may realise the gravity ■ 
of the measure. Hitherto people could go from one province to another freely. 
Now in order to go to the Cape of Good Hope or Natal from a neighbouring 
province you have got to satisfy a literary test, otherwise you cannot get 
in. Another clause in Chapter II deals with the cliildren of persons 
domiciled in the Union. If they are born outside the Union they cannot get into 
the Union if they are over sixteen yea' s of age. Now, the number of women in 
South Africa is something like 65,000. If these women are sent to India for their 
confinement and if the child is born there, the child should go back to his 
father and mother in South Africa before he is sixteen years of age, otherwise 
the child is prohibited from going there. 

Another clause says that on economic grounds all children born outside the 
Union will be treated as prohibited immigrants. A new clause provides that the 
children born in the Union itself may be treated as prohibited immigrants in 
provinces other than that of their birth. A proviso to clause 17 states that after 
a certain time the wife or a child of an Indian resident in the Union may not 
enter the Union. There is thus a limitation to a wife asserting her right to 
live with her husband or child. There is another clause which tries to kill 
the very domicile of Indians by three years’ absence. If a man resides three 
years outside the Union he loses his domicile. 

There are many other provisions which I do not want to read. These are 
so very drastic and therefore I have moved this amendment in order to 
enable the Government of India by such methods as they think fit to place 
before the South African Government and the Home Government the condi- 
tion of Indians' in South Africa. I claim that the present attitude of the 
South African Government is a gross abuse of the power of self-government 
bestowed on them by the ..Union Act of 1809, In 1899 one of the causes of 
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the war was said to be the ill-treatment of Indians in South Africa. If that was 
so, I do not understand how the British Government can to-day tolerate such 
action. 

I do not know, whether it is true as my knowledge of Eugenics is limited, 
but it said that if people are segregated and made to live in separate locations 
they develop fecundity. So the action of the South African Government tends 
to increase the Indian population a,nd frustrate their object. Moreover 
such action tends to antagoni ‘e the oppressed people and make them more and 
more hostile. Such people will ever be a growing danger to the South African 
Government. 

I cannot, while thanking the Government of India for all they have done, 
acquit the Indian Government and the Government at Home of having failed to 
discharge their responsibility in this matter. If the Government of India 
had taken steps to make India free by granting her self-government, this oppres- 
sion would not have come about. The mere fact that we are slaves and have 
to depend upon a foreign bureaucracy makes the South African Government 
bold enough to promulgate such measures against Indians. The Cabinet at 
Home do not do their duty by us. It is now open to the South African Governor 
General under section 64 of the South African Act to disallow a ■iti-lndmn legisla- 
tion and to advise His Majesty the King not to assent to such legislation or to 
veto such legislation. All these things were open to them, but they have done 
nothing, lest they ofiend the susceptibilities of the white population. The 
atitude which Mu. Chamberlain took in 1922 on the Kenya question showed 
the indifference of the Imperial Government to. Indian interests. I cannot 
therefore acquit the English Government of all blame in this matter. 
When Indians were oppressed in South Africa, it *was the duty of the 
British Government to put a stop to it. I beg therefore to - move that the 
following words be added to the Eesolution : 

“ and to ascertain the condition and the views of the Indians in South Africa.” 

The Honourable Mr. K. C. ROY (Bengal : Nominated Non-Official)*: 
Six, my friend, the Honourable Mr. Ramadas Panttilu has pointedly called atten- 
tion to the responsibility of His Majesty’s Government in this matter, and it is 
on this I should like to say a word or two. The House will recollect that 
Mr. Thomas before the Labour Government went out of office visited South 
Africa and made a notable pronouncement at Pietermaritzburg. There he drew 
pointed attention to the Imperial responsibility and suggested a conference at 
which His Majesty’s Government, the Government of India and the Common- 
wealth Government should be equally represented. Since then Mr..Thomas has 
gone out of office,— a fact which I greatly deplore. Mr. Amery, who succeeded 
him is an Indian by birth, he is fully acquainted with the South African condi- 
tions. He has not repudiated Mr. Thomas’s suggestion for a round table confer- 
ence, and I therefore take it. Sir, that the British Government is committed to the 
idea of having such a conference in order to safeguard and protect the interests 
of Indians in South Africa. Then again, Sir, there is the Secretary of State foi 
India, who was the Lord ChanceUer. We have seen no visible or tangible sign 
of his sympathy in our troubles in Africa. Then, there is our Viceroy, Ilk 
Excellency Lord Reading, whose consistent and persistent support we know o 
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and fully appreciate^ These are the four gentlemen, statesmen of great repute, 
who are primarily responsible for the solution of this question. It is not this 
House nor the Government of India who are so much responsible as His Majesty’s 
Government. I submit, Sir, that there is a clear case for intervention, and it is 
time that His Majesty’s Government should seriously take into consideration 
the grievances of Indians in South Africa. I am here to support a round table 
conference not because it emanated from this House, nor because it has received 
support from Indians, but because it was a suggestion thrown out by Mr. Thomas. 
I should like to add one word. We fully appreciate the difficulties of the Union 
Government and we want them fully to appreciate ours. It is precisely on this 
account that we want a roxmd table conference which may help us out of the 
difficulty in solving the Indian problems. The problem-will not be solved in the 
interests of India alone nor in the interests of the Commonwealth of South 
Africa alone, but in the bigger interests of the British Empire to which we all 
belong. I therefore support this Eesoliition. 

The Honourable Mian Sir PAZL-I-HUSAIN (Education, Health 
and Lands Member) : Sir, the problem of Indians in South Africa is a very 
important, a very difficult, and an extremely delicate one. It is not my inten- 
tion to state in detail the various measures passed or orders issued by the 
South African Assembly or the South African Government during the last six or 
seven years, nor is it my intention to state in detail the various steps taken by 
the Government of India in connection with those measures or those orders. 
That would serve no useful purpose. I will take up this problem from mpre 
or less its recent stage. It was on the 20th January 1925 that His Excellency 
the Viceroy, when addressing the Honourable Members of this House and of the 
Assembly, referred to the fact that the Governor General of the Union Govern- 
ment had given his assent to the Hatal Boroughs Bills in spite of the representa- 
tions that the Government of India had made, and proceeded to say : — 

“ Every endeavour will be made to discover a remedy, but in view of the powers of 
Dominion Governments in internal and domestic affairs, the position is one of delicacy, 
and a solution will not be easy to find.” 

Well, Sir, it is no use pretending that with a little ingenuity it 
is possible to solve this extremely difficult problem. And when one 
sees measure after measure adopted to the prejudice of the Indialis in 
South Africa, in spite of the efforts that the Government of India have been 
able to put forward on their behalf, I venture to think that there is 
justification for Indians in India and Indians in South Africa to feel that 
the problem is altogether hopeless. And yet the proverbial patience of the 
Orient ought to come to our aid. There are not many rays’of hope, but there 
are still, I ieel^ a few faint ones. The Honourable Mr. Natesan referred to the 
speech of Dr. Malan, the Minister for the Interior, who introduced the latest 
.measure on the subject only last July in the Union Assembly. He stated 
definitely that the door had not been closed. He stated to the Assembly 
that the Government of India had been pressing for a round table conference, 
PfUd fie also stated quite definitely that the proposals of the Government of 
Jndia had not been turned down ox rejected by the South African Government. 
Therefore, when I say that I am not hopeful and at the same time that I am 
not altogether hopeless, I have justification for making that statement. I 
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recognise, Sir, that when we were negotiating for a ro«.hd-table 'conference, 
this Areas Eeservation and Immigration and Registration (Further Provision) 
Bill really came like a bomshell on the Indian public. It is true that it created 
a strong feeling of resentment all over the country, and I am glad to be in a 
position to say that that outburst of resentment was led by the English 
press, edited by Englishmen. It does great credit to India’s cause in this 
struggle that all Indians, including Europeans in India, are united in this 
matter. And, Sir, the Honourable Members of this House will recollect that it 
was, I believe, on the 8th of January 1925 that a remarkably representative 
and influential deputation of Indiana and Europeans waited upon His Excel- 
lency the Viceroy in Delhi, and His Excellency, while recognising the 
remarkably influential character of that deputation, and paying a tribute to 
their moderation, stated : — 

“ At this moment when the action now taken in Natal, following on other measures 
taken or proposed in Natal or elsewhere, suggests that the position of Indians in South Africa 
has reached a crisis, I should be unresponsive indeed if I did not fully appreciate the senti- 
ment which stirs thp country and is well expressed by this remarkable deputation, exempli- 
fying in a striking manner the co-operation of Indians and Europeans of varying shades 
of opinion and varying interests, firm in the faith of the future of India within the Empire. 
I am deeply concerned at the turn of events and at the possible reaction on Imperial 
relationships.” 

Therefore, Sir, it is for the benefit of those Members of this House, who 
h^ve assumed a more or less desponding tone, or a tone of a little bitterness 
at the possible inaction of the Home Government, that I felt it necessary to 
remind them of the observations of His Excellency the Viceroy, conclusively 
establishing how well he had appreciated the Indian point of view and the 
Imperial point of view in this struggle. And while holding out some hope, I 
CACippt dp better than ask the Honourable Members of this House to remember 
that the Government of India have definitely adopted a very clear and simple 
policy in this matter. There is nothing that an Indian publicist could suggest 
should be done for the benefit of Indians in South Africa that the Government 
of India are not prepared to do, provided it is within their competence to do 
it. I, Sir, venture to submit that no Government can do more than that. 
Whether all our efforts will prove fruitless in the future, as to a very large 
extent they have done in the past, it is impossible to say, and yet, as I 
have said, the answer to this question must very largely depend upon one’s 
temperament I, Sir, am not a pessimist, though I may not be a very strong 
optimist. 1 feel that the South African Government in course of time will 
realise on the basis of representations received from us that its true interests lie 
not in proceeding yith a policy which may for the time being appear to it 
tq be econornicalty beneficial, but will look forward to the future, and discover 
that the co-operation and contentment of the Indians in South Africa is 
in the best interests of their own country. It is towards that policy that all 
1 ndians should act, and, when acting, realise that the South African Government 
is a Dominion power and as such entitled to a great deal of independence. We 
Indians, Sir, who hope in the near future to occupy that position ourselves, 
cannot really be so very anxious to call upon the Imperial Government to 
interfere so lightly in the home affairs of the South African Government. As 
a matter of fact, Sir, I feel it my duty here to mention that when I took over 
the charge of my office as a temporary Member, due 1 k) the enforced absence 
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of the Honourable-’ Sir Muhammad Habibullah on account of illness, which we 
all regret, I was altogether ignorant of the ins and outs of this complicated 
case, and as this new contemplated legislation had come at about that time some 
action was immediately called for. In my dismay I naturally turned to the 
Emigration Committee, and in order to make sure that I had not only the help 
and advice of the permanent members of the Standing Committee, but of 
other leading members of the Indian Legislature, I invited the co-operation of 
the Honourable Dr. Sarvadhikary, Pandit Motilal Nehru and Mr. Jinnah. They 
very kindly responded to my invitation and we had a most interesting discus- 
sion, wherein the Committee displayed not only a great independence of views, 
but also a great sense of responsibility. The Committee realised that at this 
stage they had not the slightest intention of asking higher authorities to inter- 
fere with the autonomy of the South African Government or Dominion, or in 
any way to interfere with the administration of their home affairs. What they 
advised me to do for the present was to find out what the condition of the 
Indian people in South Africa was, what their problems really were, so that 
the Government of India may be in a position to use their good offices in the 
interests of the Indian people in South Africa and the South African Government. 

This was in the hope that such misunderstandings as may exist can be 
removed and the extent to which help can be rendered by the Government of 
India to either side can be ascertained. I am very much indebted to the 
Emigration Committee for giving me most- valuable assistance. In that 
Committee we discussed all sorts of questions in a most dispassionate manner 
altogether devoid of bitterness and rancour and trying to appreciate the posi- 
tion of the South African Government in this matter. It was really as a result 
of those deliberations that the Honourable Members df this House, Sir, who 
had put down theii names for certain Resolutions and amendments requested 
you to permit them not to move those but to substitute others in their place. 
I am glad to see that the Resolution actually moved is in wide terms allowing 
the fullf^st possible liberty to the Government of India to take such action as 
they deem advisable in the best interests of the Indian commimity. 

The Honourable Mr. Karandikar’s amendment, which was adopted only 
a short while ago, asked the Governor General in Council to have the provisions 
of the Areas Reservation and Immigration and Registration Bill scrutinised. 
Well, Sir, I may state to the House that Government have already taken 
steps to do so. The Honourable Member’s amendment further asks that 
steps be taken without delay to signify to the Union Government total 
disapproval of provisions prejudicial to Indian rights and privileges. I may 
state, Sir, for the information of the Honourable Mr. Karandikar and the 
House, that we have informed the South African Government that a detailed 
representation on the objectionable items in the Bill will be submitted to them 
later. Therefore what the Honourable Mr. Karandikar’s amendment asks the 
Governor General in Council to do has already been done. 

The last amendment moved by the Honourable Mr. Ramadas Pantulu is 
to the effect that the condition and the views of the Indians in South Afiica 
should be ascertained. It has been suggested that the deputation which is 
mentioned in one of the telegrams from South Africa as coming out to India 
should be received. Sjr, for the benefit of the House I may state that a few 
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days ago a telegram was sent to the President of the Indian Congress there 
that in case their deputation materialises the Government of India will be 
very pleased to see it. We ourselves are contemplating what further steps can 
be taken to ascertain the condition and the views of the Indians in South ijrica, 
to find out the conditions under which they are Uving and to study the position 
with a view, as I said before, to render assistance to them and to the Govern- 
ment under which they arc living. I have therefore no difficulty whatsoever 
in accepting the recommendations which Honourable Members of this House 
have made in speeches of studied moderation. As I have already said, Sir, 
nothing that can be done to help the cause of Indians in South Africa will be 
left undone. You can, Sir, and the House can, put implicit trust in the desire 
of the Government of India to do all they can to safeguard the interests of 
Indians in South Africa. We must not, we cannot, fight out this battle on 
the ordinary political plane. We ought to appeal to the South African autho- 
rities not in a spirit of strife, not in a spirit of begging or humihty either ; we 
must appeal to them in the interests of their own country. Our point is not 
that we want certain privileges, certain licenses for the Indians there. Ho, we 
want them to treat the people under them with the sole object of so acting as 
to serve the best interests of the country as a whole. Hay, we may take the 
discussion on to a higher plane still and appeal to them, to the Emphe and to 
the civilised world not only on the political plane, not only on the plane of 
statesmanlike diplomatic discussion, but on the still higher plane and in the 
name of justice and fair play ; and when we fight on that plane, our cause being 
a righteous one, I do think there is some justification for the faiut hope of a 
fair settlement. 

The Honourable the PHESIDEHT : The question is : — 

“ That the following words be added to the Resolution as amended : 

“ and to ascertain the condition and the views of the Indians in South Africa,’ 

The motion was adopted. 

The Honourable the PRESIDEHT : The Resolution then before the 
House is the Resolution moved by the Honourable Sir Deva Prasad Sarvadhi- 
kary with the addition made on the motion of the Honourable Mr. Karandikar 
and with the further addition made on the motion of the Honourable Mr. 
Ramadas Pantulu. The question is : — 

“ That the Resolution, as amended, be adopted, namely : 

This Council recommends to the Governor General in Council that in connection 
with the recent aw^i-Indian legislation and with the Bill now impending 
before the South African Parliament immediate steps should be taken to 
secure and _ safeguard the rights of Indians in South Africa. With this 
object in view this Council recommends to the Governor General in Council 
that he he pleased to examine the provisions of the Areas Beservation and 
Immigration and Begistration {Further Provisions) Bill, 1925, and take steps 
without delay to signify to the Union Government total disapproval of 
provisions prejudicial to Indian rights and privileges and to ascertain the 
condition and the views of the Indians in South Africa. ” 

The motioQ was adopted. 
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- ^ Tuesday, 1st Septemler 1925, 

RESOLUTION RE RESTRICTION OF OPIUM CULTIVATION. 

The Honourable Dr. Sir DEVA PRASAD SARVADHIKARY 
(West Bengal : Non-MuLamraadan) : Sir, I beg to move : 

“ This Council recommends to the Governor General in Council that — 

(i) the area for cultivation of opium be restricted and brought under stricter con- 

trol ; and 

(ii) the practice of making advances to opium cultivators be discontinued with 

effect from the next season for making advances and that this be notified in 
advance as soon as possible 

Sir, the pathetic tone of Mr. Borooab’s speech is stiU ringing in my ears 
and in moving a Resolution Honourable Members are apt to ask themselves, 
as he has been asking, what good the Mover of a Resolution does even if the 
Resolution is accepted or carried in the House. 

That, however must not daunt us. We have certain duties in certain 
matters and have to do the best we can under existing depressing circum- 
stances. The Resolution now brought up for the consideration of the House, 
Sir, is a necessary and unavoidable corollary of what the Honourable 
Mr. Me Watters said in this House during the Delhi Session and what the Honour- 
able Sir Basil Blackett said later on in another House on the same question. I 
recognise and have always been free to recognise that Government are studi- 
ously helpful in meeting the growing point of view of those who think that the 
opium policy of Government must undergo a change, a change in Hne with 
growing public opinion and international demands. Recent telegrams from 
Geneva show that the claim put forward on behalf of Government in this 
behalf has been conceded by representative internationals, although doubt 
still continues to exist whether the quantity of production could not profit- 
ably be revised and whether serious and material reduction could not be 
effected. One of the Geneva telegrams shows that Sir John Campbell, the 
Indian delegate, said that whatever drugs Australia got came from the United 
Kingdom and not from India. He explained the measures adopted in India 
in the matter of illicit trade and added that the Indian Government had tiot 
received any complaint regarding India’s a^^^^-smuggling measures. Opium 
introduced into Australia was grown principally in Macao and other sources 
than India. Sir John Campbell said that India had stopped the export 
of opium to Macao and Persia, and I beheve measures are imder contempla- 
tion stiU further to restrict that export. But lastly, Sir, we have Sir John Jordan’s 
opinion that the question of smuggling was relatively of minor importance. 
He said that the best means for curtailing opium consumption was hmitation 
of opium production and in this respect co-operation with he Japanese would 
be very effective. He contended that they could not rely on the measures of 
some Governments dealing with the opiurn problem. It has been well remarked 
that the crux of the opium question in the Far East is chiefly in India anp 
from that point of view and from the point of view enunciated by Sir John 
Jordan I desire this House to consider whether the time has not come for us 
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to ask Grovernment to make a clearer and more ^definite declaration of tlieir 
opium policy regarding production, consumption and export, and whether 
having regard to the policy that has already been declared, it is not necessary 
that further restraint should be put on the area under cultivation. 

^ I should like to remind the House that not long ago, an expert, Mr. Gibbs, 
giving evidence before the Taxation Committee, informed the Committee that 
as many as 27 districts are now laid under cultivation for opium. That is 
true about the United Provinces. There are small tracts in the Punjab which 
are also cultivated. The statistical reports available so far show a state of 
things that is not quite intelligible to the outside lay public, and probably 
my Honourable friend, in dealing with the matter will attempt to throw some 
light on the subject. In 1921 the acreage was 1,22,888. There was a drop 
in 1922-23 and a further rise in 1923-24, the acreage being 1,42,152. The cor- 
responding figures regarding cost of production are available and make people 
anxious. They point to the same direction of erratic rise and fall in the acreage 
as well as production. I do not know whether this fluctuation has anything to 
do with the demand for a supplementary grant that came up while I was still 
a Member of the other House in 1923, when I felt it to be my duty to oppose 
that supplementary grant. The reason put forward at the time by Mr. Ansorge 
on behalf of Government was that the crop was an exceptionally good one and 
obviously the output would be more than they actually required at the moment. 
On the other hand, they were unable to refuse to purchase that opium which 
had been growing under the control and under a hcence given to the cultiva- 
tors. It could not be grown otherwise and it could not be sold privately. 
That was the reason, Sir, why the supplementary grant of 77 lakhs was demanded 
at the close of the year 1923, 1 believe it was. That was put forward as 
an exceptional and accidental circumstance, and exceptions and accidents 
are not apt to occur every now and then. 

I do not understand the meaning of the fluctuation and should like to 
have a clear understanding of the matter. Figures given in statistical abstracts 
and by the representatives of Government in the Council-; do not tally. But 
certainly it appears from the figures that are available that having regard to the 
declared policy of Government themselves, the area is diffuse, the area laid 
under contribution is much larger than requires to be cultivated and the 
system of advance which is dealt with in the second part of my Eesolution 
is sometimes responsible for results such as I have referred to already, 
namely, that, if as a result of advances cultivators do get and bring in a larger 
crop of opium than Government ever thought of requiring, they are bound 
to take it because there is no other way out of it. That would bling me to 
the question of advances. We want to make advances in cases’ where we 
want to nurse an industry, and not where we can get whatever we want to get 
without any elaborate system of advances. The system may have been 
necessary in the beginning, but I am quite sure that under the circumstances 
now prevailing such a system can have no importance even in regard to large 
quantities, let alone the smaller quantity that the Government now or in 
future will require. 

Sir I will shortly indicate the reasons for the growing popular opinion 
with regard to the matter. Beference ha§ been made Jo the recommendations 
L4DPI 
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of the Eoyal Commir=>sion ^ Opium of 1893, upon the basis of which Govern- 
ment are still proceeding both with regard to the general policy or general 
administration of carrying out that policy. In connection with this Eesolu- 
tion I do want to raise the question of Government policy, and I trust we shall 
have clear information with regard to the matter, so that the country may know 
what the Government propose to do in the near future. 

From an authoritative work by Mr. Willoughby recently brought out as 
a result of the proceedings in the Geneva Conference I desire to give an extract 
to the House, which will show exactly how, from points of view' other thanr4hat 
of the Government of India, the. question rests. He says : — 

“ Despite world- wide scientific and medical opinion that the eatjfhg or swallowing 
of opium, as practised in India, is highly deleterious from the physiological point of view 
and basing from the moral point of view, the Indian Government still asserts that, given 
the conditions prevailing in India, it is neither desirable nor feasible to restrict the use of 
the drug to what, in other parts of the world, are considered to be propej medicinal pur- 
poses. This determination and the policy based upon it is founded upon conclusions 
declared by a Royal Commission wliich made an elaborate report upon the subject in 
1895.’’ 

I was wrong in giving the date as 1893. ^ 

" There is, however, abundant evidence that the Conimission did not make an im- 
partial investigation of the subject, and even in Great Britain it has been admitted 
by some of the Hghest authorities that the report was not one that deserved high respect, 

“ However, the British Indian Government has continued to rely upon the report of 
this Commission in support of its opium policy. Thus, in its official defence of this policy, 
issued in 1923, it is said : ‘ The findings of the Commission still stand as a complete 

justification of the Government’s policy’ ”, 


Sir, much later than 1895 there was an unofficial commission that of the 
National Christian Council^ which summed up the situation as follows : — 

“ We would sum up the state of public feeling by saying first, that mass public opi- 
nion on the subject does not exist ; secondly, that enlightened people increasingly dislike 
and are conscious of the evil of opium-eating ; third, that the reforming minds of India 
are giving their attention to the problem more and more with every month that passes ; 
and fourth, that the restrictions which in our view the facts demand would not be 
followed by any outcry, if only because those who have shown themselves most able 
to sway th| masses of the people have definitely ranged themselves in favour of such 
restrictions 

That would be in answer to what Lord Hardinge and others have said 
about the likelihood of disastrous results to India itself and to the Indian 
people, if further restriction was to be placed upon the cultivation and con- 
sumption of opium. Sir John Jordan’s testimony as well as that of the book 
I am quoting from laid down that, although since 1923 India ceased the 
production of opium for exportation to China, she has continued to produce 
opium in great quantities for domestic consumption and for countries other 
than China. There has been abuse in regard to export. 
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Sir, it is from that point of view, and from the point of vjew of the declared 
Government policy and intention in the matter that further restriction in 
regard to acreage is necessary ; and also ftom points of view analogous to those, 
the discouragement of the advances system has also become necessary. There 
is an interesting fact that has recently come to my notice, which I should like 
to place before this House in connection with the cultivation of opium in the 
Ghaziapur district. I know historical facts axe now being challenged, and 
history is being made and re-made and renewed and revised to suit different 
points of view, but original documents can never lose importance, and I shall 
read out a short extract from the Sanad of the Moghul Emperor written on 
the 4th day of Eajeb, the 6th year of the reign, 25th December 1764. It runs 
as follows : — 

“ It becomes the Company to show their grateful sense of our Royal favours, and to 
exert themselves to the utmost, in the proper management and regulation of the country ; 
to encourage and befriend our subjects ; to punish the contentious, and expel the rebellious 
from their territories. They must use their best endeavours to promote the welfare of our 
people, the Riotts, and other inhabitants ; to prohibit the use of things of an intoxicating 
nature, and such as are forbidden by the Law of God ; in driving out enemies ; in deciding 
causes, and settling matters agreeably to the rules of Mahomed 

I need not go through the rest of the extract. I know, Sir, that the Honour- 
able Sir Basil Blackett deprecated reference to ancient history, as ancient as 
1908, and if I have the temerity to refer to history earlier than that, that of 
1764, 1 know I shall be met with the same criticism. At the same time we can- 
not forget that in getting that lease from the then Moghul Government, the 
East India Company took it with their eyes open, and with the limitations 
mentioned in the Sanad. It knew at all events that that particular tract was 
expected to be spared the destiny that followed later on. Whether it could 
be prevented or not is another matter. I have a shrewd suspicion, Sir, 
that these doubt§ were not absent from the minds of the Board of Directors 
that used to rule the destinies of the country then, for in a despatch dated 1817, 
24th October, I find the Board of Directors expressed the desire to restrain the 
use of this pernicious drug as far as possible, except for medicinal purposes, 
and said they would gladly do it for compassion for mankind.” 1%e cry of 
compassion for mankind ” has been raised in other forms from other quarters, 
and most of all in the League of Nations, where all international matters of 
this kind are being dealt with. The Government reahsed their responsibility 
in the matter and were steadily doing all that they could do, always bearing 
in mind the restrictive terms, in this direction. We submit, and we show that 
it is possible to do a great deal more with regard to the cultivation of opium, 
with regard not only to internal consumption but also with regard to 
export. But in spite of aU that the Government h.ave done, in spi|ie of aU 
that is admitted, the Government are lending themselves to the abuse in 
some shape or another. The remedy would be further restriction of 
production, and for that I plead, the first steps towards which must be 
restriction of acreage. I have brought up this Eesolution, Sir, in good 
time for the Government to consider their policy, and if they are so 
advised, to make arrangements for the next season and see how far acreage can 
be further restricted and how far the advance system can also be restricted. 
I realise that a long-standing system like that cannot all at once be substantiallly 
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curtailed or done awgy with at once, but with the realities before it, the Gov- 
ernment I am sure, if they are really anxious to be helpful in the directions 
that I have indicated, ought to be able to take advance steps so that the re- 
striction I plead for may be possible. 

The Honourable Mr. A. 0. McWATTERS (Finance Secretary) : Sir? 
I think it may be for the convenience of the House and’ may also tend to 
shorten the discussion, if I rise at this stage to explain the attitude of Govern- 
ment in regard to ‘this Resolution. The Resolution divides itself into three 
parts ; the first part refers to the restriction of the area of cultivation, the second 
recommends increased control and the third recommends the discontinuance 
of the system of making advances. Now, with regard to the first part, namely, 
the restriction of the area of cultivation, I have a fundamental criticism to 
make and that is that the Honourable Mover has begun at the wrong end._ It 
is quite obvious that the area must depend upon your policy and his speech 
showed that he realised it also, because a good part of his speech not unnaturally 
was really devoted to a criticism of our policy. I think that in these circum* 
stances his Resolution should have been differently worded. The Resolution 
speaks of 'the restriction of the area and gives no special reason why the area 
should be restricted. As regards the policy, I will refer to it later, because 
I have something important to say on that subject. But in the meantime 
I should like to tell the House what we have actually been doing in the direc- 
tion of restricting the area under cultivation. It is obvious that we have had 
to take into consideration not only the probable reduction of our export trade 
and the progressive reduction of internal consumption, in regard to which I 
gave the House some, striking figures last March, but we have also to consider 
the question of our stocks. All these three factors have to be taken into con- 
sideration in determining the area to be sown. 

I will now give the House some figures of the actual area which has been 
under cultivation in recent years. Seven years ago in the United Provinces, 
which is practically the only important area in British India where opium 
is cultivated, the area under cultivation exceeded 200,000 acres. Three years 
ago, i.e., in 1922-23 the area was reduced to 141,000 acres. The area in 1923- 
24 was 134,000 acres. In the current year it has been reduced to 1 16,000 acres 
and in the year which will begin shortly, 1925-26, we have arranged to cultivate 
only 74,000 acres. This means that in the next season the area to be put 
under cultivation will be a little over one-third of the area cultivated 7 years 
ago, a little more than half that of three years ago, and will show a reduction 
of 36 per cent, on the amount put under cultivation in the current year. I 
think those" figures are striking. As I have said, it is a result not only of our 
policy but of the fact that in the last two years we have had an exceptionally 
large outturn in the opium fields. It is this exceptional outturn which explains 
why we have had to come up recep.tly for supplementary grants. It is not 
due in any sense to increase of acreage but to the exceptionally favourable 
seasons. The opium crop is a very variable one and in the last two years 
the outturn has been much above the normal. There is a further point in 
regard to the area of cultivation, a point to which the Honourable Mover 
qmte rightly referred. He quoted the evidence of Mr. Gibbs before the Taxa- 
tion Inquiry Committee. Mr. Gibbs’ point was that the area should be 
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concentrated as far as possible. It is a point which GhDvernmeht have not 
over looked, Out of 37 divisions or sub-divisions in the United Provinces, we 
have already abolished 9 and we contemplate closing down several more in the 
near future with the sole object of getting the cultivation more concentrated 
and more under our control. With regard to the small areas in the Punjab, 
theLocal Government is considering the question of further restrictions ai:d 
control in those areas. We have also reduced the price last year by Rs. 2, 
from Rs. 15 to Rs. 13, and we, again contemplate further reduction. 

The Honourable Dr. Sir DEVA PRASAD SARVADHIKARY : The 
price paid to the cultivator ? 

The Honourable Mr. A. C. McWATTERS : Yes, the price paid to the 
cultivator of opium. Then, there is another area from which we obtain con- 
siderable supplies, namely, the Malwa States. We have carefully reconsidered 
our engagements with the Indian States concerned and we have been able to 
reduce the amount for which we have contracted from 11,400 maunds in the 
current year to 6,500 maunds for next year. I think these figures show that 
Government have not overlooked the necessity of restricting the^ area and 
the production of opium in accordance with their policy, both external and 
internal, and in accordance with the requirements of the stock position. 

I will now turn for a moment to the question of policy. I do not desire 
to repeat the whole of what I said in March last in this House. So far as con- 
sumption in India is concerned the House- knows that the Central Government 
have no financial interest whatever in the opium supplied to the Provinces and 
I think the sense of the House was certainly with me when I took the view that 
the proper line of action was for us to co-operate with Local Governments in 
putting down abuses of opium^ — eating or smoking wherever they exist— and 
we have been pursuing that policy, in consultation with Local Governments. 
So far as exports are concerned, the House knows what financial sacrifices 
we have made in the past. I think it is sufficient to repeat that the average 
annual revenue of the Centra] Government from opium in the 3 years before 
1913 was over 8 crores of rupees. The preliminary actuals of last year show 
that the revenue last year was Rs. 1 crore and 42 lakhs. I think that everyone 
recognises that the Government of India have made very substantial financial 
sacrifices. 

I think we are entitled to ask that if we are to push those sacrifices further, 
as we are prepared to do, we should endeavour to ensure that our efforts are not 
wasted and that the policy adopted should be one which will really bring to an 
end any abuses of opium eating or smoking that may exist and not meiely result 
in the opium from India being replaced by opium from other countries. After 
all, with a crore and a half a good deal can be done and I think we are entitled 
to ask that our sacrifices should not be made for no purpose. We have, for 
some years past, as the House knows, adopted a system, so lar as exports are 
concerned, of allowing export only under the certificate system. We either 
sell direct to foreign Governments under definite agreements or we allow export 
on a certificate from those Governments. It might have been a possible line 
to stop there and say that the importing country is responsible. W e have, as a 
matter of fact, gone further in two instances. In the c^se of Macao and in the 
case of Persia we hav^ actually ourselves taken the initiative and stopped 
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export, although, the opium was desired by those countries. Our attitude in 
regard to exports has now been again considered by the Government of India 
in the light of their commitments at Geneva. They are anxious to show to 
the world that they are prepared to fulfil their obligations in the spirit and not 
merely in letter. Therefore, I -have the full authority of Government to tell 
the House that the Government of India are now prepared to accept some 
measure of responsibility even for licit exports covered by certificates. That 
is to say, they are prepared to prohibit or restrict export even where foreign 
Governments are prepared to furnish a certificate, if there is evidence that the 
opium is finding its way into the illicit trade. This is an important declaration 
of policy and I think that it should help to meet the complaint which the 
Honourable Mover made about Indian opium being smuggled out of the coun- 
tries to which it is in the first instance consigned. 

I now turn to the question of control. Last March when I dealt with 
this question, I said very little about control because I was speaking at 
some length upon other matters. I contented myself at that time with 
quoting the opinion of one of the most hostile critics of Indian opium policy 
and if the House will bear with me I will quote that opinion again. The 
quotation is from Miss Eileen de la Motte. This is what she said on the ques- 
tion of control : .. 

“ Every step relating to tke control and output is carefully and systematically re- 
gulated and has been brought to the highest pitch of efficiency, a model and example to. the 
rest of the world 

Last March I left the matter at that. But, as the question of control 
has been definitely raised and as few people know how close and intimate that 
control is, I should like to give very briefly a few more details. In the first 
place as is known, the produce of poppy cultivated on Government account 
can only be obtained from Government. It has to be delivered to the Govern- 
ment Opium Department. From that Department it is issued only to licensed 
vendors wholesale or retail. The wholesale vendor can only sell such opium 
to other licensed vendors or to licensed druggists. The retail vendor may 
sell to individuals. Thus the individual can only obtain opium produced in 
India from a licensed retail vendor or a licensed druggist. Each stage of the 
distribution down to the retail. vendor is safeguarded by an elaborate system of 
transpoi't passes, while the conditions governing the licence of a retail vendor 
are most stringent. He may not sell to any one person at one time more than 
the quantity of ^ium which an individual may lawfully possess ; he may sell 
only for cash and only on premises for which he is licensed ; he must not allow 
consumption on such premises, and he must keep correct daily accounts 
of his sales which shall be open at all times to inspection by excise officers. 
There are further still more stringent restrictions in regard to opium for smok- 
ing. It is a system which has been developed through many generations 
and it has been brought to a very considerable state of efficiency. To illus- 
trate the extent of our controFover the area under cultivation, I should like 
to mention that during the last 15 years the area which has actually been 
cultivated has been less than the area settled except in two years when there 
has been an excess of less than 4 per cent. This shows that our opium officers 
keep a very close control over the area which is cultivated. 
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I now come to a still more important point regarc^ing control wiiich is' 
that at Geneva we have recently agreed that we will allow an independent 
Committee of the League of Nations to visit India, as it wdli visit other 
signatory countries, after 6 years in order to examine our system of control 
and to assure themselves that it is absolutely water-tight. To this indepen- 
dent examination we have quite willingly and readily consented. 

I now turn to the third point, namely^ the advances to cultivators. This 
is"an administrative matter and I think that the Honourable Mover has made 
a good deal out of what is after all a small point. It is a very old practice 
indeed. It dates back, I believe, from the days of the Mughal Emperors. 
We have references to it even prior to 1764. It is a practice -which is not 
confined to opium. It is specially suitable where there is a crop w4ich requires 
more than the usual amount of preparation of the soil and -where there is a 
single purchaser who requires an assured outturn to be dealt wdth on business 
methods. For these reasons this system of advances has frequently been 
resorted to for such crops as opium, sugar and indigo. Now, there are two 
main reasons why this practice has always been found to be useful. First 
it ensures our having a much closer control over the area which is cultivated. 
It is obvious that if advances are not made we should have less certainty of 
particular areas being cultivated with opium. Therefore, in order to obtain 
the outturn which we require, we should have to settle a larger area than we 
do at present. In fact, as- the Honourable Member desires to restrict the area 
of cultivation, he should welcome the system of advances, as it gives us much 
greater control over that area. The second reason is that our advances keep the 
cultivator out of the hands of the money-lenders. The amount of advance is not 
very considerable. It is about one-fifth of the total amount eventually due to the 
cul-^vator. It is made only to enable him to sow his crop without ha-^ing to resort 
to the money-lender. The only result of the abohtion of these advances will 
be that Government will have to offer a higher price and -will be paying ] a portion 
of the money-lender’s profits. We have had this matter under consideration 
on several occasions and we have always come to the conclusion that it would 
be a retrograde step to abolish the system. 

That is all, Sir, I have to say on this Resolution. I have shown what we have 
done in the direction of restricting the area t^ultivated. I have made a state- 
ment about our policy which is, I think, important. I think the House will 
realise what is my fundamental objection to this Resolution, namely, that the 
question of policy must have precedence over the question of the restriction of 
area. With regard to control, I have given a short account of our system and I 
have made an important point, namely, that the Government have agreed to 
accept the investigation of an independent committee of the League of Nations. 
As regards advances, I consider that it enables us to keep a closer control over 
the area under cultivation and that it is both for the benefit of the cultivator 
and the Government that he should not have to resort to the money-lender. 

For these reasons I do not think I can advise the House to accept the 
Resolution and I hope the Honourable Member will not find it necessary to 
press it after what I have said. I do hope that the House will also realise that 
we are not hostile to and indeed are anxious to receive any sound and practical 
suggestions for the improvement of our opium administration. 
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The Honourable Dr. DWAKKANATH MITTER (West Bengal : Non- 
Muhamniadan) : Sir, in supporting this Resolution of the Honourable 
Dr. Sir Deva Prasad Sarvadhikary, I have in view the fact that the Honourable 
Mover of the Resolution is actuated by a very noble motive, namely, that of 
directing the policy of Government into a definite channel, that is to say, so 
far as home consumption of opium is concerned to reduce or diminish the drug 
habit of the people. The less the area of cultivation the less will be the pro- 
duction and the retail prices will consequently increase and opium will not 
be accessible so easily to the people who have cultivated the drug habit as it is 
when the area of cultivation is unrestricted. I do not know if the time has come 
when Government will agree to restrict the _ area of cultivation to the amount 
of opium which may be necessary for medicinal and scientific purposes. That 
is the millenium to come at some distant time. So far as India is concerned, 
the practice of swallowing or eating opium dates so far back as the sixteenth 
century and the habit cannot be eradicated in a day ; but at the same 
time it has been stated by the Government, both by the Honourable 
Mr. McWatters and the Honourable Sir Basil Blackett, that the question 
of diminution of revenues will not prevent the Government of India from 
directing their policy into a channel which will really raise the condition 
of the people to this extent that there will be less and less of an indul- 
gence in -this pernicious habit either of eating or swallowing opium, or, so 
far as prepared opium is concerned, of smoking it. Honourable Members 
of the House will further notice that there is in some parts of the country, a 
practice which is very prejudicial and deleterious, namely, that of giving opium 
to children to keep them quiet amongst working mothers in certain industries 
areas. Government will have to consider in future whether special measure- 
will not be necessary to prevent that being done. I am bound to submit 
to this House that on account of the progressive increase in the retail price of 
opium there has been a considerable diminution in consumption in British India 
as I find from the figures and the Honourable Mr. McWatters will say if I am 
right. The amount now consumed per capita is 18 grains, while in 1895 it was 
about 27 grains per capita. The Honourable Sir Basil Blackett said in his 
speech last September that so far as Government are concerned they have 
decided to restrict the amount of imports and exports from India. The fact 
that it involved a further reduction in the revenues of India will not for a mo- 
ment be allowed to aSect Government’s attitude in this behalf. The Resolu- 
tion has done good in drawing prominent attention to the fact that Govern- 
ment will have to accede to the policy which will restrict the area to such an ex- 
tent as will be necessary for the proper use of opium either for medicinal 
or scientific purposes or what may be required for the moderate use of opium. 
I support the first part of the Resolution. 

With reference to the second art of the Resolution I feel some difficulty in 
supporting it, because I find from the speeches of previous speakers that this has 
been a practice which has been in existence from very ancient times. I am 
not prepared to support the second part of the Resolution as it is a matter of 
detail which Government may at some future time consider. I support the 
first part of the Resolution that Government should see their way to restrict 
the area for cultivation. The Resolution however does not define to what extent 
or in what proportion the restriction should be made. I fully realise that there 
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is sufficient force in the statement of the Honourable Mr. ^^leWatters, that first 
you have to define the policy. The Besolution in one sense really puts the 
cart before the horse. The Besolution has, however, drawn prominent attention 
to this fact that Government must change their policy in the direction that public 
opinion desires. For these reasons I support the first part of the Besolution. 

The JIoNOUEABLE Mr. K. G. BOY (Bengal : Nominated Non-Official) : 
Sir, with your permission I move for the adjournment of the debate on this 
Besolution till the next cold weather Session in Delhi. We are indebted to the 
Honourable Mr. McWafcters for his illuminating speech in which he has told ns 
,much about our commitments in general, and withheld some. He has givein 
us no details. We have not even before us the report of the Indian Delegation 
of 1924-25. Mr. McWatters next took us into his confidence when he said that 
he was in correspondence with Local Governments about internal opium 
policy, but he has given us no details. It is consequently unfair that we 
should be asked to vote either for the Besolution or against it. In the third 
place, there is the insoluble problem of opium cultivation in Indian States. We 
know nothing about it and there is no data before us. On these three grounds, 
therefore, I beg to move, Sir, that the debate be adjourned till the next cold 
weather. 

The Honourable the PBESIDENT : Amendment moved : 

“ That the debate be adjourned to a future Session 

I think that I should point out to the House that this amendment amounts 
to a proposal to close the discussion altogether, inasmuch as this Besolution 
will naturally disappear when the Council of State disappears. 

The Honourable Sir MANECKJI DADABH0Y*(C ntral Prov- 
inces : General) : Sir, I did not intend to speak on this Resolution of 
my Honourable Colleague to-day, but the motion for adjournment which has 
been made by the Honourable Mr. E, C. Roy compels me to oppose it. The 
Honourable Mr. McWatters has very graphically and clearly explained the 
policy of the Government of India in the matter. He has in unequivocal 
language assured this Council that the Government of India have taken 
steps in the matter of the opium policy to restrict not only production but 
consumption. He has also pointed out that adequate measures have been 
adopted for the control of the industry. He has also given convincing reasons 
why these advances have been made by Government in the matter of the 
cultivation of poppy, and finally he has also informed the House that the 
Government of India have agreed after five years to an open examination of 
the conditioJT of affairs by an impartial tribunal which will represent the 
League of Nations. 

In view of these statements, and in view^of the policy of Government 
also described in this Council last year very ably and fully by the Honourable 
Mr. McWatters in response to a similar demand, I consider that this Resolu- 
tion is entirely unnecessary and superfluous and that no useful purpose would 
be served by adjourning the consideration of this measure till next cold 
weather, as my Honourable friend Mr, K. C. Roy has suggested. If the 
object of iriy Honourable friend Mr. Roy is to s^ve this motion being defeated 
in this. Council to-day, I entirely sympathise with him for having been so 
L4DPI 
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resourceful in having suggested this adjournment. {The Honourable Sir 
Deva Prasad Sarmdhilcary : ‘‘ But we are so accustomed to defeat.’^) 

Sir, so far as the policy of the Government of India is concerned, no serious 
objection could be taken at this stage. When the Government of India 
sacrificed their finances in response to a certain class of faddist I was the 
first to raise my voice in opposition to the policy which was then adopted in 
the late Imperial Council. I then pointed out that the policy %Thich the 
Government were then adopting would not receive a similar and sympathetic 
response from other countries; I then gave a warning to Government that 
they were throwing away their resources for the mere ideal and unattainable 
uplift of humanity, which would not be fully responded to by China where 
the bulk of our opium was shipped and other nations, and that their attempts 
w^ould be fruitless. What I said 16 years ago, when Sir Guy Fleetwood 
Wilson was the Finance Minister in charge, has been borne out by a succession of 
events, and it is now a matter of common knowledge that the finances of India 
have been deplorably sacrificed to -meet certain sentimental objections. Sir, 
the adoption of this Eesolution is open to serious objection. Our finances have 
been put into order lately by heavy taxation. In the last three years taxation 
to the tune of 60 crores of rupees have been imposed on India, and now my 
Honourable Colleague to-day wants that a further slice of the revenue which 
we are entitled legally, morally and lawfully to obtain should be sacrificed, 
which would inevitably lead Government to a further imposition of additional 
taxation. That would be the natural implication of the acceptance of a Eeso- 
lution of this character. Sir, the Government of India on successive oocasions 
have made a definite declaration of their policy. Even the Finance Minister, 
the Honourabl ' Sir Basil Blackett, in dealing with the subject of opium revenue , 
when discussing the last financial budget, clearly pointed out that it was the 
avowed policy of Government to go in steadily for a reduction and control of the 
growth of poppy. In view of all the circumstances, I consider it is absolutely, 
unnecessary and wholly superfluous to consider this Eesolution any further 
I also oppose the motion for adjournment, and I think, in view of the assur- 
ance given by Mr. Mo Watters on behalf of Government, my Honourable friend 
there will see his way to withdraw his motion, but if he does not, there is only 
one course left to this Council, and that is to oppose and reject it. 

The Honourable Sir DINSHAW WACHA (Bombay : Nominated Non- 
Official) : Sir, I shall not detain the Council for many minutes ; neither am I 
going to speak physiologically on the subject or in any other way. I only 
want to say a few words on the policy of the Government in regard to this 
matter. Sir, I may claim to be one of the oldest and most vigorous critics 
of the Government opium policy. I have been a critic from the year 1886 
when there was a discussion brought forward in Parliament by the Archi- 
bishop of Canterbury. I was one of the persons who very often discussed 
this question in the Press and on the platform. I was also one of those who 
took part in a large mass meeting which was held in the Town Hall by the 
Bishop of Bombay, Dr. Mylne. Then, later on, in 1897, when I was in London 
I addressed along with my old friend the late Sir Surendranath Banerjea a 
large meeting specially held in Exeter Hall, and since those days I have con- 
stantly and oloselv watched very carefully the policy of the Government 
in regard to opium. I was exceedingly glad when the treaty with China 
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was concluded some JS or years ago. From that •time forward every 
Member of the Council must have seen^ how the opium revenue has steadily 
dwindled down and down. Twelve crores was the maximum that we had about 
the time the treaty was under negotiation till we have now less than 2 crores 
of rupees. The only opium we now grow is the opium for internal consump- 
th r.. more or less for medicinal purpose and a little for export. We may feel 
asou ei that the Government will still bring down the cultivation of opium to 
the minimum. We may fully rely "on the assurance given by our Financial 
Secretary, that the Government will steadily pursue the policy. That being 
the case, I think the Council will act wisely by not prolonging this debate 
unnecessarily, and I do hope, and sincerely hope, that my friend, Sir Deva 
Prasad Sarvadhikary, who has brought forward this Resolution with the best 
of intentions, being a reasonable man and a man of practical common sense, 
will withdraw his motion. With these words, I take my seat. 

The Honourable Dr. Sir DEVA PRASAD SARVADHIKARY: Sir, 
it has been one of my ambitions in life to earn the appro- 
3 p.M. bation of my Honourable friend from Eomb\y in whose 

good <'''nipany I have all almg be-^n in the crusade 
against opium and drugs and liquor. I should not lightly want to lose that 
approbation. Oh the present occasion, however, matters are on a slightly 
different basis. We have had pronouncements and announcements from the 
Honourable Mr. McWatters that make my position, at all events with regard 
to the first portion of the Resolution, stronger and more unassailable than ever. 
He has been good enough to say, and I congratulate him and Government on 
the announcement, that there have been steady efforts at restriction of acre- 
age. That being so and there being an admission of the need for restriction, 
I fail to understand why so commonplace and obvious a Resolution like that 
commending further restriction to the attention of the Government should 
not be acceptable to Government, unless it be for reasons which I do not want 
to attribute to the Government, namely, that to be told to do the right will 
not suit them unless they make up their mind to do the right on their own 
account. Sir, I do not think that the request of the Council of State, if my 
Honourable colleagues are with me, with regard to at least the first portion of 
the Resolution can possibly come amiss to the Gtjvernment. A case for restric- 
tion has been made out and a case for restriction has been admitted by the 
Government. I may not be able to say definitely, clearly and unequivocally how 
far further restriction shall go, because. Sir, as has been pointed out and as my 
Honourable friend claimed in his speech, the questions of policy and of restric- 
tion must go hand in hand. I could not dictate the policy, and I am supposed 
to have chosen what my Honourable friend called the wrong end of the stick. 
But any end of the stick is good enough for certain purposes if that purpose 
can be even partially achieved. I say that though you have been restricting 
the cultivation, this restriction has not been enough. You say that I have 
not yet defined my policy. Whose fault is that ? There are your Geneva 
commitments. There is public opinion insistently wanting you to lay down 
your policy regarding the absolute minimum of cultivation under the present 
circumstances and you have not yet framed your policy. That is not the 
fault of this House or of those outside it who are urging the Government to have 
a more restricted policy. Therefore, Sir, I find it difficult to fall in with the 
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views of those of my« friends who have advised me to withdraw my Resolu- 
tion. 

I see, however, greater force with regard to their suggestions in the second 
part of the proposal. And if you, Sir, be good enough to put the Resolution in 
two parts, I shall fee quite prej)ared to fall in with the views of my friends who 
advise me to withdraw my Resolution v/itli regard to the second part. I am 
myself not at all convinced fey what my Honourable friend Mr. Yamin Khan 
or for the matter of that other Honourable Members have said with regard 
to the propriety of continued advance. I do not agree that unless you want 
me to nurse an industry of agriculture like sugar, there is occasion or justifica- 
tion for an advance. Certainly not from public revenue. It so happens in this 
case that Government are the monopolists and not in the position of a Govern- 
inent pure and simple. They are more like private dealers giving advances 
and taking a quid pro quo. That has been the ancient practice but it is not 
necessarily the correct practice, at beast now when people have realised what 
can' be done if they take to the cultivation within such areas as Government 
may think fit to prescribe. Sir, I am quite in sympathy with those of my friends 
who want to keep the cultivator out of the hands of the money-lenders and I 
wish that their good wishes and good feelings could materialise in various other 
directions where such help is much more needed for the agriculturists proper 
than for the opulent and flourishing opium trade. Therefore, that argument 
does not weigh with me. 

Reference has been made, Sir, to indigo advance. I wish my Honourable 
friend had not referred to that. It has a doleful, un-cheery and regretful 
history behind it which we do not want to re-call. It will die its natural 
death and we do not want it to be resurrected from the end that it has 
properly attained. In spite of all that, Sir, I am prepared, having regard to 
the administrative reasons that have been urged, to v/ithdraw the second 
portion of my Resolution. 

With regard to the first portion, Sir, I am sorry to have to divide the 
Souse. I am sorry that I have been the unwilling cause of bringing them after 
the mid-day adjournment and 1 hope Honourable Members will not mind that. 
As some fundamental (questions have been raised, I am afraid I shall have to go 
a little more in detail in my reply than I would otherwise have done. Govern- 
ment may on this occasion well cry to be saved from their friends. They them- 
selves have not put forward financial reasons. They do not mind the dwindling 
revenue under the opium head. But there are friends of Government here who 
regret the good old days when ‘‘ nations could be uplifted ’’ in their own words — 
what nations I do not know — out of the revenue that the Government was ac- 
customed to derive from the old opium head. Whatever uplifting that 
might have been it must have been at the expense of some other nations. The 
argument that ‘‘ if these foolish nations do not want to behave, what does it 
matter to us ; we shall go on making money as \ve have been doing out of opium 
a ad let them do what they like ” will no longer answer. That is a pro- 
position that did not appeal to people in the near past. We have embarked upon 
a settled policy from which there is no going back that the opium revenue 
saaii be sacrificed. I am sure a crore and a half will not be much of a matter 
now to be taken into consideration after we consulted to the loss of many more 
eroieSs having regard tb commitments that have been already referred to 
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Incidentally, Sir, let me refer to the 50 crores that we ar.e supposed to have 
been paying in the shape of additional taxation. That was the dictum of an 
expert whose opinion is always entitled to great respect. But has it been 
all or largely because of the loss of opium revenue ? No. Moreover an expert 
not far from me here reminds me that it was nearer 90 crores than fifty that we 
have been paying in the near past in the shape of additional taxation. Surely 
loss of opium revenue is not answerable for this. I shall however leave that 
matter to be settled by experts. Anyway, Government and the people have 
agreed that the question of financial loss shall not stand in the way of the 
ultimat solution of this question. With regard to the moral aspects of the 
question about which my Honourable friend Mr. Yamin Khan has still doubts, 
[think the Honourable Member from Assam has fully answered him and 
if I might give him one or two extracts from medical opinion, I think it would 
serve my purpose all the better. 

Dr. S. K. Datta speaking in the Assembly on this very question pointed 
out last Mar #h that the document of 1911 (Lord Hardinge’s pronouncement) laid 
down that opium possessed certain medicinal properties. In the first place it 
was supposed to be a specific against malaria, an exploded theory. During the 
luncheon interval one of the Honourable Members hailing from the neighbour- 
hood of the Godavari District said to a sufiering member that it was an anti- 
dote against malaria. I said on Dr. S. K. Datta’s authority that it was not. In 
the second place it was clai IT ed to be an anodyne, and there according to 
Dr. Datta, certainly experience was with the Government of India. In the third 
place, it was supposed to be necessary for the ailments of childrem This is an 
absolutely exploded theory which is borne out by the testimony of well known 
Doctors, like Doctor Jibanu Mistri of Bombay who says : 

- “ The percentage of opium-eating under medical advice is very small. The greatest 
abuse to which it is put is the prevailing habit of dosing children with it to keep them (a) 
from crying, even when it is due to such legitimate cause as insufficiency of mother’s milk, 
or (b) to keep them quiet while the mother goes out to work, or (c) from a prevailing false 
impression that it is good for the healthy growth of a child.” 

I do not want to labour the point further because I think it is generally 
agreed that neither on moral nor medical grounds, in spite of the findings of 
the Royal Commission of 1895, which have been seriously challenged, can it be 
said that in the interests of the people of India the consumption of opium cannot 
be reduced. 

' Regarding exports my Honourable friend has himself admitted that if 
abuse is proved, Government will be prepared to reconsider the question of 
exports under the certificate system. That there is room for such reconsidera- 
tion is indicated by the Geneva report to which I did not think it necessary to 
refer in my opening speech, because I thought that it was not likely to be 
challenged. One of the opinions expressed by Sir John Jordan was as follows. 
He declared that, unless the Committee could take effective measures to pre- 
vent the large export it was better to abandon the matter”. He hoped other 
Governments would follow India’s practice of not attaching importance to 
import certificates. He added that nearly the whole of the exports from the 
Persian Gulf were nominally destined for Vladivostock, but they were really 
landed elsewhere. 
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I do not for a moment suggest that the Government of India have been at 
all remiss with regard to this matter, but instances of abuse are clearly indicated 
which will make Government, in the light of what my friend has told us to-day, 
reconsider the situation and revise the certificate procedure under which export 
is allowed. Even in these Geneva Conferences I do not think statements of 
fact are always accurate and can be implicitly relied on, and I should like to take 
them with the usual reservation. For, example, when certain people were attack- 
ing the Portuguese Government with regard to the situation in Macao, the 
Portuguese delegate said that in Macao the consumption of opium was relatively 
negligible. Sir Malcolm Delevingc drew attention to certain inaccuracies in 
the Portuguese report concerning re-exports of opium from Macao. Therefore 
there is a great deal of room for reconsideration of the whole question of export 
as well as internal consumption. The matter was fully gone into in the debates 
here as wel' as in the other House in March last. Therefore I do not want to tire 
the patience of the House by referring to that at length. I submit, however, that 
the first part of the Resolution at all events should be accepted. Regarding 
the other part, I am in your hands and in the hands of this Honourable House, 
and I have indic..ted my views on that point. 

The Honourable Mr, A. C. McWATTERS : Sir, I do not propose to 
inflict a second speech upon the House but I was glad that the Mover on re- 
consideration has decided that the second part of his Resolution had better be 
left out. I think the administrative reasons that I gave are quite conclusive. 
As regards the first part I was still waiting to hear my main objection to this 
Resolution answered, which is that you must define your policy first and on this 
account the Resolution as it stands is in my opinion practically nugatory. 
It is a Resolution which, if the House adopted it, would serve no useful purpose 
whatever. I took great trouble in my speech to show what real advance we 
had made in regard to opium exports. The reply of the Honourable Member 
has more or less confirmed what I said in regard to the action which Government 
are taking. With regard to the restriction of area, we have already made 
great restrictions after full and careful consideration of the policy which we have 
accepted. As regards any further restriction in general terms such as this, 
I would say that it is absolutely meaningless. I must, therefore, oppose the 
Honourable Member’s Resolution. 

The mot'on was negatived. 
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Thursday, 3rd September, 1925.^ 

SPECIAL LAWS REPEAL BILL. 

The Honourable Mr. V. RAMADAS PANTULU (Madras: Non- 
Muhammadan) : Sir, I beg to move that the Bill to repeal certain special en- 
actments supplementing the ordinary criminal Law, as passed by the Legisla- 
tive Assembly, be taken into consideration. 

In doing so, I desire to narrate very briefly the events that led up to the 
passing of this measure by the Assembly, in the hope that such a narration as 
that will itself be sufficient to induce you to vote for this motion. The Bill 
is the outcome of long and strenuous efforts made by both Chambers of their 
reformed Central Legislature to secure the repeal of the repressive laws which 
disfigure the Indian Statute-book. I am glad to be able to say that the 
initiative in this matter came from this Chamber. On the very first day, 
after its inauguration, on which it sat to transact ordinary business, the four- 
teenth Day of Eebruary 1921, the Honourable (now Right Honourable) Mr. 
V. S. Srinivasa Sastri moved a Resolution to the following effect : — 

“ This Council recommends to the Governor General in Council that a committee be 
appointed at an early date to examine the repressive laws now on the Statute-book and 
report whether all or any of them should be repealed and, in case where repeal is not de- 
sirable, whether the laws in question should be amended and, if so, how.” 

The Resolution was carried unanimously. In pursuance of it the Home 
Department by a Resolution, dated the 21st March 1921, appointed a com- 
mittee consisting of officials and non-officials with Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru 
as its Chairman. The committee examined 13 repressive laws including the 5 
mentioned in the Schedule to the present Bill under discussion. Of these 
five they recommended the repeal of four. I know that they made a reserva- 
tion in favour of preserving, if necessary, powers strictly consistent with the 
original purpose of the third venerable old Regulations, namely, (1) The due 
maintenance of the alliances formed by the British Government with foreign 
powers ; (2) The preservation of tranquillity in the territories of the native 
Princes, and (3) The se, curing of British Dominions from foreign hostility, 
and, only so far astheinflammableFrontier is concerned, internal commotion. 
The only Act out of the five now under discussion whose retention the committee 
recommended was the Prevention of Seditious Meetings Act, X of 1911, but 
even in respect thereof they recommended its repeal when a healthy change 
in the political situation permitted. It was itself conceived as a tempoiary 
measure even at its inception. 

There were no Swarajists or Extremists in the committee. Indeed from 
the nature of the evidence placed before the committee and som.e of its recom- 
mendations, a section of well-informed Indian public opinion suspected (not 
without some reason, that the Committee and the Resolution) to which it 
owed its birth, were both inspired by the Government in order to strengthen 
the hands of the Executive to root out the non-co-operation movement in the 
guise of partial reconciliation and sweet reasonableness. The era of terrible 
repression that followed the publication of the report by the committee lent 
some colour to this suspicion. Whatever may be the truth, it is noteworthy, 
for my present purpose, that even that committee considered that in regard 
to many of the laws examined by them, their continuance on the Statute- 
book was both unnecessary and objectionable and rec;ommended their repeal. 
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Tlie report of tlie committee was published on 2nd September 1921, and 
on the 19th September 1921, the Government passed the following order 
thereon : — 

“ The Governor General in Council has considered the Beport and has decided to 
accept the recommendations made by the committee ; stops will be taken as scon as may he 
to introduce legislation to give effect to them.” 

In spite of the aforesaid promise to introduce legislation as scon as maybe 
(mark the words) no steps were taken by the Government to repeal any one 
of the five repressive laws v/ith which this Bill deals. 

Then on the 20th March 1924, after a lapse of two years and a half, a 
Resolution was moved in the Legislative Assembly to the following effect : 

“ This Assembty recommends to the Governor General in Council to take steps for the 
immediate repeal of Bengal Regulation III of 1818. and the Criminal Law Amendment Act 
of 1908, and other repressive laws and regulations that still exist on the Statute-look.’' 

It was carried by an overwhelming majority. Nevertheless, the Govern- 
ment did not make the slightest effort to give effect to this Resolution. Then 
Mr. V. J. Patel (now the Honourable Mr. Patel) sent up the present Bill in its 
original form in September 1924, but it was not reached in that Session. He 
obtained leave to introduce it in the last Delhi Session on 3rd February audit 
was ultimately passed in its present form by the Assembly on the 19tli March 
1925, and was laid on the table of this House at its next meeting in due course. 
There were very few days in March last left thereafter for me to bring it here 
for consideration and I have therefore taken the earliest opportunity to bring 
it now before this House. 

From the Schedule attached to the Bill which is placed in your hands 
you ^1 see that five enactments are sought to be repealed. Of these, the first 
three are a century old and the fourth is three quarters of a century old. The 
Bengal State Prisoners Regulation III of 1818, has been extended also to the 
United Provinces, the Central Provinces, the Punjab, Bihar and Orissa and 
Assam. So this Regulation, together with its sister Regulations of Madras 
and Bombay, cover practically the whole of India. AU of them deal with 
offences against the State and were enacted long before the passing of the 
Indian Penal Code which contains a Chapter exhaustively dealing with every 
conceivable offence against the State including conspiracy. At the time when 
the first three Regulations were enacted the British power was not firmly 
established in the land. Titular Sovereigns and their more powerful provincial 
chiefs were still on their thrones and more than one European Power was 
contending for sovereignty or supremacy in India. The Preamble of Regula * 
tibn III of 1818 is sufficient to give you an idea of the purposes which these 
enactments were intended to serve : 

“ Whereas reasons of State, embracing the due maintenance of the alliances formed 
by the British Government with foreign powers, the promotion of tranquillity in the 
territories of native Princes entitled to its protection and the security of the British 
Dominions from foreign hostility and from internal commotion, occasionally render it 
necessary to place under personal restraint individuals against whom there may not be 
sufficient ground to institute any judicial proceedings or when such proceedings may not 
be adapted to the nature of the case or may for other reasons be inadvisable or improper. 

It is not denied that the ordinary law covers the offences contemplated b\^ 
the§e archaic, antedeluvian, and unjudicial pieces of legislation. I call them 
unjudicial because th'^y are of the nature of lettres de cachet which dispense 
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with all forms of legal trial and make the very Executive which is the subject 
of attack by the alleged offender the prosecutor, judge and executioner. The 
main ground urged for their retention is the impossibility of securing in all cases 
the evidence necessary to bring the accused to trial in a court of law. This 
stale and stock argument of the bureaucracy was fully and sympathetically 
considered by the Repressive Laws Committee to which I referred and was 
disposed of by it in the following tender way : 

“We recognise the force of these arguments, in particular the difficulty of securing 

evidence or preventing the intimidation of witnesses But we consider that in 

modem conditions of India that risk must be taken. It is undesirable that any Statutes 
should remain in force which are regarded with deep and genuine disapproval by a majority 

of the Members of the Legislature The harm created by the retention of arbitrary 

powers of imprisonment by the Executive may, as history has shown, be greater even 
than the evil which such powers are directed to remedy.” 

It is obvious that the pathetic plea of the Executive for the retention 
of its autocratic powers of an obnoxious character may have bepn disposed 
of on much firmer, more convincing and humane grounds. However, the 
reasons given by the Committee are sufiScient to serve my purpose. Apart 
from its inherent merits as a piece of just and sound legislation, consonant 
with our modern notions of civilized jurisprudence, there are many points 
in its favour. 

The first point in favour of this Bill is the almost unanimous desire which 
the Members of this House evinced for the repeal of repressive legislation, 
on the 14th February 1921, as a necessary preliminary for the inau^ation 
of the new era of responsible government under the reformed constitution. 
The second point in favour of the Bill is the recommendation of the Repressive 
Laws Committee in favour of the repeal of the enactments in question. The 
third point in its favour is the wholehearted acceptance of the Committee’s 
recommendations by the Government in September 1921, accompanied 
by a promise to introduce necessary legislation for the purpose. The 
fourth point in its favour is the adoption by the Legislative Assembly in March 
1924, by an overwhelming majority of a Resolution in favour of the repeal 
of these laws. I have a fifth reason also which I shall state later on. What 
then are the reasons which actuated the Government to go back on their 
undertaking of 1921 and to ignore the wishes of both Houses of the Central 
Legislature. Sir Malcolm Hailey, speaking in the Assembly in March 1924, 
gave his reasons. He said that after the report of the Committee was 
received the Government were faced with new dangers, namely, the Moplah 
rebellion in Malabar, information about - the existence of a Bolshevik 
association in this country and the recrudescence of conspiracy in Bengal, and 
these were said to be the justification for Government’s change of attitude. I 
believe that some of the Members of this House, at all events, know how these 
dangers were overcome by the Government. The Moplah rebellion was sup- 
pressed mainly by the proclamation of martial law and with the help of the 
military. The absence of a deportation Regulation on the Statute-book 
would not have handicapped the Government in the least. Moreover, I may 
mention that there is a very drastic special law called the Moplah Outrages 
Act, which is exactly similar to the Punjab Murderous Outrages Act of 186? ^ 
in force in Malabar and that it armed the Government with ample powers* 

L4I)PI 
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With regard 'to the Bolshevik Association, it is now a matter of common know- 
ledge, that its members were brought to trial in the ordinary courts at Cawn- 
pore, and there was no suggestion that any need for the use of a ru^y weapon 
in the legislative armoury was felt. As for the conspiracy in Bengal I am not 
here concerned with the truth or otherwise of its existence. All I know 
is that in the name of conspiracy about sixty true and honest Swarajists like 
Subash Chander Bose, Anil Baran Roy and some other lieutenants of the 
late Deshabandhu C. R. Das were spirited away under Regulation III of 
1818 and the now notorious Bengal Criminal Ordinance was subsequently 
placed on the Statute-book without the assent of any Legislature in 
India by recourse to certification and recommendation. Many impartial 
and respected leaders, including Mahatma Gandhi, openly expressed their 
belief that the Regulation and the Ordinance were aimed at the Swarajist 
movement. Sir, I therefore beg to state to this House that the reasons 
given by Sir Malcolm Hailey for the action of the Government in not 
repealing these Regulations are to say the least most unconvincing. A 
very large section of the Indian public, whose feeling I claim to voice, believe 
that the Government changed their mind simply because, from the latter part 
of 1921 onwards, the momentum of the movement for the achievement of 
Swaraj was growing in volume and intensity. I venture to say, Sir, that the 
bureaucracy is tenaciously clinging to these repressive laws, in order to 
suppress all effective forms of political agitation. The way in which these 
Regulations were used in the <i9?if-partition agitation days in Bengal confirms 
me in this view. Men like Aswini Kumar Dutt, Eirishto Kumar Mitra, Subash 
Chandra Mallik and Monoranjan Guha were arrested and deported as revolu- 
tionaries. My Honourable Colleagues from Bengal will undoubtedly be able 
to bear testimony to the spotless character and noble patriotism of these 
victims of the bureaucratic wrath. The truth of the matter is not that the 
ordinary law is sufficient to maintain law and order but as Lord Morley put 
it aptly : — 

“ The great executive oflScers never like or trust lawyers. I will tell you why ? fo^ 
they never trust or like law.” 

Now, Sir, this method of governing by repressive laws has not proved a 
success in any country ; it will tend to increase discontent. In regard to 
Bengal itself I shall quote the testimony of one who is not in sympathy with 
the politics of my party — the Swaraj Party — and who is not an unfriendly 
critic of the bureaucracy, Mr. Bipin Chandra Pal. He said the other day 
speaking in the Assembly : — 

“ I know it that, before these deportations and internments came into existence in 
Bengal, the revolutionary movement was not half so wide-spread as it became 
subsequently. Old men had nothing to do with it. Staid house-holders in the villages 
had no part or lot in this propaganda. But when these deportations came, when these 
internments came, when the iron of these prosecutions entered into the heart of the simple 
minded relations and friends of your political suspects — ^it was then that we found every- 
body, extremists, moderates, literate or illiterate, moved by a new and deep sense of 
resentment against the Government coming and telling us : What are we coming to ? 
Is this the Government under which we have to live ? This seems to be the experioiice of 
rightminded statesmen all over the world. Repression begets greater discontent which 
in its turn calls for greater repression and so on. 

"Slbegleave to quote one passage from wbat Lord Morlej^ said about the use of 
these Regulations when ho was pressed by the Indian Government to sanction 
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deportations under them. Lord Morlej, the Secrei;aBy of State for India 
then, dealing with these Regulations and the arguments of that character 
wrote as follows : — 

“ You state your case with remarkable force, I admit. But then I comfort myself 
in my disquiet at differing from you, by the reflection that perhaps the Spanish Viceroys in 
the Netherlands, the Austrian Viceroy in Venice, the Bourbon in the two Sicilies, and a 
Governor or two in the old American Colonies, used reasoning not wholly dissimilar and 
not much less forcible.” 

Speaking of the Regulations this is what Lord Morley wrote 

“ The question between us two upon this matter may, if we don’t take care, become 
what the Americans would call ugly. I won’t repeat the general arguments about de- 
portation. I have fought against those here who regarded such a resort to the Regulation 
of 1818 as indefensible. So, per contra, I am ready just as stoutly to fight those who wish 
to make this arbitrary detention for indefinite periods a regular weapon of Government. 
Now your present position is beginning to approach this. You have nine men locked 
up a year ago by I dire de cachet, because you believed them to be criminally connected with 
criminal plots, an I ’ ecause you expected their arrest to check these plots. For a certain 
time it looked as if the coup were effective, and were justified by the result. In all this, 

I think, we were perfectly right. Then you come by and by upon what you regard as a 
great anarchist conspiracy for sedition and murder, and you warn me that you may soon 
apply to me for sanction of further arbitrary arrest and detention on a large scale. I 
ask whether this process implies that through the nine detenus you have found out a murder 
plot contrived, n<d. by them, but by other people. You say, ‘ We admit that being locked 
up they can have had no share in these new abominations ; but their continued detention 
will frighten evil-doers generally.’ That is the Russian argument ; by packing off train- 
loads of suspects to Siberia we will terrify the anarchists out of their wits, and all will 
come out right. That policy did not work out brilliantly in Russia, and did not save 
the lives of the Trepoffs, nor did it save Russia from a Duma, the very thing that the 
Trepoffs and the rest of the ‘ offs ’ deprecated and detested.” 

I beg to commend these noble and weighty words to this House. 

Sir, I said I had a fifth reason to urge in favour of my motion. It is this. 
This Bill was passed by the Assembly by an overwhelming majority. Almost 
all the elected representatives voted in its favour. Not only Swarajists but 
Independents, Moderates, Liberals, and in fact members belonging to all sec- 
tions of the House except the officials upheld it. The circumstance ought to 
carry great weight with this House. The country is decidedly against the 
retention of these dangerous powers in the hands of an alien bureaucracy which 
is not responsible to the Legislatures and which is irresponsive to popular 
opinion. Many of you will have to face your electorates very soon to seek 
re-election to this Chamber. You cannot do bo justly if you do not voice their 
feelings in this vital matter. The theory that the elected representatives 
are bound to give expression to their Own feelings and convictions and not 
to those of their constituents is now an exploded one. We have no justification 
to sit here and vote against the wishes of those who returned us.* I therefore 
appeal to you all to vote for this motion. To my official Colleagues I will 
say one word. I cannot do it better than by quoting the words with which 
the Honourable Mr. V. S. S. Sastri, commended his Resolution for the appoint 
ment of a committee to repeal the repressive laws to this House : 

“ It would be incongruous with popular liberty which we are confidently hoping that the 
new Councils will inaugurate ; it will be incongruous with that principle if the repressive 
laws now on the Statute-book continued there in the present form In giving such 
liberties as may seem suitable, in taking such steps as may seem advisable let there be no 
reservations to the extent that you wish to go. Go ahead bravely and not haltingly. 
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It is the most essential condition of Success in this great work. But has no huts ; let there 
not be a superabundance of jfs. So working we certainly will do what no other people 
in the world has done* achieve full constitutional liberty within the British Empire by 
entirely peaceful and constitutional methods.’* 

With these words, I beg to move that the Bill as passed by the Assembly 
be taken into consideration. 

The Honourable Mr. J. CKERAB : (Home Secretary) : Sir, I rise 
to oppose this motion. In doing so, I should like to acknowledge in the first 
instance the moderate terms in which my Honourable friend has commended 
his motion to the House. But while I make that acknowledgment, while 
the Honourable gentleman’s arguments were on the whole moderate and 
certainly phrased in the most courteous and temperate manner, they were by 
no means consistent in that respect with the character of the Bill he 
presents. I note further, that in selecting the historical rather than the 
polemical method, he, wisely perhaps, restricted himself to theories and to 
his own construction of past events. He has dealt very little with the 
realities and the facts of the present situation. Well, Sir, before I develop 
my comments on my Honourable friend’s arguments, I should like as a 
preliminary to invite the attention of the House to an interesting 
fact. The Bill submitted for the consideration of this House differs in two 
important respects from the Bill which was originally introduced in 
another place. It omits from the measures proposed to be repealed the 
Punjab Murderous Outrages Act, and there is a partial mitigation of the original 
Bill in so far as it affects the Moplah Outrages Act, perhaps, Sir, I should be 
thankful for small mercies. But I must remind the House that the . original 
mover of the Bill in another place was by no means content with these innova- 
tions in his Bill and he announced his intention at the earliest possible date oi 
introducing a Bill in which the brief reprieve of these legislative victims would 
be very speedily terminated. 

Those changes in the original Bill were the result of a little, perhaps belated 
but not too belated, examination of the provisions of two of the laws in question, 
the result of some consideration of the conditions against which they were in- 
tended to provide, of some calm reflection on the consequences which would 
result from their repeal. Sir, I wish that examination, that consideration, that 
reflection had been more general than it was, that it had been extended further 
and had been bestowed in the degree which they merited on the other laws 
which still stand in the Schedule. If that course had been taken in another 
place, if my Honourable friend opposite had taken that course, I believe that he 
would not have moved his motion and that this Bill would not now be before 
the House. 

Fortunately, however, the wisdom of the framers of our constitution has 
preserved for us the opportunity of bringing to bear upon this matter a dis- 
passionate scrutiny, a just balance between ideals of jurisprudence and the hard 
facts of reality, a sense of responsibility in legislation and a statesmanlike 
legard for the public interest and the public security ; and it is the special func- 
tion and obligation of this House to supply these requisites of wise and prudent 
legislation. 

Now, Sir, and this has been reflected to a great extent in the Honourable 
Member s speech criticism of the laws in question has been mainlv directed 
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either tp general considerations on the arbitrary power allied to be conferred 
by them on the executive Government and their repugnance to normal can- 
nons of jurisprudence or to alleged Tecommendations made by the Com- 
mittee on the special laws or to arguments regarding the possibility of their 
abuse. Sir, I will take these in order. The Honourable Member has urged 
in general terms that these laws are repugnant to accepted cannons of 
jurisprudence. Now, Sir, I admit that these laws, if literally construed 
and rigidly administered, undoubtedly confer upon Government the power 
of CQjnmitting to custody without the regular form of judicial trial, and 
I share myself the repugnance commonly^ expressed to that aspect of them 
though many of the strictures which have been passed upon them, even 
from this point of view, require a great deal of qualification. It is 
only hard necessity which compels us to keep them upon the Statute-book. 
With regard to the character of the necessity, I should say a few words 
later. Then we come to the recommendations of the Committee. I venture 
to suggest to the House that the report of that Committee should be taken 
as a whole and I have been much impressed, having recently read it and 
re-read it, by the fact that, though the specific recommendations of the 
Committee were inspired by a very sanguine view of the circumstances, even 
as they then stood, the Members of the Committee were nevertheless them- 
selves very much impressed by apprehensions for the future. And indeed the 
ink was hardly dry on their report when we had the M^plah outbreak. That 
was followed by a recrudescence of revolutionary activities in Bengal and simul- 
taneously with the recrudescence and development of revolutionary activity 
in Bengal, we discovered the existence of a Communist conspiracy in India, 
in connection with which we were compelled in the first instance to use this 
Regulation. The facts of this conspiracy were then submitted to the regular 
criminal courts and resulted in what is now commonly known as the Cawn- 
pore Communist conspiracy case. The judgment of the High Court in that 
case will reveal to Honourable Members that what I claim in respect of the 
very dangerous' Communist conspiracy in India is not a thing of the bureaucratic 
imagination. I hope, Sir, that Honourable Members will very carefully examine 
the recommendations of this Committee on which my Honourable friend laid 
so much stress. As I have said, if the reasoning which was employed by that 
Committee in leading up to their conclusions is carefully examined, it will be 
found that there are many reservations, many apprehensions for the future, 
which find no place, no reflection, in the measure which is now before the 
House. 

The Honourable Member has quoted from the writings of the late Lord 
Morley. We are all familiar with the words . of that eminent statesman 
which seldom fail to be quoted m discussions of this character, and I should 
for my part remind the House of a statement made by Lord Morley which 
I have already had occasion to quote in this House and which is to, the 
following effect : — 

“ We found — he is referring to Regulation III of 1818 — in the armoury of weapons 

of Government a law, and applied it We should have been perfectly unworthy of 

holding the position we do — am speaking now of the Government of India and myself — 
if we had not taken that weapon out of the armoury and used it against the evil-doers.” 

It is alleged that this Regulation — think these are the words used by my 
Honourable friend — is archaic, antiquated, and obsolete. I must point out 
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that it is aot morp archaic than revolution, that it is not more antiquated 
than conspiracy, ani that it is not more obsolete than assassination. 

Well, Sir, these are general considerations, and I do most earnestly implore 
the House to direct their attention rather to the actual facts of the situation. 

I wish to make it quite clear to the House that the retention of these laws on 
the Statute-book is due to a very real sense of a very real danger. I invite 
the attention of the House to the fact already quoted by my Honourable friend 
that even the Committee whose report he quotes with so much approval were 
satisfied of the continued necessity of providing for the object of this Eegula- 
lation in so far as it is expressly declared to be the security of the British 
dominions against foreign hostility. They were particularly impressed with the 
dangers of what they call the inflammable Frontier They ignored, — and 

after all, it is easy to be wiser after the event and events have happened since, 
with regard to which they were necessarily uninformed, — but they did forget, 
that the North-West Frontier is not the only frontier of India. Very serious, 
very persistent attempts have been made to introduce into India propaganda 
and machinations against her peace and against her security. That is not a 
mere theory. The case to which I have referred gives abimdant chapter 
and verse for that statement. It is not only to the North-West Frontier 
that our attention must be directed. I believe in the light of later 
knowledge that the Committee in that respect would have revised their 
recommendation. There is no doubt that the frontier is specially exposed 
to the dangers of foreign hostihty. But, were it not for the vigilance of our 
officers, were it. not for the legislative weapons which we have in reserve, 
foreign hostihty directed against the peace and security of India would pouri» 
in at every port, in the form of subversive propaganda, in the form of incite- 
ments to murder and rebellion, and in the concrete form of ilheit arms and 
iUicit ammunition. If the Communist danger is considered by any Honour- 
able Member as a thing which can lightly be dismissed, I would invite his 
attention to the present course of events in China. The disturbed conditions 
there, more particularly in southern China, are, it is a notorious fact, largely 
due to Communist activities. Now, is it to be supposed that the events that 
have happened in China can occur without reactions in India ? I am not 
merely suggesting a speculative probability. It is a fact and we have docu- 
mentary proof of it, that attempts have been made and are still being made 
by the Communist elements in China to secure connection with India. There 
are at the present moment certain Communist emissaries still at large. 
Honourable Members are probably aware that we have accepted an international 
pjbhgation to receive and be responsible for our own undesirables — by undesir- 
ables I mean persons whose activities are likely to be dangerous to the peace and 
security of their own or other countries. A certain number of these persons — 
they are very well known Indian Communist agents — are or were recently in 
Germany and the German Government applied to us to agree to their 
removal on the ground that their activities were obnoxious and dangerous to the 
German State. Well, Sir, we are under an obligation to receive those persons 
on these shores. Are we to allow them to carry out in India activities which 
in Germany were found to be dangerous to the State, and will this House 
seriously propose to deprive Government of the means of dealing with persons 
of this type Now, Sip, that is a danger, a very real danger. There is another 
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danger. The Honourable Member somewhat light-heartedly stated that he 
was not concerned with conspiracy in Bengal. He did indeed allege that the 
action taken by Government with regard to the conspiracy in Bengal was 
directed against the Swaraj Party, and that its object was the suppression 
o£ legitimate constitutional agitation. Both those allegations I must most 
emphatically deny. The action taken in Bengal under Regulation III of 1818, 
the action taken by the Governor General in promulgatmg an Ordinance, 
and the action taken subsequently in passing the Criminal Law Amendmm t 
Act was not directed against either the Swaraj Party or against any other 
form of constitutional agitation in India. It was directed against a network 
of terrorist conspiracies, and I think that if we clear our minds of a great deal 
of prejudice and a great deal of irrelevant theory, there will be found very few 
persons who can conscientiously get up and say that the action taken by the 
Local Government, by the Governor General and by the Government of India 
has not been fully and amply justified by the results. However that may be, 
I desire to press very strongly upon the House that the existence of revolu- 
tionary conspiracy in Bengal is not a danger solely confined to that province. 
It is not reasonable to suppose when we find ramifications as highly organised 
as those conspiracies in Bengal undoubtedly were organised, that they should 
be c )nfined to that province alone. They are not confined to that province 
alone. Let me remind Honourable Members of the fact which is probably 
well within their memory as it occurred not very many months ago, that 
a violent revolutionary pamphlet was found simultaneously at many places 
in the United Provinces and at many places in the Punjab. Let me remind 
them of the character of that incitement to violence. Here is a quotation 
from it : ^ 

“ This revolutionary party has deliberately abstained itself from entering into this 
terrorist campaign at the present moment even at the greatest of provocations in the form 
of outrages committed on their sisters and- mothers by the agency of a foreign government, 
simply because the party is waiting to deliver the final blow. Rut when 
expediency wiU demand it the party will unhesitatingly enter into a desperate 
campaign of terrorism, when the life of every officer and individual who will be helping 
the foreign rulers in any way will be made intolerable, bO he Indian or European, high or 
low.” 

That pamphlet was distributed simultaneously in a very large number of 
centres in the United Provinces and the Punjab. That does indicate at any 
rate the probability of an extension of the network of revolutionary conspiracy 
outside Bengal. Honourable Members have seen the recent report of a daring 
outrage— the robbery of a train in the United Provinces. I must he extremely 
careful in referrmg to the circumstances of that offence because the matter is 
n >w under investigation, but they give us very good ground for supposing that 
it is the work of revolutionaries. Now, there are other indications of that 
kind which I should like to be in a position to lay before the House but I cannot 
for obvious reasons do so. The danger of the extension of this evil outside 
Bengal, the area where the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act is in oper- 
ation, is a very real one, and that reason alone should in my opinion constitute 
a sound ground for the retention of Regulation III upon the Statute-book. 

I will not dwell on the alleged abuse, actual or potential of the law 
because I frankly admit that my Honourable friend did not base his case very 
seriously on either. I heard it said in another place^that the Committee 
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which was ‘appointfed* by the Bengal Government to examine cases of action 
taken under the Regulation and under the war legislation found that five 
per cent, of those persons were innocent. I venture to say that this is very 
typical of the loose kind of criticism which has been directed against the adminis- 
tration of this Regulation. This particular statement is entirely remote 
from the facts. What the Beachcroft and Chandavarkar Committee actually 
said was this : 

“ The total number of cases examined and advised on by us is 806. Of these 100 relate 
to State prisoners dealt with under Regulation III of 1818 ; 702 to internees under the 
Defence of India Act ; and four to persons dealt with under the Indian Ingress Ordinance. 
In six of the total number of cases examined by us, we have advised Government that there 
are not sufficient grounds, in our opinion, for believing that the parties concerned have 
acted in a manner prejudicial to the public safety or the defence of British India, and that 
therefore, they should be unconditionally released.” 

I invite the special attention of the Hoxise to the language employed in the 
last sentence prejudicial to the public safety or the defence of British India.” 
This is language drawn from the rules under the Defence of India Act, and it 
is therefore a reasonable presumption that the cases referred to by the Com- 
mittee were cases of action taken under these rules. If that is so, then it 
follows that of the 100 cases under Regulation III of 1818 which were 
examined, there was not a single case in which the Committee found that 
the action of Government had not been fully justified. Then, Sir, the 
honourable Member referred to the occurrences in Malabar. He asked 
whether Government found that they required the use of the Regulation 
in that case. I am astonished that an argument of that kind should 
be laid before the House by an Honourable Member from the Madras 
Presidency. The fact is, as has been explained on more than one occasion, 
that the Madras Regulation was used, and used with great effect, in connection 
with the Malabar rebellion. Let me remind the House what the circumstances 
were. It is well known that large numbers of Hindus were attacked by Moplahs . 
Outrages of the most dreadful character were perpetrated and large numbers of 
unoffending persons were forcibly converted to Islam. A considerable pro- 
portion of the perpetrators of these crimes were sentenced, but when the time 
for their sentences was due to expire, a very serious question arose as to whether 
they were to be allowed to return to the scene of their former outrages. I ask 
Honourable Members to endeavour to imagine what the situation was. During 
the period which had elapsed since the rebellion, every endeavour had been made 
by Government to promote reconstruction. The villages were beginning to 
come hack to the normal state of things once more and the victims of these 
horrible outrages were beginning to receive at least some alleviation from time. 
The return of the original perpetrators of these crimes would have been 
fatal to that process of reconstruction. It would have been fatal also for 
those communities who were so slowly and so pitifully recovering from 
their disasters that the persons originally responsible for their troubles 
should be returned to their midst. Therefore the Government of Madras 
decided that ^he authors of these crimes should not be allowed to return 
to their homes. They were sent under the most lenient form of restraint 
possible to another part of the Presidency under the powers conferred 
by the Madras Regulation. The results have been entirely justified and yet 
the Honourable Member from Madras tells us that the Madras Government 
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did not find tlie Madras Regulation of any avail in^ connection with the 
Malabar rebellion. 

The Honoueaele Me. V. RAMADAS PANTULU : May I explain, Sir, 
Wbat I said was tbat tlie absence of the Regulation on the Statute-book would 
not have handioapped them. I did not say that they did not use it. My 
question is : Why did they use it. There w^as no necessity for it. 

The Honoueable Me. J. CRERAR : I do not quite appreciate the 
Honourable Member’s point. He says that the absence of this Regulation on 
the Statute-book would not have handicapped the Madras Government. I 
have already explained that the Madras Government used that Regulation 
efiectively in securing an object ’which could not have been attained by any 
other conceivable legal means. I now return to my original point. I have 
acknowledged the moderation of the Honourable Member’s language but 
I still return to the point that his Bill is not a moderate Bill. 

It appears to me that neither his arguments nor mine have yet 
penetrated into the root of the matter. The real issue before the House is 
one which must be entered on with complete sincerity and candour. 

The question has been debated on innumerable occasions, and on a careful 
examination of these discussions I have been compelled to the conclusion 
that the real object of this Bill is not to improve the Statute-book. Its object 
is to impair the power and vfeaken the responsibility of the Government which 
is at present charged with the duty, and burdened with the obligation, of 
maintaining peace and order in this country — the most elementary conditions 
of any form of civilised life, the most necessary conditions of any kind of 
political progress. That power and responsibility, that duty and obligation, 
are charge-i which must be accepted and vindicated not more by the present 
Government than by any conceivable future Government of India. No honest 
Government whether in its oym interest or in the interest of the peoples 
committed to its charge or in the interest of its successors in title and liability, 
can possibly be met with an aggression of this character and omit to repel it 
by every means in its power. 

- The Honoueable De. DWARKANATH SUTTER (West Bengal : Non- 
12 Nooiir Muhammadan) : Sir, I beg to move the following 

amendment to the original Resolution : — 

“ That the Bill, as passed by the Legislative Assembly, be referred to a Select Com- 
mittee consisting of the Honourable the Law Member, the Honourable Mr, Crerar, tha 
Honourable Sir Maneckji Byramji Dadabhoy, the Honourable Sir Leva Prasad Sarvadhi- 
Jkary, the Honourable Karandikar, the Honourable Saiyid Raza Ali, the Honourable 
Mr. Ramadas Pantuln, the Honourable IMr. K. C. Roy, and the mover, and that the presence 
of five of the Members of the Committee shall be necessary to constitute a quorum.” 

Six, not many words are needed from me in order to commend this Resolm 
tion to the acceptance of the House. You have heard the Honourable 
Mr. Crerar say that the Export of the Repressive Laws Committee should be ex 
■amined as a whole. ThaA is a report which after a good deal of consideration 
the Committee arrived at, after a long discussion among the Members them- 
selves, and it is not possible that in this House we can in the sitting of a day 
or a few hours examine the recommendations of that Committee. In asking 
for the acceptance of this amendment I am not asking the Government to 
oommit themselves to any principle underlying the Bill. My object^ Sir, is 
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to focus tke atten^ri^n ol tlio House on tlie principle of tlie Bill and that is a 
function which I submit, Sir, the Select Committee can very well discharge. 
There is an apprehension in some quarters that v/hen a matter is referred 1 o a 
Select Committee, it means that the principle of the Bill is accepted. I sub- 
mit, Sir, that that is nob so, if I may just refer in this connection to the pro- 
cedure of the House of Ccniiiioiis as stated in a book written by Mr. Joseph 
Eedlich with an introduction by Sir Courtenay Ilbert who for some time was 
the Law Member of the Government of India. He states at page 187 of volume 
II of that book that — 

“ the task of a Select Committee is accordingly investigation and nothing more. It stands 
in the sharpest contrast to the work of a Committee of the whole House, while such Com- 
mittees are indirect aids to iegislalion inasmuch as they arrange the material upon which 
the legislative decisions are eii’ectually based and they help to focus the ideas of the House 
upon matters of principle or to work out the technical details of some legislative course of 
action the principle of which has been accepted.’^ 

Therefore I want to make it clear that by asking for the acceptance of 
this amendment I am not asking the Government or any Members of the 
House to commit themselves to the principle underlying this Bill. I do not 
see much strength in the reasoning of my Honourable and learned friend Mr. 
Kamadas that the Bill has been passed by the majority of the Legislative 
Assembly. The major seebion of the Assembly are not tolerant of the opinions 
of the Members of this House, and I do not see why we should not treat their 
opinions with the same respect with which they treat our opinion^. I am there- 
fore prepared to ask the attention of the Honourable Members of this House 
to this point that there should be an independent examination of the whole 
question by a Select Committee, a representative Select Committee, consist- 
ing of the Members of Government and of the representatives of the several 
pro\dnces. The question is one, Sir, of very great importance. The question 
is whether the ancient Regulations of the different Provinces — the Bengal Re- 
gulation of 1818 and the similar Regulations in Madras and Bombay — should 
still be retained on the Sta.tute-book. Of course I have an open mind on the 
question. If a Committee after an examination of the Report of the Repressive 
Lav7s Committee are satisfied that there is no need for their repeal, the Com- 
mittee will certainly be able to report that to this House. If reference to' 
Select Committee does not mean that the principle is accepted, I do not see, 
Sir, any harm in a Select Committee meeting and considering the question 
whether, having regard to the conditions v/hich are prevalent in the different 
provinces and after collecting the opinions of Local Governments — I do not 
know if these opinions have yet been collected — there is need for their repeal. 
It may also be, as I find from the proceedings of the Legislative Assembly of 
the 19th March 1925, that the Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman was pre- 
pared to acbept some of the amendments which were proposed in the course of 
the discussion on this Bill, that the Government may reconsider the matter 
afresh on the report of the Select Committee now proposed. There was an 
amendment which was proposed by Mr. Eangachariar, one of the Members 
of the Legislative Assembly, and I find that the Government were prepared to 
accept the amendment with regard to the Bengal Regulation. 

The Honoueable Mr. J. CRERAR : I must point out that the Honourable 
the Home Member expressed a certain view with regard to these amendments 
but at the same time pointed out very clearly that he was unalterably opposed 
to the Bill itself. 
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The Honourable 'Dr. DWAKKAH/iTI-I MTTBE : Tiiese are all 
matters which, as the Honourable Mr, Chcrar v7-‘l| realise, •m'ay be discussed in 
the Select Committee, and if the Select Committee ultimately arrives at the 
decision that there is no need for repeal, they will so report to this House. 

I am only asking fo^ an examination of the whole question by a Commiutee 
consisting of representative Members — an examination which cannot be done 
in one sitting or in a few hours. These are the reasons. Sir, which make me 
submit to the House that the Committee which I have suggested is a repre- 
sentative one. We should get on behalf of the Government the Honourable 
the Law Member, the Honourable Mr. Crerar, the Honourable Sir Maneckji 
Dadabhoy, representing the Central Provinces, the Honourable Dr. Sir Deva 
Pramd Sarvadhilrary and myself, representing Bengal, the Honourable 
Mr. Karandikar representing tbe Bombay Presidency, the Honourable Saiyid 
Eaza Ali representing the United Provinces, the Honourable Mr. Eamadas re- 
presenting the Madras Presidency, and the tlonourable hir. K. C. Roy represent- 
ing the Punjab. (Laughter.) I submit. Sir, that the Cornniittee is a represent- 
ative one. I am also quite amenable to any suggestion, if it is made, with 
regard to the addition of any other tfono arable Members to this Committee. 

I might suggest, for example, as this is a question affecting the Frontier also, 
that if the tionourable Mr. Thompson is wiiling, his name might also be added 
to this Committee. 

The Honourable Sir MANECKJI DABABEiOY (Central Provinces : 
General) : Sir, I will only confine mr^seif just at present to the amendment 
according to your ruling. I oppose lliia# amendment. I oppose it because 
it will commit the House to the principle of the Bill and secondly, as I shall 
point out presently, it will serve no useful x)ui’pose. You, Sir, have already 
referred to the Parliamentary practice to wdiich reference has been made by 
my friend the Honourable Dr. Dwarkanath Mitter, and I shall therefore not 
take up the time of the Council by any further reference to that matter. This 
Bill before us is of a very important nature and character. It touches a very 
broad principle. The root of the Bill consists of many ramifications which 
have to be carefully considered, I for one wroiild not like to serve on this 
Committee, because" by my acquiescence .to serve on this Committee, I would 
be leading the House to believe that I am inclined in any y^ay to accept 
this Bill with some modifications that may be proposed and hurriedly consider- 
ed by tbe Select Committee. You, Sir, have explained fully that when a Bill 
is referred to a Select Committee the House accepts the principle of the niea^gure, 

I understand. Sir, that the same ruling w^as given in the other House by Sk 
Frederick Whyte and I do not desire that any departure should be made from 
the established practice in this direction and that in future there should remain 
no doubt on the subject. 

Now, as regards the Bill itself, as regards the suggestion for the Select 
Committee, assuming that we go to a Select CoBimitbee and consider the 
measure, has my Honourable friend any giiaranoes .that the other House is 
going to accept the amendments proposed by this House ? 

The Honourable Mr. G. A. NATES AN (Madras : Nominated Non- 
Official) : Why do you want the guarantee ? 

The Honourable Sib MANECKJI DADABHOY : Probably you have 
pot read the proceedings of the other House, but on t'wo occasions iJir 
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Alexandei: Ivluddiijian in order to meet that Assembly proposed two most 
reasonable amendments and the Assembly contemptuously disrcs^arded them. 

The HoNouRAimK Sm DEVA PRASAD SARVADHIKARY (West 
Bengal : Non-Ivliihainmadan) : The remedy and result would be quite 
another if that course was followed here. 

The Honoubable Sib MANECKJI DADABHOY : Well, there is every 
reason foh the presumption that that course would be Again followed. The 
very fact that a large majority in the Assembly refused even to consider the 
amendments that were proposed by Sir Alexander Muddiman on behalf of 
the Government and to which a large body of other independent members 
might have also given their support, shows conclusively the temper of that 
Assembly, and I therefore say that it would serve absolutely no useful purpose 
to go to a Select Committee and ask them to modify the Bill to any extent 
or even to re-consider it. Further, what is there to prevent my Honourable 
colleague Dr. Dwarkanath Mitter if his real object is, and as I understand 
the object of many Members is, to make some necessary modifications in the 
Bengal Regulations and other repressive Acts to bring in a separate amending 
Bill 1 Don’t you think that could be done more appropriately by first rejecting 
this Bill and then bringing in an amending Bill ? If my friend Dr. Mitter 
introduces a Bill to make any alterations or modifications in the Regulations 
or the Seditious Meetings Actor section 12 of the Punjab Murderous Out- 
rages Act I am sure this Council will be exceedingly pleased to consider that 
Bill on its own merits. I personal^ think that it would be confusing the 
issue before this Council if we alllfw any amendments to be passed at this 
stage. But if Honourable Members here desire that we should make the 
change, and the change will be a necessary change in those Regulations, I 
am quite agreeable that we should consider the matter, but that can be done 
more efS.ciently and appropriately by a separate BiU which may be brought 
by any non-official Member of this Council, and the whole question may then 
be thoroughly threshed out. I submit that this view of mine will commend 
itself to Honourable Members here. Honourable Members should bear in 
mind also, when contemplating a Select Committee, that this Council has 
now 13 or 14 days of existence left ; our life is limited ; we have got only 14 
working days. I do not think it will be possible within that short time to 
consider carefully all the amendments which some of my Honourable colleagues 
.here may suggest and that we shall have time enough to pass this Bill in a 
modified way and send it to the Assembly. I also think that it would not be 
*fair to our successors in office that on the eve of our extinction we should 
commit that Council, our successors, to any policy which may be dictated 
by this Council. I think it would be more advantageous, it would be more 
practical, r and it will be a prudent course that we at present dispose of the 
. Bill, either pass it or reject it, and that any further amendments that may be 
suggested may be considered by way of a separate Bill. Sir, I therefore 
oppose this amendment. 

The Honoubable Mr. K. 0. ROY : Frankly speaking. Sir, I dislike the 
BiU, and it is precisely on that ground that I suggest that the Select Com- 
mittee should be appointed. If the House agrees to the appointment of a 
Select Committee, it will be able to reshape the Bill and possibly make it 
acceptable to the Honourable Leader of the House and to the Honourable 
Mr, Cterax. May I xepaind the House that this BiU was carried through the 
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Legislative Assembly at breakneck speed ? It bas not bad tbe advantage of a 
Select or Joint Committee, It was a purely party measure designed to create 
political effect. Tbe Bill was not circulated ; no public opinion was ebcited ; 
tbe Provincial Governments, wbicb are primarily responsible for tbe good 
government of tbis country, were not even consulted and tbeir views are not 
before us. I do not see any sign to convince me that tbe report of tbe Repres- 
sive Laws Committee was even taken into consideration by tbe other House. 
Then, Six, there is tbe point on wbicb you have given your ruling and which 
tbe liouse will no doubt unhesitatingly accept. I for myself ^ accept tbe ruling 
wbicb you have given ; but what is tbe net result of that ruling ? It commits 
tbe House to accept the principle. It does not commit tbe House either to 
decline or to accept tbe Select Committee’s Report. It does not commit tbe 
House to pass tbe BUI. What tbe net result of your ruling will be, is that in 
regard to tbe final shape of tbe Bill tbe House is at liberty to do what it 
lilces. Under tbe circumstances, I hope tbe Government will see tbeir way 
to accept tbis amendment. 

The Honourable Mr. J. CRBRAR : Sir, I think it is desirable that I 
should at tbis stage explain very briefly tbe attitude of Government towards 
the Honourable Dr, Dwarkanatb Mitter’s amendment. There are two 
points wbicb I wish to make perfectly clear to tbe House. In opposing this 
Bill, I do not desire to be construed as affirming that every measure contained 
in tbe Schedule to tbis Bill is tbe last word in legislaHon. I do not desire to be 
understood as contending that a Regulation wbicb was made in tbe year 1818 
could not be improved upon both in form and. in substance. That is the 
first point. Tbe second point that I desire to make is tbis. I think it is 
clear from tbe attitude of tbe Honourable Members who bave^ moved and 
supported tbis amendment respectively that they are perfectly wilbng to con- 
cede that, in certain special circumstances, Government ought to be armed with 
special powers. And I think that 1 can also infer that they would be prepared 
to show tbe necessary sense of responsibility, tbe necessary regard for tbe diffi- 
culties and tbe responsibilities of Government, by giving to tbe full such power 
as Government can on an examination of tbe case claim to be required. I think 
Sir, that I have put tbe case of tbe Honourable Members who have supported 
tbis amendment fairly. Well, if I am not in a position to respond to that 
attitude on tbe part of Honourable Members whose fault is it, I ask . It is 
tbe fault of tbe framers of tbe Bill wbicb is before tbe House. Let me explain 
exactly what I mean. You, Sir, have given a ruling as to what is tbe pre- 
cies implication of aH acceptance by tbis House of a motion to to a 

Select Committee, — we should be committed to tbe principle of the Bill. 
Now, my poiat on that is that the only principle of tbis Bill is repeal. 
My Honourable and learned friend, whose commendation of 43be adminis- 
tration of tbe Government of India, and particularly of tbe Home Depar 
meut, I desire very warmly to acknowledge — my Honomable and learne 
friend has endeavoured to impress tbe House with the view^ that 
not tbe principle of tbis Bill. He says that tbe principle of this Bid is t a t e 
Acts in tbe Schedule should be examined and modified.* If that indeed is tlie 
case, tbe Bill is one of tbe most extraordinary instances of draftsmanship 
that has ever come to my notice. What does the Bill say ? It says . 

It is expedient that certain special enactments supplements supplementing 

the ordinary cruninal law should be repealed.” 
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I see nothing there wliich suggests tha.t these enactriiersts slicnld be ex- 
amiDed, notliing that^liey should be iiiodihed, still less that any part of them 
should be reteiiicd. Further, if we a*re to seek for more light on the infcen- 
tion’and the prineiple of this Bill, let us come to the Statement of Objects and 
Reasons. It says : 

“ Tlie ordinary criminal law of the land is sufficient to deal with persons guilty of 
offences against the State.” 

The ordinary criminal law of the laud. I submit, therefore, that if this 
Bill did go to a Select Committee, it would not be open to that Select Com- 
mittee to equip Government, if they thought fit, with special powers outside 
the ordinary criminal law of the land. 

The Honoueable Saiyid RAZA ALI : On a point of order, Sir. I 
believe it will be open to the Select Committee to modify instead of repealing 
the various Acts which are mentioned in the Schedule ? 

The Honoueable the PRESIDENT : I should be sorry to give a 
definite ruling on that point at once. The Honourable Member will readily 
recognise that if I stated anything on that point now I should be seriously 
prejudicing the rights of the Chairman of the Select Committee to deal ^\'ith 
points of order arising before him should the Bill go to a Select Committee. 

The Honoueable Me. J. CRERAR : I think, Sir, I am at least entitled 
to infer from your ruling some considerable doubt whether the Select Committee 
could have the very wide latitude which my Honourable and learned friend 
supposes they could have. But that is not precisely my point. My point is 
that if Government accept this amendment they are committed to the prin- 
ciple of a measure which rests not on modification or reconstruction, but on 
repeal and of which the original mover in the course of the Statement of Objects 
and Reasons underlying his Bill, expressly says in the clearest and the most 
unquestionable terms that the ordinary law of the land is sufficient to deal 
with persons guilty of offences against the^tate. That, Sir, is really the sub- 
stance of my position. If it were possible for me to meet the attitude which 
I very warmly acknowledge, the attitude that has been expressed in the 
speeches of Honourable Members who have supported this motion, the recog 
nition by my Honourable friend of the manner in which Government have, 
as a matter of fact, exercised their powers, the general recognition that having 
regard to the responsibilities of Government,^ having regard to the dangers 
which I have pointed out and having regard to all the other realities of the 
case, Government ought to be equipped with such special powers as they can 
substantiate a case for nothing would give me greater pleasure and gratifica- 
tion than to be in a position to respond to that appeal. I am not in a position 
to respond to that appeal because the motion made by my Honourable friend 
and the consequential amendment of my Honourable friend Dr. Mitter would 
necessarily commit Government to a position entirely inconsistent not only 
with the general lines of the argument which I have urged in my reply to the 
Honourable Mover, but also with the considerabions which I have now the 
honour to place before the House. 

The Hoxoueable Me. G. S. KHAPARDE (Berar : Nominated Non- 
Official) : Sir, I wish to support this BiU. It may be asked why I opposed 
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the amendments but still support the Bill. I reply that I am in sympathy 
with the repealing of all these measures; but I am not in s^rnipathy with delay- 
ing measures or with the dilatory proposals that were made. I oppose dilatory 
measures, and I am glad I have now the opportunity of speaking on the 
measure itself. I v/ill not indicate my personal inconvenience because that is 
a matter of small importance, nor dw^ell upon personal matters. With your 
liave, I shall take the concluding arguments that were urged by my Honourable 
friend, Mr. Crerar, and we shall see how far these arguments are correct or 
can stand. The first argument was— and here let us begin vfith this admission, 
as in courts we would like the admission of tlie opposite party — there is one 
admission here, and that admission is that these laws really do not represent the 
ideals of jurisprudence. He admitted that fact, but he said that the necessities 
of the situation are such that we are compelled to have these measures. Yet 
about those necessities I shall speak later, but at present I thank him for having 
made an admission that these are not laws that jurisprudence supports, nor 
are these laws, such as English history would support. I should like to see 
a measure of this kind being introduced in England and' then we would hear 
more about it. As a matter of fact laws that transgress the ordinary and the 
fundamental principles of jurisprudence really stand condenmed by them- 
selves. If it is not necessary to use them, well, drop them as fast as you pos- 
sibly can. When I say, Drop them at once ’6 I remember the arguments 
that were advanced when the report of the Eepressive Laws Committee was 
being written — and the happenings, such as Chauri Chaura and all these 
things which were represented by my Honourable friend on my right. I say 
it is all right, but at the time when I am speaking, there is no such event 
known in India. Whatever may have been the reasons at that time, there is 
no such thing existing now, and therefore I say that the sooner you drop 
these laws, the better. Constantly keeping up the whij^ in hand and con- 
stantly indulging in threats only provoke opposition : it is much better to drop 
these harsh measures, and you will then see that the people against whom 
your action is directed will drop all that they are doing. I know that hard things 
have been said by others, and I am sorry that they have been said ; but I am 
also equally certain that if you do not hold this sword of Damocles over their 
heads, they would not say all these things. The world is like a mirror. If 
you look and laugh, the world laughs back ; if you frown, the world will 
frown ; if you show your fist, there is the same picture reflected. Therefore, 
let us not always have these laws hanging over the heads of the people, showing 
how strong you are and always threatening to beat the people, and showing 
that the Government are strong enough and will repress all these things. 1 
submit that retaining these laws only antagonizes the people. That is the 
unfortunate thing, but a fundamental thing in human nature. If I show 
force, then the reply to it is force. But if I try to persuade people and suc- 
ceed in persuading the people, there is no bitterness left behind. I do not 
think it is paying a great comphment to the British Government to say that 
although they have been here two centuries, yet the country is seething with 
sedition, that there are people who wiU run at each other’s throats, if these 
laws are repealed, and that this will happen and that that will happen. 1 
shall only ask the question, ‘ What have you been doing the last 200 years 
if you have not civilised the country to this extent 1 This is not a country 
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inhabited by barbarians ; it is a country inhabited by civilised Hindus, civi- 
lised Muhammadans, civilised Parsis. We are not barbarians or primitive 
people roaming about forests : and ii 200 years of administration have not 
improved us to this extent, what shall we say I think we have been 
improved, and those who say that we shall run at each other’s throats 
pay a very very poor compliment indeed to the British Government on the 
splendid service that the British have done and the splendid service they are 
doing in India. You ignore the good things they have done. Don’t be 
afraid of it. There may have been indiscretions done. Even in 1921 there 
may have been wrong things done, but that does not mean that that will 
happen again in 1925. These are popular waves of agitation, waves of excite- 
ment, and these waves do come. They pass away also very soon. If they 
do not pass away, they would be a menace, but my experience of life is that 
all these things come temporarily, they catch the fancy of the people, people 
talk a great deal about them, and then they forget all about them. And 
the evidence of this is to be found in the circumstance, as some of my friends 
have been saying, that there is a different temper prevaihng, that there is not 
that amount of bitterness in the other House also that there used to be, and 
my Honourable friend, Mr. Karandikar, rightly I think resented some of these 
observations that were made against the other House. 

The Honourable Sir MANECKJI DADABHOY : Sir, may I rise to 
make a personal explanation % Both the Honourable Mr. Karandikar and the 
Honourable Mr. Khaparde have mentioned that I made observations against 
Swarajists in the other House. That statement is wholly untrue. What I 
said was this, which I will repeat again for the information of Honourable 
Members. The Honourable Mr. Eamadas in his opening speech said 

The Honourable the PEESIDENT : Will the Honourable Member 
please repeat what he said, and not refer to the Honourable Mr. Eamadas’s 
speech ? 

The Honourable Sir MAHECKJI DADABHOY : It was stated in 
his opening speech. ... 

The Honourable the PEESIDENT : Will the Honourable Member 
say what he said ? 

The Honourable Sir MANECKJI DADABHOY : What I said, Sir, 
was that ifc was true that most of the Independents or rather that some of the 
Independents in the Assembly supported the Bill, and I said that that was a 
perfectly true statement. But I said that a close study of the proceedings 
of that House convinced me that many of these Independents who called 
themselves Independents were in their heart of hearts Swarajists, and they 
traded under a different name. I said that not by way of disparagement. 

The Honourable tee PEESIDENT : The Honourable Mr. Khaparde. 

The Honourable Mr. G. S. KHAPAEDE : I am very glad the Honour- 
able gentleman on my right has admitted what he said, and when he said that 
they were Swarajists at heart, I beUeve he did not mean it as a compliment 
but meant something else. To say that someone is something but he is a 
Swarajist at heart means that Swarajists have got a bad tradition, and you 
ijannot get away from that. That is the ordinary way. You remember in the 
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^lay of Othello there is am an called lago. Brabuntis, the lather of Desdemona, 
►appears on. the balcony and says, '' why do you appear before my house 1 ^ So 
this man says, Sir, yon are a councillor That meaufi, that you are a 

fool.’’ Thin has been interpreted b 7 commentators, and whoever read that 
part of the play knows it. So to say that you are a counciHor ” means 
‘Something different ^ and to eay that so and so is a Swarajist at heart 
means that he is an anarchist at heart. {The Eonourable Mr, R. P. 
£ara7idikar : “ No, not an anarchist^”) You put them higher. I put 
them a little lower. As I was saying, there are people who give 

you terrible pictures of events, which they think are bound to 

happen as a consequence of the repeal cl these Acts. I have 

listened to that eloquent picture which was portrayed before me of the 
■cruelties that will be perpetrated. It is ail very well poetically. As a 
matter of fact, it is not true. The world ^esisted and India existed before 
'these laws were enacted and I believe will exist after these laws are 
taken away, more especially when we have had so much good training in 
the art of gevernment, in debates and assemblies and other tiings. All 
these thing?: will not be lost in a day. There is nothing ci this kind going on 
‘at present when I am speaking and asking the Council to^rapeal these laws. 
'There is no thicat. It was mentioned that Bolohcviks inwo come, but they are 
not within my boundary anyhow. There is a strong CcveiWuient between me 
and the Eolslicrdko still So those are ail imogmary things. I wii! 'ii-h give 
you a smo!l story, rot a long c:ae. A man was lying down. It so happened 
that a rat jmr.ped over liim. Eo said to htrizdl : Ch, to-day the mouse 

has jumped over mo ; to-morrevr the cat icdr'”'‘ng the not will iiiuop over me ; 
then the dog ioriowingtiie cat will jump over me; rben the niau riding th: horse 
will jump ever me and then the carriage will come over me and I shall be 
'crushed.” Theaa he began to cry. This is something like what we have heard*, 
I say, have a* little courage, have a little patience and have strength, The 
British Government have been here for some time and they have done very 
good woih. They have got the nerve ; they have got the power and therefore 
there is no fear like this. Do not magnify it. The fact of the matter is, as 
Was mehiloned, that it goes against the grain of every Englishman to have 
man condemned unheard as it is called. If I have understood English 
history properly, then I can say that it is very difficult to convince an English- 
man that a man should be or can be convicted unheard. The case to-day 
is still worse. The man is not only convicted unheard but is even carried way 
Irom us and is detained in a separate place from where yon get no news. The 
whole thing is terrible and goes against the grain of every Englishman. I know 
that at Home these laws will not be supported. In England unfortunately false 
ideas have been kept up which go to show that India is seething with sedition. 
1 do not say that these ideas have been kept up intentionally but very likely 
Unconsciously. They have been kept up because sensation-mongering is one of 
the defects of the present day newspapers. The present day journalism in- 
dulges a great deal in such sensations. People are willing to read these sensa- 
tions, Probably they do not believe in them. I do not think, if votes were 
taken, you would get many votes in favour of detention without trial, nor would 
you get many votes for the argument that has been put forward, namely, that 
the Judges have examined all the cases that were submitted to them. If I 
remember aright, there were some 90 cases and the Judges did not disagree 

L 5^4X)P| ^ 
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even with one of them. I wish that argument had not been used. I say this for 
this reason. How qjan you expect a musician to make yon music without his 
instruments and a painter to paiiit a picture without liis brushes ? Similarly 
a Judge must have both sides of the case before him if he is to decide ihe case 
properly. No Judge can decide unless he has both parties before him and not 
only the parties but the ablest lawyers on both sides. It is only when these 
lawyers argue the matter out that a Judge can come to a right conculsicn. 
You say that these cases were approved by the Judges, but may I know what 
evidence they had before them ? 

The Honourable Dr. Sir DEVA PRASAD SARVADHIKARY 
Evidence ! 

The Honourable Mr. G. S. KHAPARDE : Evidence, of course. The 
Judges will ask for evidence before they believe you. They do not take you 
at your word. They always want evidence before them. However, we shall 
pass on further. 

The next argument that was put was that even Judges go wrong after 
they have had both the parties before them and after the cases were argued by 
the parties. Therefore, the inference drawn* by my Honourable friend to the 
right was that the Executive Government should be armed with powers to do 
so. He contended that, what is the good of lawyers when the Judges also 
go wrong 1 Why not, therefore, let the Executive Government go wrong ? 
That is a wild argument and an unsound argument. Truth is difficult to dis- 
cover and even Judges who are trained to weigh evidence and used to dissect 
-evidence sometimes go wrong ? Then how much more would the Executive 
Government go wrong ? The Executive Government will decide matters 
upon the reports submitted to them by these subordinate officers. Therefore, 
I say, the conclumon is that in order to do justice we should hedge the 
Executive Government round with all possible difficulties and make it difficult 
for them to come to a hasty conclusion. That is my conclusion. It would not 
be the right inference that because the Judges go wrong therefore the Executive 
Government should get a sort of free ticket to do what they like. In cases 
of emergency the Executive Government should have extraordinary powers. 
But as soon as this emergency has disappeared, the ordinary judicial law should 
come into force. Therefore this trial or this condemnation without trial ought 
to go. Such things ought to be very strictly limited. Unfortunately I 
have not brought my book, but I think the Repressive Laws Committee said 
that this Regulation III of 1818 should be confined to the borders and to the 
frontiers and should not be brought into provinces, and so on. These are all 
the recommendations that were made by the Repressive Laws Committeo- 
Therefore, I submit that the arguments that wJre first urged that the 
cases word submitted to the Judges do not carry the matter very far. 
It does not make any difierence that the Bill first appeared in one shape 
and then it was changed. We are considering the Bill as it was passed 
by the Assembly. So, its past history is, to a great extent, irrelevant, 
I quite appreciate the argument that we may have a request from Germany 
that some of our bad characters have crossed our borders and that they should 
be turned back. But Germans are very wise and good chaps after all. But 
I ^ay if we have got bad characters we know how to deal with them. We 
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have got enough provisions to deal with them in the Indian Penal Code and 
in the Criminal Procedure Code. If there* are very very bad characters we can 
put them before the court and get them hanged. There is nothing much 
about it. Then they say that the Bolsheviks have come in. That is an old 
story. It is no good magnifjdng fears in that way. It is only good for timid 
people but not for strong people, who do not indulge in that sort of thing. 

I take great objection to that part of Mr. Crerar’s speech where he said that 
people who talk about repealing these laws, , really wish to weaken the 
Executive Government. I think he said so. I took a note of it. I submit 
this is not so. At any rate, you cannot accuse the Right Honourable 
•Srinivasa Sastri of devising a measure to weaken the Government and to 
strengthen the Swarajist. That sort of accusation was not made then and 
I do not think anybody will make it now. 

And even if there is such a person who makes that accusation, I shall 
read to him the last words that the Right Honourable Srinivasa Sastri spoke j 

“ One woid more 

That is, on the 14th of February 1921 when we sat for the first tinae to ‘ 
transact business. As I said, he said : 

“ One word more. In giving such liberties as may seem suitable, in taking snoh st-eps 
as may seem advisable, Lt there be no reservations to the extent that you wish to go. 
Go ahead bravely and not haltingly. It is the most essential condition of success in this 
groat work. But has no buts ; let there not be a superabundance of ifs. So working we- 
certainly will do what no other people in the world have done, achieve full constitutional 
liberty within the British Empire by entirely peaceful and constitutional methods.” 

Here perhaps at that time when he said these words he imagined that some- 
people would charge him with weakening the Executive Government, and he 
therefore forestalled them by giving utterance to these words. One of the 
conditions of success, either in battle or argument or in anything else, is 
that you must have confidence in yourself and you must not believe- 
that such a thing will happen. That wiE make you timid and you will not be,- 
able to argue as well nor fight as well as you would otherwise do. If you 
wish to succeed, if we want to have a good and strong Government, that 
Government must alsa he a confident Government, not afraid every minute 
of meeting a ghost round the corner or meeting a had man or a seditionist.. 
There is no use being timid in a matter of this kind. There is no need to tell 
it to this House in which there are trained and educated people present. 

' Even wild beasts can be trained only by- your own confidence. If you get. 
into the cage and are afraid, the tiger will eat you.. If you go in with confir- 
dence and show the tiger your weapon, he will not do that. I therefore say- 
that the better course is not to be timid. We do not want to Weaken the. 
Government. It is the other way round. The Right Honourable Srinivasa. 
Sastri said that this, is a time when we are beginning a new constitution, 
a new Assembly, and everything new, and therefore let us begin with good- 
will on all' sides ; let us take it for granted that everybody haa^ got the good- 
will, Do not wait to find out whether a man has the good- will* Go on, and' 
if he displays ill-will there is the Penal Code to deal with him ; if he does not* 
so much the better. It is exactly the way in which a man goes to the 
tiger’s cage. If the tiger does all you want him to do, it is all right ; if he does, 
not, you carry a small pistol with you. Something pi that kind, has to he: 
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done. These ate all .trained administrators and it is not for a man like 
me to say how the administration has to be carried on, but the fact is that, 
one must have confidence in himself and should not imagine ghosts coming. 
He should not imagine things in that way. That is what the Eight Honourable 
Bastri means and that is what I have meant and wish to mean. Let m not be 
deterred by these fears, by these craven fears. Set them aside and say, “ I am 
generous tvith you ; I repeal all these laws. I hope you will not compel me to 
revive them ; you will not compel me to go back on that. If you do, take care 
what will happen. But I hop© you will behave yourself.” And nothing will 
go wrong, liter all is said, what is to be done ? Nothing at all. There is. 
nobody to be threatened. And as my friends have said, even the poor Swarar 
jists who were so bad are showing a good front and coming round, coming 
roimd to responsive co-operation. I am very glad to hear that. It is very 
good news to me. I am pleased with it. I say that 'this Bill should be passed 
as it is, and if within a few months or within a few days things that are* 
threatened do come about, we are always at your disposal. You can pass any 
laws you like, within 24 hours. For the matter of that you have got ready 
powers of Ordinance at the disposal of His Excellency the Viceroy. No. 
Council is necessary, no legislation is necessary if the situation arises. Hav-. 
ing those powers, having the power of making Ordinances at your disposal^ 
having all that wealth at your disposal, having strength of men at your dis- 
posal and having a large army at your disposal, I do not quite understand why’ 
you should fight about little Bills. About one Bill, it will do nothing. I am« 
rather amused about it. That Bill is not in force in any part of India. Why 
not then abolish it ? Is it an ornament and- is it because you like to say “ I- 
have got that Bill, it is very nice ”, that you want to retain it I Superfluous, 
legislation is a curse. It ought not to be indulged in. Some of our Acts have 
been taken bodily from English laws ; they are a little bit subtle and they 
carry the matter much further. The person who wants to avoid it goes one 
better, because he learns things from the laws which we give him.. It is no good 
having superfluous laws, unnecessary laws, antiquated laws. We have no. 
contempt for antiquity. We always think that the more ancient a thing is the 
better it will be. That is our tradition. The oldest is the best. We do not 
dislike antiquity. This law was enacted in circumstances which have ceased to, 
exist now. These things were done When the British Government in India was 
comparatively very small and they had many necessities which do not exist 
now. And now, the British Empire, I mean the Indo-British Empire, extends 
from the Himalayas to Cape Comorin and that was not the condition in 
1818 when these laws were enacted. With prosperity, with better government, 
with a larger extent of area, with more civilised people who are used in run- 
Sng the administration, I think it is just as well to get rid of all these laws, antir 
quated laws, as they are called ; and if it becomes necessary to enact those 
laws, within 24 hours an Ordinance can be issued and within two months of 
that the Legislature will assemble and you can 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT; I am very loath to interrupt 
the Honourable Member, but the hour is getting late. (The Honourable 
ijlember did not resume his seat). Order, order. (The Honourable Member 
then resumed his seat.) I was saying that I was very loath to interrupt the 
Honourable Member, but the hour is getting late and I must invite bis. 
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attention to the fact that he is indulging in a wearisome repetition of his own, 
arguments, repetition of his own statements. 

This Honourable Mr. G. S. KHAPAEDE : I am very sorry, Sir ; if I 
have indulged in repetition, perhaps speaking sometimes I lose my sense of 
proportion also. (Laughter.) I was endeavouring to bring forward a few argu- 
ments that were left. I have finished the first page of my notes. There are- 
some more points* I have dealt with the question of these Bolsheviks and all 
that sort of thing. I was speaking about the Act of 1911 which is not in force 
ariy where, and therefore I said if it is not in force anywhere and there appears 
to be no inconvenience caused by its not being enforced, it may as well be- 
repealed. That was... 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : Order, order. This is the third 
time that the Honourable Member has said that. 

The Honourable Mr. G. S. KHAPARDE : Sometimes, Sir, a thing has to- 
be impressed by repetition. However, I shall finish that argument and that 
argument is that I opposed the motion for the Select Committee, but I support, 
the passing of this Bill ; and if necessity arises, which I hope will not arise,, 
fresh legislation can be resorted to ; Government have also the power of 
making Ordinances in their hands. With these words, I support the passing 
of this measure. 

The Honourable Mr. V. RAMADAS PANTULU : Sir, I intend reply-, 
ing very briefly to the many points that were raised in the course of the debate, 
and I shall take up as little time of the Council as possible. First of ail, Sir, 
I wish to state that I do net owe any apology to anyone ncr do I claim thoi 
sympathy* or indulgence of anyone for having brought this motion before this- 
House. I did vrhat I considered to be my duty in asking this House to take 
into consideration a Bill which was passed by a very large majority of the 
Legislative Assembly. 

I make only a very modest request. I do not make any extravagant de“^ 
mand. The present stage of my motion is only to request the House to tak^ 
the Bill into consideration, and we have not come to the stage of its being* 
passed. If you agree to this motion, namely, to take the Bill into considera-- 
tion I believe it will be open to the Honourable Members of this House, w'ho 
feel that they cannot go the whole hog with me, to press such amendments as 
they may desire to do. Therefore, I earnestly request the House for an oppor- 
tunity to consider the Bill which was passed by the Assembly. I am thankful 
to the Honourable Mr. Crerar for conceding that he himself realised the force* 
of my attack upon these laws as being somewhat archaic and opposed to 
modern jurisprudence. But he claimed to brush aside all notions of modern 
civilised jurisprudence and juridical ideas in view of what he called certain 
facts. I submit that I do not feel impressed by the facts that he has enume-^ 
rated as proving the necessity for retaining these repressive laws on the 
gtatute-book. It is not possible for me at this late hour to show that the 
ordinary law of the country is enough to meet the needs of any situation such as 
the one he has described in his speech. The point, however, which was made 
in the course of this debate, as well as the debate in the other House, is that 
while the ordinary law might possibly cover the offences which these ancient 
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Eegulations were mlehded to deal witk, there may he cases in which evidence 
may not be forthcoming or it may not 1^3 desirable^ in public interests^ to try the 
offenders in open courts. 

That is the chief argument which has been pressed time and again against 
a repeal of these repressive laws. I submit that that very argument shows the 
unsoundness of the position taken up by the Government. The Honourable 
Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy referred to the fact that there were instances in which 
Judges had gone wrong. If it were so, I say it is an a /or^ion case in which 
the Executive tries to deal with so-called offenders upon ex jparte evidence and 
upon evidence which the person accused has no chance of explaining or con- 
troverting, It a fortiori follows that the dangers are greater. If for any 
matters, other than internal order and peace, Government wanted to retain 
extraordinary powers the Repressive Laws Committee had shown very clearly 
what ought to be done. On this matter, I wish to state in answer to my 
Honourable friend, Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy ’s statement (that the Repressive 
Laws Committee did not recommend a repeal of these Regulations) that I 
emphatically- assert that they did recommend a repeal of these Regulations. 
They made a reservation in favour of certain powers, other than those relating: 
to internal commotion, and in the case of internal commotion they wanted to 
restrict it to the inflammable frontier . They suggested that a legal expert 
might deal with the method in which the reservation may be given effect to,, 
and apparently they meant that suitable legislation might be introduced so 
far as. reserving those powers and the powers which dealt with foreign 
relations, relations with Native States and the security of British dominions^ 
from foreign hostility was concerned. I will only read one sentence from the 
report of the Committee, which I think will bear out my contention :• 

S-The retention of these Acts could in- many cases only be defended if it was proved' 
that they were in present circumstances essential to the maintenance of law and order. 
As it has not been found necessary to resort in the past to these measures save in cases of ' 
grave emergency we advocate their immediate repeal/' 

I have carefully read that paragraph more than once and I submit that it related" 
to all these Acts. I kno-w that there is a separate paragraph which says : 

“ We desire to make it clear that the restrictions which we contemplate in this connec-* 

■lion are not penal in character. We are satisfied that they have not been so The- 

reservation may also involve the retention in a modified form of the State Prisoners’ Act of- 
1853. But this is a matter for legal experts 

Therefore they say that if any extraordinary powers relating to foreign relationa 
and things of that kind have to be reserved it must be by means of legislation^ 
undertaken after expert advice. So, I am right in saying that the Govern-, 
ment have not given effect to the recommendations of that Committee.. If 
Government thought that they could' themselves make reservations by retain-^ 
ing the enactments in toto on the Statute-book there was really nouse in appoint^ 
ing such a Committee. If they had any doubt as to how they should proceed,, 
they should have summoned that Committee again and asked them fpr revised: 
recommendations. The Government have done nothing of the sort. I feet 
therefore that I am right in saying that Government have gone back on the 
undertaking which they gave in September 1921. 

In justification of the retention of these Statutes, the Honourables 
Mx. Crera^: said that there were manv potentialities in the present situation the ; 
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dangers of wLicli it was 'not possible to contemplate ; he however enumerated 
a few of the old dangers ; but he added to them a new one: He said that the 
German Government wanted protection against Indian Communists. I only, 
dread to think of the future of this unh^py country, if among the reasons for 
which the bureaucracy in this country claims to retain very drastic and 
repressive laws on the Statute-book, they press into service the obligation 
arising from international complications and the growth and rise of Bolshe- 
vism and Communism in European countries. I do not think that the poten- 
tiahties pointed out by the Honourable ’Mr. Crerar are such as to justify the 
bureaumracy in retailing these powers. 

Then, Sir, with regard to the uses to which these laws were put, it is a matter 
■of opinion. Whether those laws were used to suppress legitimate political 
opimon and agitation or only used for the purposes for which they were intended 
is a matter largely of opinion and of inference based upon facts. I can assert 
with some amount of confidence, that a large volume of Indian public opinon 
thinks that these Acts are being put to such a use. I was present at a conference 
which was held recently , in Bombay, presided over by the Eight Honourable 
V. S. Srinivasa Sastri, in which aU parties in the country were represented. I 
never attended a conference during the last 25 years of my public life which was 
«o representative in character and which discussed matters in so dispassionate 
a manner as that unity conference did. That conference passed a unanimous 
resolution that the Bengal Eegulation and the subsequent Ordinance were 
aimed at the Swarajist movement. I have already told you that Mahatma 
Gandhi, who is never satisfied without sifting the facts very carefully, gave it 
>as his opinicm^ after deliberation, that the Eegulation and the Ordinance were 
aimed at the Swarajists. Therefore, it is a matter of choice of opinion. If the 
Honourable Mr. Crerar is of another opinion we cannot help it, but I may say 
I voice the contrary opinion which is held by my countrymen, a very large 
number of tny countrymem 

With regard to the arguments adduced by my Honourable friend Six 
Maneckji Dadabhoy I will oifiy make a brief reply. He said that the antiquity 
of these measures is a point in their favour. I was somewhat surprised to hear 
such an argument from so astute a publicist. In matters of penology and 
criminal jurisprudence standards of conduct vary very greatly from time to 
time and conduct which was penal in 1818 cannot necessarily be penal in 
1919. And to say that what suited the conditions and needs of the people 
in 1818 would equally suit the people in this century is an argument 
which really takes my breath away. With regard to his other argu- 
ments, my friends the Honourable Mr. Karandikar and the Honourable 
Mr. Khaparde have dealt with them and I do not therefore propose to 
deal with them. I will deal only with one remark which he emphasised, 
namely, that these laws were absolutely necessary for the purpose for 
which they were intended. Even on that matter I am willing to join issue 
with him, but I do not propose to do so. There are many laws which I can 
point out, such as the Foreign Jurisdiction Act and the Acts of 1864 and 
various old Regulations which give powers to deal with interlopers and British 
subjects who are creating trouble in Native States. These powers are still 
in the hands of Government but that is a difierent matter. My point is that 
the ordinary laws themselves are sufficient and more than enough to deal with 
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every conceivable form of offence against the State.* The Indian Pena] Code 
fos a special Chapter dealing exhaustively with ollehcos against the State and 
my friend has not taken the trouble to point out which sections of these 
Eegulations are intended to covef^ cases not already covered by the Indian 
Penal Code. 

There is only one remark of the Honourable Mr. Crerar with regard to 
the Moplah rebellion v/ith which I want to deal. I am sorry that he entirely 
misunderstood me. I took care to say that the absence of the Hegulation 
would not have handicapjeed the Government. I know that the Eegulation 
'was used very vigorously against the Moplahs and even after the rebellion was 
suppressed it is being used to deport them to various places like the And^tmans, 
and there is a largo volume of opinion against the improper exercise oi tliat 
Eegulation by the Government of Madras* My point was that the rebellion 
was itself suppressed under martial law and that the Moplah Outrages Act, 
which is stiD- on the . Statute-book and which this Bill spccincally fiaves from 
repeal, arms the Go^wnmont with ample powers v/hich they can wield end there 
is really no power which they cannot wield under that. So it was merely to 
keep it alive that the older Regulation was used. My point was that there 
Was no necessity to use it, 

PinaUy, I will give a word of personal explanation. My friends Sir 
Deva Prasad Sarvadhikary and Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy have tiled to 
refute that portion of my speech which related to my reference to tic cheto- 
rate. I afraid they have misiinderstccd bolli the Jettor and in j spirit 
of my rc;narks. I ne'/er asked any Member of this IIoiiso to vote ip. Ibar 
of the electorate. V/hen I asked you to vote without fear of tlio ‘ghty 
Britkii Go vexiiment, I am the last person to ask you to vote in fear of the 
electorates. There are the words i used ; 

Mary of you will hev© to face ycur ebetorates very soon to seek re^elecl'hn to this 
Chamber. You cannot do sc Jiutiy il you do not Toice their fcoliags in his vi&al irr.ttor* 
The theory t?aat the elected repressi/cativos aro bound to giTC expression to tbeir own 
feelings and convictions and not to those of their constituents is now an exploded ono* 
.We have no juctrdcatlon to sit here and vote against the wishes of those who relumed us.’> 

I adhere to these words and I do not feel ashamed of them. I say that we iite 
bound to represent the interests of our constituents. That is the point I 
made. I did not ask you in any manner whatever to regulate your conduct 
in any fear of the electorate. I am the last man to say that. 

In asking you to consider this measure, I am making a very moderate 
request. I beg to emphasize the fact that the stage of civilisation reached 
by any nation is judged by outsiders by its laws and I think it will be a grave 
reflection upon the British Government and their work for a century and 
a half in -this country if they allow these old Regulations to remain on the 
Statute-book. It would be a sad commentary on the way they governed this 
country and trained the people for self-government. In the good name of 
British Government and im the good name of British India I would ask you 
to allow this motion to he considered. 

I am as anxious as everybody else not to weaken the hands of Government 
and i am convinced that the hands of Government will not be weakened by 
the repeal pf these Regulations. I know that the Government themselves 
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thought so in 1921 when they whole-heartedly accepted tjie, recommendations 
of the Repressive Laws Committee and promised to introduce legislation 
for their repeal as soon as may be. Thetefore I do not desire to weaken any- 
body s hands. It is true that I am averse to leaving in the hands of tiie 
Executive extraordinary and dangerous powers in this country for one reason, 
that is, because the Executive is not responsible to the Legislatures and is 
not also responsive to public opinion. When the Executive becomes respon- 
sible to the Legislatures and responsive to public opinion, there may be more 
reason for placing in its hands extraordinary powers, because we can regulate the 
use of these powers and we can have a check upon their improper use. So long 
as you are not responsible to the Legislature and responsive to public opinion, 
I do object and most strongly object to the retention of these powers in your 
hands. Therefore hasten that day when yon will give responsible Government 
to this country and then you may ha.ve even greater powers. At the present 
stage you cannot retain them. If India is to attain liberty, she cannot have the 
Damocles’ Sword of these repressive laws hanging over her head. You cannot 
ask the people of this country to eke out their existence in perpetual dread 
of the bureaucracy. This is not a condition of things which will permit the 
growth of Parliamentary institutions or responsible government which every- 
body professes to have so much at heart. 

The Honourable Mr. J. CRERAR (Home Secretary) : Sir, I do not 
intend to detain the House at any length while I briefly summarise the atti- 
tude of Government on the debate. I am sure that both the Honourable 
and learned gentleman opposite and! must agree that the necessarily divergent 
points of view which wo have laid before the House have received a patient 
and an impartial hearing the result has certainly been fo clarify the issue before 
the House and my sole purpose is now to make perfectly clear what that issue 
is. The issue now beyond any question whatsoever is the total and unquali- 
fied repeal of the laws standing in the Schedule. It is that and nothing 
else. My Honourable and learned friend from the United Provinces expressed 
himself somewhat pathetically as being on the horns of a dilemma. I should 
like to point out that if the dilemma exists at all, it has only one horn and 
to escape it, the Honourable gentleman has only to exercise a little moral 
courage, without any demand whatsoever upon the intellectual agility which 
at other times he is perfectly capable of displaying. The Honourable Member 
quoted a Persian proverb enjoining silence on the prudent. Permit me to 
reply to him with another : 

Ta mari sakhun na gufta basJiad 

aih’O-hunarash naJiufta bashad, 

I think, Sir, that applies not only to a man when he makes a speech but 
also to him when he says Aye ” or ‘‘ Ho ’’ on a division. Well, Sir, the issue 
is perfectly clear. My Honourable and learned friend the Mover has made 
an ingenuous appeal to the House to pass this motion for consideration oxxthe 
ground that it will then be enabled to amend these laws as it chooses. Permit 
me to point out that that incorrectly states the case. If the House passes this 
motion for consideration it will he committed to the principle of this Bill, even 
more specifically than if it had passed the amendment fox reference to a 
Select Committee. 
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The issue therefore is perfectly clear. My Honourable friend opposite 
^ ^ says that he reverts to his original proposition that the 

ordinary law the land is sufficient to deal with all 
the circurnstances of the case. My complaint is that the Honourable Member 
did not make, nor did any other Honourable Member who spoke on his side 
make, any serious attempt to deal with the true facts of the situation which 
I placed before the House. Nor is the present contention in any closer contact 
with the facts. The plain fact is that the ordinary law of the land is essentially 
penal and punitive law. It is not preventive law * and the main purpose of 
the Regulations, the main purpose of the Seditious Meetings Act, is not penal 
but preventive. That is the substance of my reply to the Honourable Member’s 
point that the existing law is sufficient to meet the case. I have only one more 
word to say and that is to refer to the remarks made by my Honourable 
friend Mr. Khaparde. He dealt with the matter at very considerable length ; 
and I was pleased, I was gratified, to draw two inferences from what 
he had to say. The first was that he did not take this motion very seriously ; 
and the second was that he congratulated himself on the fact that he still had 
a strong Government, as he said himself, subsisting between him and the forces 
of disorder. I think that sentiment will be shared by more Honourable 
Members than the Honourable Mr. Khaparde, and it is largely under the inspi- 
ration of that sentiment that I should advise them to give their verdict on this 
issue. 

The Honotjkable the PRESIDENT : The question is : 

That the Bill to repeal certain special enactments supplementing the ordinary 
criminal law, as passed by the Legislative Assembly, be taken into consideration,” 

The motipn was negatived by 29 votes against 9. 
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Tuesday, 15th September 1925, ^ - 

CODE OF CRIMINAL PROCEDURE (AMENDMENT) BILL. 

The Honourable Mb. V. RAMADAS PANTULU (Madras : Non-Muham- 
madan) : Sir, I beg to move that the Bill to provide that, when fire-arms are 
used for the purpose of dispersing an assembly, preliminary warning shall, in 
certain circumstances, be given, as passed by the Legislative Assembly be 
taken into consideration. 

I will request this House to give a calm and very dispassionate hearing to 
this motion. The Bill in question is a very humane and absolutely essential 
piece of legislation. There are iu the Statute-books of many civilized countries 
provisions like those contained in this Bill, regiilating the use of fire-arms, 
Chapter IX of the Criminal Procedure Code, which deals with unlawful assemb- 
lies, nowh ere specifically mentions the use of fire-arms, though I concede that the 
word ‘‘ force ” used in the Chapter is in legal parlance comprehensive enough 
to include the use of fire-arms. There has been a feeling in the country, for a 
long time, that the use of fire-arms, either by the civil authorities, or the mili- 
tary, should be regulated by Statute and should not be left to the discretion of 
the Executive and the operation of executive circulars. The potential dangers 
of the use of fire-arms are so grave that in England and other countries it was 
considered necessary to regulate their use by law in order to prevent any exces- 
sive or wrong use of the power vested in the civil and military authorities. In 
this country resort to fire-arms is not a very uncommon occurrence, and 
whenever there w^as a riot very frequently either the police or tne mili- 
tary \vere called upon to open fire. In my experience as a publicist for 
nearly 25 years, I have found that expression was given to a feeling, by the 
public, that in many cases, I do not say in all cases, but in many cases there 
\Yas either an excessive or an improper use of fire arms. I have read 
newspaper reports of such occurrences and 1 have also read reports nf private 
inquiries and non-official inquiries conducted with a view to ascertain the truth 
of the allegations after a riot was suppressed. That feeling catne to a head 
after the Punjab tragedies which culminated in the Jallianwala Bagh massacre, 
Since then there has been a demand in the country, which has grown in volume 
almost every day, that something should be done to preveiit, if possible, a re- 
currence of incidents like the massacre in the Jallianwala Bagh. and this Bill 
is the result of efforts made for a long time past to get into the Statute-book 
some provisions whereby it would be possible to prevent such tragadies. 

I shall very briefly trace the history of the present Bill and try to answer as 
well as 1 can some of the objections urged against its provisions. I am glad to be 
able to say, as in the case of the repeal of the repressiv(^ laws, in tljis case also, 
the initiative came from this House on a Resolution moved by thp Right 
Honoxirable V. S. Srinivasa Sastri on the 3rd March 1921. I'he Resolution 
which he moved was in these terms : 

“ This Council recommends to the Governor General in Council that the Code of Cri- 
minal Procedure and, if necessary, other enactments, be so amended 
3 P.M. as to secure the following points in the suppression of riots and un- 

lawful assemblies : 
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(i) No, fire-arms, sjaould be used except on the written authority of a Magistrate of 
the highest class that may be available on the spot ; 

(it) In cases of grave emergency when no Magistrate is available in the neighbour- 
hood, the chief police or military officer present on the spot maj^ if he considers 
that the riot or unlawful assembly cannot be suppressed otherwise, employ 
fixe -arms ; but the onus of proving the emergency and the impossibility of 
securing the presence of a Magistrate ivithin the proper time shall lie ih the 
officer so acting ; 

{in) Before resorting to fire-arms, the Magistrate or other civil or military officer 
responsible shall read or cause to be read a proclamation, both in English and 
in the local vernacular, similar to that contaihed in the English Piot Act ; 


{iv) Eire -arms shall not be used for one hour after such proclamation has been read 
unless, in the meantime, the assembly or crowd actually causes serious damage 
to person or property ; 


(v) Before the crowd is actually fired upon, the fullest warning shall be given ; 


(vi) The Magistrate or other civil or military officer responsible shall take all 
reasonable precautions to see that no more injury is inflicted on the crowd or 
assembly than is absolutely necessary ; 


(vii) The sanction of the Governor General in Council should not be a condition 
precedent to the institution of a criminal prosecution against officers or other 
persons who have acted illegally in the suppression of riots ; 


(vni) Every such prosecution shall be instituted in and triable by the Sessions 
Court having territorial jurisdiction, with the previous leave of such Court 
or the High Court of the Province 


As a result of the debate on this Eesolution, only two clauses were finally 
adopted, namely, clause (v) and clause (m). The other clauses were negatived 
on divisions which were pressed for by the Government. The Honourable 
Sir William Vincent, then Home Member, assumed a sympathetic attitude 
towards some of the clauses and opposed some of the other clauses rather 
strongly. As a result of this debate, Sir William Vincent introduced in this 
Council a Bill to amend Chapter IX of the Criminal Procedure Code contain- 
ing only a single clause with regard to the warning and it was passed in this 
House sometime in October 1921 . That Bill merely said this : 

“ Where under the provisions of this Chapter any person determines to disperse any 
such assembly by the use of fire-arms, such persons shall, before directing that the assembly 
be fired on, warn the assembly by such means, if any, as may be available at the moment, 
that unless it disperses forthwith it will be fired on ’ 


After the Bill was passed in this Chamber it was laid on tbe table of the other 
-House. There, Diwan Bahadur T. Rangachariar tabled a certain number of 
amendments which were_^necessary to make the regulations regarding the use 
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of fire-arms complete and he wanted that the Chapter in the ’Criminal Procedure 
Code should be self-contained with regard to regulations as to the use of fire- 
arms. But for some reason Government did not proceed with the Bill. I guess 
the reason — there is no official version as to the reason. I believe the fact 
was that amendments which were not liked by the Government would un- 
doubtedly have been carried by the Assembly, and so I suppose they acted on 
the principle that discretion is the better part of valour’’ and dropped the 
matter. Then Mr. Rangachariar made a further attempt when the Criminal 
Procedure Code was sought to be amended. When a Bill to amend certain 
portions of the Code was on the legislative anvil he tried to introduce these 
provisions by way of amendment. The amendments were overruled on the 
ground that they were beyond the scope of the Bill. Finally, he introduced 
the present Bill in its original form in January 1924 into the Legislative Assem- 
bly, and in September 1924 after a prolonged and informing debate it was 
referred to a very strong Select Committee consisting of a dozen able men and 
the Honourable the Home Member. The Select Committee had sent up their 
report sometime in August 1925 and the Bill had undergone material changes 
in the Select Committee, and then it was finally passed by the Assembly on the 
9th of this month after undergoing further amendments. In the form in which 
it was passed by the Assembly it is laid on the table of this House. There- 
fore you will see that this Bill was before the country during the whole life- 
time of this Council. It began almost simultaneously with the birth of this 
Council and it has been there practically to the last day of its existence, and 
the particular Bill in question has been before the country for nearly two years, 
and a strong Select Committee sat upon it and considered it very carefully. 
Therefore there was no undue* haste or hurry in this matter ; and the persons 
connected with the genesis of this Bill were the Right Honourable Srinivasa 
Sastri and Mr. Rangachariar who cannot be said to be actuated by any desire 
to weaken the hands of the Executive of this country. Of course if a wicked 
Swarajist was at the bottom of it, my friend opposite might have made a 
point of it. But I venture to say. Sir, that the gentlemen whose names are so 
intimately associated with the genesis of this Bill are themselves a guarantee 
against any such imputation. On a motion for a division it was carried by 
58 to 45, and among those who voted for it were men like Sir Purshotamdas 
Thakurdas, Sir Sivaswamy -Aiyer, Diwan Bahadur T. Rangachariar, Diwan 
Bahadur Ramachandra Rao and others. Therefore my request to you to 
consider this motion sympathetically and with due regard to the history of 
this Bill is not an unreasonable one. Further, in commending this Bill to your 
acceptance, I speak. Sir, with a full sense of responsibility. I am fully alive 
to the fact that there is no reason to suppose that the Government have any 
desire to allow their officers to inflict any more injury on a mob or to destroy 
more human life than is absolutely necessary to avoid a greater danger to 
the community. I am quite prepared to accept that. I am also willing to 
concede that an officer who is employed on such a task will not normally do 
anything that is calculated to destroy human life except to the extent neces- 
sary; and I also recognise, Sir, that officers who are expected to take quick 
and decisive action in emergencies should get all the adequate protection which 
the law and the State can give to them in the discharge of their public duties. 
I recognise every one of these positions. But, Sir, bearing them in mind as well 
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as I can, I cannot forget the duty which the State and the Legislature owe to 
the citizen in safeguarding his right*=iagain"‘t the improper exercise or excessive 
use of the powers vested in the police and the military. The Bill tries to re- 
cognise and also to harmonise these conflicting 'nterests, and I think it is a result 
of very considered judgment upon the subject. I may also state that this Bill 
does not touch the provisions of the Criminal Procedure Code so far as they 
relate to the dispersal of unlawful assemblies by the use of any other kind of 
force except that of fire-arms. The use of Zaif/ii or bayonets or other weapons 
for dispersing unlawful assemblies* which are contemplated by the provisions 
of the Criminal Procedure Code are not sought to be touched by this ; the use 
of forceTn these cases is not sought to be regulated by this Bill. It is in its 
scope entirely confined to the use of fire-arms. With these preliminary obser- 
vations as regards the history and the scope of this Bill, I will now proceed to 
dealverybriefly with the various clauses of this Bill. It is placed on the table 
for your perusal and I would earnestly request your attention to the clauses, 
or rather to the sub-clauses of clause 2. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : I must remind the Honourable 
Member that at this stage he will only be in order in referring to the details of 
the Bill in so far as such reference is necessary to explain the principle of the 
Bill. Beyond that he should not go now. 

The Honourable Mr. V. RAMADAS PANTULU : I was not proposing to 
read the clause ^ Sir, but I wanted to mention that it embodied four principles. 
Firstly, in order to disperse an unlawful assembly, fire-arms should be used as 
a last resort, and only when it is unavoidable That is the first principle which 
the Bill embodies. There is a proviso which I will explain later. The second 
principle is that in all cases where fire-arms are used to disperse an unlawful 
assembly, yearning should be given to the assembly. That is the second prin- 
ciple. The third is that as soon as an unlawful assembly is dispersed by use 
of fire-arms, the person who authorises the firing should make a full report of the 
circumstances which led to the use of fire-arms. And the fourth and the last 
principle is that a person injured by the firing or if he is killed his specified 
near relations shall have freedom to complain and take legal action against 
unlawful exercise of power. These are the four principles which this Bill 
embodies. I shall very briefly deal with each of these four principles in 
moving that the Bill embodying them be taken into consideration. 

The first principle is that fire-arms should be used as a last resort. The 
reasons for this are to my mind very obvious. Fire-arms being the most 
deadly weapons whose use is attended with grave danger even to innocent 
people who are near and round about a riotous mob, their use should be the 
last expedient. Again, the second reason is that there is always the temptation 
to persons engaged in suppressing riots and in dispersing riotous mobs to do 
it as quickly as possible, and with as little risk to themselves as possible by the 
use of fire-arms although it may not be absolutely necessary, as other modes 
of dispersal will be slightly more risky to themselves, but calculated to cause 
less bloodshed and are less risky to. the community. Especially when the 
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officer employed in doing this duty is not a man of very great nerve*, he may be 
tempted to use fire-arms in order to save himself and the men under his com- 
mand and quickly to get over the trouble and impending danger ; that will be 
always a temptation. Then, thirdly, there are unfortunately some officers in 
India who believe that a little extra blood may be shed in order to prevent 
future riots, to produce a moral effect and to make an example to others. 
It is now well known fro n the contents of the Hunter Committee report and from 
other records that General Dyer himself acted upon this principle. I do not 
now propose to quote from his evidence which I have got before me, but he 
himself admitted that his immediate object was not to disperse the assembly 
but to produce a sudden and striking moral effect by an exhibition of force, by 
firing till his ammunition was exhausted. I have read the judgment of Justice 
McOardiein that famous trial, O’Dwyer v. SankaranNair, in which a shocking 
revelation is made that several military officers in this country approved of the 
action of General Dyer. Therefore my fears are not merely imaginary, that 
people who consider that striking and sudden effect should be produced by 
using fire-arms, are still to be found in India. I am thankful to His Excellency 
the Commander-in-Chief who the other day spoke in the other House and 
assured us that the soldiers in India are not actuated by any such desire and that 
they arc as human as any other citizens. I am fully willing to accept His Excel- 
lency’s assurance and I am also glad to recognise the fact that the Government 
of India dissociated themselves from the theory that General Dyer propound- 
ed ; and the Eesolution of the Government of India which followed the publi- 
cation of the Hunter Report has also showed us that at any rate that is not the 
principle the Government of India propose to adopt in this country. 1 am 
thankful for these. But nevertheless there are well grounded fears enter- 
tained by my countrymen that the Jallianwala Bagh incident is not the last 
word in the episodes in this country'.' Therefore, it is the duty of the law to 
protect the people from recurrences of such misdeeds. However well meaning 
the officers may be, it is but right that we should have safeguarding provisions. 
It is, I f ubmit, considerations of this kind that induced great English lawyers 
to lay down that the use of fire-arms shall always be resorted to as the very 
last expedient. I shall only read one sentence from the famous report of the 
three English lawyers in thMocus classicus known as the Ackton Hall Colliery 
dis|)ute. Lord Bowen, Sir Albert Rolit and Lord Haldane said in their report 
on the Featherstone riots : — 

“ A soldier can only act by using his arms. The weapons he carries are death ; they 
cannot be employed at all without danger to life and limb and in these days of improved 
rifle and perfected ammunition, without some risk of injuring distant and possibly in- 
nocent bystanders. To call for assistance against rioters from those who can only inter- 
pose and under such grave conditions ought of course to be the last expedient of the civil 
authorities 

Sir, I lay stress upon the last words that the use of fire arms should be the last 
expedient of the civil authorities. I am also told that there are certain execu- 
tive instructions issued to officers that force should be resorted to generally 
only as a last expedient, though it is nob obligatory under the rules. Therefore, 
the first principle that this Bill seeks to establish is not a very astounding one. 
It is a well recognised principle based upon very humane and sound considera- 
tions. 
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Two objections been raised by the Government . so far as I can ^^ather 

from the Select Committee’s E,e])Oft as \ve]l as the debate in the other House. 
They say that if fire-arims are to he used only when it is una^^oidable \^ho is 
to decide the question of fact \Ahether the officer using them acted under the 
circumstances which may he legally described as being unavoidable ? My only 
answer is that it is not an innovation which the Bill makes Section 129 of the 
Criminal Procedure Code, as it stands, authorises the use of mililary force. 
It says that, if any such assembly cannot otherwise be dispersed, military force 
should be resorted to. The Assembly made a cliange in favour of the officer 
by substituting the word “ unavoidable”. The same authority will also decide 
the question as to whether the circumstances were such as to render the use 
of fire-arms unavoidable. Therefore, there is no substance in the objection 
because it is really a mere reproduction in a different language of all the limit- 
ations that already exist in section 129. The other objection I understand 
is that why should fire-arms be resorted to in the last instance ? Why sliould 
they not be preferred to other modes of dispersing an assembly if the officer 
in charge feels that other kinds of force wdll cause less injury in dispersing the 
assembly more effectively than the recourse to fire-arms'? Por instance, why 
should not an officer resort to a bayonet charge and relegate the fire-arms to 
the background ? My answer is this ; that in the case of a bayonet charge you 
injure such of the rioters as are determined to make a stand against the autho- 
rities wffio are trying to disperse the crowed. The bayonet charge wdll not touch 
the people who are not determined to oppose the authority. Secondly, in 
the case of a bayonet charge people know that the military and the police 
are marching ; they know what the impending danger is and they quickly 
disperse. But in the case of fire-arms which are used from a long distance it 
will not be possible to scent the impending danger. It will not be known to 
the rioters. Therefore, there is a greaterrisk. Thirdly, the use of fire-arms 
as has already been said is likely also to affect innocent bystanders and others 
who will be shot and killed. It will not be the case in a bayonet charge. ■ 
So these objections are not very sound. I have already informed the Council 
that in other countries and also in Executive instructions generally the use 
of fire-arms is relegated to the last resort and that is a good and sound 
principle. That is the first principle. 

The second principle is that the assembly shall not be fired upon without 
a previous warning. Then, this Bill makes it very clear that the warning can 
be given by such means as are available. If no means are available, it does not 
preclude an officer from firing. All that is necessary to say is unless you 
disperse you will be fired upon”. This clause of the Bill makes it very 
elastic in favour of the officers using fire-arms by using the words ‘‘ such means 
as may be available Therefore, it is not a ^ very stringent rule moi cover, 
I beg_ to remind this House that this clause about the giving of warning was 
accepted by this House and it was embodied in the Bill. I am not therefore 
asking for any new provision. It is a clause which was accepted in a Kesolu- 
- tion and subsequently embodied in a Bill which was also passed by this House. 
To that extent, therefore, this Bill does not seem to depart in any way from the 
intentions of this House once expressed in 1921 both in the Eesolution and in the 
Bill . The provisions of the English law regarding the reading of the Riot Act 
and giving time to the assembly to disperse are more stringent against officers, 
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m tliat tlicy lay down that a certain time must elapse before the assembly can 
be fired upon. Besides this act ol warning will also serve as a protection to the 
very officer wlio is ordering the use of fire-arms, because, once it is proved that 
he had ^iven the necessary warning and the crowd did not disperse, any allega- 
tion made against him will be without substance. Once he has given the w'arn- 
ing, it wiil put him in a very safe position. Therefore, I submit that the second 
principle embodied in the Bill does not need much to commend it to the accept- 
ance of the House. 

Then, Sir, the third principle is that a person authorising the firing shall 
send an immediate report of the occurrence to the nearest first class Magistrate. 
From the debate in this Council and the recent debate in the Assembly I find 
that the Honourable the Home Member has not seriously disputed the correct- 
ness of this position. He only said why should the report be confined to the use 
of fire-arms ? Why should it not be extended to the case of dispersing assem- 
blies by other means? I have no objection to making a report in other cases 
also, but this Bill deals with the case of fire-arms only. Therefore, I do not 
think the Government will oppose the necessity of sending the report on the 
principle involved in this case. 

I now come to the last and the most important clause of this Bill, namely, 
gmng liberty to a person who is injured and in the case of an individual who 
IS killed to his parent or guardian or to wife or husband to make a complaint 
without the previous sanction of the Local Government. You are now aware 
that under section 132 of the Criminal Procedure Code no such prosecution can 
be launched without the previous sanction of the Local Government or the 
Governor General in Council. It is an absolute provision. Now, what does 
this Bill say ? It says : 

“Notwithstanding anything contained in section 132, no sanction shall be necessary 
for the institution of a prosecution by any person injured by the use of fire-arms or any 
parent or guardian, husband or wife of a person killed by the use of fire-arms against any 
person in respect of any offence committed by him by reason of any act purporting to be 
done under this Chapter 

On this I know there is a great deal of controversy and I would therefore like 
to say a few words. This is an elementary right of a citizen to proceed against 
an ojfficer of the Government for exceeding his powers. It is not an innovation 
which is sought to be introduced for the first time. I shall read one small 
sentence in Dicey’s Kule of Law. He says 

“ In every legal system the right to proceed against a servant of Government for 
wrongs done to individuals in his official capacity exists in some form or othei;. The right 
corresponds to the instinctive impulse of the legal victim to seek compensation from the 
immediately visible wrong-doer 

This is a fundamental rule of every legislation and it is only enacted here. 
Then, Sir, English and American laws do not require any previous 
sanction to prosecute any vrong-doer. It is', humanly speaking, too 
much to expect the Executive Government to sanction the prosecution 
of one of its own officers who has purported to act in the discharge ^ of 
his official duties. I am not aware of any instance in which sanction 
was given, and I was told by men who have considerably more experience 
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than I, ^ men like> my friend Mr. Jinnah, that they never came across 
any case in which sanction was accorded. And I may tell you that this clause 
only tries to remove the restrictions contained in section 132, and that it does 
only very partially. It does not do away with the necessity for sanction when 
force other than fire-arms is used. In all other cases the necessity for sanction 
still remains. Secondly, unlike in England and America the power or liberty 
to complain is not sought to be given to any person. There any person can 
complain against excessive use of force, hut in this case it is restricted to the 
injured person, and in the case of death to his nearest relation. Honourable 
Members wiU therefore see that this clause very much restricts the English 
law and also modifies section 132 to a very limited extent. 

Then, Sir, I shall deal with two objections which I have come across 
regarding this provision, which have been raised to the principle embodied 
in this clause. The first is that fear of impending prosecution might unnerve 
an officer and prevent him from discharging his duties efficiently in an emer- 
gency. In this matter I can only say this. It is a question of human psycho- 
logy. If ojficers in England and ^America and other places, where similar 
liberty exists in much wider terms, are not unnerved, I do not see why ofl&cers 
in India should be treated in an exceptional manner, and why it should be 
considered that they should be unnerved by this provision. I do not think 
human nature difiers very widely in this matter, and I do not think the assump- 
tion underlying it is correct. Secondly, it is said that there is a certain amount 
of hostility, unreasonable hostility, towards the police and the Executive in 
India and that the liberty is likely to be abused by the institution of frivolous 
charges against oflScers in the discharge of their duties, and supporting them 
in some cases by false testimony. There seems to be no justification for 
making such an assertion, and it would be a libel on the character of the 
whole Indian nation. People realise and are thankful for the help that the 
military and police render them when a furious mob attacks their home and 
hearth, and it was handsomely acknowledged by the Honourable Home Member 
that in Delhi and other places where riots had occurred, people offered fruits 
and things to eat to the soldiers and police in charge of the operations. Every- 
one is interested in seeing that their property, home and hearth are safeguarded, 
and when the police and troops are discharging their duties in the interests 
of the community, it is difficult to believe that people would be so wantonly 
wicked as to bring false charges. 

Then, Sir, it is not as if the officers had not got safeguards. The Indian 
Penal Code gives them so many safeguards, in addition to safeguards in the 
Criminal Procedure Code. The Indian Penal Code deals very favourably 
with cases.relating to officers in the discharge of their duties. All acts if bond 
fide and done while acting in the public interests are exempted from the cate- 
gory of offences. That is a very great safeguard which ought to be sufficient. 
In case a complaint is filed under section 202, a Magistrate may not taka 
on his file a complaint without previous inquiry and may dismiss it under sec- 
tion 203 without notice to the accused. There is also section 494 of the Cri- 
minal Procedure Code under which a complaint may be withdrawn and a 
win 'jgrosequi entered by an officer of the Crown .... 

The Hdkotjbable Saiyid EAZA ALI : That is a disputed point whether 
the case can be withdrawn. 

r 
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The Honourable Mr. V. RAMADAS PANTULU : * §o that even in the 
face of so many safeguards, if you say that a person who makes improper use 
of the powers and kills human beings without justification should not be 
brought to book, then I can only say that the law of this country seeks to 
set very little value upon the sanctity of human fife. I do not say that such 
incidents will be of frequent occurrence, but all the same it is possible. I 
know that is a very, difficult and delicate duty which an officer discharges, 
but I do not see why he should not submit himself to the consequences of the 
law just as any other citizen. The law as set out in England is very clear. 
I will only make a brief reference to two English authorities. The first is a 
judgment delivered in England in the case of the Bristol riots. It is in the 
case of King 'Oersus Pinney, in which the judiciary took into consideration 
the very unenviable position of the Magistrate or officer, and at the same time 
imposed on him duties which you may consider to be extremely difficult to 
discharge : . 

“ Now ” — said Mr. Justice Littledale — “ a person whether a Magistrate or an officer, 
who has the duty of suppressing a riot, is placed in a very difficult situation, for if by 
his acts he causes death, he is liable to be indicted for murder or manslaughter ; and if 
he does not act, he is liable to an indictment or an information for neglect. He is there- 
fore bound to hit the precise line of duty, and how difficult it is to hit that precise line 
will be a matter for your consideration ” — that is to say for the Jury’s consideration — 
But that ” — continues the Judge — “ difficult as it may be, he is bound to do ”, 

That is the view which an English Judge has taken of the duties of a 
Magistrate or an officer as a citizen. I will only quote one more passage 
from Dicey’s book : 

“ A General, an officer, a Magistrate or a constable, who, whether in time of war or in 
time of peace, does without legal justification any act which injures property or interferes 
with the liberty of an Englishman, incurs the penalty to which every man is liable. It is 
a breach of the law. ” 

When a man accepts the office of Magistrate or J ustice of the Peace, he, 
like any other citizen, takes the same risk. I daresay every Honourable 
Member of the Government of India takes- a risk in arriving at a decision, but 
they are responsible for their actions, and upon their decisions depend the 
fortunes of many people. Therefore a Magistrate ought not to be an excep- 
tion in this case, and he ought, like any other citizen, to take risks, provided 
that he is safeguarded under the law, and the law has so many safeguards. 
Therefore, Sir, to hem in an officer with further provisions in the Criminal 
Procedure Code is most unjustified. Section 132 of the Code is still there 
operating in his favour to a large extent, 

I have practically said all that I need say on the principles of the Bill 
and I am fortified in my position by the views that the Right Honourable 
Srinivasa Sastri has expressed. I quote him because I consider him to be a 
public man whose opinion naight carry very great weight in this House. 

He said, Sir, on this particular matter : 

“ A grave occurrence is the subject of a communication to the Governor in Council or 
the Governor General in Council. His police officers, probably the military, his Magis- 
trates, are accused of having used unnecessary force. His sanction is sought for a pro- 
secution. We know how these things go in such cases. The Governor in Council has 
hitherto tried every means even of avoiding a public inquiry. Is he likely to afford the 
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sanction for a criminal prosectition ? Is that the way things go on in England ? When one 
officer errs -and you wir^h to bring him to book, do you go and ask the permission of his 
immediate superior ? Or do you go and sue him in a court of law ? It is something that 
Indian law cannot be proud of, li belongs, if I may say so, to a barbarous age. It ought 
to go out of the Statute-book. To require the sanction of the Governor General in Council 
or the Local Government to prosecute an officer for what would be murder or man-slaugh- 
ter is to ask, I think, for the impossible. When an officer is accused, the whole of his de- 
partment with all its moral force comes down whether in a court of law or in the public 
or anywhere to prove that the officer is in the right and the complainaxit is in the wrong. 
To make a prosecution conditional on that superior giving his previous sanction to it, is 
effectually to close the jurisdiction of the court. Now I object to all legislation which 
shuts courts out of their natural and proper jurisdiction 

That is the position, Sir. 

In conclusion, Sir, I will urge one or two reasons why this Bill should 
be taken into consideration. My friend Mr. Crerar will tell me that I proceeded 
on a 'priori reasoning and on Juristic principles, and not upon real facts ; but 
I am not shutting my eyes to the realities of the case. It is possible to 
exaggerate or to invoke the aid of any particular incident of a very exceptional 
character, but we can neither of us be benefited by having recourse to or 
by invoking the aid of exceptional circumstances. Generally speaking, I may 
venture to say that the crowds in India are not very dangerous. We are a 
disarmed nation and the way in which you have administered the Arms Act 
for half a century l a completely disarmed us, and in this country riotous mobs 
are not likely to be as dangerous as in countries where arms may be used. 
Therefore, it may safely be said that ordinarily the police or the military can 
face these crowds without grave risks without resort to the indiscriminate 
use of fire-arms. Secondly, Sir, as I have told you already, there is this 
fear that some officers are likely to use fire-arms to produce a su^dden and 
striking effect. Lastly, in England the soldiery understand the habits and 
customs of the people ; in this country there is great danger that the soldiery, 
which is employed to suppress riots, may not understand the customs of the 
people. I have read of an incident in connection with the Punjab tragedies, 
that when a group of men was walking to the Deputy Commissioner’s house 
to make a representation to him, a company of Gurkha soldiers mistook their 
having bare feet as a mark of disrespect to the Government and as a mark 
of insolence and fired on them killing some people. This incident which I have 
read of shows that even Gurkhas, who live on the borders of India, know so 
little about the customs of the people. It is little wonder if European soldiers, 
who come from Scotland, Wales, Ireland and England, mistake customs and 
without understanding the temper or manners of the group, open fire, under 
circumstances which would not be justified. There are grave dangers involved 
in this, and all that we seek to do is to regulate the use of fire-arms by having 
the same prohibitions as those which are well recognised in other countries. 
With these words I beg to commend this motion to this House and hope that 
this House will not go against the widespread feeling in this country in the gen- 
eral desire .to prevent the recurrence of such unhappy incidents as I have 
mentioned, by the undue and excessive use of ffie-arms. I appeal to you to 
recognise the sanctity of Indian life in the same way as human life is protected 
all the world over. 

The Honourable Mr. J. CRERAR (Home Secretary) : Sir, despite 
all -the persuasive and conciliatory language used by my Honourable and learned 
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friend opposite, I regret that it is my dnfey to oppose tis motion. In so far 
as the Bill is intended to protect the public against the unnecessary use of 
fire-arms and to instruct the officters of Government in their duties and their 
liabilities, I take no exception to the intention, which is unquestionably based 
upon humane principles. 3ut on that intention the Government them- 
selves have already repeatedly and consistently acted, and of the prescriptions 
contained in this Bill which are likely to be of the slightest advantage either 
to the pubhc or to the forces of the Crown, all are already contained in the Exe- 
cutive orders of Government, both in those addressed to the civil forces of the 
Crown and in those addressed to the military forces of the Crown. My objection 
to the Bill is that, in respect of what it purports to do and what, as a matter 
of fact, it would effect in operation, as well as in respect of the expedients it 
proposes, it is entirely misconceived. Its fundamental misconception is 
that it is either practicable or advisable to provide by Statute for the manifold 
contingencies of any one event of a class which presents almost infinite pos- 
sibilities, which must commonly arise suddenly and either unexpectedly 
or in some form impossible to foresee, and which demands action which must 
be not only prompt and resolute but cool, responsible and intelligent. Now 
the Bill gives no directions whatsoever to assist the officer, which are not, 
as I have already said, at least equally well provided elsewhere, and it is in 
the highest degree calculated to impair these primary requirements — good 
judgment in assessing a situation, intelligence in considering the action 
to be taken, in respect both of its necessity and of its sufficiency, and prornpti- 
tude in taking that action. There are, Sir, I believe, certain Chinese 
Manuals of the art of war which set out to instruct the aspiring soldier in 
every possible contingency of an action or campaign, and which lay down 
most rigidly the specific action in each which alone is orthodox and permis- 
sible. They are very ingenious, but I confess, in any particular problem 
of military action, I should prefer to be guided by the science, experience 
and judgment of His Excellency the Commander-in- Chief or one of his officers. 
There is a most interesting treatise on the art of government commonly 
known as the Arthashastra of Kautilya, and this is also an elaborate codifica- 
tion of this character, which in respect of its warlike precepts, was drawn 
up, I imagine, by the Brahmin for the use and execution of the Kshatriya. 
We have something of the same kind here, a Bill drawn up in seclu- 
sion, by the sole hght of the Palladian oil, for the admonition— I regret 
I cannot say the use or the instruction or the encouragement — of the 
executive officer, who works in the dust and heat, and who bears the burden, 
the odium and the peril on his own head. Well, Sir, the Bill is not quite 
so elaborate as the instances which I have adduced, but it does suffer 
from the same defect of endeavouring to stereotype into a Statute matter 
which is inappropriate for a Statute. Further, and more, it is calculated not 
to instruct, but to deter. 


Now, Sir, my Honourable and learned friend informed the House that" 
prescriptions regarding the use of fire-arms dealing with an unlawful assem- 
bly have in England been drawn up in Statute form. There, I must say 
and I say so with the utmost submission and deference to my Honourable 
and learned friend’s legal attainments — ^there, I venture to submit, he is 
gravely incorrect. Allow me in the first instance to remind the House, ^ 
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and though* I speak, as a layman, this is naturally a matter which I have 
had to study very closely, — let me, Sir, endeavour to remind the House very 
briefly of some of the main features of the English law in this matter. In the 
first instance, I must say as a preliminary, that practically the whole body 
of English law in the matter is contained not in any Statute at all but in the 
common law of England and in the judgments of the Courts. Now, Sir, 
in my judgment the most important and the most significant prescription 
of the English law in the matter of the responsibility of all classes of persons 
in regard to public disorders is the following, laid down in the well-known 
charge to the Grand Jury after the Bristol riots of 1832 delivered by Chief 
Justice Tindal : 

“ By the common law every private person may lawfully endeavour, by his own 
authority, and without any warrant or sanction of the Magistrate, to suppress a riot by 
every means in his power. He may disperse, or assist in dispersing, those who are assem- 
bled ; he may stay those who are engaged in it from executing their purpose : he may 
stop and prevent others whom he shall see coming up from joining the rest ; and not only 
has he ” — and I invite the spec^'al attention of the House to this — “ the authority, but it 
is his bounden duty as a good subject of the King, to perform this to the utmost of his 
ability 

You will observe, tlierefore, that, firstly, the law in England lays on 
every citizen, whether he is an officer of the State or a private citizen, the 
positive obligation of acting and, if necessary, taking the initiative in sup- 
pressing a disorder. Now the rest of the law is very simple in substance. 
The principal prescription is that the force used must be strictly proportionate 
to the necessities of the case. The law in England is simply this : 

“ The degree of force, however, which may lawfully be used in their suppression 
depends on the nature of each riot, for the force used must always be moderated and pro- 
portioned to the circumstances of the case and to the end to be attained ”. 

Sir, during the course of the debate in this House in 1921 cited by my 
Honourable and leaineci friend, it was actually stated, and if I heard my 
Honoura])Ie friend correctly, I believe he repeated that statement to the House 
on the present occasion, that the effect of the English Eiot Act was to make it 
unlawful to fire until after the expiry of a certain period. Nothing, Sir, could 
be more remote from the facts. The reading of the proclamation under tlie 
Eiot Act is not by any means a necessary preliminary to the use of force in 
'dispersing an assembly in England. The only effect of the Eiot Act proclama- 
tion is to make it a felony on the part of any persons constituting members of 
an assembly who do not disperse within one hour after the proclamation by 
the Magistrate. The Act imposes no restrictions whatsoever on the officers 
concerned ; what it says is that to remain in an assembly after the proclamation 
is r^‘ad by the Magistrate : 

“ shall be adjudged felony without benefit of clergy and the offenders therein shall be 
adjudged felons and shall suffer death as in case of felony without benefit of clergy 

That, Sir, is the operative provision of the Eiot Act which has been represented 
to us as an Act which forbade the use of fire-arms in dispersing an assembly 
until an hour after the Magistrate had read the proclamation. 

Now, Sir, let nae come back to what is really the important, practical pro- 
position before the House. What benefit is this Bill likely to confer, and on 
whoiQ ? If it is going to J:>enep anybody in any way at all, it seems to me that 
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it makes a very strange and irrational choice of its beneficiaries: In a riot, 
apart from those immediately responsible for order, there are at least two 
parties interested,— the law-abiding citizen and the rioter. The interest of the 
law-abiding citizen is the protection of his own person and property and the 
speedy termination of the disorder. The rioter, I presume, conceives his in- 
terest to be license to do as his passion dictates and to do it with impunity. 
^Ahich of these interests is this Bill calculated to serve ? And why this extra- 
ordinary favour shown to the breaker of the law ? As regards the officer of 
the Crown, the Bill obviously is not designed for his advantage. It is to 
instil into him a salutary di’ead of any error of judgment or mischance, 
which may be imputed as malice by an ex Tiypothcsi highly prejudiced party. 
Now that really must have the effect of impairing his confidence and therefore 
his efficiency. And who, in the end, is likely to suffer most ? The officer 
no doubt suffers to a certain extent, because if he fails to do his duty, he will 
have to answer a very rigorous departmental inquiry ; but he will not suffer 
so much as the other party whose interests seem to have been so singularly 
neglected by the promoter of this measure, the law-abiding citizen. 

Now, Sir, I will proceed to examine very briefly the effects as I conceive 
them to be of some of the principles of this Bill in operation. The Honourable 
Member has informed the House what in his conception would be the effect 
of clause 1 (a) of this measure. Well, the first observation I have to offer is 
^ that I can see no rational basis for the discrimination of force which has been 
introduced. I presume the idea was that the use of fire-arms is necessarily 
the most dangerous and most destructive kind of force which could be used, 
and we had the Honourable Member giving us his own views as to the compa- 
rative innocuousness of a bayonet charge. 

The real objection from the practical point of view to that argument is 
^ ^ ^ that a bayonet charge is a form of force the use and the 

limit of which it is far more difficult to control. That 
is a matter which can be much more authoritatively explained to the House, 
as I trust it will be explained, by His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief. 
There is another consequence of that clause which 1 do not think my Honour- 
able friend has really considered. It places necessarily, in all circumstances and 
without qualification, or with very little qualification, the whole responsibi- 
lity for the initiative on a Magistrate, if a Magistrate is present. Now, a posi- 
tion which is very likely to arise, a position which frequently has arisen, is that 
a riot occurs and you have on the spot possibly a third class Magistrate. I do 
not wish to disparage him in the least. The third class Magistrate discharges 
very important and very useful functions ; but in the ordinary course of events 
tkat Magistrate will be a man who has not had very much experience of the law at 
all and none whatesoever of carrying out the executive action laid down by the 
law. He is unfamiliar with situations of this kind, and it would not be surpris- 
ing if his judgment were, very seriously affected by the critical character 
of the circumstances. On the other hand, there may he present on the spot a 
very senior Superintendent of Police who, I will not say has grown grey in 
suppressing disorders, but who during the course of a long police service has had 
opportunities of learning how to deal with a situation of this kind. My 
Honourable friend says : No, that Superintendent of PoHce should not he 
allowed to exercise his superior judgment in this maj^ter, and the action to be 
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taken bj him should "depend entirely on what the inexperienced Magistrate 
who happens to be there authorises him to take, though the Superintendent 
of Police knows much better what action is immediately, urgently and impera- 
tively necessary 

Then, Sir, we have the second proposition, that on all occasions the fullest 
warning shall be given. This is what the Bill lays down : 

“The person who directs that the assembly shall be fired on shall, before so doing, 
warn the assembly by such means as may be available that unless it disperses it will be 
fired on.” 

That does seem a very reasonable prescription to make. The only question is 
whether it is more conveniently to be made in the form of the imperative 
executive orders which are now in force or in the form of a Statute. More- 
over, if you proceed to embody a prescription of this kmd in a Statute, you 
will find yourself involved in very serious difficulties. It seems a very plain, 
simple and obvious proposition. But it is a matter of almost daily occurrence 
in this country that armed dacoits are pursued by what is possibly an 
inferior police force. The police force pursues this body of dacoits. Now, 
according to the Bill, that police force is bound to give notice of firing before 
doing so. It is not a case in wffiich there is any physical impossibility of 
conveying the warning. It can perfectly well be done. But what is going 
to be the consequence 1 The police force having probably spent days in 
pursuit of this body of dacoits, when it finds itself in a position of tactical 
superiority, for which it has laboured hard and long, is compelled to surrender 
that superiority and possibly involve itself in a very seiious disaster. There 
is no -sense in that proposition, innocent as it appears and laudable as its 
motives no doubt are. 

Then, Sir, I come to the question of the statutory report. There again 
I contend that though the prescription is in itself quite proper, it is not a 
proper one to be embodied in a Statute and more particularly, I contend, 
that its value will be absolutely mi First of all, it is one of the com- 
monest experiences of those who have had anything whatever to do with the 
suppression of serious disorders that it is exceedingly difficult to ascer- 
tain the authentic facts in any short period of time. You will possibly 
have rioting going on simultaneously in different parts of a large city. It 
takes sometimes three or four days before the officer in supreme charge of the 
operations can get from his various outposts and stations even preliminary, 
to say nothing of correct and authentic, information of wffiat is actually happen- 
ing. That is one objection. Then, I take another, which to my mind is really 
more fundamental, because it touches on the value of the report itself. I ask 
Honourable Members to put themselves in the position of an officer who has 
made himself responsible for the use of firearms in the suppression of a riot. 
What does the Bill require him to do ? It requires him to send a report within 
twenty-four hours of the occurrence. That report will moreover become a 
public document. It will be matter which can be used against this officer in 
precisely those circumstances contemplated by my Honourable and learned 
friend in the last clause of his Bill. Can you really expect that an officer in 
those circumstances will report facts which might be used subsequently to 
his own disadvantage in ^ Criminal Court 1 I appeal to my Honourable and 
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learned friends opposite, I appeal to the learned doctors law in this House 
and ask them, if they were advising a client in that position, what advice would 
they give him ? I venture to predict that they would say to that officer : 

‘ Comply with the Statute and no more.” Well, Sir, if that was the advice 
given to the officer in question, as it is the course obviously dictated to him by 
the necessities of the case, I ask of what value is that report likeiy to be and 
to whom ? I submit it will be an absolutely valueless document. 

Finally, Sir, I come to the question of sanction. The Honourable Member 
has very truly said, and I entirely agree with him in the statement, that this 
is the most important provision in the Bill. Let us examine it. I take it 
that the purpose of this Bill and of this particular provision is to ensure that 
any officer, civil or military, who has been concerned in the dispersal of an 
unlawful assembly by the use of firearms can be prosecuted on a criminal 
charge without the sanction of the Local Government or the Governor-General 
in Council. If that is not the intention of the Bill, I trust my Honourable 
and learned friend will correct me here and now. I assume therefore that it is 
the intention. Now, Sir, let us examine some of the consequences. There 
is a general provision in the Indian criminal law, section 197 of the Criminal 
Procedure Code, which lays down : 

** When any person who is a Judge within the meaning of section 19 of the Indian 
Penal Code, or when any Magistrate, or when any public servant who is not removeablo 
from Ills office save by or with the sanction of a Local Government or some higher autho- 
rity, is accused of any offence alleged to have been committed by him while acting or 
purporting to act in the discharge of his official duty, no Court shall take cognizance of 
such offence except with the previous sanction of the Local Government 

Now, Sir, that is a general rule of law in this country and the House will observe 
the very grave derogation from this rule which is contemplated by the Honour- 
able Member’s Bill as he himself interprets it. Whether the Bill would pre- 
cisely have that consequence is another matter. But as the Honourable 
Member has made it clear that that is his intention, let us see to what class of 
officers and of official acts section 197 of the Criminal Procedure Code applies. 
It applies to every public servant who cannot be removed from his office with- 
out the sanction of a Local Government. And the kind of action covered is 
that taken everyday in the ordinary course of Government business. It may 
be an ejectment, it maybe the realization of arrears of revenue or the execu- 
tion of the decree of a Court. In doing this the officer concerned can consider 
at his leisure what his rights and liabilities are and he can, if he so desires, take 
legal advice or obtain the directions of superior authorities. In performing 
those actions you very rightly extend to this officer, not an indemnity nor an 
immunity, but a certain limited protection. But when you have "the case of 
an officer who has to take decisive and immediate action, who has, without 
any opportunity for reflection, to act forthwith on the dictates of his duty, 
his conscience and his judgment, you propose to deprive him of such measure 
of protection as the law now’ provides. I can see, Sir, neither the 
reason nor the equity of that distinction. Moreover, I must point out that 
the class of officers I have myself more particularly in mind is not the European 
officer of the Crown, whether civil or military, but the Indian officer. I regret 
very much that I am compelled by this measure to advert to a melancholy 
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fact. During the course of the last few years the greater part of the disturb- 
ances that have taken place have been communal riots. In certain of these 
we have had a Hindu police ofEcer dealing with a case in which the rioters 
were mainly Muhammadans and in others we have had a Muhammadan Dis- 
trict Magistrate dealing with disorders in which both Hindus and Muhammad- 
ans were concerned. How, Sir, into what kind of a position do you propose 
to put such an officer ? We all know, audit is perfectly natural, that when 
riots take place popular passions are violently inflamed and it is easier to in- 
flame popular passions than to alleviate them. It takes some time before 
the bitterness, the acrimony and the hatred engendered by these riots subside. 
And, while that exacerbation of public opinion continues and the odium of 
having to fire upon a mob or to take any other course of action to suppress it 
is still raging in all its virulence, my Honourable and learned friend proposes 
to expose an officer in that position to the prejudicial attacks of those who 
may find it convenient to take advantage of the situation, possibly to vindi- 
cate some old revenge or personal malice. Again, I say that is not a reason- 
able or an equitable proposition. 

I fear I have delayed the House already too long and perhaps I have 
spoken with a warmth which will contrast not very favourably with the calm 
demeanour of the Honourable and learned gentleman opposite. If I must 
make some excuse for that it is, that I have had a considerable amount of 
personal experience of dealing with disorders and of the position of the officers 
whose duty it is to deal with such disorders. And I can hardly speak on these 
matters without a certain amount of warmth when I see a proposition to lay 
so heavy and so dangerous a burden on shoulders which already are bearing 
a very great burden of responsibility and danger. 

FinaUy, Sir, let me say quite plainly and candidly that the consequence 
of passing this Bill would unquestionably be to raise apprehensions regarding 
the sense of responsibility of the Indian Legislature in matters relating to law 
and order, apprehensions which will be very widely noted in many quarters 
tod very severely construed. I cannot refer to them more specifically at this 
stage of the debate, but I am happy to note from the list of business to-day 
that there are individual Members of this House who have displayed a very 
active and individual sense of responsibility by amendments to the Bill which 
would certainly have the efiect of iniporting into it valuable safeguards. 
That active and individual sense of responsibility will, I feel sure, be fully 
shared by the House or by a great majority of the House. One word 
more, Sir. I spoke of the inference in regard to the Legislature which would 
be likely to be drawn from the passage of this Bill. Let me also briefly give 
my judgment as to what the impression drawn outside the Legislatures will be. 
It will be simply this that, whatever the intentions and whatever the designs 
of the feamers may be, the effect of the Bill would be generally interpreted as 
directed to the encouragement of the law breaker and the discouragement of 
those responsible for maintaining the law. 

Thu Honourable Sir MANECKJI DADABHOY (Central Provinces : 
General) : Sir^ I am afraid I cannot see my way to support the consideration 
ef this 'Bill It has been my practice for several years during which I have 
occupied a seat in this Council that I shall not be a party to any legislation 
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whict will curb or restrict in any way tbe ordinary statutpry powers for tbe- 
maintenance and preservation of law and order. The genesis of this Bill has 
been fuUj explained by the Honourable Mover of the Bill. This Bill has 
emanated out of the Resolution moved by the Right Honourable Srinivasa 
Sastri on the 3rd March 1921 in this Council. I have looked forward in vain 
for some explanation from the Honourable Mover for the introduction of this 
Bill. I thought that he would assign some reason or some justification for 
reviving a dead controversy after full four years that have elapsed since the 
moving of that Resolution. I thought he might refer to any events or 
incidents in which a further abuse of the power in the- matter of the use of 
firearms had taken place. At least there has been no reason ascribed either 
in this House or elsewhere as to the immediate motive for changing the 
ordinary machinery of the law as provided in Chapter IX of the Criminal 
Procedure Code and substituting in its place a machinery of doubtful utility. 

Sir, before I analyse the Bill and the principles embodied in it, I would 
like to dispose of some of the arguments which have been urged in this Council 
by the Honourable Mover. He first stated that the Bill was referred to a very 
strong Select Committee and has received its full support. That is not a fact. 
It was certainly a strong Select Committee, but it was by no means unanimous. 

The two members, Sir Alexander Muddiman and Mr. Tonkinson distinctly 
stated in their dissenting note : 

“ We are not in favour of any alteration ” — I am quoting their words — “ in the 
existing sections of the Criminai Procedure Code. The alterations proposed in sub- 
eiauses (i) and (2) of proposed section 131 -A, of clause 2 of the Bill are in the nature of 
executive instructions, and if not included in any executive instructions, it may well be 
so.” 

Even Mr. Jinnah did not give his wholehearted support to the Bill: With 
reference to the important clause, clause 4 he stated : 

“ I substantially agree with the report, save and except clause 4, as I am very doubt- 
ful as to the real use that might be made of it 

Then my friend has invoked support and sympathy by mentioning certain 
names and said that the original Resolution was brought forward by the Right 
Honourable Srinivasa Sastri, and the Bill was introduced in the Assembly 
by Diwan Bahadur Rangachariar. He added that when the division took place, 
men of the type of Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas, Mr. Ramachandra Rao and 
other stalwarts gave their support. I am sorry that a reprehensible practice 
has been growing up of late in this Council of obtaining support for measures 
by the sanctity of certain names. Sir, I am no respector of persons in this 
Council when the question to be decided is of momentous importance. I only 
look to the justice 01 the cause, T think in this Ctnincil there are men entitled 
to as much respect, authority and weight as the Honourable names which have 
been cited by my Honourable colleague there. I do not make these remarks 
in any spirit of disparagement of those gentlemen, but I say that that argument 
will not count with this Council in coming to a right decision in regard to this 
Bill. 

Then also two important points were raised, and an appeal was based on 
the strength of some specious arguments. It was pointed out in a feeling o{ 
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desponderrcy that «w© are a disarmed nation and theiefore there could be no 
great and consequential results out of riots, etc. In that connection I would 
only mention that the history of the last five years belies that assumption. 
The terrible riots at Malabar and the horrible scenes that took place lately in 
the Punjab do not permit of our making such assumptions. Further, it was 
stated that some officers are hkely to abuse the powers in regard to the use of 
fire-arms and that it is the duty of this Council to prevent such abuses. There 
may be many abuses in this country, but this is not a tribunal for the preven- 
tion of all abuses. Tt is a task beyond the power of this Council. We are only 
concerned with the immediate effects of this Bill and we must view the Bill 
from that standpoint only. 

Sir, I am opposed to any legislation which attempts to deal with the use 
of fire-arms by a number of statutory provisions crystallized in an Act. There 
are serious objections to that procedure. The first and foremost is that a Bill 
of this character takes away from the men concerned in the suppression of riots 
full liberty of judgment and action. I say full liberty of action, because the 
Magistrate or the police officer who is present at the time of the riots, in my 
opinion, is the best judge of the situation. He, in my opinion, is the sole judge 
of the critical circumstances. He is the only person who can realize whether a 
serious mischief is likety to ensue, and whether the tumult or ffie riot should 
not be immediately stayed by the use of fire-arms. If we pass this legislation 
we make the Executive absolutely impotent in my opinion. Have we any 
right, I ask, to prevent the liberty of action of a police officer or Magistrate 
who comes to a 'conclusion that an emergency has arisen and in that emer- 
gency fire-arms should be used ? 

Sir, I am wholly opposed to deprivation of such liberty of action. It is 
a matter of common knowledge that when we discussed the repeal of the 
repressive laws we were often emphatically told that the ordinary machinery 
of the criminal law was sufficient and adequate to meet all manner of offences. 
We have out of thirteen penal Statutes already repealed seven and we arc 
to-day asked to take away by an act of State the powers wdiich a Magistrate^ 
or a police officer has of suppressing riots under the ordinary machinery of 
laws. There seems to be no consistency in politics. When it suits us that 
certain steps should be taken for the repeal of certain Acts we come forward 
and very vehemently urge that our ordinary criminal law is quite sufficient 
and yet in the same breath we at another moment say that that very criminal 
law, the ordinary criminal law of the country, should be emasculated by some 
ridiculous and unwarranted piece of legislation. It is on that ground of 
indefensible inconsistency also that I oppose this Bill. 

I further oppose this Bill because many of the provisions are covered by 
the executive instructions that are issued by Government, and in a matter 
of this nature I think executive instructions should form rather the method 
and guide by which discretion is to be exercised, than settingup unalterable 
rules and injunctions by legislation. In matters of emergency it is impossible 
to act or give strict effect or adherence to provisions of law howsoever salutary 
and just they may he. My main objection to this Bill is that if it is passed, 
it will deter officers from doing their duty in serious emergencies. Do you 
Really expect ,that, with a Bill of this character existing any Magistrate or any 
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police officer will take the responsibility of acting* on the spur of the moment 
when a call is made upon his judgment to decide whether fire-arms are to be 
used or not 1 This legislation will be. hanging over his head and he will be 
first contemplating whether, by giving the order to fire, he would not be placing 
himself within the penal provisions of this law. And what will be the result ? 
The result will be not the suppression of the riot, but the loss of many lives- 
among the rioters themselves, the loss of property, and a serious destruction 
of the place where this riot has taken place. Sir, I am not at all in favour of 
placing unreasonable limitations upon the powers of our executive officers. 

I wish to keep them free and untied to any strict forms or the strict letter of 
the law and allow them to act as their best judgment dictates in moments of 
emergency. Another efiect of passing legislation of this nature is that you 
destroy all sense of responsibility in. a man. You make him the creature of 
the specific provisions of the adjective law. Many disastrous consequences 
might ensue as the result of that officer refraining from discharging his duty 
in a moment of grave emergency! Further, I have not been at all satisfied 
that this power has been abused in the past. In the last four years many 
instances have taken place where fire-arms have been used, and I do not know 
of one case — that case would have been undoubtedly cited by my Honourable 
friend here if it existed — to show that there was an abuse in the exercise of 
that power. Why should we then change the ordinary machinery of our 
criminal law and substitute for it a law of doubtful importance and utility ? 
Sir, this is not the time to speak about the several provisions of the Bill. I shall 
only refer to clause 4, which takes away the necessity of obtaining the sanction 
and subjects any Magistrate or police officer who has done his duty, to a criminal 
pro ecution. With the dispensation of such sanction is it likely that any man 
will perform his duty and rise .to the occasion ? I do not believe so. I see 
also the gross injustice of depriving a Magistrate or police officer of the protec- 
tion which the ordinary law gives them. My Honourable friend Mr. Crerar 
has already referred to section 197. If Judges and Magistrates can ordinarily 
claim such immunity, I do not see why a Magistrate or a subordinate police 
officer, who does his duty gallantly and bravely under circumstances involving 
personal danger, should be deprived of that privilege. I cannot see either the 
justice or the force of argument in a retrograde proposal of this nature. My 
friend stated that such a law does not exist in England. That is true, but 
pray do not compare England with India at present. In England I know 
there are political and economic riots. In India we have got communal riots, 
religious riots, where fanaticism often finds itself supreme and uncontrolled. 
There are occasions which I need not refer to here, when it would be indispensable 
that some power to make prompt and unfettered decisions should be preserved 
in the hands of the police. Moreover, in the later history of this country 
communal difierences have led to many sanguinary skirmishes such as the riot 
which recently took place in Delhi only a few months ago, which justify the 
maintenance of some sort of protection for our police officers. My friend also 
stated that there is the provision of section 202, which enables a Magistrate, 
after a preliminary investigation, to dismiss the complaint, and he also 
referred to another provision of the law. But after all, why should a police 
officer be even subjected to the indignity and harassment of a prosecution 
of this character without the sanction of Government ? I am not therefore. 
Sir, in favour of making any change in the existing provisions of the law , In 
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my opinion Chapter IX 'of the Criminal Procedure Code makes ample 
provision, fogether *w*ith the executive rules issued on the subject. The 
present legislation embodied in the Criminal Procedure Code is the outcome 
of many years of very careful investigation, discussion and experience, and 
unless there are very very substantial reasons given for changing the law 
on the subj ect, I am one who is opposed to the adoption of such a course. 

His Excellency the COMMANDER- iX-CHIEF (^Vho was greeted 
with applause on rising to address the House) : Sir, I think Honourable 
Members are aware that I have already spoken upon this Bill in another place. 
Since then I have had an opportunity of further considering the views I gave 
and I have not in any way departed from those views. I am also aware that 
eome of my Honourable colleagues have been kind enough to read what I 
•said and have discussed the matter with me. I therefore fear I must apolo- 
gise to them if I again repeat some of the arguments I then used. I would 
begin by saying to ah my Honourable colleagues, that we soldiers are first 
and foremost citizens of the British Empire. That is a title which we attained 
at our birth and of which we cannot be deprived until our death. 1 emphasise 
this point because, I think, there is often a tendency among civilians to look 
upon us as peculiar people,’’ to look upon the soldier as a rough and coarse 
creature, who possibly is not fit for decent society. I can assure you, Sir, 
that there is no reason to regard soldiers as sucli. We are intenselv human 
creatures and we know no military castes. We are like you all just citizens 
of fhe Empire throughout our lives. During such period as we are soldiering 
we realise that one of our first duties is to do what we can to ensure the safety 
and well-being of our fellow civilian British subjects, and to see that all members 
of the Empire shall be able to go where they want, and to do what they wish 
upon their lawful occasions. I know all will agree with me when I say that 
in performing those duties we, soldiers, are faced with many and great diffi- 
culties. One of the duties which we all detest and which we look upon with 
the utmost dislike is when called out in aid of the civil powder, and the reason 
for that is very obvious. To begin with, the soldier realises that he is generally 
called on in aid of the civil power vrhen matters have reached a crisis and as a 
last resort. He know's, therefore, that he may have to take drastic action im- 
mediately. Moreover, it often happens both in England and in India that the 
soldiers who are so-called upon, wdllhave to act against their own friends and 
relations. Then probably what influences him more than anything else, is the 
fact that at the back of his mind he has got the feeling, that whatever he does 
he has very little chance of being credited with having done the right thing. 
He is almost certain to be told later on that he has done the wrong thing, be- 
cause. it is so easy for the armchair critic later on at his leisure and after the 
event to sayjexactly what should have been done. If he takes a very serious, 
view of the situation when he arrives to take over, and considers it essential to 
take drastic action he is almost certain to be held up to execration. If, on the 
other hand, he takes too optimistic a view and the situation gets beyond his 
control, if in consequence a robbery, arson or bloodshed takes place, he is at once 
told that he is a poltroon and a fool and he will certainly be tried by court- 
martial It is very unlikely that there can be two episodes which will present 
exactly the same features. And, unlike the Chinese, as the Honourable the 
Home Member informed us, we are not able to draw up exact regulations that 
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will cover every possible situation. I willhowever read with your permission 
Sir, a short extract from the latest instructions relating to martial law. It 
runs as follows : 


“ When an officer is required by a Magistrate or himself determines that a serious 
situation arises when there is no Magistrate within reach, to disperse an assembly by force, 
he will before taking action, adopt the most effectual measures possible to explain to the 
people that, if necessary, fire will be opened and that, if firing becomes necessary, the fire 
of the troops will be effective. If he is of opinion that it is necessary to fire but that the 
fire of a few men will attain the object of dispersing the assembly, he will personally give 
the command to a few specified men to fire. If a greater effort be required he will person- 
ally give the command to one of the sections to fire 

You will, I think, observe from this extract that it is definitely an obliga- 
tion laid upon him both to give notice and to fiire as little as he possibly can. 
The instructions further go on to elaborate (and I may mention that these 
rules have been based upon long experience and upon the highest conception 
of the sanctity of human life). Certain principles which are to be followed and 
which I have summarized are as follows : 

(1) When a Magistrate determines that force is necessary to disperse 

a crowd, he calls upon the officer commanding the troops to 
do so. 

(2) The officer commanding troops thereafter is empowered to take such 

action as he deems necessary for this purpose. He is the sole 
judge of what action to take, and what weapons to use. 

(3) He is bound to use the minimum possible force for the purpose. 

(i) No statutory warning is laid down previous to the opening of fire, 

(5) He is responsible for the safety of his command, and 

(6) The officer can only be prosecuted for his action with the sanction 

of Government. 

I think Honourable Members will be able to gather from these instructions 
that I have mentioned, that there are four main principles which emerge. 
They are as follows : 

(1) If ordered by due authority to disperse a crowd, the officer command-* 

ing troops will do so in such manner as he thinks fit and of this 
he is the sole judge, 

(2) He will always give warning before opening fire, if it is possible to 

do so, 

(3) He is definitely responsible that he uses as little force as possible 

and 

(4) He is definitely responsible for the safety of his own command. 

Honourable Members wiU, I am sure, join with me in realising wUat ct- 
traordinary sound judgment, great discretion and very often considera e 
personal self-control and restraint must be necessary for an officer who is mie 
upon in a sudden emergency to reconcile what may at times appear o a 
conflicting principles. But running through them all there is one ® 

idea of personal responsibility. The officer commaui^g realises that once 
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he has received his orders on him devolves a definite duty and he alone is res- 
ponsible for the results. It seems to me, Sir, that that sense of personal res- 
ponsibility is probably the very .best possible safeguard that can be devised 
to ensure that when the troops are called out, their duties shall be performed 
both efficiently and without unnecessary loss of life. 

I will now turn, Sir, to the alterations that would be made if effect should 
be given to the proposed legislation. The three main proposals under this 
which affect the soldiers, are (1) that the Magistrate must decide on the weapon 
to be used. Kesponsibility for the particular kind of force to be used is thrown 
■on him, (2) Warning must invariably and under all circumstances be given in 
any case before fiire is opened, (3) An officer may be prosecuted for any offence 
committed by him in this connection without Government sanction for such 
prosecution. I will take those three points in turn, Sir. 

The first is that the Magistrate is to decide what weapons are to be used. 
By bringing in a rule of this sort, you at once take away from the executive 
officer, the officer who will carry out the order, the responsibility previously laid 
upon him. In fact by taking away the responsibility, of the method by which he 
will carry out his work, you reduce him to a machine, and from a machine you 
are going to get nothing but mechanical results. No human thoughts are gov- 
erned by a machine. Further, and this is probably the most vital point of all, we 
must remember that, if the officer in command is not responsible for the methods 
employed, he cannot possibly be held in any way responsible for results. That 
is a point I would like Honourable Members to realise very clearly. In fact 
under the proposed legislation the decision as regards the weapon to be used 
is taken away from the soldier and placed upon the civilian who can not be as 
competent to judge of the effects likely to be produced by the various weapons 
at his disposal, as the soldier, expert in arms. Surely, it is not fair to impose 
that responsibility upon the civilian officer. The Deputy Commissioner, 
Magistrate or tehnJdar, how can he possibly be able to judge of the results of 
different classes of fire ? It is. Sir, with much diffidence, as I know it is so 
hard to prove, that I say that the experience of many senior officers in many 
lands is that the restraining influence is that of the experienced soldier and not 
•of the inexperienced and often somewhat perplexed and harassed civilian 
officer. 

The Honourable Mover of this Bill has talked about the terrible effect 
that may result from rifle fire, but he does not anticipate that there would bo 
anjrthing like this effect from the use of the bayonet, or kukri of the Gurkha 
soldiers. It is quite true that in modern battle, rifle or gun fire is the deciding 
factor and the bayonet does not cause the enormous number of casualties inflicted 
by the bullet, but that is absolutely different from the situation which is likely 
to occur, when troops are called out in aid of the civil power. I imagine 
that the Honourable Mover of this Bill in his own mind thinks that, when 
fixing IS ordered, he contemplates the possibility of say a hundred men bring- 
ing tkeir rifles to their shoulders and firing continuously volley after volley. 
That would be by no means the case. One or two individual men would 
probably be called upon, in the first instance, to fire two or three shots when the 
crowd mighc melt away. But suppose the Magistrate says, you are not to 
fire, you are to use your bayonet. The slaughter would then certainly be 
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greater, and the casualties far heavier than could happen from one or two 
rifle shots, which the military officer from his experience 'realises might well 
save the situation. 

1 will turn to the second point. Sir. The second point lays down that de- 
finite warning must invariably be given before fire is opened. From what I 
have quoted, it will be seen that the present regulations do compel an officer 
t-o give warning whenever it is possible to do so, I wonder if, when the framer of 
this Bill made this proposal, which emphasised the word “ invariably ’’ and 
omitted the word '' possible ” he could realise what would happen ? Let us 
just take one or two possible instances which might happen at any time. You 
sometimes get a sudden rush by a maddened crowd upon what may be in- 
nocent citizens or upon the troops themselves. Remember the officer com- 
manding is responsible for the safety of his command, as well as of 
the citizens. He may have only a small handful of men, and one or two shots 
from that handful of men may, and probably will, save the situation. If, on the 
other hand, he does not fixe, there is every possibility of his small command 
being enveloptd by the mob (even if they were only armed with lathis) when 
he and his men might eventually succumb to overwhelming numbers, if they 
did not use rifle fire. Then again can we imagine, any of us here in this room, 
suddenly se^ ing a crowd advancing with torches and fixebrands and on the 
point of setting fire to our houses in which our wives and families are. The 
troops have just arrived and able to save the situation by a few shots, but are 
unable to fire because the necessary warning cannot be given. I do not think 
I can see any of my Punjab friends there saying : 

Ghar phuh tamasha vekh, 

Bhulai din awenga.^' 

I am con%dnced that there would be not one of us here in such a situation 
who would not implore the officer commanding to fire straight away to save the 
situation. 

I come, Sir, to the third clause. The third clause, as far as the soldier is 
concerned, permits an officer to be prosecuted without Government sanction. 
I am sure that everyone here will sympathise most deeply with us soldiers when 
we are called out to perform duties of this nature. You will realise that we are 
entitled to the full possible support that Government can give us. These duties 
are mo. it repugnant to us. We do not carry them out as individual citizens 
but as servants of the Government, and we do feel that we are entitled to that 
support It would indeed be intolerable if in such circunastances* an officer’s 
action should be at the caprice of any individual who might see fit to lay an 
accusation against him. If an officer who has these duties to perform has a 
feeling at the back of his head, I am liable to prosecution for whatever I do ”, 
he cannot devote his whole attention and energies to the matter in hand. He 
must be able to approach these duties, which are abhorrent to him, with an 
absolutely detached mind, feeling that he is cai rying out the orders of Govern- 
ment for the well-being of ids fellow-citizens, and Government should 
see that he is not laid open to prosecution or unduly harassed as a result of an 
honest' attempt to perform his duties. 

T ,ztr^T>T 
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Putting it brie&y, it seems to me that there are three sections of the com. 
munity who are likely to be affected by the proposed legislation— 

(а) Innocent and law-abiding citizens who, through no fault of their 

own, find themselves and their property liable to be destroyed by 
an unruly mob. 

(б) The equally innocent and law-abiding soldiers who have been sent 

out against their will to protect the lives and propeities of their 
fellow-citizens. 

(o) The law breaking mob, who take the law into their own hands, 
who are deliberately out to do all they possibly can to endanger 
the life and property of peaceful citizens. 

It seems to me that the proposed legislation contemplai es, I will not say will- 
ingly, but it would certainly result in the safeguarding of the last mentioned 
section of the community at the expense of the two former, because if passed 
it is bound to hamper the soldier in the discharge of his duties, and conse- 
quently lead to the more likely loss of life and property of innocent citizens. 
I need hardly say, Sir, how grateful I, as the representative of the soliders in 
this country, shall always be for any help which this Council can give us ; but 
being convinced, as I am, that the duties of the troops in aid of the civil power, 
and the duties of the police in aid of the civil power can be most efficiently and 
harmoniously carried out by placing a definite responsibility upon the executive 
officer on the spot, I would urge that we do nothing to tie his hands, nothing 
which will make his^already most arduous duties more arduous and more 
complicated. 

The Honourable Mr. PHIROZE C. SETHNA (Bombay : Non-Muham- 
madan) : Sir, even after the very eloquent and lucid explanation given by 
His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief, I say, even after that, I feel I must 
support the Bill, with certain reservations. I do so because there is another 
side to the question, and it is that side which I propose to place before the 
Council in as few words as possible. More than one previous speaker has 
stated that the question of regulations for the use of fire-arms for the dispersal 
of menacing crowds was brought before the Legislature for the first time in 
1921 by the Right Honourable Srinivasa Sastri soon after the new Councils 
were formed. He did so from a humanitarian point of view. He was induced 
to bring forward his motion because of the record of preAdous cases of pre- 
mature shooting. The suggestion was not lost on Government as we learn 
from His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief that regulations have been 
framed, and one of the objects of the Bill is no more than to legalise those 
regulations. 

The Bill in the other place was referred to a Select Committee, and on the 
reportof the Select Committee we find dissentient minutes from three Euro- 
pean members, two officials and one non-official It appears that the argu- 
ments of the European members of the Committee were not convincing enough 
-to make the other members veer round to the opinion of the minority. If they 
did not do so, it must have been because they thought it was necessary to 
provide statutory regulations in order to prevent any repetition of the abuse 
of premature shooting, which there was no denying had occurred in the past. 
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The Bill does not forbid the use of fire-arms when occasion denaands it, but only 
emphasises the necessity of providing precautions against hasty and reckless 
resort to them when less drastic means wmuld suffice. 

His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief stated that the military officials 
recognise themselves first as citizens of the Empire and next as soldiers. He 
further told us that if an officer used greater force than was necessary, he would 
be held up to execration, and, on the other hand, if he used less force he would 
be regarded as a poltroon, I quite admit that, but His Excellency will admit 
that, because the use of fire-arms is in the nature of his calling, he certainly will 
have less hesitation in the use of fire-arms than a civilian 

His Excellency the COMMANDER-in-CHIEF and another Honour- 
able Member : No. 

The Honourable Mr. PHIEOZE C. SETHNA : A difierence of opinion. 

His Excellency the COMMANDER-in-CHIEF : J think he knows 
the results too weU. 

The Honourable Mr. PHIROZE C. SETHNA : It has not always 
proved so as far as I know. However, the Bill says fire-arms shall not be used 
unless it is unavoidable and unless a Magistrate of the highest class present 
specifically authorises such use. The Honourable Mr. Crerar said you some- 
times had to deal with third class Magistrates who were not competent to 
decide a question like this. Surely if that is the objection, Government could 
have brought forward an amendment to the effect that only a first class 
Magistrate could give such orders, and, in the absence of such Magistrate, the 
senior police officer or the military officer, as stated in the proviso, would be 
able to give the order. But Government have not done so, and object to the 
Bill wholesale. Therefore it is that I do not see what harm there is in accept- 
ing the principle and I think the addition that has been proposed to the existing 
law is a sensible one, and the objection advanced by Government is to me un- 
intelligible. 

The main point, of course, is the last clause, and I am quite in sympathy 
with what has been said not only by Mr. Crerar, but also by His Excellency 
the Commander-in-Chief. Mr. Crerar particularly referred to this clause, and 
said that the officer would always stand in dread of any action taken against - 
him. I know there is a serious objection to this clause and that it exposes an 
officer who discharges perhaps a very urgent and painful duty, to harassment 
and loss, but in all the arguments that have been advanced against it, it has 
been presumed that injustice was going to be done to the officer, as if he was 
going to be dragged into a court of law through spite and as if the courts of law 
would never decide in his favour, and as if the public would in aU cases be 
against him. That is an entirely wrong assumption. But I certainly am of 
opinion that sanction should be required from a proper authority. I mention 
as the authority the Advocate General, and if it is possible for me to move my 
amendment to that effect, I would further propose that such sanction should 
be obtained from the Advocate General and within a period of six months. 
We should not allow the officer to remain in suspense for a longer time. If 
this last clause in the form in winch it is, or in any amended form, is not in- 
cluded in the Bill, then its absence would give immunity to an officer in al! 
excesses, and that is the intention of the promoterr? of the Bill to safegi3.ard 
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against, and particul^ly so because of tbe incidents which did occur some years 
ago. I do not for one moment say that any military officer without good 
cause would give the order to fire. I hope he may not do so now or in the 
future ; but in the past, as we know, there have been some instances, and it is 
therefore that this clause is included. 

Now Sir, His Excellency has told us to-day that soldiers generally exercise 
a very great restraining influence. It may be so ; I admit it. But is the 
temperament of every officer and is the judgment of every officer alike so that 
the country may trust them on all occasions uniformly to do what His 
Excellency the Commander-in-Chief believes the soldier would always do? 
I may be allowed to narrate my own ex])erience in a case of this kind. This 
happened at the time of the Prince of Wales’ visit to Bombay, when, as the 
House will remember, there were riots in that city. There was a lunch given 
in honour of His Royal Highness at which he was present at a well known 
Club in that City, and just as we rose from luiich, word wa,s brought that there 
was a large, unruly crowd with lathis and stones gathered together at the foot 
of Bellasis Bridge, Tarde^. I mention the because I am sure His 

Excellency knows it. I was one of those who hastened to the scene. I stiw 
for myself that the soldiers were almost ready to fire. And one of the crowd, 
a person whom I had never met before, came to me and appealed to me to 
dissuade the military officer from firing and he was sup]}orted in his appeal by 
several others whom I well knew. He said that if he was given the chance 
he would in five minutes be able to disperse the crowd. It seemed to be a tall 
order, but he gave me his name as Mr. Banlcer. Now I knew Mr. Banker by 
reputation as a person with much influence over the masses. This is the same 
Mr. Banker who was put on trial along with Mr. Gandhi at Ahmedabad later on 
and was sentenced. 1 therefore appealed to the officer present, who said he 
bad his orders from the Honorary Magistrate. The Honorary Magistrate 
present was an Englishman whom I knew and 1 begged of him to withhold his 
order. I mention his name because there are Bombay Members in the House 
who will know him. He was Mr. Barraclough. At first he was reluctant but 
subsequently he yielded to my persuasion, with the result that Mr. Banker, 
surprising to say, in five minutes succeeded in dispersing that crowd of 5,000 
people, certainly a remarkable feat to my mind, as was acknowledged by the 
military officer present and by Mr. Barraclough, and it proved the influence 
Mr. Banker commanded over these people. 

I have quoted this instance in view of what fell from His Excellency the 
Commander-in-Chief, because it shows that if firing had taken place as intended, 
there would certainly have been some loss of life, and if not loss of life, of 
certainly serious injury. This is a typical instance of what did happen and 
may happen elsewhere, and because of such cases it is that this measure has 
been introduced. This Bill therefore is a very necesvsary safeguard against 
the impetuosity of the votaries in this country of that principle, known as 
Martial law and no silly nonsense. 

The Honoxjeable Mb. V. RAMADAS PANTULU : Sir, I will very 
briefly reply to the points raised in this debate and I shall certainly endeavour 
not to take much time of this Council at this late hour. Sir, I should like to 
beg^ with my Honouf able friend Nawab Sir Umar Hayat Khan. He has 
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very kindly advised me to withdraw this Bill on the ground that I cannot get 
the support for it in this House. I may assure him that I was not under any 
delusion when I made this motion in 'this House. But I certainly expected 
that the Government at least would have the courtesy of not opposing the Bill 
at the consideration stage, and that it would at least allow the Members of this 
House an opportunity to move amendments and bring it into line with what 
the Government and the Members consider to be a proper piece of legislation. 
Even this the Government have not done and I regret very much the attitude 
they have adopted. But I can assure my friend Nawab Sir Umar Hay at 
Khan that I have not got his implicit faith in the wisdom of this House and I 
certainly have much greater faith in the wisdom of the Legislative Assembly 
which consists of the accredited representatives of the people of this country. 
And when that body passed this Bill by a large majority, I have every faith 
that they represented the views of the country much more than this House 

The Honourable Sir MANECKJI DADABHOY : Why are you here ? 

The Honourable Mr. V. EAMADAS PANTULU : Every Member 
who sits in this House, I submit, need not share the views of the Honourable 
Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy. People may differ from him and still they may be 
in this House. And I claim to be in this House to represent the views of my 
constituency and my country as I understand them to be. Sir, as I said, the 
country is there to judge between the views of my friend Sir Umar Hayat 
Khan and myself, and I shall leave it there. 

Then, Sir, I come to the Honourable Mr. Crerar’s observations. He said 
that he put warmth into his speech on account of the experience he had as a 
District Magistrate for a number of years and he spoke feelingly because of the 
experience which he gained of riots as a district officer, and I see that my 
Honourable friend Mr. Dutt has done the same thing. But I must point out 
that I adhere to the view that the man-on-the-spot theory ” is a very 
fallacious one and that the people who ought from their very situation and 
experience to know the best and the most know the least and the worst. These 
are the words of the great statesman, Lord Gladstone. And I Slso rely upon 
the observation of Lord Morley that the Executive in this country have an 
inherent repugnance to law and lawyers. Therefore, Sir, I am not pre- 
^ ^ ^ pared to give any great weight to the opinions that 

they express. 

My Honourable friend Mr. Crerar has pointed out that I made a mistake 
in stating that the rules regulating the use of fire-arms are on the Statute in 
England. When I was speaking of bringing Indian law into conformity with 
English law, all that I meant was that the Bill seeks to embody in it the pro- 
visions of common law laid down in the Ackton Hall Colliery dispute and other 
decisions and the King’s Regulations. If I used the word Statute it was 
merely a slip of the tongue. 

Then with regard to this question of the English law being applied to India, 
the Government do not seem to know their own mind. One member of the 
Government tells us that the English law need not be adopted in India, and 
His Excellency the Commander-in-Ohief has very pointedly objected to clause, 
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1, because awS a matter /)f fact what is sought to be enacted in this is not con- 
sistent with English law, namely, the necessity of the Magistrate to give ordervS 
with regard to the firing. Very probably His Excellency is right, but I should 
like to draw attention to the fact that the Queen’s Eegulations which he 
quotes have undergone some change as the result of the circumstances reported 
in the Ackton Colliery case. I know as a matter of fact that the regulations 
before they were amended, some time ago, did incorporate provisions like the 
one incorporated in this Bill. I shall read from the King’s Regulations : 

“ All Gommands to the troops are to be given by the officer. The troops are not, on 
any account, to fire excepting by word of command of their officer, who is to exercise a 
humane discretion respecting the extent of the line of fire, and is not to give the word 
of command to fire, unless distinctly required to do so by the Magistrate 

That was the law. If it has subsequently been changed in England, there 
is no reason why we should adopt the change in the English law^ only in this 
matter, when the Honourable Mr. Crerar tells us that we need not adpot the 
English law in regard to the other provisions of the Bill. Therefore it seems 
that doctors seem to differ ; some ask us to follow the English law^ and some 
ask us not to follow the English law. 

The Honourable Mr. Crerar asked me a question for whose benefit this 
Bill was intended, and what the benefit was ? My answer to that is that it is 
intended for the benefit of both the citizen as well as the officer who acts under 
its provisions. The citizen is to be protected against improper and ex- 
cessive use of the powers vested in the hands of an officer who purports to act 
under the authority conferred on him, and the officer is protected from being 
liarassed or otherwise unduly interfered v/ith in the discharge of liis duties. Both 
these principles are well borne in mind by the author of this Bill which lias 
received the sanctioji of the Assembly. I also make no secret of mv })eJief 
that unless some such provisions arc enacted, Indian life will be considered 
somewhat cheap. Even sometimes the bureaucracy may not liesitatc to use 
unconstitutional violence to put do\Mi constitutional political agitation, and I 
ifccordingly consider it a very sound measure. 

V ith regard to the question of tlie warning, I have not heard any new 
arguments. I only heard one from the Honourable Nawab. He says either 
the crowd is dangerous or it is not dangej’ous. If tlie crow'd is dangerous, fire, 
if it is not dangerous, don’t fire. He docs not think that tliere is a possible 
alternative. The crow’d may bo dangerous but not so dangerous as to recjiiire 
immediate firing upon without warning. It reminds mo of a case where a 
question was put by a lawyer: ‘‘Did you cease beating your father, yes or 
no.” 1 regret that a soldier like the Honourable Colonel Nawab Sir Umar 
Hayat Khan could not see the po.ssil)iIity of a crow'd ])eing not. sufficiently 
dangerous to warrant immediate firing. I think it is a common occurrence. 

As I have not heard anything against the remarks I urged in rity opening 
speech wdth regard to the necessity for “ warning ” that it is recognised in the 
common law^ of England, that it is consistent wdth the spirit of tlie Kings 
Regulations, that it is consistent with the spirit of executive orders, f do not 
thinlc it necessary to labour the point any further. 
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Tlien with regard to the iie.'vt tiling ahoiil. t.lu* report t'r hr- siiliniittod of the 
©{vurrenre within 21 hours. iVir. Crcrar Inis ohjor-ttvl to tliaf siinplo pro- 
vision in this I find the Honu' Mnrnhor. Mir Ah^vandor Miuldiinan, in the 

debate in the Assembly, accepted llu'- principle of that provision, and Ihroneh- 
out his speecli the Horionrable Home Se.^M-etary took n[) a. niiieh more miliiani 
altitude than his Chief took in the As?{‘m})ly. ! suppose if is a, comfilinMail lo 

the pliability of this 'House. 

Then with regard to the last e.nd most iie.portant provision, namelv', free- 
dom to prosecute; the arguments tiiat I have heard an* not k'gal but f»syeli.)!f- 
-gical. My friends Mr. Dedt and i\lr (’re!‘ar think lljat ail hmiianitv st.nnls 
apart, from Indian humanity. Iluman nature is .similar all over the world ; 
therefore to transgress the bounds of la.w a,nd go into psycdiologicaJ conditions 
is indefensible. 1 refuse to admit tliat Indian liumanity differs in aaiy wa}' froi;. 
humanity elsewhere. It has been said more than once that wlienever this 
freedom is given to Indians to prosecute a man, it is iminodiat(dy abused. "May 
T ask why ? May 1 ]nii/ the same i]uestion wliicli M r. Jinuali {mtio the Home 
Member in the other House: Wliy does lie think that this country is com- 

posed of such wicked people and such undesirahle people, that vvlicn you come 
to an honest judgment, a bona fich^ decision in the liest interests of tlu* j^ofiple 
over whom you are ap|iointed as an officer to exercise* your authority, Inunan 
nature is so low that you will not 1)0 vindicated l)y the peojih* of tliis country 
Are we so ungrateful, so wicked, so immoral, so low and iindosirabhi ? My 
empliatic answiu- is that such a charge is unfounded and uinvortliy of a House 
like this. 

Then, Sir, I will only refer to one statement made by the Honourable 
Sir Maneckji Dadablioy. He said that this is an attempt to make the 
Executive entiiely impotent. He said that there were l^lxecutive orders 
that would suffice, and any attempt to fetter executive action by legis- 
lation \voulcl make the k'xeciitive impotent. The Honourable Sir Maneckji 
Dadabhoy affects to be more loyal than the King. I never heard such an 
argument. Are executive orders intended to be obeyed or not to be obeyed ? 
If they are intended to be obeyed, where does the harm lie in mubodying tluuii 
in the Statute ? If they are not intended to be obeyed, all the more reason to 
take steps to see that they are obeyed by putting them in the form of a Statute. 

Therefore Sir, I really do not see any point in what Sir Maneckji 
Dadabhoy said. Wo are all equally anxious that the peace of this country 
should be preserved, and that our homes and hearths and our women and 
children should be protected from the violence of infuriated mobs. 
Therefore there is no reason why we should bo less anxious about the 
peace in this country than Lo is. I assure him every Indian in this country 
is equally as anxious as he is that executive officers’' hands should not be 
weakened and that the peace of this country should not be disturbed by riots. 
We have also got the welfare of the country at heart, but at the same time w^e 
desire to see that, while we have peace and order, we do not unnecessarily or 
unjustly inflict injury upon citizens. I have already alluded, Sir, to the 
various safeguards the executive officers have got under the lawn The 
Exceptions in the Penal Code practically give them immunity. There is 
section 494, and section 202 and section 203 in whiSh. a complaint can be. dis- 
missed, and sections €4 and 132 which require previous sanction, and section 
197 under which Magistrates are exempt from prosecution. All these sec- 
tionfi are there and practically make it impossible for a citizen to proceed 
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against an officer, and what you want is that the safeguard that yon must 
invoke the aid of the Executive Government, on whose behalf the officer is 
really acting, to sanction this prosecution, should not be slightly relaxed. 
Human nature being what it is, in India as elsewhere, it will be impossible 
to get the Executive Government to sanction the prosecution. What you are 
really doing is you are depriving the Courts of their legitimate jurisdiction to 
punish offenders, and if you are not content with all these safeguards, it show,s 
you are not attaching sufficient value to the sanctity of human life. 

Sir, I have very little more to say. I only wish to point out that it seems 
to be by some strange coincidence that this Council, which began with debates 
on the repeal of the repressive laws, and the enactment of a Bill for the regu- 
lation of fire-arms, is closing with the consideration of the same measures, and 
that the Bight Honourable Srinivasa Sastri, whose place I have the honour 
to occupy here to-day, moved in these matters and inaugurated legislation 
in both these matters. But this Council seems to have had better notions 
about the liberties of the people then and gave the Eight Honourable Sri- 
nivasa Sastri greater support than they have been pleased to accord to me 
to-day. I hope we shall not be liable to the charge that we ended worse than 
we began. I hope that even now, the Government will allow the considera- 
tion of this Bill to be taken up so that they will give the Honourable Members 
of this House an opportunity to move amendments to certain clauses so as 
to remove objectionable features, if any, and if the sting is in the tail, the 
tail can be cut off. It will be for Honourable Members to do so. I hope this 
Bill will not be killed in its infancy. Many of the Bills which were given 
birth in the Assembly have been killed here ruthlessly, and I hope you will 
not add to your past record of infanticide in this House, and I earnestly 
hope that this Bill will be allowed to be considered on its merits, whatever 
changes it may undergo in the course of the debate. With these words, I 
commend the motion to the consideration of this House. 

The Honourable Mr. J. CRERAR : Sir, the hour is late, the merits of 
this Bill have been very fully discussed from every point of viewi and I think 
the House has made up its mind. I therefore do not propose to detain it 
except to make one observation. Two Honourable Members — ^and I regret 
that among those two should be my friend Saiyid Raza Ali, who in other 
respects spoke in terms of the greatest courtesy and consideration — ha\'e 
suggested that Government, in opposing this motion, have rejected in a 
summary, or propose to reject in a summary, in a contemptuous manner, 
a Bill emanating from another place, and promoted in that other place by a 
very eminent lawyer. Now, Sir, the only observation I wish to make is that 
that imputation is entirely undeserved. I leave it to the justice of the House 
to determine whether the grounds on which this measure has been opposed 
from these Benches have not been grounds relating solely to the merits or 
demerits of the measure itself, and not to any other extraneous consideration 
whatsoever. Secondly, it is surely perfectly well known to such experienced 
lawyers as my Honourable and learned friend from Aligarh and the Mover 
of the motion that, if this House passed the motion for the consideration of 
this Bill, the House would be committed to the principles of the Bill My 
Honourable friend complains that by refusing to pass this motion, we are 
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refusing even to take the Bill into consideration. He^knows perfectly well, 
if the House passes the motion for consideration, it definitely commits itself 
to the principle of the Bill I endeavoured to explain why the principles of 
the Bill were objectionable, and it is because I think the principles of the 
Bill are in the highest degree objectionable that I have asked the House to 
reject the motion for its consideration. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : The question is : 

“ That the Bill to provide that, when fire-arms are used for the purpose of dispersing 
an assembly, preliminary warning shall, in certain circumstances, be given, as passed by 
the Legislative Assembly, be taken into consideration 

The motion was negatived. 
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• ^Wednesday, 16th September 1925. 

VALEDICTORY SPEECHES ON THE IMPENDING RETIREMENT 
OP THE HONOURABLE SIR NARASIMHA SARMA. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : With that decision this, the first 
Council of State constituted under the Government of India Act, has disposed 
of the last item on the last list of business which will be laid before it for its 
consideration and disposal. Before the Council of Stale reassembles for the- 
transaction of business it will have gone through the turmoil of a general 
election. I should like to take this opportunity of wishing Honourable Mem- 
bers goodbye and all happiness whatever they may be doing and wherever 
they may be. No one can foresee what will be the constitution of this House 
when it reassembles, but I for my part would like to say that if I am here myself, 
the more old friends and the more familiar faces I see on these Benches, the 
happier I shall be. Whatever may be the constitution of the House on that 
occasion there will be so far as we know one notable absentee. I think I am 
correct in saying that the record created in this House by the Honourable 
Sir Narasimha Sarma is in one respect unique. He is at all events the only 
ofl&cial who from the day of the inception of this Council has without a break 
to the day of its dissolution been a Member of the House. I do not intend 
to detain the House but I think Honourable Members will agree with me that 
they individually and the House as a whole owe to the Honourable Sir Nara- 
simha Sarma a deep debt of gratitude. I think that it is largely due to his 
sober and dignified demeanour, to the invariable courtesy which he has shown 
towards the House and towards individual Honourable Members, and I should 
like to add also towards the Chair, that this House has acquired a reputation 
for possessing a calm and dignified atmosphere. I think the House would 
agree with me if I say that some time we should like to see the Honourable 
Sir Narasimha Sarma back here. (Hear, hear.) As to that he knows his own 
mind. I wish the Honourable Member and our Honourable Leader goodbye 
and all prosperity and happiness in the life to which he is now retiring. 

The Honourable Dr. Sir DEYA PRASAD SARYADHIKARY (West 
Bengal: Non-Muhammadan): Sir, but for your concluding remarks I was 
going to have the temerity of. differing from the Chair, which we are not 
permitted to do on questions of rulings, though at times my reasoned 
private inclinations are to question them. I did not want to agree with 
you. Sir, that that notable absence to which you have referred shouhl mate- 
rialise, but taking the cue from what you concluded with I sincerely trust 
that Sir Narasimheswara Sarma, to give his full name, will once more be. 

I shall not say, with us, — for ‘‘few few shall part where many meet ' - but 
will once more come back, not on those Benches that he now adorns but with 
those who will be taking our places on this side of the House and give tlu* 
House that lead that it sometimes lacks. 

Sir, in dispersing to-day we do not disperse with the assured conviction 
and firm assurance that those of us who came here on behalf of our coiusti- 
tuencies have been able to do our duty by them according to our lights. Our 
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defeats have been many, our victories few ; but the defeats have had environ- 
ments that gave them the credit of more than victory. We have done our 
best to discharge difficult and delicate duties and if we have failed oftener than 
notit was because of odds over which we had no control. With regard to Sir 
Narasimheswara Sarma's services I have had occasion during the last few 
days to refer to them not merely by way of farewell laudatory remarks but 
as a business proposition. Not merely as the amiable gentleman, and tlie 
hospitable host that we have known him to be, will this House miss him but 
much more. The Departments of which he has so successfully been the 
Chief for a long time will miss him much. Though he is not in the Agri- 
cultural Department now, his achievements there still inspire it. His 
services with regard to agriculture, to forest research, and veterinary 
research have been considerable, and last but not the least his loyal, noble 
and strenuous efforts to get India better honoured and more respected 
abroad though they will never be known to their fullest extent have been 
invaluable. Even what little we are permitted to know entitles him fully to 
the gratitude which you have already bespoken on our behalf. We wish 
him goodbye and all success and prosperity, not merely in his distant home, 
but once more in the turmoil of public life from which he had been absent for 
some few years, but to which he will assuredly come back. 

Sir, I referred to his full name. I have now and again looked upon him 
in the way that our philosophers contemplated his tutelary deity after whom 
he take-’, that name Ugram, Veeram, Mahavishnuin, Jwalanlam, Sarvato- 
mukham — Nrisenham Vishanam Vadram Rudra Murtim Namamyahani. 
Gentle yet firm, looking at all sides, fearsome at times but quiet, he watches 
all interests. That was how the devotion of man conceived his tutelary deity 
and he has been true to the ideal. 

We thank you, Sir, for the kind wishes that you have extended to us. 
Those of us who will come back will, I am sure, be pleased to see you in the 
Chair, helping us in the difficult duties here. 

The Honourable Mr. PHIEOZB C. SETHNA : (Bombay : Non- 
Mukammadan) : In the lives of all of us there comes a time of sorrow and 
also of great joy. All those who have worked in this Council with Sir Nara- 
simha Sarma have regarded it as a matter of joy to have been associated 
with him and naturally there is sorrow to-day at losing him from the Official 
Benches. One who havS led so active a life as has Sir Narasimha Sarma Is 
bound to return to public activities after a few months of well deserved and 
well earned rest, and those of us who may be able to recapture our seats at the 
coming election or may secure recommendations will be more than delighted 
t'o welcome Sir Narasimha Sarma to the non-official Benches of this Council, 
for by his presence on this side of the House he will greatly strengthen our 
ranks. Sir Narasimha Sarma is one of those who has always endeavoured 
to go to the furthest length he can to meet the non-official Members in their 
opposition or in their demands. He is one who to the virtues of firmness 
and of judgment adds the companion virtue of fairness of dealing. To him 
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service rather thaik Self-interest has been the watchword of life. He has 
a sweet tolerance and a kindly courtesy which has greatly endeared him 
to us all. In the delineation of one’s 'character it is perhaps well to eliminate 
ifs and huts ”. The “ ifs ” and “ huts ” in Sir Narasimha Sarma’s case 
are negligible. He has throughout been an unostentatious worker and has 
believed in doing his duty with a sincerity of purpose and according to his 
best lights. Life’s greatest joy is in the anticipation of each day’s accom- 
plishments and the truest contentment comes in the momentary satisfaction 
of work well done. Such satisfaction must have come to Sir Narasimha Sarma 
from d^ay to day during the six strenuous years of his Membership of the 
Executive Councillorship of the Government of India, where he will leave 
behind the impress of his good work. Sir Narasimha Sarma has still many 
years of great usefulness before him. liV^e trust all his hopes»and expectations 
will be realised and we wish him all that he wishes himself. 


The Honourable Mr. J. CEERAK (Home Secretary) : Sir, I 
desire to say only a few words on this occasion simply to associate myself as 
a European official member of this House and on behalf of my colleagues 
with everything that has been said regarding the parting which we so sadly 
apprehend with our Honourable Leader. An official Member of this House 
especially a Secretary to the Government of India, is necessarily brought 
into very close contact with Members of Government, and more particularly 
with the Member of Government who is the Leader of this House. 


And, Sir, if I may do so without presumption or impertinence, I should 
hke to say that we, who have been brought so closely into contact with Sir 
Narasimha Sarma, not only in this House but in the discharge of his great 
responsibiHties in the Government of India, have been most profoundly im- 
pressed by nis consistent and unfaltering sincerity of purpose. (Applause ) 
It has necessarily happened,— and I reveal no secrets of State,— that a Secre- 
tary to Government and an Honourable Member of the Executive Council- 
do not always see eye to eye. But if on any such occasion we had differences 
of opinion with Sir Narasimha Sarma, whichever view prevailed, we have 
never had the slightest doubt that the view for which he contended was a view 
on which he had long and deeply reflected, and that it honestly and deliberately 
arrived at on conviction. On the other hand, we have come very closely in 
contact with Sir Narasimha Sarma in his private life owing to his lavish and 
ffindly hospitahty. (Applause.) As a near neighbour of Sir Narasimha Sarnia, 
1 have constantly shared, and I may particularly mention, if I may be per- 
mitted to mention that, my small family has regularly shared, in Sir Narasimha 
Sarma s hospitality. That is a character!.. tic which those who have met 
km frequently wU never forget. Strong, honest, persistent and sincere 
in his public life. Sir Narasimha Sarma has also held up to us a high ideal of 
private life. ® 


Si, S’'"”'" ^ Mulammad™ ) ; 

kr, I associate myself with the remarks that have fallen from you and from my 

The only additional remark that I can perhaps usefully make on this occasion 
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is that at Delhi and Simla, when Sir Narasimha Sarma’ leaves us,- he will Icve 
a host of friends and enemies hardly any. (Applause.) 

The Honourable Sir NARASIMHA SARMA (Law Member) : Sir> 
I am deeply touched by the generous manner in which very kindly references 
of appreciation have been made tome by you. Sir, and by all sections of th® 
House, official as well as non-official, and I do not know how in adequate 
terms to convey my grateful feelings to the House and to its President for all 
the good things they have been pleased to say of me. If I were a vain man, 
I should certainly think that there is something in me which entitles me to 
the generous consideration of my friends and fellow-workers. But I know the 
innate, gentle and cultured disposition of both the Indian and the European 
Members of this House, and I shall not be certainly so vain as to imagine that 
I deserve even a fraction of what has been said about me. But, Sir, I appreciate 
in the fullest degree the generosity of disposition, the warmth of heart, and the 
kindliness of manner which have dictated the expression of those sentiments. 
I am proud indeed to have been associated with the work of this Council 
throughout its life, during the first term of its existence. The Council has 
eminently fulfilled the functions for which it has been designed. It has been 
designed to be a revising Chamber, to be a reflection of India as she is, to 
bring within a small focus all interests, commercial, landholding, intellectual, 
official and otherwise, in their true pro])ortions, so that, when the work of the 
Assembly comes up to it for revision, it may exercise its judgment in such a 
manner as will secure confidence in every one interested in the stable progress 
of this country. We have had distinguished soldiers — we have now a dis- 
tinguished soldier sitting on these Benches, — need we say that we are proud 
to own a Field Marshal, the first Field Marshal belonging to the Indian Army 
(Applause), — we had the late Lord Rawlinson, one of the most distinguished 
soldiers who adorned these benches, we have a Colonel and a Major who are 
unofficially in charge of the protection of the frontiers. We have had commer- 
cial magnates from Calcutta, Bombay and Madras, reflecting the commercial 
opinion of all classes, European and Indian alike. And the Government have 
not failed to notice, I may assure the House, the rising patriotic sentiment 
amongst the commercial classes, both European as W'ell as Indian, which 
makes them unite in the defence of their interests and what they conceive 
to be the national interest. W‘e have had distinguished lawyers in the 
past, and we have them now ; we have many eminent officials who work the 
real machinery of the Government of India and of the provinces, and we have 
representatives of the Press notable for their achievements. 

Sir, the landholding interests are, I think, one of the stable factors of society 
in this country, and they cannot complain that they have been omitted. 

I am referring to these factors merely for the purpose of showing that India, as 
she is, is represented in true proportions, and, if sometimes Members as a whole 
are unable to see eye to eye with others, who wish to see the pace of reform a 
little more brisk and forward, the country is likely to regard that the deliberate 
judgment of this House truly reflects Indian opinion as it Is, although some 
may think that Indian opinion as it is is not as progressive as perhaps they may 
wish it to he. Men from this House have been chosen by the Government to 
fill distinguished places and have earned distinction for this House. The 
Eight Honourable Srinivasa Sastri has been sent the Government from this 
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House on a ipission abroad and has brought notable distinction to this House 
Sir Alexander Murray, Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy, Mr. Kale and others have 
served upon committees directly interested in the future material progress of 
this country. There have been others who have been appointed to do work 
in other directions. Sir Arthur Froom has been appointed Member of a Com- 
mittee which sat to evolve a progressive line of policy with regard to consti- 
tutional reforms. Mr. Phiroze Sethna, I am sure, will distinguish himself on the 
Skeen Committee and elaborate for our benefit a progressive line of policy, to 
which I hope His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief will be able to give his 
consent. These are distinctions of which any House may be proud, and I am 
sure that those who have adorned these Benches will have the good fortune to 
be returned to this House to work for the benefit of the country. May I, Sir, 
join you in wishing them God-speed in their endeavours, in wishing them suc- 
cess in their efforts to come back here to serve their country and their 
constituencies, and I hope that when the House next meets, the House will 
under your able guidance be able to show even greater progress than it may be 
able to claim during the past five years of its activities. 

As a Member of the Government who was for sometime in charge of Edu- 
cation and Agriculture, let me say, Sir, that I have derived the greatest 
assistance possible from this House — greater perhaps than has been possible 
for the other House amidst its manifold activities to give for the constructive 
regeneration of this country. The criticisms, the constructive help given 
by the Members, have been very helpful to me in securing funds from 
that hard-hearted Finance Department, whose representative sat here, 
a few minutes ago. I cannot complain of Mr. McWatters. He has been 
very generous to us in our attempts to advance the sugar industry. 
I may repeat that your criticism has always been helpful and I welcomed 
it and it is one of the most notable achievements of this House, of which I am 
distinctly proud, that they have been able in this constructive field to do far 
more than has been possible elsewhere, and I hope that in its future activities 
this House will devote its attention even to a larger degree than in the past to 
spheres of activity, which are calculated to promote the economic development of 
this country. There are men and there will be men here eminently suited for 
that task and if only the commercial men, the landholders and the representa- 
tives of all other classes put their heads together to evolve constructive schemes 
of progress, I think this House will, in addition to discharging their function of 
a revising Chamber, be undertaking tasks which will ensure far more for the 
benefit of this country than may be recognised in other quarterr. 

Sir, I have taken up your time and the time of the House rather unduly, 

I thank you all once again from the bottom of my heart for all your kindly 
feelings so eloquently expressed and I wish you once again success in your en- 
deavours to employ yourselves usefully as Councillors for the benefit of the 
State, With regard to myself, the Councils have had a peculiar fascination for 
me. I have livv.d in their midst for the last twenty years and I am sure that 
with a little rest that fascination will come over me again, and I shall be en- 
abled to toil and work for the benefit of the country along with you and side by 
side with you. I have been a servant of the pubhc for sometime and I hope 
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during the few short years that may remain to me I shall continue to serve my 
country and the Crown in the same humble capacity as I have done in the 
past. 


Thursday 17th September, 1925. 

FAREWELL ADDRESS OF HIS EXCELLENCY THE VICEROY TO THE 
FIRST COUNCIL OF STATE. 

His Excellency the Viceroy with the President of the Council having- 
arrived in procession, His Excellency took his seat on the dais. 

His Excellekcy the VICEROY : Gentlemen of the Council of State . — 
As you will have surmised, my purpose in summoning you to-day is to bid 
farewell to you, who by to-day's proceedings are bringing the final Session of 
this Council to a conclusion. You came into existence shortly before I arrived. 

I have had the opportunity of meeting most of you on many occasions both 
public and social. I have made the acquaintance of nearly every member, 
and this acquaintance has led in various cases to a more intimate relationship, 
even to friendship. I bid you farewell with regret. As is inevitable, the 
coming elections must bring some changes in the composition of your body. 
Whether these are many or few, I do not doubt tliat the record of this, the 
first Council of State, will bear honourable comparison with any of its success- 
sors and will endure as an example and a lesson in the sober and teniperate 
exercise of the wide powers entrusted to it by the Constitution. 

It is interesting to pause and recall some of the developments connected 
with the birth of this Chamber. Those of you who have followed the fortunes 
of the Government of India Act, 1919, from the time of the introduction of the 
Bill in the House of Commons, will remember that as originally planned the 
Council of State was intended to be a body in which the Government of India 
would be assured of a majority, for under its constitution the Council of State 
was to consist of the Governor General and 56 Members, of w^hom as many as 
2^ might be officials. Had this conception jmevailed, it would have enabled 
me to have taken part- in the deliberations of this House instead of having to 
summon you when I wished to address you. But the Joint Committee on the 
Bill revised this proposal and, to use their language, "'re-constituted the 
Council as a true Second Chamber.” This point was also emphasised by 
His Royal Highness, the Duke of Connaught, in his speech on the inaugura- 
tion of the Indian Legislature, in the following passage : 

“ In the Council of State it has been the intention of Parliament -to create a true 
Senate, a body of eider statesmen endowed with mature knowledge, experience of the world 
and the conBequent sobriety of judgment. Its functions will be to exercise a revising 
but not an overriding influence for caution and moderation, and to review and adjust 
the acts of the larger Chamber.” 

Your numbers are 60, of whom 33 are elected, and of the nominated mem- 
bers not more than 20 may be officials. Of those nominated members, one, 
the representative of Berar, is for all prsctical purposes an elected memoer 
and the number of officials has been reduced as low as 17. I cite these facts 
for the purpose of showing that, as the discussions on the form of the new 
constitution developed, it was decided that the Government of India should 
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surrender it^ majority. and*trust the Council of State, and further that after 
the constitution of the Council of State was finally settled by Parliament, 
the Governor General advanced again on the path of trust by refraining from 
nominating the full number of officials allowed by the Act and nominating 
non-officials in their place. 

It has been a source of great gratification to myself as Governor General, 
in whom the right of nomination is vested, and to my Government that this 
policy of trust has been amply justified. At the same time it should be observ- 
ed that the nominated non-officials have not sacrificed their opinions to their 
position. The division lists of this Council furnish an abiding record that the 
nominated non-officials have not hesitated to vote against Government at the 
dictates of their reason or their conscience. On the other hand, they have 
not shrunk from shouldering the burden of temporary unpopularity, which 
too often is incurred by those who, undisturbed by waves of passion and 
prejudice, have applied a calm and sober judgment and have voted with 
Government when they were convinced that the higher interests of the 
country required Jt, when they were satisfied that these interests were being 
faithfully served by Government. The nominated non-official members have, 
in fact, exercised their functions with the same sense of independence and res- 
ponsibility as the elected members of the Chamber, and I can therefore, in 
what I am about to say regarding the work of the Council of State as a whole, 
deal with all the non-official members of this Council as for min g one body of 
men with firm principles and broad outlook, keenly alive to the responsibili- 
ties of their position as members of a Second Chamber in which they command 
an overwhelming majority. 

I am well aware of the wide field of the interests you represent. I see 
here what I may almost call the hereditary element represented by the great 
Zemindars, I see the leaders of the learned professions and I see men who have 
climbed the steep ladders which lead to success in the regions of commerce 
and industry. I am grateful to you, Gentlemen, who have given liberally 
your valuable time, and who have made personal sacrifices to this end, and I am 
grateful to those great commercial concerns which have allowed their members 
to attend this Council. To no small number of you also I have to render thanks 
on behalf of my Government for services ungrudgingly rendered on Commis- 
sions and Committees of the utmost importance. I must include in these 
expressions of thanks, not only those who are at present members, but also 
those who by reason of other duties, or because of ill-health, have been pre- 
cluded from retaining their seats in the Council. I also include those who have 
been removed by the hand of death, whose memories are cherished by their 
families and friends and colleagues. 

So far I have referred only to non-official members and for obvious reasons ; 
but I should indeed be failing if I do not pause to pay my tribute of admiration . 
and gratitude to the official members of this Chamber, who have throughout 
striven ardently and persistently to ensure success for the Reforms and have 
given their valuable assistance in the deliberations of this Chamber. 

It has been a matter of great regret to me that, in the comparatively short 
space of less than five years, circumstances have compelled me to appoint no 
less than three Presidents^ My only justification for taking away so quickly 
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that which I had given was the interests of the public Service of India. You 
will admit, I am sure, that on each occasion I have sought to give again of 
the best that was available for my selection. To Sir Alexander Muddiman, 
your first President, we owe much, for he occupied the Chair for a sufficiently 
long time to carry the Council well on its way, and to establish for it a worthy 
tradition of dignity and courtesy and no less a record of high efficiency. He 
will be remembered as the first President of this new Chamber who set an 
example which others will assuredly be glad to follow. To find a suitable 
successor to fill his place was a difficult task, and I had no alternative but to 
give you one of the Secretaries of the Government of India. Hardly had I had 
time to congratulate myself on the success of Sir Montagu Butler as President 
of this Council when he became Governor of the Central Provinces, and again 
with much regret and searching of heart I did what I could to make amends to 
you by surrendering yet another of the trusted Secretaries of Government- 
Sir Henry Moncriifl: Smith, who now presides over your deliberations with 
the serenity and distinction fully expected by all who had become familiar with 
his capacities and with his efforts since the inception of the Reforms. Alas ! 
that there must be so many farew^ells ! The Leader of your House, Sir 
Narasimha Sarma, has more than completed his term of office and will soon be 
leaving you and, t^ our regret, me and my colleagues in the Executive Council. 
We shall miss him very mucb, not only at our meetings but generally in the 
work carried on by the Executive Government. No Viceroy ever had a more 
loyal, honest and independent-minded colleague who, whilst never forgetting his 
obligations as a Member of the Council, always remained true to his duty to 
his Indian compatriots, and faithfully presented their views in a manner that 
not only commanded great respect, but also deserved and received the closest 
attention. He is a genuine Indian patriot and a true servant of the Empire, 
with a broad outlook on human affairs aided by a zeal for research in the dusty 
pages of blue books and the keen and fearless judgment of a man whose para- 
mount desire is to advance the interests of India and the Empire, 

In dealing with the measures that have come before it this Council has 
shown alike qualities of fearlessness and sobriety. Whilst you have been loth 
to interfere with measures which did not involve any vital principle, you have 
not hesitated to reject measures which in your calm and considered judgment 
and according to your conscience threatened the foundations of good govern- 
ment and would not truly serve the best interests of India. The need for 
the exercise of your powers for either of these reasons has fortunately been 
infrequent. The functions of a Second Chamber have already been indicated 
in the quotation I made from the speech of Jlis Royal Highness the Duke of 
Connaught. There should be no tendency to vexatious interference with 
the proceedings of the other House, and yet the Second Charnber must not 
shrink from exercising the powers entrusted to it when matters of vital interests 
are at stake. In other respects it may often be able to make suggestions 
which may be recognised by the other Chamber as improvements. You have 
performed these difficult functions with a due sense of responsibility and have 
brought your judgment to bear upon the problems that confronted you with 
the sole desire to serve your country to the best of your ability. 

TM Indian Legislature, as constituted by the Government of India Act, 
consists of the Governor General, the Council of^State and the Legislative 
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Assembly. .Looking, beck on the history of the Indian Legislature during the 
past four and a half years, it is to be recorded that there has been a large 
measure of agreement achiev-ed between the component bodies- a result as 
creditable to the one Chamber as to the other. Differences there no doubt 
have been; often they concerned practical measures which were being 
discussed on their merits, and these have usually been found capable of 
adjustment. It is mainly on questions of Finance and of the Constitution 
that the Chambers have found themselves in disagreement. I shall not 
dwell on the differences relating to finance which in the opinion of many 
competent observers rather presented a vehicle for the expression of 
political views than revealed any fundamental divergence of opinion on 
questions of revenue and expenditure. 

You have within the last few days given expression to the o])inions you 
hold regarding the Constitutional problem. When I addressed you in con- 
3 unction with the other Chamber at the opening of this Session, I strove to 
make plain what were in my view and, be it observed , also in that of the Secre- 
tary of State, the necessary conditions for an advance. I shall not to-day 
repeat the arguments or enter into controversial discussion. The Resolution 
proposed by the Government and accepted by this Chamber will, in accordance 
with the statements made to this effect, be duly considered by my Government 
together with the amendment carried by the Legislative Assembly. The 
conclusions of the Indian Legislature must be considered as a whole, attri- 
buting due weight to that part which proceeds from the Council of State and, 
I believe, represents no inconsiderable proportion of the intelligent and stable 
elements in the country. Whilst I do not intend further to discuss the Con- 
stitutional question with you to-day, 1 desire to express my satisfaction that 
from the reports to me of your debates you have rightly interpreted the obser- 
vations I made regarding my earnest desire for the development of a spirit 
of friendly co-operation and good-will. My object, as you have understood, 
was not merely to emphasise that this was the quickest and the surest way of 
obtaining the appointment of a Royal Commission earlier than 1929, but also— • 
and of even greater importance — of creating a more favourable atmos])here 
for the holding of this momentous inquiry whenever it niay take ])lace. 

In times of special difficulty, as times of transition must necessarily b(^ 
you have rendered a high service to your country by fulfilling to tlu^ best of 
your judgment the responsible role assigned to you by tin*, (Constitution. 
You have dealt with the important affairs which have come before you accord- 
ing to your conscience and in a spirit of good sense and moderation. As I 
understand your views, you stand for progress and the political advancement 
of India as rapidly as can be achieved with due regard to the dictates of pru- 
dence and wisdom and the special conditions appertaining to India. It is 
upon these broad-based foundations that you desire to construct the road to 
advance and to erect the superstructure destined to crown the efforts for the 
greater contentment and happiness of the Indian people. In the knowledge 
that you have throughout acted in full accordance with these ideals and have 
been animated by a lofty sense of duty and a steadfast determination to ad- 
vance the interests of India, I regretfully bid you farewell and cordially wish 
you all happiness. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

^Yednesday, 26t}i August 1925. 

Colour Bar against Indians in South Africa. 

88. ‘‘=Maulvi Muhammad Yakub : {a) Are the Government of India 
that the Cape Town Assembly has attacked the most sensitive 

point of India’s honour by passing the Mines and Works Bill, laying 
down the colour bar against Natives and Asiatics J 

{h) Have any steps been taken, or are any steps under the contem- 
plation of the Government of India to vindicate the coiintiy’s honour % 
If not, why not ? 

Mr. J. W. Bhore : {ii>) and (6). As soon as the terms of the Bill 
became known to the Government of India they made energetic repre- 
sentations to the Union Government from the Indian point of view. As 
the Honourable Member is probably aware, the Bill was rejected by the 
South African Senate. The latter part of part {})) of the question does 
not, therefore, arise. 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas ; Are Government aware that although 
the Bill has been rejected the action taken by the Government concerned 
is practically one which is on the lines of the Bill which has been reject- 
ed ? 

Mr. J. W. Shore : I am afraid 1 do not know to what action my 
Honourable friend refers. Does he refer to the new Bill that has 
recently been introduced in the Union Parliament ? 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas : I refer. Sir, to the Bill which has 
been rejected by the Upper House in lhat eouiitiy. 

Mr. J. W. Bhore : T do not know what action has been taken, to 
which my Honourable friend refers, in respect of the Bill which has 
been rejected. All that I am aware of is the rejection of the Bill, not 
of any action taken on that r(\jection, so far. 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas : Not action taken on that Bill ; other 
executive action which has been taken by that Government is practi- 
cally on the lines of what was embo<lied in the Bill that has been rejected. 
That is the complaint we hear trom Indians in that part. 

Mr. J. W, Bhore : 1 am afraid I am not aware of the executive 
action to which the Honourable guiitlenum refers, but T shall make 
inquiries. 

Release of Political Prisoners in Bengal. - 

89. '^'Maulvi Muhammad Yakub : (a) Has the attention of the Gov- 
ernment of India been drawn to the suggestion made by Mahatma Gandhi 
to the effect that persons imprisoned or detained under the Bengal Ordi- 
nances and Regulations may he rehuised, as a mark of I'espcct to the 
memory of the late Mr. C. R. Das ? 

{b) Do the Government of India propose to move the Government 
of Bengal to take steps in this direction, in order to alleviate Jhe feelings 
of the people of Bengal and to create a new era of peace and goodwill 
in the Province ? 
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The Honourable Sir Alexander Muddiman : With your permission. 
Sir, I will answer together questions Nos. 89, 118 and 296 which raise 
substantially the same issues. 

It is not the intention of the Government of India or of the Govern- 
ment of Bengal to continue the measures takcni under the Bengal 
Ordinance or the Bengal Criminal Law ximendment Act against ptn-sons 
concerned in revolutionary activities of the nature defnied in these 
enactments, for one day longer than is in their opinion necessary in the 
interests of public security. 

The Government of Bengal, with the ap])roval of 1h(', Government of 
India, have been and are pursuing a consistent jiolicy of mitigating the 
degree of restraint imposed according as the circumstances of individual 
cases permit, but any such comprehensive action as is suggested by the 
Honourable Members’ questions is not now feasible. 

Mr. K, Ahmed : Will the Honourable tlu‘ questioner try to keep 
alive the dignit}^ of his province in respect of the great needs and re- 
quirements of Bengal by liberally subscribing himself and I'aising a fund 
from his province for cherishing the memory of the late Mr. H. Das ? 

Eelease of Political Prisoners. 

t tll8. ^'Mr. B. Venkatapatiraju : Will the Government be pleased to 
state when they propose to release the political prisoners who were not 
convicted of am^ violence whatsoever ? 

Release of Political Prisoners in Bengal. 

t296. '‘'Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer : (a) Has the attention of the Govern- 
ment of India been drawn to Earl Winterton’s reply in the House of Com- 
mons to Mr. Day’s question calling aftention to Mahatma Gandhi’s 
appeal to the Government of India on the 0 ('casion of the d<‘ath of 
Mr. Das for the release of the political ])risonej*s ” 

(1)) Are the Goveimment aware that ]\Iahatma Gandhi referred 1h(‘rein 
to the Regulation III and Ordinanct‘ prisoners in Ihmgal '! 

(c) Do the Government of India propose to lake any steps to ridease 
the Regulation III and Ordinance prison ei's in Ihmgai 

(rZ) If not, do they propose to ask th(‘ Government of Bengal to 
bring the said prisoners to trial ? 

(e) Have the Government of India receiv(‘d any (iommnnicat ion from 
the Secretary of State for India on the (jiicstion of the ndcas<‘ of tlo^ 
political prisoners in Bengal ? 

(/) Was the statement of Earl Winterton iji th(i House of Com- 
mons that Lord Birkenhead did not consider Malialina (Jandhi’s sugges- 
tion practicable made after consulting the Gova^joinumt of India ! 

(g) Will the Government be pleased to lay on the table the eorres- 
pondence between the Government of India and the Secretary of State 
on the subject ? 

Resolution be. Grievances of Indians in Tancjanyika. 

95. '‘'Mr. B. pas : With referonee to the Resolution mo\’ed in the 
Assembly regarding the grievances of Indians in the Tanganyika Tf*rri- 
ory, will Government be pleased to state wludiuu’ they have eome to 
some defliiite understanding with the Colony in this matter ? 

I I . I . - •«*' 

t I'or gjswej- to, tUs question, see lieiow question 89 , 
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Mr. J. W. Bhore : In the debate on the Re?iQlution referred to, 
the Government of India int Heated that they v’ere not disposed to con- 
sider the advisability of raisinje this'question with ihe Ijca^iie of Nations 
so long as the method of patient negotiation with the Colonial Office 
held out any prospect of a sat isfaetory- s(‘tt lenient. They have now 
received intimation that the (Vilonial Offi(M' have apjiroved the proposal 
of the Governor of Tanganyika Territory to appoint a Committee to 
investigate the question of 1rad<‘ license and the possibility of raising 
by alternative taxation, the revenue at present accruing from the profits 
tax. Both European and Indian Trade Communities will be represented 
on the Committee. 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas : With the reqiort of that Committee 
the Resolution that was passed by this Assembly is not concerned. The 
only question is in ease the procedure whicli was decided upon is con- 
firmed/ is the ('Olonial Office prcfiared to admit Gujarati as one of the 
languages in which account books can be ke])t in Tanganyika :■ Surely, 
that is the point. Sir. 

Mr. J. W. Bhore : I am not in a position. Sir, to say at the pr(\sent 
moment what the Colonial Office are or are iiot prepared to do, but 
the position at the present moment is this. The Cominitte(‘ will con- 
sider the question of the abolition — the entire abolition — of the profits 
tax. If ^ that tax is abolished, I think my Honourable friend’s obj(‘c- 
tion will have been completely met. If on the other hand it is not 
abolished, we still hope that it may be jiossible for the Colonial Office to 
accept the recommendation made in tlie Ormsby-Gore Coinmitt(‘e report 
that Gujarati should be recognised as a language in which accounts 
could be kept. 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas : I am afraid. Sir, I niusl put one 
more supplementary question. Does the Honourable Member realise 
that the rules will come into force on the 1st of April if the tax is not 
abolished and if the Committee confirm the tax, is there time enough 
for the Government of India to negotiate with the Colonial Office ? 

Mr. J. W. Bhore : f (piite realise the point raised by my Honourable 
friend and 1 hope there will l)e time for us to negotiate. 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas : Do T then take it that the Gov- 
ernment of India give an undertaking to this Assembly that they will not 
plead that, since the new Committee* which has been appointed submit 
their i'e])ort, they may be incapal)l(‘, by their not having enough time, 
to press ^the Colonial Office to admit (Hijrati as one of the languages 't 

Mr. J. W. Bhore : The only point upon which 1 can "ive an as- 
surance to my Honourable fri(md is that we will make every endeavour 
to induce the Colonial Office to accept our suggestion. 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas : I am afraid llu^ Asstmibly has had 
too many assiiranc<‘s already. Ma\' 1 ask if the Honourable Member 
is in a position to give an undertaking that Government are confident that 
they will not be handicapped by unduly short notice of the new Com- 
mittee ’’s '^report, because the new rules come into foree on the 1st April 
1026. T put it to the Hononrable ^Member whether it is really fair to 
this Assembly again to put before it that th<n-e is another Committee 
which is going to report and then ultimately k) say that the 1st April 
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is so near tiiat the GcfA'ernment of India have not had time to consider the 
matter. 

Mr. J. W. Shore : llonuurable friend ha., made so lon^ a speeeii 

that I have not found i1 possible to follow him f’xaelly in his rpiestion. 
Bui 1 can repeat the assurance whicdi I }ia\c jusi driven, namely, that wo 
will allow no avoidable delay to oecur when the oceasifui for representa- 
tion arises. Further than that. I am afraid 1 cannot <ro. 

Sir Purshotamdas Thaknrdas : I am sun‘ tlic ilomuirable ]\lember 
realises the responsibility that be is undertakinj^ in tliis matter. 

Mr. J. W. Shore : J fully realise my Honourable friend’s imint. 

Mr. E. K. Shanmukham Chetty : Since the Act will come into opera- 
tion on the 1st Api-il 1926, have the Government of India, represented to 
the Colonial Government that the operation of this Act may be suspend- 
ed in case no agreement is arrived at by the Committee ? Has any re- 
presentation been made on that point ? 

Mr. J. W. Shore : Not on that point. 

Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Chetty : Will the Honourable Member con- > 
sider the advisability of making a representation on that point too ? 

Mr. J. W. Shore : T will consider it. 

Rights of Indians in Kenya. 

96, '‘'Mr. B. Das : (a) Will Government be pleased to state v^hether 
they have come to some settlement with the Kenya Colony regarding 
rights of Indians in that Colony ? 

{h) Is it a fact that the Government of India are deputing an official 
expert to inspect the Lowlands that have been otfei’ed to the Indian, s as an 
alternative site for settlement ? 

(r) Will Government b(‘ pleased to state llu‘ o[)inion of the Colonial 
Committee that was a])p()ijited last year ovei* tliis matter I 

{(1) Will Oovermiimd lay the re])ort of that deputation on the 
table for information of tiie Houses ? 

Mr. J. W. Shore : Tlie Honourable Memb(M*'s attemtion is invited 
to the statement mnd{‘ on the 7th August 1924 by 1h(‘ S(M'r(‘iary of Stat(* 
for the Colonies in Ili(‘ Housf* of Commons, a copy of wliieli was laid 
on the table of this House on the 4rd September D24 in answer to 
'Mr. B. Venkatapatirajii ’s nn.starred question No. 442. Otk* Indian has 
now been nominated as member of the Executive (k)uneil an<{ tln^ Indian 
community have also agreed that provision should be made in the 
Royal Instructions for the nomination of u Indian representatives on 
the Legislative (vonncil. 

(i) The attention of tlie Honourable i\Iember is invited to the 
reply given by me to Mr. Gaya Pi’asad Singh's qmjstion No. 41 on the 
same subject. 

(c) The Honourable Member is referred to the answer giveii hy 
me on the 27th January 1927) to Sir Purshotamdas Thakiirdas' (jm^stiolj 
on the same subject. 

(d) The Honourable Member is referred to the answer givtm hv 
me on the 23rd January 1925 to Khan Bahadur Sarfaraz Hussain Khan’:, 
cjiiestion No. 157 on the same subject. 
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Mr. B. Das: Are Government satisfied that Mm rig^hts-of Indians 
are properly safeguarded in that Goloiiy 

Mr. J. W. Bhore : The ([uestion covers a wide ground, Sir, and 
1 am not prepared to say thai we are entirely satisfied with all the 
eonelusioris that have lieen so far arri\-»Hl at ; hut tluw are the best 
that could be reached in the cireinustanees and tlie <^u^^slion, I am afraid, 
must rest there for the present. 


liAClAr, .DiSCIMAJ [NATION IN Soi/Tll AfKK'A. 


97. '’'Mr. B. Das : ijn Will Government ])e pleased to state whether 
they have come to some definite understanding with the Government oi* 
iSoTith Africa on tlie question of racial discrimination 

(b) Do Government eontem])late tlie adoption of measures of retali- 
ation, in case tSouth Africa does not recognise the rights of Indians ! 

Mr. J. W. Bhore : The G ovei-nment of India have not yet reached 
an understanding with the Tnion G<;vernment on the general question 
of racial discrimination, 

(b) The Governnieiil of India are not in a position to state what 
action they may consitlm* it desirable to take in iIk^ event of the negotia- 
tions which are now in progr(‘ss proving abortive. 

Mr. B. Das : Is it not a fact that in South Africa a poll-tax is 
levied on Indians by the South African Government .' And if that be 
SO; why should not the Indian Government retaliate on the South 
African citizens residing in India by similar taxes.' 

Mr. J. W. Bhore : Aly Honourable friend has raised a question 
wliich is a very large one and whi<‘h I submit to the C9iair does not 
arise on this question. 

Sir Hari Singh Gqur : Alay I draw the attention of the Honourable 
AIcnnber to a cable J received last night from the South ^Vfrican (Jongress 
to The effect that the South African Government are putting into force 
a measure excluding Indians from all areas excefit 30 miles from the 
coast lines and also ci*eating residential areas for the habitation of 
Asiatics exclusively ? Will the Government of India represent to Hie 
South Union Government to suspend all action prejudicial to the Indians 
till the negotiations contem])lated are concluded ? 

Mr. J. W. Bhore : T he Government are not aware of the applica- 
tion of the measure to which my Honourable friend refers. J take 
it that he refers to the Hill which was introduced in the Gnion Parlia- 
ment just before it suspended its last sitting. We have telegraphed 
for a copy of that Hill and 1 understand that the Bill is now on its 
way. The moment it reaches us, we shall examine it and the Plonour- 
able Mem])er may rest assured that we shall take such sfeps as may be 
necessary to safeguard Indian interests. The siigge.stion which he" has 
made will, if necessary, be considered. 

Mr, R. K. Shanmukham Ohetty : Have the Government of India 
asked the South African Government to suspend all legislative action 
till the negotiations are concluded Have the Government of India taken 
any steps to make this representation to the South African Govern- 
ment : 

Mr, J. W. Bhore : To the best of my recollection, it has not been 
definitely put forward to them by the Government of India. 
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Mr. E.- K. Shailmukhain Chetty : Will the Government definitely 
put forward this suggestion f 

Mr. J. W. Shore : If the Honourable Member had listened to the 
reply I gave to Sir Hari Singh Gour he would have reali.seti that 1 
have already given an assurance relative to this matter. 

Mr. E. K. Shanmukham Chetty ; While the Government of India tele- 
graphed for a copy of tihe Bill that has been recently introduced in the 
Union Parliament, did they make a representation that the legislative 
action must be suspended until the negotiations are concluded f 

Mr. J. W. Shore : No, Sir, for the I’eason that the Bill has only 
been introduced and will not be considered till the next Session. 

Mr. E. K. Shanmukham Chetty : Will the Government of India do 

SO ? 

Mr. J. W. Bhore : I have already reiilied to that question. 

Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Chetty : Do they think that it is desirable 
to take a step of this nature i 

Mr. J. W. Bhore : My Honourable friend is only repeating* the same 
question in another form. I have already given a full nqily to tla* 
question that he is now putting in reply to Sir Hari Singh Uoiir’s 
question. 

Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Chetty : Is not my Honourable friend also 
repeating his answer in a different form ? 

Mr. J. W. Bhore : If the Honourable Member will insist upon re- 
peating his question I must obviously repeat my answer. 

Mr. B. Das : May [ impiire, vSir, if the (rovernnient of India ar(‘ in any 
way afraid of the Colonial Government of South Afri(-a or ai’e in any 
way dictated to by them ! 

Kumar Ganganand Sinha : ISlny I know, Sir, since what date tlu‘ 
negotiation is iiroceeding ? 

Mr. J. W. Bhore : My recolleelion is that n(‘got iai ions for a eon- 
ferenee have been proceeding since sonn* tinu* in April last. 
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Monday^ 31st August, 1925,^ 

Grant of the Franchise to Indians resident in Australia. 

262. ’^Khan Bahadur Sarfaraz Hussain Khan : AVith reference to 
the Government reply to the starred question No. 46 asked in the Assembly 
on the 22nd January 1925, reg:ardin^ the grant of the franchise to Indians 
resident in Australia, ^vill the Government be pleased to state the result of 
the inquiries if completed ? 

Mr. J. W, Bhore : The Government ()f India are glad to announce 
that a Bill was introdue(‘(i in the Commonwealth Senate on 
tlie 12th dune VJ'23 anientling sub-st>t*ti(,n (5) of section 69 of the 
Couumonweaith Electoral Act. 1918-1924, by adding aEter the word 
Asia '' the words iexcopi Hriti^ii India) 'h This measure will 
give tiu‘ (Vimmonwealth franchisi* to of British India at present 

d<auicilcd in Australia anfi is tln^ I'rnitien of the hopes held out by the 
Coinmonwealth (Jovtumnieut to Air. Sastri on the occasion of his visit 
to Australia ii* l!rd2. 4 lie Bill was passed by the Se>iate and ri.sai lor 
the first tinu‘ in the House of Representatives of the Conunomvealth of 
'' Asia the words fex^o'pt IB dish India) ’h This measure will 
enjoy both the State and Gnnnuonwealth franchise throughout Australia, 
except in Qui'tmslaud ami in \V(*stern Australia, where Indians do not 
enjoy the suirrage in respect of eiindions for tlie Lower House. 

Bombaui):mext op AIedina. 

Khan Bahadur Sarfaraz Hussain Khan : Sir, I have given private 
notice of tiit‘ following (|uesHon : 

(a) lias tint allcmtion of G(»v(Tnment been drawn to the news 

from (1) Bombay, publisinui in the issue of the Pioneer of the 
, 27lh August 1925, page 8, under the headings The Bom])ard- 
ment of AIe(iina)^h ‘^Bombay Alnslim’s resentment’’, {2) 
dtumsalem and Lucknow, published in the issue of the 
Hfinrh light of the 25th August 1925, under the headings 
Attack on Aledina ”, Bombardment of mosques ”, Pro- 
plndls tomb in Dangcw ”, '' Aledina’s Bombardment” and 
A message to Alussalmans ”) ? 

(b) If so„ are thcw in a position to give a detailed account of the 

slfitements made ? 

Sir Denys Bray : Hir, I have not bad time to look up the references 
thf* IBmou ruble Alember cites but they all relate 
no doubt to file disturbing reports received within 
the last few days of events in x\l-Aladina. Government lost no time in 
iclegraphing to If is AIaj(‘sty s Consult at Jeddah and the High Commis- 
sitmers, Egypt, and Palestine, for the actual facts. It may be some little 
time Indore these can be ascertained with absolute certainty.^ All that is 
at prt'simt certain is that tlie distimbing reports are widely current, but 
I mn ghnl to think that this does not necessarily mean that they are true. 
Indeed Sultan Bin Sand has issued a categorical dementi through his 
'Agent in Cairo .stating that only Sherifian troops at Salakh have been 
bombarded. As soon as further facts are received I will take steps to have 
them piiblishecL I ought perhaps to add this. I have thought it fit to 
giAe fhe contents of the Cairo telegram in the form in which it was received. 
But I have been unable to verify Salakh, nor have the many Honourable 
Muslim Members I have consulted, and the name may have been mutilated 
!n transmission. 
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, Tuesday, 15th September 1925, 

RooKiflFKW*' ER Foundation Sotiolakship. 

923. *Mr, B. Das : 1. (a) Has the attention of Government, been 
drawn to the references published in the Leader j Allahabad^ dated ilay 26, 
1925, regarding the Rockefeller Medical Fellowships ? 

(&) Is it a fact that Government selected in November 3922 five 
Indian doctors to whom Rockefeller Scholarships were awarded ; if so %vas 
it not the intention to utilize these doctors, after they returned from 
their Studies, for specialist work, where they were to be of the grearc^st use ? 

(c) Is it not a fact that almost all of these scholars have now returned 
to India and that none of them has been given work of a specialist 
nature ? 

-(d) Is it not a fact that although Dr. Mathur took the Doctorate in 
Public Health from the John Hopkins University, he was on his return to 
India posted as Health Officer of Benares which is a junior type of public 
health ai>pointment ? 

(e) Is it not a fact that Dr. Khan who also took the Doctorate in Public 
Health has been employed as an Assistant Surgeon, i,6,, in the same capacity 
as he wms employed before he left India ? 

if) Is it not a fact that Dr. E diban with the same record as that of 
Dr. Khan was employed on return as an Assistant Surgeon in a 
dispensary ? 

(g) Is it not a fact that Major Sothey who was trained in bioche- 
mistry, on his return, was reverted to military duty in Dera Ismail Elhan ? 

(h) Is it not fact that Dr. Mehta who wa^ specially trained in 
laboratory work has returned and is still without employment ? 

2, Are the Government prepared to consider a definite scheme use 
the services of such experts, and have Government taken any steps to en- 
sure that these highly trained doctors, who are all too rare in the country 
at present, are employed in specialist posts ? 

3, Do Government contemplate sending another batch of scholars 
and will it take steps to formulate a scheme before sending out a fresh 
batch ? 

4, Have Government received any representation or application from 
any oif the five scholars who have already returned and if so what action 
has been taken on them ? 

Mr. J. W. Shore : 1. (a) Government have seen the comments which! 
appeared in the Leader newspaper on the 25th and 27th May 1925. 

(b) Five candidates were selected, but the General Director, Inter- 
national Health Board, Rockefeller Foundation, was informed that em- 
ployment under Government could not be guaranteed in any particular 
case thofugh every endeavour would be made to give opportunities to them 
on completion of their studies to utilise their special training. 

(c) The reply to the first part of the question is in the affirmative and 
Jo the second part in the negative. 

(d) Dr. Mathur was awarded the degree of Dr. of Public Health and 
has been posted as Medical Officer of Health, Benares Municipality. The 

First Class of the Provincial Service of Medical 
Uiucers and not of a subordinate or unimportant character* 
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(e) aiiu (/). Yes. • . 

(g) Major Boklie 3 / was reverted to military duty temporarily, but 
DOW attached to the Haffkine Institute at Bombay to direct the Biochei J™ 
cal section. 

(h) Dr. Mehta has been employed by the Punjab ^Jpvernment 
District Medical Officer of Health, Montgomery. 

2. and 3. As the Honourable Member is no doubt aware public health 
and medical administration are now transferred provincial subjects, andi 
it is not possible for the Government of India to formulate a scheme 
utilising the services of sanitary specialists. In calling for nominations: 
this year for fellowships of the Rockefeller foundation it has been im- 
pressed on all Local Governments that candidates should only be recom- 
mended if they can be reasonably assured of suitable employment on return, 

4. A representation was received from Dr. Ediban and Local Govern- 
ments have been asked whether any of them can offer him a suitabh. 
appointment. 


Ii4DPI— 72Q~g5-5-2g-gIPS 
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APPENDIX r. 

pas^^ffl hij hath Chambers of the Indian Leffislaiure during Simla 
{August — September) session, 1923, 

L fh^ Frmiimt WxmiB Act, 1925 (XiX of 1925). 

2. Tli«f Code of Civil Frocodure (Amendment) Act, 1925 (XX of 1925). 

3. Tlia Ileligioiia Endowments (Amendment) Act, 3925 (XXX of 1^5). 

* 4. The Balt Mw (Amendment.) Act, 1925 (XXII of 1925). 

5» The Legbiative Momfoer« Exemption Act, 1925 (XXIII of 1925). 

6. The Sikh Gurdwaras (Buppiementary) Act, 1925 (XXIV of 1925). 

7. The Bamboo Paper Industry (Protection) Act, 1925 (XXV of 1925). 

8. The Indian Carriage of Goods by Soa Act, 1925 (XXVI of 1925). 

9. The Opinm (Amendment) Act, 1925 (XXVII of 1925). 

10. The Provident Funds (Amendment) Act, 1925 XXVIII of 1925). 

IL The Indian Penal Code (Amendment) Act, 1925 (XXTX of 1925). 

12. The Indian Limitation (Amendment) Act, 1925 (XXX of 1925). 

13. The Coa! Grading Board Act, 1025 (XXXI of 1925). 

14. The Ondh Courts (Supplcinentury) Act, 1925 (XXXIT of 1925). 

15. The Criminal Tribes (Amendment) Act, 1925 (XXXTIT of 1925). 

10. The Cotton Transport CAniendinent) Act. 1925 t'XXXTV of 1925). 

17. The ^fndras. Bengal. Rornhav Children ( NiipplcTnontarv) Act. 1925 (XXXV of 
1925 ). 

IS. The Indian Ports (Amendment) Act, 1925 (XXXVI of 1925). 

13 . The Repealing and Amending Act, 1925 (XXXVII of 1925). 

20. The Transfer of Property (Amendment) Act, 1925 (XXXVIII of 1925), 

21. The Indian Succession Act, 1925 (XXXTX of 1925). 
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Statement of official and non-official Bills pending before the Legislative 

Assemblg. 


No. 

Bill. 

Originating Chamber. 

Remarks. 


(a) Official. 



1 

Court-fees (Amendment) 
Bill. 

Legislative Assembly 

Introduced and referred to Select 
Committee. Report of the Com- 
mittee presented. 

2 

Indian Trade Unions Bill 

Ditto 

Introduced and referred to Select 
Committee. Report of the 
Committee presented and the 
motion that the Bill be taken 
into consideration adjourned. 

3 

Contempt of Courts Bill 

Ditco 

Circulated for opinion and referred 
to Select Committee. Report 
of the Committee presented. 

4 

Indian Naturalization 
Bill 

Ditto 

Introduced and referred to Select 
Committee. 

5 

Indian Insurance Com- 
panies Bill. 

Ditto 

Published in the Gazette of India 
under Rule 18 of the Indian 
Legislative Rules and introduced. 

C 

Insolvency (Amendment) 
Bill. 

Ditto 

Introduced and circulated for 
opinion. 

7 

Legislative Bodies Cor- 
rupt Practices Bill. 

1 

Ditt>: 

Introduced and referred t'. Select 
Committee. 

8 

Code of Civil Procedure 
(Amendment of Sec- 
tions 102 and 103) Bill. 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

9 

Code of Criminal Proce- 
dure (Amendment) 

Bill. 

Ditto- 

Introduced and taken iiit< ‘ consider, 

1 ation. 

1 

10 

Legal Practitioners 

(Amendment) Bill. 

Ditto 

Introduced and circulat(‘d for 

opinion. 

11 

Indian Pactorie s 

(Amendment) Bill. 

Ditto 

DittJ. 

12 

Government Trading 

Taxation Bill. 

Ditto 

Introduced only. 


(b) Non-official 



1 

Hindu Beligious and 
Charitable Trusts Bill. 
(Sir Hari Singh Goun.) 

Legislative Assembly , 

Introduced and referred to Select 
Committee, 
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Siaieme^ii of official and non-official Bills pending^ lefore the Legislative 

Assem hi g — contd . 


No. 

Bill. 

Originating Chamber. 

Remaeks. 


(6) Non-official — contd. 



2 

Indian Registration 

(Amendment) Bill. 

(Diwan Bahadur T. 
Rangachariar.) 

Legislative Assembly 

Introduced and referred to Select^ 
Committee. 

3 ' 

Hindu Coparcener’s 

Liability Bill (Sir 
Hari Singh Gour.) 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

4 

Weekly Payments Bill 
(Diwan Chaman Lai.) 

Ditto 

Introduced and circulated for 
opinion. 

6 

Hindu Trusts (Validat- 
ing) Bill. (Sir Hari 
Singh Gour,) 

Ditto 

Introduced. Motion for circular 
tion rejected. 

6 

Indian Medical Degrees 
(Amendment) Bill. 

(Mr. Kumar Sankar 
Ray.) ' 

Ditto • . 

Introduced. 

7 

Indian Coinage (Amend- 
ment) Bill. (Sir 

Purshotamdas Thakur- 
das.) 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

8 

Indian Paper Currency 
( Amendment) Bill. 

(Sir Purshotamdas 

Thakurdas.) 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

9 

Transfer of Property 
(Amendment) Bill. 

(Sir Hari Singh Gour.) 

Ditto . 

Ditto. 

10 

Law of Property (Amend- 
ment) Bill (Sir Hari 
Singh Gour.) 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

11 

Indian Arbitration Bill 
(Mr. Harchandrai 

Vishindas.) 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

n 
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